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STUDIES serveéor delight, for ornament, and for ability. Their chief use for delight, is in privateness and retiring; 
for ornament, is in discourse; and for ability, is in the judgment and disposition of business; for expert men 
сап execute, and perhaps judge of Particulars, one by one; but the general counsels, and the plots and marshalling’ 

еч affairs, come best from those that are learned. To spend too much time in studies, is sloth; to use them 
“too much) for ornament, is affectation; to make judgment wholly by their rules, is the humour of a scholar: 2 
they perfect nature, and are perfected by experience; for natural abilities are like natural plants, that need pruning, | 
by study; and studies themselves do Bive forth directions too much at large, except the, be bounded in by 
experience. Bacon, s 
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* TO OUR READERS. 


Lookixa back upon our labours in the great cause of National Education, we cannot but congratulate our 
readers on the increasing evidence we have received, that the system which we have introduced has 
proved so eminently successful By means of the re-issue of our Ророплк Epucaror alone, tens of 
thousands have been led to study a variety of useful «branches of learning and knowledge, of which 
previously they had not the least idea; and, though ae upon. tlıese studies under the most dis- 
advantageous circumstances, many have made a progress which not only surprises themselves, but 
astonishes and delights us, and encourages us to persevere in our exertions; confident that we shall continue 
to receive our reward. The subjects we intend'to bring before our readers in the next volume of Tun 
PoruLAR Epvcaton will include Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, together with Lessons in Italian. We 
trust and believe that in these departments of knowledge, the same success which has attended our past 
labours will accompany our future efforts, and tliat we shall have a very large number of diligent students, 
who, though they may not rival Newton or Davy, shall yet aéquire such a proficiency in the Natural 
Sciences as must be of great and permanent advantage to them through life. The Mathematics and 
Languages will, of course, still form an important part of our series devoted to popular instruction ; nor 
will Biography, nor articles on the cultivation of the mind, be omitted, when the proper opportunity occurs 
for introducing them. Geography, Instrumental Arithmetic, and various other subjects, begun in’ this 
Volume, will be continued in the next; but, whether our Lessons may rela former or to new 
branches of knowledge, every means shall be employed 4 to.convey the greate: vl of information in 


the least "possible amount of space, and in the shortest possible time ; and we hope r readers will 
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THE ACTION'OF WATER 


SECTION XIII, 
ON THE DENUDING AGENCY OF THE OCEAN. 


DENUDATION is a word in frequent use among geologists. It 
means the act of laying bare some rocks that had been formerly 
covered up, the removal ofthe overlying masses being affected 
by water. It is used for the agency of rivers in scooping out 
their om channels in the bed or beds of a rock. Its principal 
application is to the agency of the ocean and sea currents 
in wearing down, and removing, rocks that were beneath the 
waves. * 


G E OL O G SY.—No. 
By Tuomas W. JzxxvN, D. D., F. R. G. S., F. G. S., &c. 


CHAPTER II. 


XXIX. 


ON THE EARTH'S CRUST 


rather than excavating, their beds. In most longitudinal val- 
leys, which form the bed of the principal river, there are 
frequently transverse valleys which run across them in such a 
way, that the water must have originally passed through them. 
instead of excavating their present channels, 5 
Depressions of land, called valleys, are not always easily 
accounted for. ‘The diversity of their form would suggest a 
diversity of origin, Mountain valleys resemble large cracks 


Fig. 66. 
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The Denudation of Rocks in 


in the strata of the earth's crust, either when con- 
tracting, or when suddenly elevated from the bed of the ocean. 
They are longitudinal, following the direction of the mountain 
chain; orthey are transverse, running across that direction, 
Their sides are generally rugged, mostly steep, and their edges 
53,—N.8. 

on 
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«te 
are crowned with lefty pinnacles, Ravines, gorges; end 
~. gleuchs, are bounded лур perpendicular walls of rock, 

and are due to, the cutting power of running water, or to early 
rifts in the rock produced by some violent convulsion. Low- 
land valleys differ from both in being of a rounded form, as 
ifalarge body of water had passed over them, rounding their 
inequalities; 

Accurate soundings have demonstrated that hilland dale, 
mountain and valley, éxist now in the ocean, and must have 
existed in the crust of the earth from the earliest geological 
periods. Over many of these inequalities, sedimentary rocks 
have deen deposited, which have, filled up and covered their 
numerous hollows and fissures, " 

In our early lessons on volcanic agency, your attention was 
directed to that violent disruption of strata, by which strati- 
fied beds have been in some instances contorted, and. in others 
thrown up on their edges. It would depend on the force of 
the upheaving power, whether the beds of the earth's crust. 
would be merely bent and curved, or whether rents and 
fractures would be produced in them, which w. be longi- 
tudinal and transverse fissures. 
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ay f old red sandstone, 
though, ere the land fully emerged, the ocean currents of ages 
deme ‘cept in the lower and last-raised beds, 


Yo understand this, imagine a large district of land several | together. 
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Scores of miles square, to have been, at an early epoch, covered 
with horizontal beds deposited by water, and that the present 
outline of the surface is like that represented in fig. 64. 

While looking at this figure, you cannot doubt that at 
one time the beds ode fg were as continuous as those of ad. If 
the section in this diagram were a brick wall, and if the series of 
beds were layers of different coloured bricks, and you found 
that, after some tremendous hurricane ою earthquake, the 
wall presented the omissions and gaps that now appear, , 
you would nevér infer that the wall had been originally built 
in this manner, You must apply the same method of reason- 
ing to the aspect of these layers of rock. 

What, then, has become of all the materials marked by the 
dotted lines from 4 {о в? They have all been worn away and 
removed by the denuding power of the ocean. Suppose the 
thickness of each bed to. be 200 feet, and the distance from a 
tonto be forty miles, Then, strata of 1,000 feet thick, and 
of many miles in extent, have Been removed by denudation. 
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тъ not to be supposed that what are called valleys of 


denudation haye Been produced by the streams which flow 
through them now, In many parts of the world there are 
valleys without any water at all running in them. It is obvious 
that these valleys are not the result of river action, England 
abounds with examples of these dry valleys, especially in the 
combes of chalk districts, and in the numerous depressions 
found in the slate districts of Devonshire, Even in Jamaica, 
where heavy tropical rains are frequent, there are valleys in 
which the waters are immediately swallowed up by subterra- 
neous cavities or sink-holes. On the west coast of eru, where 
rain never falls, there ате remarkable instances of dry valleys, 
which much resemble the lowland valleys of Europe, 

These dry RET appear as if they had been scooped out by 
moving masses of water passing over them, and carrying off 
the materials which offered the least resistance, This denu- 
dation might have been effected by great disturbances beneath 
an ocean, such as would be caused either by the elevation of a 
long range of mountains from the sea, or by a disruption of 
the strata of which the crust of the earth in. that region was 
composed. They were produced either by a marine earth- 
quake, or they may have been formed beneath agitated waters, 
in which there were strong currents moving with great velocity, 
The rocks which were thus worn and denuded beneath such 
currents were afterwards protruded above the level of the sen, 
| The ocean abounds. in currents strong and deep. Some of 
| еве currents are constant, some are periodical, and some 
are only occasional. These currents consist of immense 
bodies of water, moving with different velocities, and in 
streams of different brendtha and depths. Of the character of 
these currents we have a well-known specimen in the Gulf 
Stream of the Atlantic Ocean. High winds and heavy gales 
| greatly affect the velocity and the. strength of these currents— 
‚sometimes diminishing their breadth and augmenting their 
velocity, and vice versa. The principal causes of all ocean 
currents are supposed) to be certain prevalent winds—such as 
the trade winds, the monsoons, &c. 

Among the periodical currents of the ocean we must place 
the tides. These have great power in scooping shallow banks, 
and in abrading our coasts. The general velocity of the tide 
is about a mile and a-half in an hour, When any obstacles 
are presented to its currents, its abrading and transporting. 
power becomes much au; ted, and the process of denuda- 
tion takes place very rapidly and extensively. 

It is often found that at greater or less distances from tho 
shore, a great discoloration of the sea frequently takes place. 
This discoloration is produced by heavy gales and powerful 
hurricanes, and is due to the action of the sea on the rocks 
beneath, and not to the sands and mud which the ebbing tide 


lines haye been: removed br denudation. Sections in South 
Wales and Gloucestershire show that enormous beds of old red 
sandstone and mountain limestone, have been thus removed 
from the surface of the underlying rocks by the denuding 
action of sea currents. 

In mountainous eountries, these denudations are sometimes 
marked by rocks vore eae feet in height, which are 
separated from each other by: intervals or valleys many miles, 
and evon leagues in breadth. Of this there is a grand speci- 
men on the north-west coast of Ross-shire, in Scotland. Those 
three stupendous mountains, Suil Veinn, Coul Beg, and 
Coul More, which consist of nearly horizontal strata of red 
sandstone repose on gneiss, the fundamental rock of the 
country. . 

These red sandstone mountains consist of àn immense suc- 
cession of thin layers, forming mere flags, with their surfaces 
distinctly ripple marked, They rise up at once, like pyramids, 
from the gneiss to the height of about 2000 feet, and to an 
average elevation of about 3000 feet above the leyel of the sea. 
It is impossible to look at these three high mountains, now 
rising in scattered and detached portions without inferring 
that, at one time, the whole country was covered with a great 
body of sandstone, amd that enormous masses, from 1000 to 
more than 3000 feet: in thickness, have been washed away by 
the denuding action of water. , а ‹ 

Опе of the most splendid generalisations in geological 
science’ is presented in the “Survey of Great Britain,” b: 
Professor y. He shows that the missing beds whic! 
have been — from the sıfmmits of the Mendip His, 
between Wells and „ must have been originally about a 
mile in thickness. In considerable districts of Monmouthshire 
and Breconshire on the west, and Gloucestershire and Here- 
fordslsire on the east, he shows that a series of ancient sedi» 
mentary rocks, no less than eleven thousand feet in thickness 
have been stripped off by denudation, . ^ 

The stupen ess of this generalisation is in the two facts 
that all these materials haye been removed and transported 
to some other regions to ве rocks of a new formation; 
and that these paleozoic s are from twenty to thirty 
thousand feet thick. It is evident that whatever has been 
contributed to one area on the face of the globe, must have 


been derived and taken from another. 

One of the most magnificent, and, at the same time, most 
clear and palpable specimens of denudation, is furnished: by 
Saxon Switzerland, a district of Germany about ten miles 
beyend Dresden, ‘The rock of the district is what the German 


ecologists call tein, corresponding to the sand 
1 of Xni, ie нн on tack side: s the river 
Elbe are cut in all directions into chasms, gorges, and passages, 
as if mechanical tools had been used to hew them into particular 
shapes. Some of these e ен among the rocks look like 
narrow lanes,—so narrow are the ings and so smoothly 
perpendicular do the gigantic walls of rock rise on both sides, | th. 
"The walls of these r are cut vertically into separate masses. 


by 1 ad reaching from the summit to the 


m, & that once united them had been that the waters of the ocean vary in density 
Елы МАМЕ, * according to their depth, A wind, then, sufficient to agitate 
є and propel’ the surface water to'a certain depth beneath, will 


The perpendi r 
are divided horizontally into distinct „Uke blocks regu~ 


Sea currents have always their greatest velocity and force in 
shallow water and in contracted channels. It is, therefore, in 
these situations that, among ancient rocks, we always discover 
the greatest effects of their denuding power. Their geological 
importance depends оп two things: om the relative depth of 
the sea which they traverse, and оп their proximity to land. 
By their shallowness, their velocity is increased; and by their 
nearness to coasts, they wear away and remove the rocks that 
resist them. At very great d: in the bed of the ocean we 
have no reason to suppose this denuding power exists. 


fe body, and that. all the softer parts of their beds If it does exist, its emuse must differ from all surface 
have been removed by denudation, influences. ү 
© 
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LESSONS IN ENGLISH.—No. XIII. 
By Joux R. Ввлвр, р.р. 


PART IL—INFLEXION. 
NOUNS, THEIR ORIGIN AND CLASSES. 


I nave given my scholars such instruction on the component 
elements of the English language as the occasion permits. You 
now see of what materials your-mother tongue consists. In their 
origin, those materials are very diverse :—the Celtic, the Teutonic, 
the Norman-French, the Latin, the Greek, the Romance'tongues 
—such as the French, the Italian, the Spanish—besides others, 
haveall contributed a portion, Did I possess an unlimited com- 
mand of space, I would here have entered into historical details, 
showing at what precise point of time the several elements entered 
our language, Some general idea on this head you will already 
have obtained; and for the present, at least, this must suffice. 
Our labours, then, have put us into possession of the constituent 
parts of the English tongue. These constituent parts we now 
possess in their simple and in their compound form, that is, we 
know whence our words come, and of what verbal combinations 
they are capable. But we do not yet know what changes these 
simple words, and these compound words undergo in themselves. 
Equally are we uninformed of the laws under which they combine 
together so as to form sentences and become the vehicle of thought. 
In other words, we have dealt with the Etymology of our tongue, 
and have now to treat of its inflexions and its Syntax. $ 

All the words of the English language have been brought into 
nine or ten classes. Arranging these classes according to their 
importance, I find them to be: 1, the noun ; 2, the verb; 3, the 
adjective; 4, the pronoun; 5, the adverb; 6, the preposition ; 7, 
the conjunction; 8, the article; 9, the participle; 10, the inter- 
jection. If, however, I follow a more natural order, it may be 
better to treat of these classes in the following succession :—1, the 
noun; 2, the article; 3, the adjective; 4, the pronoun; 5, the 
preposition; 6, the verb; 7, the participle; 8, the adverb; 9, 
the conjunction; 10, the interjection. By this means we get 
together under one head the noun, and what chiefly pertains to the 
noun; and under another head the verb, and what chiedy pertains 
to the verb, as is seen in this arrangement: 

Nominal Division. 
1. Noun, article, adjective, pronoun, preposition. 
5 Verbal, Division. 
2, VERB, participle, adverb, conjunction, interjection. 

Tho reasons of this division are obvious; for, Ist, the article 
limits the noun; the adjective qualifies the noun ;, the pronoun 
takes the place of the noun; the preposition governs the noun : 
and, 2nd, the participle belongs to the verb; the adverb qualifies 
the verb; the conjunction governs the vèrb; the interjection is an 
abbreviated form of a proposition, 

Nouns or names are of a very high antiquity, In the noun pro- 
bably is the root of language to be found. One of the earliest acts 
of human intelligence, must have been to give d name to some 
object of sight and desire, Accordingly we read in, the Bible 
(Gen, ii. 20), that at the begining ©“ Adam gave names to all 
cattle, and to the fowl of the air; and to every beast of the field. 
Food, of course, was man's first want; and a name for an edible 
object would be among man's first articulate sounds. That the 
noun preceded the verb is clear from the facthat men must have 
had a subject to speak of, before they could speak of a subject. 
In other terms, the subject was anterior to the predicate, for it is 
the business of the predicate to make some averment touching the 
determine whether names of persons or 
1f we reflect that food is more 


‚naturäl sounds, bears in 
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! Now, nouns take before them the articles, 


topeia, from two Greek words, onoma (Latin, nomen),@ name, and 
poito, I make, so that the term literally signifies name-making, 
without any reference to the ground or principle of imitation on 
which such making proceeds. Instances of onomatopeia exist in 
all languages. In English we speak of the buzz of the bee, the 
mew of the cat, the crash of falling timber, the crushing of a 
shell, &c. An English gentleman at a dinner table in China, was 
desirous, as he well might be, of knowing what was before him for 
his refreshment; but of Chinese he was ignorant. The dish on 
which his eyes were fixed had to him the appearance of hashed 
duck, Acting on this notion, he put to the servant interroga- 
tively the words quack, quatk? He was understood, and received 
for answer, bow, wow. After a similar manner, the nurse designates 
а cow as mistresg 7100, or a moo-cow j* a lamb, she terms for her 
child's instruction, a даа, ог a daa-lamb. Thus have arisen imi- 
tative terms which lead us to speak of the guacking of ducks, the 
cackling of geese, the roaring of the lion, the neighing or the 
whinnying of a horse, the bellowing of a bull, the mewing or 
purring of a cat, the croaking of frogs and ravens, the cawing ofi 
rooks, the ‘chattering of magpies and monkeys, the barking, 
yelping, howling, growling, and snarling of dogs, the elucking of 
hens, the bleating of sheep and goats, the twittering of swallows, 
the chirping of crickets or sparrows, the grunting of pigs, and the 
gobbling of turkeys., Herê too may be placed the names of several 
inarticulate sounds uttered by the human organs, as laugh, cough 
(both originally pronounced with a strong gutteral sound, or sound 
in the throat), sob, sigh, moan, groan, scream, shriek, hiccough, 
yawn. snore, wheeze, sneeze, holloa, whoop. The last appears in 
hodping ie aedi cough. From imitation arise classes of words 
which severally express the same general sound under modifica- 


tions, e. g., 


clap dab clash bang tramp drum 
Tap dub dash ding thump hum 
tap bob plash dong bump whire 
snap crack splash ring ag whizz 
slap clack flash twang ell buzz 
whap smack smash clang bell fizz 
flap thwack slash din boom hiss 
pop whack swash whine bub kiss 
In general, names were originally descriptive. The fact is 


specially illustrated in the Hebrew nouns, and the book of Genesis 


is full of instances. ‘Thus Isaac means laughter, and Jesus means 
saviour, The names of rivers in other languages, when traced 
back to their originals, are found to be descriptive of the flow of 
the stream, according as it is swift, slow, quiet, noisy, 8:0. 

The name declares the qualities of the object ; but, observe, there 
is no necessary connexion between the name and the qualities. 
Not always are names truly descriptive. With the progress of: 
science even scientific names have ceased to be truly descriptive. 
Bat however correct а description of the qualities of an object its 
name may give, nevertheless it has no necessary connexion with 
the object itself. This fact is best illustrated » reference to the 
different names borne by the same Alert in different languages. 
Take the name God. Hebrew, God is called Elohim and 
Jehovah ; in Greek, Theos ; in Latin, Deus; in French, Dieu; in 
English, God. You see there is no essential connexion between 
the Almighty and any one of these names. | Yet the names are 
all descriptive, © These names, and all names, are only sounds ; or 
if you ‘them as written rather than as'spoken, then are they 
certain straight and curved. strokes or lines mE ‘sounds. 
By one sound is the Creator designated in Hebrew, by another 
sound he is designated in English. Hence you may learn that 
any sound may denote any object. ‚The appropriation of sounds 


to particular objects is purely a matter of conyen' r passive 
agreement, Take any familiar term, and you wi exempli- 
fication. The term Crystal Palace, pronounced by one pair 


of lips, speedily spread over the nation, and within a twelyemonth 
became a part of the English language. Any other suitable com- 
bination of sounds, as its designation, might have become recog- 
nised in the same way. E 

A rose by any other name would smell as sweet. 

Ik usage can originate nouns, usage can erect into nouns other 
parts of speech, Indeed, all the parts of speech may be regarded 
and used as nouns, You may know that a word not a noun is 
used as a noun, by its being constructed as a noun; that is, by 
its having connected with it such particles as nouns commonly tal 

the and a; and they 
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have after them the preposition of. Consequently those words are 

nouns which have the or а before them, and of after them, Atten: 

to these instances of. , 
WORDS USED AS NOUNS, 


1. Adjectives used ав nouns: “The blacks of Africa are bought and 
sold."— The Ancient of Days did eit’? (Dan. vil. 9).—'* Of the an- 
cients.” (Swift). 

2. Pronouns used as nouns: „ The nameless He whose nod is nature’s 
birth." (Young) —" I was wont to load my she with Knacks. (Shak- 
speare).—" When I see many its in a page, I always tremble for the 
writer." (Cobbett).—“ Let those two try to do this with their whos and 
their whiches.”” (Spectator). 

з. Verbs used as nouns ; „ The officer erred in granting a permit.“ 
“ 4 may be of mercy is sufficient.” (Bridgo).—'' To err is human, to 
forgive divine.“ (Pope). bf 

4. Participles used as nouns 
the driver." (Job. xxxix. 7 
parta of educatio 


“Neither regardeth he the crying of 

“Reading, writing. and cyphering are 

“Knowledge of the past comes next.” 
(Sole Songs, vii. 10). 

5. Adverbs used ns nouns: “ One long now.”—“ In these cases we 
examine the why, the what, and the how of things“ —“ "Тіз Heaven 
itself that points out an Hereafter.” (Addison). 

в. Conjunctions used as nouns: “None of your ifs.” (Shakspeare).— 
‘Your if is the only peacemaker; much virtue lies in an if." (Shak- 
speare).. d 

7. Interjections used as nouns : “ Will cuts him ehort with a What 
then?” (Addison). With hark and whoop and wild halloo." (Scott). 

8. Other words used as nouns: “* Us is а personal pronoun." (Murray)- 
“I and J were formerly expresee@ by the same character, as were 
U and V." (Allen), —“ Th has two sounds.” ( „—“ Let, be 
а now or instant,” (Harris).— Within this wooden O.” (Shakspeare). 
Here nre oight ands in one sentence.“ (Blair). 

Prom the study of these instances you will learn the grounds o! 
the rule given by Campbell, in his Rhetoric, “ All words and 
signs taken technically (thatis, independent of their meaning, and 
merely as things spoken of) are nouns; or rather are things read 
and construed (constructed) as nouns; as, For this reason I 
prefer contemporary to cotemporary.’ You will also see that 
adjectives, when they represent more than one, take s in the plural, 
as if they were nouns; e. g., the ancients, the elders. Yet we do 
not say the wises, but the wise. The reason seems to be, that elder 
and ancient, though adjectives in form and import originally, have 
come to have a permanent force as nouns; as is seen in the fact 
that you can say “ an ancient," „an elder;“ but you cannot 
say “a wise; “a sage, you can say, though, sage and wige'are 
nearly the same in meaning, and though properly they are both 
adjectives. These remarks illustrate the extent to which usage 
prevails in language, and show that in a living language во rich as 
the English, rules to which no exception can be given are not 
easily laid down. $ 

In the French language adjectives are used as nouns much more 
than in English. A slavish adherence to the French idiom in this 
particular on the part of ignorant translators, has led to the intro- 
duction of words for which no sufficient: authority can be found. 
Les religieux is a French designation of monks and nuns, This 
has been literally rendered into “ the religious, a phrase which in 
English, if it means anything, does not mean what is meant, by its 

Gallic original. That word originalis an instance of an adjective, 
which, SE it Peng the force of an dr, has acquired de 

mality and the rights of а noun. Accordingly we can say s 
ne “that original," „ thé’ originals, —but ‚only in certain 
peculiar significations, In such a case as this it is dangerous to 
yield to ‘analogy, and: usagd must be rigidly followed. Even 
usage, however, is not to be obeyed, if it is not present usage, or 
has not the sanction. Consequently, the following from 

Steele (one of the writers in the Spectator) is not to be imitated— 
For such impertinents ;” "Не is an ignorant in ааб 
With the aid of the logical terms, abstract and concrete, two 
other divisions of nouns are formed. Qualities may be considered 
under two aspects. They may be considered as belonging to some 
subject, as white paper; or they may be considered as altogether 
detached from suymbjech gp nitens Tn the former we regard 
the quality in question аз c? lerete, in the latter as abstract. Hence 
whiteness is an abstract noun. ‘Abstract nouns are numerous in 
English, being readily formed from their respective concrete 
adjectives by certain terminations, as black, blackness; pure, 
une 


reg had to the origin of nouns, we may be led to recog- 


nise another class, namely, verbal nouns. Verbal nouns are such 
as are formed from verbs; e. g., If the blood of bulls sanctifieth 
to the purifying of the flesh.“ (Heb. іх. 13). Here pursfying is 
a noun derived from the verb to purify. The addition of the syl- 
lable ing, or the employment of the present participle ss a noun, 
is a very prolific source of nouns. But observe, when a noun is 
thus formed, it has the attributes because it performs the functions 
of anoun, Nowa noun is connected with another noun, when 
the one is dependent on the other, by the preposition of. Thus we 
say, “ the purification of the temple. In the same way we ought 
to say the purifying of the temple. But inaccurate writers, 
while they use verbal nouns as nouns, allow them to retain their 
qualities as participles or parts of verbs, and deprive them of their 
rights as nouns ; omitting the connecting of, and writing thus, “ to 
the purifying the flesh; “ his handling the subject was good.” 


LESSONS IN GERMAN.—No. LXII. 
4 Secrion LXXXIX. 

Hin, (Sect, 28.) applied to time, may refer as well to the fu- 
ture, as to the past. Ex.: Bis zu bem zwanzigſten Jahrhundert hin 
können noch viele Umwälzungen, in der alten Welt ſowohl, wie in der 
neuen, Statt finden; up to (between this and) the twentieth. 
century (thither) there may yet, in the old world, as well as 
in the new, many revolutions take place. Mancher klagt nach 
einem Teichtfinnig verlebten Jünglingsalter, daß nun bie günftigfte Zeit, 
um Kenntniſſe zu erwerben, hin ſei; many a one complains, after a 
frivolously spent youth, that (now) the most favourable period 
for acquiring knowledge is pos (lost, or gone). In this latter 
sense dahin is likewise emp! loyed; as, bie Ernte ift vergangen, ber 
Sommer ift dahin; the harvest is gone, the summer is passed. 

Т. Einen Schritt thun Sto take a step; as, welche Schritte müſſen 
gethan werden? What steps must be taken? Schritt halten = to 
keep step, to keep pace; ns, biefer Knabe verſucht, gleichen Schritt‘ 
mit dem Vater zu halten; this boy tries to keep step with his (the) 
father. Heinrich iſt nicht fleißig genug, um gleichen Schritt mit Ernſt. 
beim Erlernen der deutſchen Sprache halten zu können; Henry is not 
diligent enough (in order) to enable him to keep pace with 
Ernest in learning the German language. 

IL Einen Schuß thun = to make a shot, to shoot; as, bis zu 
tidem Tage hat kein Menſch einen fo berühmten Schuß gethan, wie 
Wilhelm Tell; up to this day, has no man made зо renowned 
a shot as William Tell. 


Exencisz 92. 


Auftrag, m. order, Qader, m. quarrel, Verfeh len, to miss, 
direction; brawl: foil; 

Aus“beſſern, to mend, Legen, to lay; (fi) Ice Verſcheu'chen, to scare, 
repair; gen, to abate ;) frighten ; 

Befcha'men, to shame, Maje'ftat! I majesty; 


confound, соп- Pünktlich, punctual, sustainer; 
fuse; punetually ; Vorbei gehen, to раво 
Binnen, within ; Schuß, m. shot; one (unnoticed) ; 


Grfeie'ren, to freeze, Schwertſtreich, m. Borii’bergehen, to pass 


chill; stroke with the by; 
Gnivig, gracious, sword; Wehen, to blow; 
"element; * Ueberge ben, to sur- Wilddieb, m poacher, 


render, deliver; deer-stealer, 
Wix lieben einen Menſchen nicht We honour a man no longer 
“Tanger, als wir achten —it Шап we respect him if (the) 
bie Achtung hin, fo iſt es auch vie respect is gone, so also is 
Liebe. (the) love. 

Wer einmal ben erſten Schritt zu He who has taken the first step 
einem Verbrechen gethan hat, to a crime, also easily takes 
thut auch leicht den zweiten. the second. 

Er hat einen guten Schuß gethan. He lias made a good shot. 

Er if ſoeben an bem Fenſter wete He has just passed by the win- 

' ber or vorbei’ gegan gen. dow. ‹ 

Er will nicht aus gehen, weil der He will not go out, because the 
Wind ſo ſtark weht. wind blows so hard (strong). 

Wir werten wohl noch Schnet bee We shall probably yet, have 


kom men. (get) snow. t 
Es geht ein ſtarker Wind. There is a strong wind blowing. 
Bon wem ift die Rede? Qf whom is the speech (conver- 

sation?) 
сє 5 
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1. Die beiten Freunde waren es (Sect. 36. VI) müde, länger mit 
amanter zu ſtreiten. 2. Der König und die Kaiferin, des Tangen Havers | 
müde, fie machten endlich Friede. Bürger) 3. Da ber Wind ziemlich 
ſtark und anhaltend wehte, ſo erblickten wir ſchon nach vierzehn Tagen Land. 
4. Cs weht heute ein fef kalter Wind, und ich befürchte, daß wir Schnee 

„bekommen werden. 5. Der Wind hat ſich ſeit Mittag ſehr gelegt; er 
geht foit dieſen Nachmittag bei weitem nicht mehr fo ſtark, als dieſen ог, 
mittag. 6. Es ging eine fo kalte und schneidende Luft, daß er fich binnen 
fünf Minuten beide Hände erftor. 7. Lebt mein Vater noch!? 8. Ja er 
lebt noch, aber unſer junger Freund dft nicht mehr. 9. Wohl ihm, er iſt 
hingegangen, wo kein Schnee mehr ift. 10. Er, der Verſorger fo vieler 
Armen, iſt nicht mehr. 11. Wovon (Sect. 29.) lebt tiefe arme Familie? 
12. Wovon wird geſprochen? 13. Von wem ſpricht man? 14. Das iſt 
etwas, wovon Sie nichts verstehen. 15. Wovon ift die Rede? 16. Von 
wem haben Sie das gehört? 17. Von wem Haft du dieſes artige Geſchenk 
erhalten? 18. Der Wilpdieb fijo nach dem Jager, allein die Kugel 
verfehlte ihr Ziel, und «che er mod) einen andern Schuß thun konnte, ſank 
er ſelbſt, getroſſen von dem Blei des Jägers. 19. Ohne Schuß und 
Schwwerkſtreich wurde die Feſtung übergeben. 20. Er that einige Schüſſe 
in dem Garten, um vie Vögel zu verſcheuchen. 21. Der junge Engländer 
ging ſoeben an unſerer Thüte vorüber, 22. Er iſt an mir vorbei gegangen, 
ohne mich zu erblicken. 23. Dieſer Mann hat die qünſtigſte Zeit feines 
Lebens unbenützt verbeigehen laſſen. 24. Als Friedrich der Große einen 
jungen Officter nach einer Schlacht fer auszeichnete und öffentlich lobte, 
fo antwortete dieſer: „Ew. ($ 58. Note) Maſeſtät beſchämen mith durch 
dieſe Ehre.“ 25. Trag Er (8 57. 7.) mir мерен Brief auf die Poft 
Johann, und laß Er mir diefe goldene Uhr ausbeſſern. 26. Iſt Er ſchon 
bei dem Herrn Miniſter geweſen, und hat Er meine Aufträge pünktlich 
beſergt? 27. Ja. gnädiger Herr, ich habe fie ausgerichtet. 28. Ich habe 
heute keinen Schritt aus dem Haufe gethan. 29. Obgleich ich den erſten 
Schritt zu einer Verſöhnung gethan habe, fo Halt es ihm doch ſchwer, 
ben zweiten zu thun, 30, In feinem. sechzehnten Jahre that er den erſten 
Schritt in vie Fremde. 3l. Diefer junge Schüler fugt gleichen Schritt 

mit dem altern zu halten. 

1. vou will keep pace with your brother if you are more 
industrious. 2. Go step by step, and thou wilt not miss thy 
aim. 3. From whom have you received this present? 4. Of 
what is it made? 5. By whom is it made? 6. Is my mother 
still alive? 7. Yes, she is still alive; but my father is no more. 
8. Peace to him, he is gone, where troubles are no more. 
9. It blows very roughly to-day, and therefore it is better 
to stay at home, 10. I think we shall have rain when the wind 
abates. 11, De not go out, for the air is so very cutting, 
and I fear you may chill your hands. 12. As long as the wind 
is in the east, it will remain cold and dry. 13. Finally, 
tired of the Jong quarrel, I made peace with my friends. 

h 5$ксттох XC. 

The phrase ‘‘a friend of mine, a friend of his,“ &c., is given 
in German by „ein Freund von mir“ a friend of me, or, einer 
meiner Freunde, one of my friends, KC. ($ 123. 8. d.) Ex.: Gin 
Freund von ihm ſegelte geſtern nach Californien; a friend of his sailed 
yesterday for California. Einer meiner Freunde verheirathete fid) vor 
einem Vierteliahre in Amerika; a friend of mine got married гер 
months ago in America, 

I. Auftragen with the aecusative, signifies to put on (as 
seolours), or serve up (as food); as, man fat aufgetragen, they 
have served up (the meal), With the dative, it means to com- 


mission, enjoin, instruct, &c.; as, er hat mir aufgetragen Ihnen 


his friend the book; when intransitive it means “to suffice, tc 
be sufficient.” Ex.; Sehr wenig reicht hin, einen klugen Menſchen 
glücklich zu machen; very little is sufficient to make a wise man 


happy. 


Ехгкксїз® 98. 
Antvichten, (See IL); Erdul den, to suffer, Barterfanböfreund, me 


Auf tragen, (See L); 


endure, bear; 
WVeſtre ben, to endea- Ertrinken, to drown ;_ 


patsiot, friend of 
one's country ; 


vour, strive, exert Grüßen, to greet, metes to try, 


one's self; salute; 


aste; 
Deapo'tifes, despotic, Hin reichen, (See III.); Verwir rung, Ж. per- 


despotical; Suppe, f. soup; 
Donau, f. Danube; 
Einer feiner Freunde wurde in Bas 

den aſcheſfen 


Man fat mir die Unterſuſchung 
diefer Sache auf getragen. А 
Man trug auf, was Küche unb Kel⸗ 
ler vermochte. 

Oer Zorn richtet nur Bofes an. 

Es it in Deutſchland wohl ſeiler 
leben als in Amerika. 

Es genügt mir nicht, ihn zu ſehen, 
ich will ihn auch ſprechen. 


e il „aber daß 
а, reichte nicht hin. 


plexity, confusion. 


A friend of his was shot in 


They have enjoined on me the 
investigation of this matter. 

They served up what kitchen 
and cellar afforded. э 


Anger produces only mischief. 


It is chenper living in Germany, 
„ 
It does not satisfy (suffice) me 
to see him; I wish to speak 
to him also. 
Tv reach it (forth) to Din, 
was going to pay him, but the 
money did not hold ont (auf- 


zu fagen, daß er Sie morgen erwartet; he has instructed me to say, 
that he awaits, or expects you to-morrow, 
> II. Untigiten (literally, to make right, or ready for) signifies 
to get in readiness ; to prepare (as Victusle z) so Unheil anrichten; 
to prepare, produce, do mischief. Ex.: Nachdem die Köchin die 
Speiſen angerichtet hatte, teug fie dieſelben auf; after the cock had 
prepared the food, she served it up. Der Geiz hat feon viel Unheil 
angerichtet; avarice has already produced much mischief, 

III. Sinreichen, when transitive, signifies ‘to hand, to pass.” 
Ex.: Er reichte dem Freunde das Buch hin; he handed (reached) 
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fice) 
Er arbeitet mit großem Fleiße (ſehr He labours with great industry 
ii (veryindustriously) ^ 
He has done it (with intention) 
intentionally. 

1. Gin Vaterlandefteund ſtirbt lieber, als daß (Sect. 61.) er gum Ber 
räther wird. 2. Die erſten Chriften erduldeten lieber die harteſten Ber- 
folgungen, als daß fie ihren Glauben verließen. 3. So etwas laßt man 
ſich nicht zweimal ſagen. 4. Einen meiner Brüder habe ich in drei Jahren 
nicht geſehen. 5 Ein Freund von mir iſt vor einigen Jahren bei Wien 
in der Donau ertrunken. 6. @ ift gut reifen (Sect. 42. IV), wenn 
man Geld, und gut leben, wenn man keine Sorgen hat. 7. In einem 
freien Lande ift befer leben, als in einem despoliſchen. 8. In Begleitung 
munterer Freunde iſt es angenehm zu reiſen. 9. Nur zu leicht vergißt 
ver Menſch im Glücke, was er ift. 10. Viele ausgezeichnete und eble 
Männer find vergeffen worden. 11. Es darf dem Menſchen nicht genügen, 
zu wiſſen was recht ift, ſondern er muß fih auch beſtreben, recht zu thun. 
12. G8 genügt mir, zu wiſſen, daß ihr noch alle geſund feid. 13. Wie 
weniges reicht oft hin, einen Menſchen glücklich zu machen. 14. Er reichte 
ihm die Zeitung hin, nachdem er fie ſelbſt gelefen hatte. 15. Diefes reicht 
hin, ihn zufrieden zu ſtellen. 16. Der Koch richtet die Speiſen an. 17. 
Er hat dieſe kleine Verwirrung mit Fleiß angerichtet. 18. Die Köchin 
verſuchte (Sect. 87.) die Suppe, che fie dieſelbe auftrug. 19. Man muß 
verſuchen, 96 man ihm nicht noch helfen kann. 20. Verſuchen Sie einmal 
tiefen Wein, ob er füß genug if. 21. Er trug mir auf, Sie von ihm zu 
grüßen. Ы T 

l. I have just seen a brother of yours who hos returned from 
India. 2. A friend of mine got marged last weck..3. The teacher 
has enjoined on me the е: ion of this subject. 4. Has 
my father instructed you to invite your brother to us this even- 
ing? 5. No, Sir, but he instructed me to tell my father that he 
might call on bim to-morrow‘morning. 6. The scholar, upon 
the request of the teacher, handed the bock to him. 7. Riches 
do not sufßce to make o men happy. 8. A true Christian, 
rather than betray his belief, endures great suffering. 9. Is 
the dinner а put on the table? 10. No, Bir, it is not 
served up, it is not yet ready. II. It is not sufficient for a 
prudent man to know what is right, but he also aets rightly. 


Szoros ХОТ. 


‚ Geniefen, to enjoy, governs, as already seen, Sect. 47., the geni 
tive ог accusative. It also signifies to take nourishment, to 


fleißig). 
Er hat es mit Fleiß gethan. 


ENGRAVED EXPRESSLY Е 
5 П 2 


» SCALE op LATITUDES. 
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: it. ў 
е fup nicht in das Waſſer He does not venture into the 


LESSONS IN LATIN. [s 1 


eat or drink, in which use it governs the accusative only. Ex.: 
Ich habe heute wenig genoſſen; I have eaten but little to-day- 


I. Auf frequently has the force of an adjective. Die Thür ift 


auf; the door is open, or tie Thür ift offen. Zu is similarly used; 


as, Die Thür ift zu; the door is to (closed). In this use they are 
purs y us with verbs; especially with machen. 

“5 at das Fenſter aufe, und fie hat es zugemacht; he has opened 
the window, 1 ds shutit bs " jet 

II. In der That, (literally „in the deed”) answers to the 
English indeed; in reality. Ex.: Ich weiß in der That nicht, was 
ү! re pee Tf; Ireal do not know what to think of it. 

ie Freuubſchaft ſcheint mir im der That beſſer. (Gellert,) Friendship 
appears indeed to me better. = 

III. Zu Stande bringen Sto bring to a stand or point, i. e. to 
bring to pass 
mögen viel zu Stande zu bringen; good will and perseverance 
accomplish much. var i 

IV. Langeweile, compounded of fang, Jong and Weile, while or 
time =tedieusness, weariness, heaviness; as, Was ben Thoren 
vergnügt, macht dem Weiſen gewöhnlich Langeweile; that which delights 
the fool, generally causes weariness to the wise (man). Sich 
langweilen Sto become weary; as, Die Rede war ſehr langweilig, 
deßwegen langweilte er ſich; the discourse was very wearisome, 
therefore he became weary. Langweilen Sto cause tediousness, 
to bore, Ex.: Er langmeilte uns mit jenem Geſpräch; he wearied 


„us with his talk, 
Exercisz 94. ‹ 

An 'rathen, to advise, Kehren, to turn, mind, Voran ſchreiten, to pro- 
counsel; care for, regard ; ceed, progress ; 

Auseinan dergehen, to Lage, f. state, condi- Vorher, before, be- 
go asunder; tion; forehand; 

Einſchlafen, to fall vat J (01V); Wahlen, to elect, 
asleep; Mil diglet, Y wea:i- choose; 


ness, fatigue; Wandern, to wander, 
Gene ſung f. recovery, Trotzdem, notwith- walk; 
convalescence ; standing; Zeugniß, m. witness, 
Geſpräch u talk, con- Ши ей, п. judgment; ^ testimony; 
versation, dia- Vertraut, confidential, Zu fällig, accidentally, 
logue; intimate; casually ; 
Getrau'en, to dare, Vielleich“, perhaps, Zuhörer, m. auditor, 
venture ; possibly; hearer, pl. auditory. 
Er hat wahrend feiner Krankheit During His sickness he has eaten 
gar nichts genoſſ'en. nothing at all. y 
Der Knabe will ein wenig bei feinem The boy wishes to remain а 
Oheim bleiben. little (while) with his uncle. 
Ich habe heute zufälliger Weiſe einen I have accidentally met an old 
alten Betann’tert getroffen. acquaintance to-day. 


at nicht, was ich 1 (indeed) do not know 
Кл s ál pe иңсен жеу 


@епе'{еп, to recover; 


here ſchon zu Stande ge Have you already accomplished 


bracht“? it? 
Der Knabe ſchlief ein am grünen The boy fell asleep on the green 
Be (Schiller.) ee а ай 
Das toa der Menge lang w. tattle 8 
ihn. ae ^ crowd am (bores) him. 
Er leidet an Langeweile. He is troubled with ennui. 
1. Der Kranke will nichts genießen, tredem, daß es ihm vom Arzte an, 
gerathen worden iſt. 2. Er hat nur ganz wenig bei uns genoſſen. 3. 
Mein Bruder iſt wieder von feiner Krankheit geneem. 4. Die Geneſung 


ſhreitet bei dieſem Kranken nur langſam fort. 5. Die Kirche geht um 


halb elf des Morgens an (Sect. 79. VL) und um halb zwölf wird ſie 
gewöhnlich geſchloſſen. 0. Er machte ihn zu feinem vertrauteſten Freunde, 
ohne ihn vorher geprüft zu haben, oder ſonſt ein Zeugniß über feine аше 
und Derfeptviegenfeit zu haben. 7. Nicht wahle zum Bertonuten einen 
Seder du, das leere Haus ift offen, das reiche zu; — — wähl Einen dir und 
ſuche nicht den Andern, bald wird, was Dreie wiſſen, zu Alen wandern. 8. 
Kommen Sie vielleicht dieſen Nachmittag ein wenig zu mir? 9. Kommen 
Sie vielleicht dieſen Abend in das Concert? 10. Es hangt von Nieman- 
dem ab (Sect. 81. L), er lebt, wie es ihm gefällig it: 11. Er ſteht des 
. 


\ 


; to accomplish; as, Guter Wille und Ausdauer wers | 


Morgens auf, wann es ihm gefällig Aft, daß eine Mal frühe and das antere 
Mal ра. 12. Er ſpricht und hanpelt, wie es ihm gefallt, ohne fid) an du 
Urtheil der Leute zu kehren. 1S. Ich habe ihn zufällig zu Haufe ange 
troffen. 14. Zufällig traf ich ihn im Thenter. 15. Es ift in der That 
nicht fo leicht, fih in alle Lagen des Lebens geduldig zu ſchicken. 16. Es (ft 
in der That wahr, was dieſe Frau geſprochen hat. 17. Was ſich Keiner 
getraute, hat dieſer zu Stande gebracht. 18. Er fat die Sache zu Stande 
gebracht. 19. Das Kind schlief aus Müdigkeit ein. 20. Die Geſellſchaft 
langweilte fid) ſehr und ging früh auseinander. 22. Er langweilte nicht 
nur niich, ſondern auch meine Freunde. 

1. Why have you opened the window? 2, It is so very 
warm in the room, and I like to enjoy the fresh air. 3. I pray 
you, shut the window, and open the door. 4. Shut the door 
that the window might be open. 5. Really I do not know, 
what to do with this son of mine; he will not listen to my 
advice. 6. Most of his auditors fell asleep during his long 
speech. 7. A good work can only be accomplished through 
attention. 8. My daughter's recovery proceeds but slowly. 
She vill not eat, notwithstanding she is advised by the physician. 


LESSONS IN LATIN.—No. XLVI. 
T By Jous R. Bzanp, D. D. 4 


с SYNTAX.—AGREEMENT. 


6, A noun may agree with a verb, e. g., 
Nauta navigat, Nautae navigant. 
че Aer ai >ч e 
3 { Tu nauta navigas. f Vos nantae navigant, nos nautae naviga- 
` A Thou sailor sailest. You sailors sail, we sailors sail, (mus. 


Here it is seen that the noun agrees with its verb in number 
and person. Observe that in 3 nauta is not in the vocative 
case, but in the nominative, being in apposition with tu. 

A noun in the singular number must have the verb in the 
singular number, A noun of the first person must have the 
verb in the first person. A noun in the second person must 
have the verb in the second person. A nowh in the third per- 
вод must have the verb in the third person, These state. 
ments may be generalised into the rule, 


The subject agrees with its verb in number and person, 


The subject may be either simple or compound, A, simple 
subject consists of one noun, A simple subject having its 
noun in the singular requires the verb to be in the singular. 
& simple subject having its noun in the plural requires the 
verb to be in the plural. Some nouns, though singular in 
form, have a plural signification; a simple subject consisting 
of one such noun is constructed with a plural verb. 

Nouns which, being singular in form, have s plural signi- 


i | fication, are called nouns of multitude, because they denote 


many objects, They are also termed collective nouns, e. g., 

Ў { Magna multitudo convenerant, 

A great multitude hadıassembled, 

A collective noun may be viewed in two lights: either in rela- 
tion to fe individual, objects which separately enter into it, 
or in relation to the one whole which these individual objects 
unitedly form. In the former case, collective nouns obviously 
have a plural import, consequently they have a plural con- 
struction; in the latter case, collective nouns present.a single 
idea or conception, and tllerefore take a verb in ї E 
Whichever of these two states, singular or plural, is prominent 
if the mind, that determines the number of the verb. It is 
possible, in regard to the same object, that the two states mo: 
succeed each other, an object being conceived of first as plural, 
and then as singular. Accordingly, thesamesubject may have 
a plural verb iad a singular verb, e. gy : 

Pars major receperunt sese, para perstitit ad vallum, 

| The greater part fled, а part stood firm at the fosse, 
In this sentence, Livy, by the judicious use of the plural and 
the singular verb, has painted first. the soattored fugitives, and 
secondly, the dense phalanx of the band which kept its post, 


ce 
€ 


8 THE POPULAR EDUCATOR. — 


In the example just given, che plural verb precedes the 
singular. The reverse may be the case, e. g., 
Pars STUPET innuptae donum exitiale Minervae, 
ZF 
Et molem MIRANTUR equi. 
4 the huge size of the Forse. 
Here the singular form of pars puts the verb which it imme- 
diately ке into the Шань number. At the end of the 
sentence, the writer's mind was free from the influence of that 
ferm, and, thinking of the gazing Trojans as individuals, he 
naturally employed a plural verb. у 
The principles here laid down may, as principles, be con- 
sidered as applicable to the English language, though in 
details they may insuch application require some modification, 
For instance, pars, and similar nouns (turba, vis, multitudo, 
exercitus, juventas, nohilitas, gens, plebs, vulgus) in Livy, are 
constructed with a verb in the singular, thus corresponding 
with our English usage ; but in the aboye passage from Virgil, 
pars has after it stupet, a singular form, and finds in the render- 
ing, is astounded, a translation which offends our English gram- 
matical sense, n 
A subject may be compound. A subject is compound when 
it contains two or more nounß, e. g., 
Pompeius, Lentulus, Scipio, Afranius foede perierunt. 
pus; Lentulus, Scipio, and. Afranius perished miserably. 


Here you see that a compound subject takes the verb in the 
plural. A compound subject is an abbreviated form $ 
two or more simple subjects. The example just given, 
analysed, resolves itself into these simple subjects :—Pompeius 
periit; Lentulus periit ; Scipio periit; Afranius periit, Of 
course, when these single subjects are Tue together, they form 
a plural subject, and so demand a plural verb, 

lf, however, the single subjects combine so as to form a 
unit, or 80 a8 to give the idea of unity, then the verb is put in 
the singular number, e. g., 

Dies mecessitasque postulat; 
Time and necessity demands ; 
that is, the necessity of the occasion demands. Two nouns are 
often employed to express one idea, an idea which could not 
otherwise be so well expressed ; in such cases, the unity of the 
thought requires a singular verb, : 

The verb must also be in the singular, when prominence is 
given to one of the nouns forming a compound subject, e. g., 

Aetas et forma, et super. omnia- ROMANUM NOMEN, te 
| Your ageand form, andespecially your ‚Roman name, has 

feroeiorem FACIT, Y 

made thee 100 fierce, — " 

The proximity of a singular noun to the verb may have the 
effect of putting it into the singular number, though other 
nouns in the subject are plural, e. g., 

Nune, mihi nihil libri, nihil litterae, nihil DOCTRINA PRODEST. 
Now, neither learning does me good, nor books, nor letters. 

Of thenouns in a compound subject, each one may be con- 
ceived of as applied to the verb separately, and so the Singular 
number be rendered necessary, e. g., е 

Хаана visos ET SULPICIUS et Cotta. 
Sulpicius seemed to doubt and. Cotta too. 
Hence disjunctive particles, inasmuch as they Separate a com- 
pound subject, take the verb in the singular, e. g., 
Si Socrates aut Antisthenes diceret. 
If Socrates or Antisthenes .said. 

The plural is, however, used when the two or more nouns, 
though spoken of separately, concur in the act set forth in the 
verb, e. g., N 

Si quid Socrates aut Aristippus contra morem civilem fecerint. 

Whatever Socrates or Aristippus may have done contrary to social 


usage. 
A construction exclusively according to the sense puts the 
verb in the plural when the subject, besides a noun singular in 
the nominative case, contains a plural noun (one or more) in 
the ablative case, e. g., 
Demosthenes cum ceteris eranz ezpulsi, 
Demosthenes with the rest was expelled. - 
This latitude is not permissible in English. 
ЫЕ) 
> 


VOCABULARY. А 
Cypri, аё Cyprus; Lesbi, at Lesbos; vis telorum, literally, power of 
weapons,—thatis, a great number; so in Devonshire, people speak of 
а power of grapes ; and in other parts we find the phrase a power of 
words. E 


, ExzRCISES.—LATIN-ENGLISH. + 
Mollis educatio omnes nervos et N et animi frangit; 
nimius somnus neque corpori neque anim» prodest; venti mox 
luviam, mox serenitatem adducunt; ab omnibus probatur is qui 
ee cum utili miscuit ; credula spes vitam nostram alit, et sem- 
per cras fore melius dici 


Viriathus quatuor decim annos contra 
Romanos bellum gesserat ; placabilitas et elementia laudabilior est 
quam iracundia; magna pars nostrorum vulnerati aut occisi sunt; 
jumentis maxime Gallia delectatur, eaque impenso parant pretio; 
conclamant vir paterque; senatus populusque Romanus pacem 
comprobaverunt; senatus et C. Fabricius perfugam Pyrrho dedidit; 
religio et fides Pa eer. amicitiae; Conon plurimum Cypri 
Vixit, Iphicrates in Thracia, Timotheus Lesbi, Chares in Sigeo; 
nec enim nunc primum ant Brutus ant Cassius salutem, libertatem- 
que patriae legem sanctissimam judicavit. 
Eneuisu-Latin. | ^ 

A great number (power) of weapons will inflict wounds; the 
king with some generals has been taken; all men are moved by 
riches, poverty, and death ; justice and injustice are dissimilar; 


-| the rest (of the) crowd fled; some seek the city, some the country ; 


the nerves of the пая are broken by a soft (effeminate) education ; 
our life is nourished H credulous hope ; the youth of the city pre- 
pare war; beasts of burden are procured àt a great price (are 
dear); the senate of the Roman people will approve the peace; 
religion and faith have һреп preferred to friendship ; religion an 
faith must be preferred to all things ; Brutusand Cassius will jud, 
the safety of the republic the most sacred law; the safety of the 
republic is of all laws the most sacred. ^ 

6. A pronoun may agree with a verb, e. g., 

{ Tu nidum servas, ego laudo ruris amoeni rivos. 

Thou keepest thy nest, I praise the streams of the pleasant country. 
Here the pena pronoun tu, which is of the second 
singular, the verb servas, which is also in the second per- 
5 The same relation subsists between ego and 

audo, 

This example affords an instance of the proper use in Latin 
of the personal pronouns. Jnasmuch as the verb-endings 
indicate the person, the personal pronouns are in general 
neither needed nor employed. Emphasis, however, as in the 
case before us, may require them, 

When, in a compound subject, the pronouns and nouns are 
of different persons, the first person prevails over the Becond,e 
and the second person prevails over the third, in determining 
the person of the verb, which, as referring to more Persons than 
one, must be in the plural number, e. g., 

{ Si tu et Tullia valetis, ego et Cicero valemus. 
Jf thou and Tullia (you) are well, I and Cicero (we) are well. 

The verb valetis is in the plural number, because it has a 
compound subject; itis also in the second person, because 
tu, thou, in the second person has a grammatical preference 
over Tullia, a noun of the third person. The facts are similar 
in regard to valemus. Instead of the plural, the singular 
sometimes occurs, e. g., 

А { Ipse meique ante Larem proprium veseor. 

: I myself and my friends eat at our own hearth. 

Other pronouns require singular or a plural predicate accord- 
ing as they Sut singular or plural idea. 

The a = 5 Pronouns agree with their verbs in 
number and person ; the first person taking precedence of the 
second, and the second of the third. 


ә. 
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By Professor Lovis FasQUELLE, LL.D. 
$ 36.—DzxoxsTRATIYE PRONOUNS. 


Sin й. 

„er: "n 
celui, celle, this, ,ceux, celles, { Mes 
celui-ci," celle-ci, de, ceuxei ^ celles-ci, = these” 
celui-là, ~ cell.là, that, ceux-là, celles-lͤ, ' those. 

се, it, they. 
Absolute = 
т сесі, this, not used in the 
cela, that, plural. 


„ expressions the former, the latter; this one, that one :— 


LESSONS IN FRENOH. 


$37.—Rzxanxs ox THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


(1.) The demonstrative pronouns celui, celle, &c., assume the 
gender and number of the nouns which they represent :— 

Је ne connais d’ayarice permise | Methinks no avarice is allowable 

que celle du temps, unless it be that of time, 

STANISLAS LECZINSKY. 

» Les py louanges le ceur The only praises which the heart 

onne, sont celles que la bonté s'at- | gives are those which goodness de- 

tis. » MaASSILLON. | serves. s 75 


(2.) These pronouns are sometimes used absolutely before 
qui, que, dont, etc., in the same manner as the English personal 
pronouns he, they, &c., before, who, whom, &с.:— 

Celui qui rend un service doit He who renders a service should 
loublier, celui qui le reçoit, s'en | forget it; lie who receives it should 
souvenir. BARTHELEMY, | remember it. 

Aimer ceuz qui vous haissent,ceua: To love those who hate you, those 
qui vous persécutent, c'est Ia charité | who persecute you, is the charity of 
du chrétien, c'est l'esprit de la reli- the Christian; it is the spirit of re- 
gion. A BOURDALOUE. | ligion. x 
(8.) Celui-ci, celle-ci, ete. ; celui-là, celle. la, are used when it 
is desirable to denote the comparative 'proximity or remote- 
ness expressed in English by the words this and that :— 

. celui-ci, this one. à celui-là, that one, 

(4) Celut-ci, celui-là, etc., are often used to express contrast 

or comparison. They are then equivalent to the English 


Un magistrat integre et un brave An ufri ‚ht magistrate aed a brave 
officier, sont également estimables: “4 
celui-là fait la guerre aux ennemis 
domestiques, celui-ci nous protège 
contre les ennemis extérieurs. 


oficer are equally estimable: ti 
‚former makes war against domestic 
enemies, the latter protects us against 
foreign enemies. 


GIRAULT-DUVIVIEH. ` 
‘Tel est l'avantage ordinaire Such is the ordinary advantage 
Qu'ont aur la beauté les talents: which talents possess over 
Ceur-eiplaisentdans tous les temps; | the former please at ай times; the 
Celle-là n'a qu'un. MEE plaire. latter has but one time to please. 
'OUTAIRE. 


(5.) бї, cela, have no plural, and are used cnly of things. 
They do not referto a word expressed before, but serve to 
point out objects :— 

prenez ceci, take thts. 


N donnez-moi cela, give me that. 


J'ai déjà dit ce qu'il faut faire, | Z have already said what should 
„Auand un enfant veut avoir ceci et | be done when a child will have this 
cela. J. J. Rousseau. | and that. 


(6.) Ce, a pronoun, must not be confounded with the 
demonstrative adjective ce, The pronoun ce is often used 
without an an t, as the nominati ve of the verb être in 
the same manner as the English pronoun ¢¢ ;— 

"gest: moi, it is T. c'est vous, it is yow. 
Ce n'est plus le jouet d'une flamme | It is no longer the sport of an 
* servile. , Y e Name. 
C'est Pyrrhus, c'est le fils et le гї Jt is. Pyrrhus; it is tlie gon and 

d' Achille. ‘RACINE. the rival of Achilles. 


For particular rules on this pronoun, see § 108. 
$ 88.—Евглтге» PRONOUNS, 


(1.) The relative pronouns are so named on account of the 
intimate relation which they have to a noun or pronoun which 
precedes, and of which they recall the idea. The noun or 
pronon so preceding the relative pronoun is 
tecedent, 1 s 


(2.) TABLE or THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS : 


i, who, which; (sujet,nominat.) de qui, of, from whom,} Regime in- 
Aue, telam, wich; (сё. direct, acc" dont, ojfromwlom; \ direct, веі 
tees Siative, 


à а, to whom; (régime indirect, dative.) 
Jequel, who, which; composed of the article and quel. 


3 


quoi, que je n'entends pas. 


$ 39,—Евмавкв on THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

(I.) Quz, who, which, is generally the subject or nominative, 
It is used for both genders and numbers, for persons and for 
things. (See No. 6 of this g.) 

(2.) When used for things, gui cannot be preceded by a 
preposition. Its use, in this respect, is restricted to the no- 
minative. Aat 

(3.) It is used relatively and absolutely.. 

(4.) It is used relatively when it has an antecedent expressed: 


Le premier qui fut roi, fut un The first who became king, was an 


pére adoré. AUBERT, | adored father. 
L'amour avidement croit tout ce | Love believes eagerly all that flat- 
qui le flatte. RACINE. |ters it. 


(5.) It is used absolutely when it has no antecedent ex- 
pressed. It then offers to the mind a vague' and indetermi- 
ds idea. Itis rendered in English by he who, she who, thoy 
who: 

Qui veut parler sur tout, souvent 
parle au hasard. ANDRIEUX, 

Läche, qui veut mourir, cou- 
rageux qui peut vivre. 

KACINE, Jun, 

Qui ne fait des heureux, n'est pas ‘He who does not render others 
digne de l'étre. happy is not worthy to be $0. 

(6.) Qui is also used absolutely when it is interrogative. It 
may then be nominatif or régime :— 

qui parle? who speaks? qui voyez-vous? whom do you see? 


' (7.) Quz, whom, what, which, stands generally for the régime 
direct. This pronoun is used for persons and things. Itis of 
both genders and numbers :— 
les lettres que j'ai, the letters which I have, 
les hommes que j'ai vus, the mengwhom I have seen. 
(8.) It is relative when it has an antecedent :— 
La gloire préte un cliarme aux Glory lends a charm to the horrors 
horreurs qu'on affronte, which, we face. 


DELAVIGNE. 
Des lois que nous suivons, la pre- Of the laws which we follow, the 


mière est l'honneur, VOLTAIRE, | first is honour. 
(9.) It is absolute when it has no antecedent, and signifies 
quelle chose? what thing? quoi? what? 
que voulez-vous ? what will you (have)? 
que dit-on? what do people say ? 
(10:) Quot, what, is invariable, and said only of things. It 
may be used absolutely and relatively :— 
,J'ignore ce à quoi il pense, I am ignorant of what'he thinks. 
In the above sentence it is relative, being preceded by its 
'antecedent ce. 
(11.) Quor, when absolute, means quelle chose? what thing! 
and is used mostly in interrogative and doubtful sentences:— 


П y a dans cette affaire je ne sais There is in that affair I know not 
what, which I do not understand, 


Who (he who) wishes to speak on 
every subject, speaks often at random. 
He who wishes to die is a coward; 
he who can support life has courage. 


L'ACADEMIE. 
Ily avait je ne sais quoi dans ses 
yeux perçants, qui me faisait peur. | piercing eyes, which inspired me will 
FENELON, . | fear. 
(12.) Dont, of whom; of which; whose, is used for. both 
genderg and numbers, for persons and for things. It is always 


There was Т know not what in his 


called the an- | employed relatively, and is, therefore, always preceded by àn 


antecedent — 

Un plaisir dont on est assuré de 
ве repentir ne peut jamais être tran- 
quille. Mate, DE La VALLIERE. 

Il faut plaindre le sort du prince 
infortuné, dont le coeur endurci n'a. 
jamais pardonné, CHENIER. heart has never forgiven. 


(13.) Dont is preferable to de qui, of whom, and duquel, 
of which. "When, however, the pronoun has the sense of from 


А pleasure of which we are sur, 
to repent, can never be a peaceful 
one. 

We must pity the fate of that un- 
fortunate prince, whose hardened 


Masculine. — Feminine, RR " I whom, i. e., when used to denote a transfer, de qui is better:— 
eae laquelle, ` 5 Jesquels, lesquelles, ` who, which; Le libraire de qui j'ai reçu ces | ' The bookseller from whom I have 
duquel, de laquelle, desquels, desquelles, of, from which; | livres. ~ | received these books. ў 
auquel, à laquelle, auxquels, auxquelles, o М (440 Lequel, laquelle, lesquelles, tho, which, should only be 
y, to it, of it, eto. en, of it, of them, etc. - used in the nominative, and in the direct regimen, in order to 


quoi, what, which, why, ete. 
° 2 2 


avoid ambiguity. They may relate to persons or things: 


cx 


© 


tout le monde. BUSSI-RABUTEN. 


as an indirect regimen in relation to things, and sometimes, 
but not often, in relation to persons [$ 92 (2)], instead of the 


- La vie est un dépot gonfié par le 
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C'est un effet de la divine Provi- 
dence, lequel attire l'admiration de 


Jt is ani act of divine Providence, 

| which (act) attracts the admiration 
Of every one. 

(15.) Lequel, preceded by a preposition—that із, duquel, au- 
quel, dans lequel, &c., must always be used for things in the in- 
direot regimen. The word qui, ав has been mentioned above, 
cannot relate to things in the oblique cases :— T 


‘Un livre curieux serait celui dans | That world de a curious book in 
lequel on ne trouverait pas un men- which not a falsehood were found. 
songe. NAPOLEON. 

La Seine, dans le lit de laquelle The Seine, en the bed of which the 
viennent se Jeter 1 Tonne, Ia Marne, Yonne, tle Marne, and the Oise 
et Oise. empty themselves. 

(16.) Lequel, in all its modifications, may be used absolutely 
or interrogatively :— d 

lequel? which one? duquel? of which one? 
lequel voyez vous which one do you see? 

(17.) Ew, of it, of them. This pronoun is of both genders 
and numbers, and relates almost always to animals and things, 
It is often used for the English words, some, any, when. em- 
ployed absolutely, or even when understood. It is also used 


personal pronouns, de Jui, d'elles, сил, d'elles. [5 103, Rule 1.) 
Vous en parlez, you speak of it. J'en ai, I have some of й. 
La fortune a son prix: l'imprudent Fortune has is worth: the im- 
en abuse; ^ prudent abuses it; the hypocrite 
L'hypocrite en médit, et l'honnéte | speaks evil qf it, and the worthy 
homme en use, DELILLE. | таљ uses it. 
Les limites дез sciences sont com- Me limits of science are like the 
me l'horizon; plus on en approche, | horizon, the more we 
plus elles reculent, Mare. NECKER, | (them), the more they recede, 


Life is a trust confided by heaven: 
to dare to dispose of it, is a crime. 


ciel ; 
Oger en disposer, c'est être criminel, 
Gresser. 


(18.) Y, to it, to them, thereto, of it, &c. This relative pro- 
noun, of both genders and numbers, is used instead of à Zus, à | 
elle, en lui, &c. It is used of things, and also adverbially in 
the sense of there. 

J'y pense, T think of tt. 
care to it. 


Jai connu le malheur etj'y sais | I have known ‘misfortune, and Г 
zompatir, GUICHARD. can sympathize with it. 
Ny songeons plus, cher Paulin; | Tel us thinknomoreof this, dear 
plus j'y pense, Paulin; the longer I think of it, the 
Plus je sens chanceler ma cruelle | more I feel my cruel constancy waver, 
constance, RACINE. "* 
Vous avez peu de bien; joignez | You have but little property; join 
y ma fortune. DORAT. my fortune to it, 


En quelque pays que j'ae été, j'y 
ai vécu comme si j'eusse dû y passer | Г lived (there) as if I was to 
ma vie. MowTESQUIEC. | my Uye in it. 

(19.) Although numerous instances may be found in which 
French authors have used y with regard to persons, these are 
licenses which it is not desirable to imitate, 


In whatever country T have been, 
spend 


$ 40.—IxpariNrTE PRONOUNS. 
(1.) The indefinite pronouns indicate persons and things 
without partieularizing them; they are— Us t 
prés every one. Fun l'autre, one another. 
on, one, people, they. Yun et l’autre, both, 
personne, no ane, nobody. tel, Such. R 
quelqu'un, some, somebody. tout, every thing, whole, 


SKELETON MAPS.—No. I. 
^ EUROPE, 

In this number of the Poruzar Ероблтов, the first of our third 
volume, we our readers with a Skeleton of | 
Europe, contai the lines of latitude and longitude, and the 
general outline of the Continent. In addition to these, there 
ye тена lakes, belonging to Europe, The 

f the principal rivers "to е. Я 
EC ject of this map is to teach the student to fill up the: 
interior of the map for himself, and thereby to aequire a. 


gis; 
> 


knowledge of the relative positions of places which he could 
not obtain in any other way, For this purpose we subjoin a 
Est of the names of the principal cities, towns, and places in 
Europe; with their latitudes and longitudes, so that the student 
may be enabled by himself to lay them down in their proper 
positions on this skeleton map, and thus learn Geography in 
the most effective manner possible, while he at the same time 
acquires the power of constructing maps M general. 
Before giving this list, however, we may jus make some 
important observations on maps in general. A mapis defined 
as a representation of the surface of the whole globe, or of 
any part of it, on a flat surface, In all modern maps, the top 
of the map is towards the north; the bottom of it towarı 
the south; the right hand side of it towards the east; and the 
left hand side of it, towards the west. We have already given 
our readers a description of the method of construction eni 
| ployed іп a common map of the world, in Lesson XVI., p. 220, 
vol. II., and we have there shown how latitude and longitude 
are marked upon that map, and how they are to be read. In 
maps of particular countries, or of continents, the lgngitude is 
always marked at the top and at the bottom of the map, and 
the latitude at the side’. In this skeleton-map of Europe, the 
longitude is marked at the top, where it extends from 36° west 
to 76° east; and at the bottom, where it extends from 719 
west to 48° east: the meridian of 20° east being in the middle 
| of the map, and extending from the top to the bottom. The 
latitude is marked at the right hand and the left hand sides, 


о 


and extends from 30° ngrth, to 63° north; but in the middle „ 


it extends from 344° north to 723° north. The meridians are 
drawn on this "ug through every 5 degrees of longitude; 
and the parallels of latitude through every 5 M ue läti- 
lace, 


approach | tùde; the arctic circle iš drawn in its er 
à Eur dri etie 


| the latitude of-66° 32" north, and the 


of London through 51° 31' north: t two Parallels are 
dotted lines. Я 
In the right corner of the map, at the bottom, a n. 


tion of the mariner's compass is placed, which, after the ex- 
planations we have given, may be looked upon merely as an 
ornament; its use ly on maps was to point out the 
directions of Hurt east, and west, as | as some of 
| the intermediate directions, The fleur de lis (fower dé luce) 


J'y donne mes soins, 7 devote my | always points to the north; and, of course, the point opposite 


to this always points to the south; the point in the middle 
between = north yis south, and to the right hand, always 
points to the east, oi iteto this always points o 
to the west. In the mi оа the north point oe the 
east point lies the north-east point; and in the middle between 
north point and the west point lies the north-west point; 
and so, for the south-east and the south-west points. 

Below this mariner's compass is a space for the name of the 
map, Evrore; and below this pen is a scale, called the 
scale of miles. The beginning of the scale here is marked o, the 
next [te is marked 100 on each side of this point, so that it» 
may be measured either way; to the right of the point marked 
100 on the right, is another marked 200; and to the right of 


į this, another marked 300. These numbers indicates the dis- 


tances between any two points on the map in British miles, 
allowing 69 British miles and a fraetion of amile, or, in round 
numbers, 70 British miles to a degree, Thus, if the distance be- 
tween any nd vsus E o the map: in the compasses 
stretehes from 0 to 100, then the distances between these two 
points or places is 100 British miles. 

To find the distance between any two points on the map in 
"degrees and minutes, apply the distance taken in the com- 
passes to the degrees marked on the side of the map. but taken in 
the direction of a meridian, observing 
map is one of either of the black or the white spaces measured 
‘on a meridian ; the half of such a space, measured in the same 
way, is 30 minutes; the third part, 20 minutes ; the fourth part, 
15 minutes; the fifth part, 12 minutes; the sif» part, 10 mi- 
nutes; and soon, То assist materially in laying down places 
on this map, take a narrow piece of stiff paper or thin slip of 
wood, and graduate it, that is, mark it with degrees of Inti- 
tude from 30° to 75° along the straight edge; these di 


islands, and traces of the course must not be taken from. the sides of the map, although these 


are degrees of latitude and are so marked ; because they are 
larger than-the true size in consequence of their not being 
drawn parallel to any meridian’; that is, they are drawn 


a ) 


that a degree in the skeleton > 
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making an angle with each meridian, and hence they increase | many minutes; in this case, the det 
the size of the degrees between the parallels of latitude, The sition of a place, when degrees 
easiest way to construct this moveable scale of degrees from in its latitude and lon, itude, becomes 
and in fact suggests its readily to the student. 
instructions, we now append our list oj 


30° to 76° is to take the distance between any two parallels of | 
latitude on the skeleton map; and lay it off 9 times on the 
piece of paper or slip of wood, upon the straight. 

(called the fiducial 


11 


ermination of the po- 
minutes are given 


7 Im draw a long: 
40°, 45°, 50°, Ke. in| Abbeville, France 
accordance, but. not in coincidence, wi les | Aberdeen, Scotland. 
of the map, and applicable to the accurate measurement or | Abo, Finland. 60. 
laying down of any latitude, The proof of the correctness of | Agen, France 44 
this scale will be obtained by laying the fiducial edge along | Aix, France 43 
any of the meridians, say that of оп (Greenwich), so th 41 
the degree marked 35° may be upon the point of intersection 2 
of that meridian with the рагай of 35°; you will then fin E 
that the marked 40? wil be upon the point of 88 
intersection of that meridian with the of 40°; and so 38 
on Der all the points of intersection of that meridian with 36: 
the parallels on the map. з 69 
To find the exact t on the map where any place should 53 
be laid down, whose latitude and itude are given in de- .. 49 
grees, look for the given. of longitude at the top and | Amsterdam, Holland . 52 
n the bottom, and lay the fiducial edge N Beat —.— Italy ..... d 
scale along those points which represe&ts thi degree of lon- Я c 
Sade so that the degree marked 939 on the een alt cone . 2 
cide with some points in the parallel of 35°, or the degree ARD Бетон oe ҮН 
marked 40° on the scale with some point in the Aranjuez, Spain . 40 
of 409, Ke. Then look for the gi degree of latitude | Arkan, ], Russia, 64 
on the scale, and a mark or on the map close by the | Arend: „ Norway. 58 
point on the scale which represents this degree of latitude, | Arles, France . 43 
and this mark will be the exact point on the map, or position | Arras, France 50 
of the place, whose latitude de are given. The | Astrakan, Ru: 46 
reason of this eu ; for the fiduci of the scale re- | Athens, бтеес 37 
presents the m, ra of the place whose ong le 2 given, reps көле 2 
int on the scale which represents wen latitude, 3 
is the point of intersection of that meridian ЫЕ dns ншде, e e 2 
of latitude drawn through the given place. If the latitude ‘Avignon, France 43 
: > , 
and longitude of ће place to be laid down on the map be Avranches, Fran 48 
given in degrees and minutes, it will be necessary, in find- Aylesbury, Englan 51 
ing the points answering to the itude at the and | Azov, Russia... 47 
“at the bottom of the map, to take а part of the degree | Barcelona, Spain 41 
next to the given degree, but beyond it in the order of reckon- | Basle, Switzerland 4T 
ing, as the given number of minutes is of 60 minutes; and in | Bassano, E 45 
such cases, a near approximation to the exact truth is sufficient. en Re Sand ya 
BE oy purposes. The following table will assist in thia Beauvais, Prince Р 9 
Lc , * ellisle, Fri 4 
Minutes. . Fractions of a degree. * i 4g 
А 45 - 
H Bergen, Norway .. 60. 
ie Bord ei Hollaud. As 
ег! russia. 
Berne, Switzerland 46 
Berwick-on-Tweed,Scotlamd,.| 35 
Besangon, France 47 
Bezieres, France 43 
Blois, Franee 47 
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the. position. of the given 
in some maps constructed on a large sci 
subdivided into equal parts of a degree, each 
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Names of Places. Latitudes. Longitudes. 
Brixen, Austria . 46° 407 1l’ 37 E 
Bruck, Austria. 47 24 15 16 
Bruges, Belgium й 13 3 M 
Brunn, Austria. 49 11 16 35 
Brunswick, Germany .. 52 16 10 32 
Brussels, Belgium .. 50 51 | 4 2 
Bucharest, Walachia 44 2 26 8 
Buckingham, Englan 52 0 0 59 W. 
Buda, Hungary 47 30 19 3E. 
Burgos, Spain . 42 21 2 40 W. 
Cadiz, Spain. 36 32 6. IPE 
Caen, France 49 11 0 22 
Caffa, Crimea. 45 7 35 13E. 
Cagliari, Sardini 39 13 9 6 
Cahors, France. 44 26 1,529 
Calais, France 50 68 H 51 
Calmar, Sweden 56 41 16 926 
Calvi, Corsica 43 24 8 45 
Cambray, Frani * 50 11 3 14 
Cambridge, Eng! 52 13 0 1 
Camerino, Ital; 43 6- 13 24 
Candia, Crete 35 19 25 18 
Canterbury, Eng! 51 17 1 5 
Carcassone, France 42 18 2 39 
Cardigan I., Wales 52 8 4 40 W. 
Carlsburg, Hungar, E 4 23 34 E. 
Carlscrona, Sweden. 7 15 33 
Carlshamn, Swede: 66 1 14 51 
Carmarthen, Wales 51 51 4 19%. 
Carrickfergus, Ireland 54 43 5 46 
Carthagena, Spain 37 36 1 [UN 
61 19 9 35 E. 
42 46 10 5 
43 37 2 15 
37 28 15 5 
53 52 T. 2bw 
38 27 20 38 E. 
38 0 14 3 
36 6 22 52 
48 57 4 22 
46 47 4 51 
50 0 36 27 
48 . 97 1 29 
61 14 ]| 0.98 
51 54 1 2 AW 
49 39 MET, 37 
'46 38 32 39 E. 
53 11 2 33 W. 
50 50 0 47 
59 5 10 48E- 
58 8 8 3 
Christianstad, Sweden . 56 1 14 10 
Christiansund, Norway 63 7 7 42 5 
Christinaestad, Russia 62 16 21 18 
Cilli, Austria. 46 40 15 25 
Civita Vecchia, Italy . 42 5 11 45 
Clagenfurt, Germany .. 46 37 14 20 
Clear, Cape, Ireland 51 25 9 „29 W. 
Clermont, France... 49 23 2 25 B. 
(To be continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


PUNOTUATION.—UN JEUNE HOMME: The object of pungtuation 
is to divide written language into such portions as a correct ег 
would naturally divide it into. The critic, caricatured by the cynic, 
when asked how Gatrick spoke the soliloquy, replied, “Оһ, against 
all rule—most uagrammatically! Between the nominative case, 
which, your lordship knows, should puer the verb, he suspended 
his voice a dozen times—three seconds and three-fifths by my stop- 
watch, my lord, each time.” This critic founded his opinion as to 
Garrick’s inaccuracy on too blind an adherence to the grammatical 
structure of a sentence— not always a safe rule, either in writing or 
speaking. Points’ are given to mark the sense—to give point to 
the style. The points used are the comma, the semicolon, the 
colon, the period, the interrogative and exclamatory points; other 
points and marks are the parenthesis, brackets, the dash, the caret, 
the apostrophe, quotation marks, hyphen, &c.. The proper use о 

capital letters is also a matter of considerable importance. The 
' COMMA, which denotes the smallest division in the construction of 
sentences, should not come iri between the subject, or nominative, 
and the verb, or predicate. Two or more words, as “ Reason, 


* » 
> 


‘| so closely connected as 


, | necting 


, | in political and social 
tor you to read the histo 
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virtue, answer one great aim, are {ей by the comma ; when 
joined by a conjunction, the comma must not be used. "Words 
like “hence,” come hither,” “besides,” are separated by a 
comma from the remainder of the sentence. Sentences containing 
correlative words, and having each a nominative and a verb ex- 
pressed, are separated by acomma, Words Placed in opposition to 
each oi are distinguished in the same way. elative pronouns, 
except when closely connected with the nntecedent, generally 
admit of a comma before them. When a verb is understood or 
implied, a comma may often properly be introduced. A БЕМЇ- 
GOLON is placed between the members of a sentence which are not 
those which are separated by a comma. 
Three rules may be given:—1. A semicolon is placed between two 
parts of a sentence when these are divided by commas into smaller 
portions, 2. A semicolon may be placed between two clauses, one 
of which is explanatory of the other. 3. Short sentences, slightly 
connected, are also separated by a semicolon, The COLON is used 
to divide a sentence into two ormore parts less connected than 
those which are separated by a semicolon, but not so as separate 
distinct sentences. Here, again, three rules may be given:— 
1, The colon may be used when a member of a sentence is com- 
plete in itself, but followed by ‘some further illustravion of the 
subject. 2. When a semicolon, or more than one has preceded, 
and a still more emphatic pause is necessary to mark the con- 


or concluding sentence. 3. When a quotation or speech is 
introduced. The PERIOD marks the completion of а sentence ; and 
it should also be used after all abbreviations, as „Dr., *Esq.," &o. 
The INTERROGATIVE POINT denotes, ав the name, of course, implies, a 
question. The EXCLAMATION POINT is used after sudden expressions 
of surprise, and after invocations and addresses. The importance 
of correct, punctuation caAnot be too earnest]: maintained; but the 
writer, having a proper knowledge of the value of tho punctuation 
ints, should be guided in their use more by his own good sense 
y common sense—by the sense which he desires to convoy in his 
composition to the reader— i any hackneyed or. керө 
rules, however learnedly set foi ur correspondent wi d 
ample information as to the rules of punctuation re f D ted, 
in Fowler's work on the English Dp published in John 
b i “анови 2 t. History has not i tel, 
LMA.—, ry is important. ry has not inap] iately 
been described as . teaching by EM 1t aback of 
records—a book that contains the particulars those experiments 
which mankind have, very Eulen 
been trying on themselves from the beginning. It would be well 
a тай Шен от е вози empires; Rollin is e 
dard authority. You shor ого: ly acquaint yourself wii 
the history of Greece and Rome, but most particularly with tho 
history of your own land. lish diyides itself into great 
eras, There is, first of all, the aboriginal condition of the British > 
people before the invasion of the Romans; there is the Roman 
period, full of interest and instruction ; there is the Saxon period, 
succeeded by the Norman Conquest and the ЖАЗАМА ДЕ of 
the conquerorsand the conquered under the Plantagenet kings. We 
should recommend, first of all, your mastering the outlines of 
English history; Romans, Saxons, Normans; Р! ots, rival 
Tudors, Stuarts, Guelphs: trace the connection between 
these periods; observe the lual advancement of the people, 
and the various influences гоа to bear upon in by the 
Latin Church, the Reformation, the struggle for political liberty. 
Do not content yourself with a mere . facts and datos; 
thus viewed, history becomes little better an old almanack. 
Grapple with principles. **Cassell's Illustrated History of Eng- 
land," and Dr. Fe 


t g 
|, rguson's Popular “History of England," will 
furnish you with valuable help in your en b lo 
thoroughly into the subject, you should obtain works distinctly 
bearing on each great period of history, such as Turner's © Anglo- 
Saxons” and Thierry's ** Norman Conquest." 

J.B.—Our “Han book of a “Model Copy Books,” 
and “ Hand-book of Business would all be useful to you. Study 
Lessons in English and French given in the POPULAR EDUCATOR. 

BoOLIER.—E ius was one of the body guard of Justinian, 
and he exercised his first command in an expedition to Persar- 
menia. On his return he was nominated to the government of 
Dara, where, after the accession of Justinian to the throne, ho 
built a strong fortress. This work excited the i tion of the 
Persians; they commanded him to desist, and, on his refusal, fell 
upon his scanty forces, put them to the rout, and utterly destroyed 

e fortress, T years later Belisarius defeäted the Persians in 
the decisive battle of Dara, and this was followed by some remark- 
able successes, so skilfully as to turn even a defeat; which 
er into a severe ае мыи E Ts 

„б. V. S. might consistently iy together Latin, lis! 
Euclid, hy, Arithmetic, Any question he ped = 
receive attention, 
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RAWING.—No, IX. 


PERSPECTIV E.—Szcriox III. 


Taxına the line v for the intersecting line, as in the preced- 
ing lesson, fig. 81, the following example shows how a tesse- 
lated pavement, divided into forty-nine small squares, is put 
into perspective, 


Fig. 82. 


In fig. 82, » is the distance point; drawing & P, as before, 
and bringing up the perpendicular lines which divide the 
figure, to м x, the intersections of мр, with lines drawn from 
the points in м ж, to osthe centre, give the points in хр, 
through which lines, drawn parallel to x N, will produce the 
horizontal lines of squares in the perspective, 


Fig. 83. 


In fig. 83, you see how to puta square im perspective in 
another manner, The plan is not reversed as in former 
figures; р o^ is the distance of the eye, which is made equal to 

o p, and being set up on the ground line мм, the effect is аз if 
‘zontal line were brought to coincide with the ground 
line; oa being drawn parallel to A c, and a being brought up 
to the line o’ D р, we obtain »', the vanishing point of A c. 
This construction gives the sides of the square ; in order to 
getthe angles, draw the perpendiculars from the corners of 
the square, to intersect MN ; from these intersections, draw 
lines to the point o, and the perspective figure is complete, 

- This is a very serviceable method of finding vanishing 
points, where your object is to occupy little space with the 
necessary constructions, By comparing it with the figures in 
the preceding lessons on Perspective, the principle of the con- 
struction will be easily understood, and in practice it will be 


“(Continued from page 378). 


We proceed now to show the method of describing a circle 
in perspective. A square is drawn in the first place, circum- 
seribing the circle; the square is then put into perspectiye, as 
in fig. 84; that in the figure has the side др parallel to the 


Fig, 81. 


ground line; AB is then bisected in x, and the line mv is 
drawn to v, the vanishing point; this line divides the per- 
spective square An cD into halves, Drawing in each half the 
diagonals cz, вт, ре, Ar, a line x о, drawn through the inter- 
sections of these diagonals, is parallel to the ground line, arid 
is the perspective representation of a diameter of the original 
circle parallel to the ground line, The line вт is the perspec- 
tive representation of a diameter at right angles to ко. Take 
Ar, equal to one-fifth of Ar, and join F and v; repeat this 
operation on the part в в, Then the intersections of the line rv 
with the diagonals р x and А 1 will give two points, and the inter- 
sections of the corresponding line next to » v, with the diagonals 
on and вт will give two more points, These four pointe, with 


` | the four points x, т, zz, o, give the eight points, through which 


an ellipse being drawn, we have the correct perspective of a 
circle. You will be assisted in drawing the ellipse by first 
determining its centre; this is done by bisecting the line 1m. 
The perspective centre of the circle and the centre of the 
ellipse are not the same point. The perspective centre of the 
circle is determined by tbe intersection of 1 x and x o. 

In the examples of other objects drawn in perspective, which 
will follow in subsequent lessons, the perspective of plane 
figures will be more fully shown ; but itis requisite, in complet- 
ing this section, that we should now speak of lines which are 
not in theground plane, Lines which are perpendicular to the 
AES plane, have no vanishing point, but are always perpen- 

icular to that plane in their perspective representations, as 
shown in fig. 85. 


Fig. 85. 


Infig.86,let» A be the height of a perpendicular line of which 
itiswished to obtain the perspective; letthe point rin the plan, 
be the foot of this perpendicular, or the point where it inter- 
sects the ground plane then P’ is the perspective of the point 
P, as obtained by the method already described; set up BA 


any where in the ground line, and draw lines from the bing Y 


perhaps the most useful of all that we have given. 
YOL. Tat. 


| Band a, to a point с, taken any where in the horizont: 


54.—N.S. 
¢ 


14 E 


o». From r draw the line Px’ parallel to the ground line; 
from the point n’ draw the line #’ x perpendicular to x x, and 


intersecting o m in н; then the line Р/ Р” perpendicular to n’r’, 
and equal to mz, is the perspective of the line n A. 


We now proceed to sho v the mode of drawin; a perspective 
representation of a buildi.g. : 


Tg. /. P 


ye 


In fig. 87, the part marked m is the plan of a building. 
The line vy у is the ground line; lines drawn from the angles 
of the plan to the place of the eye, determine the points which 
when brought up to the ground line of the picture, and passing 
through x, show the points where the angles of the building 
will come in the representation. = 


Fig. 88; 


In fig. 88 the points vv’ are the vanishing points of the sides 
of the same building; and as these sides are at right angles to 
each other, if ¥ be the vanishing point of lines making an 
angle of 60° with the ground line, v will be the vanishing 
point of lines making an angle of 40° with the ground line; 
this point will have to be taken in the opposite direction 


to Y 
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LESSONS IN ENGLISH.—No XIII. 
By Jons R. Beann, р.р. 


NOUNS COMMON AND PROPER. 

Norws are ordinarily divided into common and proper. This is 
the most general division of nouns. A common youn is a noun 
which.is common to a whole class or kind, 77е is a common 
noun, for it may be used of any tree, and of he whole class; thus 
we say a (ree, and the tree. X proper noun is a noun which is 
proper or peculiar (proprium, Lat. peouliar) to an, individual, a8 
to a person, a place, a city, a nation, ‘hus Alfred is a proper 
noun; so is Lancashire, and London, and England. 

The distinction between common and proper is not very satis- 
factory. If tres is a common noun because the term tree is com- 
mon toall trees, might not George be aecounted a common noun 
because it is common to all the Georges? And is not the name 
Tree as peculiar to the class Tree, as tbe name George is peculiar 
to the class of persons who bear this name ? If, then, Tree is u 
noun peculiar to ап individu] арі 4 class, and if George is the 
same, the distinction between conta a and proper does not appear 
determinate. „In truth, the terme peculiar and common GB not here 
essentially differ, for what is peculiar to гэг) of a class, is common 
to all the members of that class. 

The difficulty seems to arise from the multipucatiun of the 
objects which are considered as nouns proper. So long as thu. 
is but one London, the word London is strictly a proper or pecu- 
liarname. But let there be several cities so called, then a class is 
formed, and the original peeuliarity is lost. What was once 
ise tg an individual Place, is now common to several places. 

roper names, you thus see, pass into common names, 

This want of fixedness and precision is an objection. Neverthe- 
Jess, the classification of nouns as nouns common and nouns proper 
has so rooted itself in our grammar, that I think it bettersto retain. 
it, thau to propose another which might be scarcely free from 
exception. 

Emerson has written a book on what he calls “Representative 
Men." There are also representative nouns or names, Thus 
Solomon stands for a wise man, Cresus for a rich man, Judas for a. 
traitor, Demosthenes for an orator, Cicero for the same, and Homer 
for a poet, Now mark how these are constructed. Shylock 
exclaims— 3 


“A Daniel come to judgment! Yea, a Daniel.“ 


And, we also say of an eminent orator, “ he is the Cicero of his 
age. Daniel and Cicero, in themselves, are proper nouns. In 
virtue of the articles they become, mon. 

As proper nouns become соттоп, so common nouns become 
proper, under the influence of the article, In the latter case, 
however, it is the definite article which produces the effect. A 
Strand is a river's bank. Zhe Strand is a thoroughfare in London, 
жо called because it runs alongside the Thames. So we speak of 
the Channel, the Downs, the United States, the Netherlands, We 
also say the Harbour; but the Harbour is not a proper name, 
except at Portsmouth, where {Ae Harbour means the particular 
harbour that is there ; but the usage is local; whereas it requires 
national usage to convert such a common noun into a proper 
noun, This fact is ا‎ the phrase the Lakes, which 
from national usage means te Lakes of Westmoreland. The Lakes; 
therefore, has become the specific name for the whole districtin 
the North of England where certain lakes arc found, After a 
similar manner we speak of the Highlands. 

The figure termed Personification (ascribing personal qualities 
to inanimate objects) may givéto a common noun the attributes 
of u proper noun. Reason is the highest gift of God; may we, 
O Divine Reason, listen reverently to thy voice!" In the first 
member or part of the sentence, reason is a common noun; in the 
second, in consequence of being the object of a direct address, it 
is a proper noun. x 

We have already seen that common nouns may represent an 
individual or a class. Thus a pigeon is one bird, but 4% pigeon is 
the class of birds, so denominated. Some common nouns in their 
essential import denote a number; such as a /fe/, a navy, a flock, 
These nouns are called collective, or nouns of multitude. Singular 
in form, they are plural in import. Indeed, they denote a class. 
Thus a crowd is a number of individuals considered as forming 
one body; а council is a number of men met for consultation, 
forming the class councillor, in- relation to some particular 
locality. Thus we say, Гат in {Ле council; I am of the councit; 
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that is, I am one of the class or body known under that general 
term, 

Proper nouns may be distinguished as names of places and 
names of persons, Names of places were originally descriptive; 
they described the places to which they were assigned. The Bible 
furnishes such names in abundance; for instance, a place in the 
Wilderness of Sinai was denominated Kibroth- Hattaavah, that is, 
graves of lust, from An historical „event recorded in the book of 
Numbers xi. 34. Names of places have, to the unlearned, ceased 
to be descriptive, because the terms have lost their meaning, Those 
who would know the meaning of the names in English topography 
must study the Teutonic and the Celtic languages, which contain the 
original elements out of which those names were formed. Some in- 


stances have been given —I add two or three. Orc, the name given to. 


the Orkney islands in the Welsh Triads, signifies that which is ez- 
treme, so that Orkney is the extreme or last country, the ultima 
Thule, Ramsgate means the gate or pass leading into Ram, or Ruim, 
the British name for the Isle of Thanet. Canterbury is a corruption 
of the Anglo-Saxon Cantwara byrig, the forts or strongholds of 
the Cantwere, that is, the men of Kent, Cant itself comes from 
Caint, which, in Welsh, means a plain or open country; and it 
was probably the old Welsh name for the slip of open land lying 
between the Weald and the Thames, The word Winchester is a 
hybrid, that is a eross between the British and the Latin, Chester 
is the Latin Castra, @ camp, and denotes a Roman station, It is 
frequent in our names of places; e.g. Manchester, Dorchester, 
Ohester, The first syllable Win is the Welsh Gwent, which like 
(hint (probably the same word) signiges an open country. It 
seems to haye been a name given to several districts in this island. 
Monmouthshire is still called Gwent by the Welsh, and was called 
Went by our English chroniclers as late as the century. The 
Welsh name Gwent was softened by the Anglo-Saxons into Winte; 
whence came /Vinceaster, that is Vt. 

Names of places, as being proper nouns, are distinctive as well 
эз descriptive, Thus Paris is the capital of the French empire. 
But is there another Paris in the world? Our North American 
brothers have uusparingly given the names belonging to {Ле old 
country, to places of recent foundation in the new country, In 
so doing they have caused many of our names of places to lose 
their distinctiveness. The name Boston once denoted the town in 
Lincolnshire so called. The name was distinctive, Another 
Boston has sprung up in Massachusetts. Now, then, when we 
use the term, we are obliged to add some distinctive epithet, and 
call the one Boston in England, and the other Boston in the United 
States. Unless such an epithet is added, confusion must ensue. 
] have known a letter travel ovef large part of England in search 
of the right DrougAtom, where lived the person for whom it.was 
intended. 

I subjoin some examples of the meaning of names of places in 
England. 

Namesof towns ending in mouth and ford.—Instances: Plymouth, 
Tynemouth, Yarmouth, Portsmouth; Oxford, Stratford, Xomford, Sal 
ford, * : 

The ending mouth denotes the mouth of a river, ог the point 
where a river falls into the sea; thus Tynemouth is the mouth of 


` the river Tyne. Portsmouth, the mouth of the Port, originally 


denoted the projecting land forming the narrow opening by which 
ships pass from the sea (Spithead) into the harbour. Ford, the 
German furt, signifies the part of a river or stream which, from its 
being shallow, may be forded, or passed dry-foot. 

Names of towns ending in chester’ caster, cester —Instances: Dor- 

chester, Porchester, Lancaster, Doncaster, Gioucester, Worcester, Leicester, 
Cirencester. 
These endings come from either the Roman castra or the Saxon 
caester, according as tlie one or the other may be considered as the 
original word; notimprobably the Saxon caesferis a derivative 
from the Latin castra or castrum. Castrum in Latin, as caester in 
Saxon, denotes a ‚fort, a fortification, a castle, an encampment; 
hence a military selllement, and во a town or city; for many of 
our towns were at the first military settlements. 

Names of towns and villages in wich or wick —Instanees: Green- 
Woolwich, Harwich, Norwich, Nantwich, Berwick, Keswick, 


Wich or wick denotes an inlet or creek formed by the bend of 


* See Proceedings of Philological Society, vol. i. p. 9, &c. 


€ 


a river; then the land so enclosed, and then. the collection of 
abodes fixed there; and so a fortification, a village, or town, 

The ending shire,—Instanees: Yorkshire, Cardiganshire, Devonshire, 
Lancashire, Cheshire, . 

Shire, connected with the German scheren (Saxon, scir), to cut. 
to cut off, to divide, denotes a division of a. country, a large dis~ 
trict ; thus, Yorkshire is the district which belongs to the city of 
York, and of which that city is the (provincial) capital. 

The ending sez, —Instauces: Esser, Middlesex, Sussew, Wessex. 


Sex is the remainder of the old Saxon term Seaxe, Saxe (Gers 
man, Sachse), signifying Sawons ; so that Susse means the south 
Saxons, &c. 

The endings borough, burg (German burg, a castle), bury.—Inajances: 
Peterborough, Queensborough, Edinburgh, Sudbury, Bury. 


Borough, softened into burg and Burg, is the German burg 
(Greek; purg), a fortified place, a town; borough, considered as a 
municipality, is а derived and comparatively recent application. 
Burg or Bury also signifies a bosom, that is, a valsıenvironed with 
hills; hence the use of the word in relation to places situated as 
is Bury in Lancashire, " 


The,ending or prefix Hum,—Instances: Higham, Hampstead, 
Hampton, Oakham: 


Ham, still continued as a separate word in the diminutive hamlet, 
denotes a dwelling, and hence a village. 


The ending minster,—Instances: Westminster, Uxminster, War- 
minster. 


Minster is a Saxon word signifying a monastery or settlement of 
monks; hence its application to some of our-cathedralsy as tlie. 
York Minster. 


8 _ COMPOSITION. 


Study, and, as well as you can, reproduce the following 
observations; and while you employ them as an exercise in com- 
position, “mark, learn, and inwardly digest," so as to observe aud 
follow their practical wisdom. 


Tue Exercise or Trou. 


‘A little hard thinking will supply. the place of a great deal of 
reading, and an®hour or two spent in this manner sometimes lead 

ou to conclusions which it would require a volume to establish, 
che mind advances in its train of thought,-as a restive colt pro- 
ceeds on the road in which you wish to guide him; he is always 
running to one side or the other, and deviatiñg from the proper 
path, to which it is your affair to bring him back, 

Ihave asked several men what газы in their minds when they 
are thinking; and F never could find any man who could think for 
two minutes together. Everybody has seemed to admit that it 
was a perpetual deviation from a particular path, and a perpetual 
return to it; which, imperfect as the operation is, is the only 
method in which we can operate withtour. minds to carry on any 
processof thought, It takes some time to throw the mind into an 
attitude of thought, or into any attitude; though the power of’ 
doing this, and in general of thinking, is amazingly increased by 
habit. Weacquire, at length, a greater command over our associu- 
tions, and are better enabled to pursue one object, unmoved by all 
‘the other thoughts which cross it in every direction, — Sydney. 
| Smith. р 

. 


Tue FOLLY or UNIVERSAL ACQUIREMENTS. 


There is another foppery which is to be cautiously guarded 
against—the foppery of iy,—of knowing all sciences an 
excelling in all arts,—chemistry, mathematics, algebra, dancing, 
history, reasoning, riding, fencing, Low Dutch, High Dutch, 
natural philosophy, and enough of Spanish to talk about Lope de 
Vega: in short, the modern precept of education very often in, 
“Take the admirable Crichton for your model; I would have you 
ignorant of nothing ^ Now my advice; on the contrary, is, to have 
the courage to be ignorant of a great number of things, in order to 
avoid the calamity of being ignorant of everything. 1 would exact’ 
lof a young man a pledge that he would never read Lope de Vega; 
he should pawn to me his honourto abstain from Bettinelli, and his 
thirty-five original sonueteers; and I wouid exact from him tho: 
most rigid securities.that І was never to hear anything about that 
race of puny poets who lived.in the reigns of Cosmo and Lorenzo 
di Medici. Sydney Smith. / 

. 
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ў (9.) Quieonque, whoever, whosoever, is generally masculine, 

LESSONS IN FRENCH.—No. LIII. And has no cleat E S , | 

1 By Professor Lovis FAsqvELLE, LL.D. Quiconque flatte ses maitres, les Whoever flatters his masters be- E 

‘ trahit. Massirox. them, 1 
1 $ 40.—Remarxs on THE INDEFINITE, PRONOUNS, - est capable de mentir, | Whoever is capable of falsehood is 
est indigne d’être compté aunombre | unworthy to be counted among the 

(I.) Auraur, others. This pronoun is applied only to per- | des hommes. FENELON. | number of men. 

sons. It has no change of form for gender or number, and is | Quiconque est soupçonneux, in- Whoever 9 is suspicious, invites 
vite la trahison. VorTAmE. | treachery. > 


used only as an indirect regimen :— 

L'honnéte homme est diseret; il The gentleman is discreet ; he ob- 
remarque les défauts d'autrui, mais | serves the defects of others, but never 
il n'en parle jamais. alludes to them. 

Sr. EvREMOND. Do not unto others that which 

Ne fais point à autrui ce que tu | thou wouldest not like to be done unto 
ve voudrais pas qu'on te fit. thee, 

(2.) CHACUN, every one, each one, When this onoun is 
absolute, and means every one, everybody, it is invariable :— 

Le sens commun n'est pas chose Common sense is no common 


ommno, thing, though every one believes he 
Chaoun pourtant, croit en avoir | has enough of it, 1 


Assez. VALAINCOURT, 
Chacun est prosterné devant les | Every one bows before the for- 
tunate. 1 


gens heureux. DESTOUCHES, 

(3.) When chacun is used relatively it may take the form 
of the feminine :— Ң 

Chacune de nous (des femmes) se | — Every one of из (women) thought 
prétendait supérieure aux autres en | herself superior in beauty to the 
beauté. MONTESQUIEU, | others, 

(4.) Ox (one, people, they) is always in the nominative; and 
although always construed with a verb in the third person 
singular, it conveys most generally the idea of plurality, It 
is commonly used in indefinite sentences :— 


On dit, people say, they say, it is said. On parle, somebody speaks, &c. 


On garde sans remords ce qu'on We (one, people) keep without re- 
acquiert sans crime. CORNEILLE. | morse that which we( one, people) 
acquire without crime. 


We (people. they) read again and 


On relit tont Racine: on choisit. 
again all Racine; we (&c.) select in 


dans Voltaire, DELILLE. 


Voltaire. 
On ne surmonte Ie vice qu'en le We conquer vice only by avoid- 
fuyant. FENELON. ing it. 
(5.) On, coming immediately after the words ef, si, 


que, and qui, is generally preceded by the article 7, used for 
euphony :— 

‘Ce que l'on conçoit bien, s'ex- 
prime clairement. BOILEAU. 
C'est d'nn roi que Ton tient cette 

maxime auguste, Р 
Que jamais on n'est grand, qu'au- 

tant que l'on est-juste. 

BOILEAU, 


(8.) Persoxye, no one, nobody, used as an indefinite pronoun, 
is always masculine and singular. When used as nominative 
to a verb expressed, it is followed by ne: — 

Ti west personne qui ne cherche | There is no one who does not seek 
à se rendre heureux.— to render himself happy. 


thought. * 
Personne ne veut être plaint de No one wishes to be pitied on 


ses erreurs. VAUVENARGUES. | account of Sis mistakes, ә 
Nore.—The word personne, used as a noun, and meaning 
a particular person, is of the feminine gender. 


That which one understands well, 
he clearly expresses. 

It is from a king that we derive 
this august mazim, that one is only. 
great in proportion as he is just, 


(7.) Quxrab'ux, somebody, some one, any one, anybody, used 
absolutely, is invariable :— 
Envier quelqu'un c'est s'avouer 


n iuférieur. self 
ыз Met. ре L'ESPINASSE. 


Quelqu'un a-t-il jamais douté Has any one ever had АЕ 
sérieusement de l'existence de | doubts on the existence of Godt 
Dieu? GIRAULT-DUVIVIER. 


(8.) Quelqu'un, used relatively, changes for gender and 
E. ү has then the sense of some of, some one of :— 
Connaissez-vous quelqwune de oes | | Do you know any one of those 


s, quelques-uns de ces mes- | ladies, any of those gentlemen? 
— 15 = GIRAULT DUVIVIER. 


To envy any one is confessing one’s 
his inferior. 


2 


(10.) L'un l'autre, one another, each other, the one and th 
other. This pronoun makes in the feminine l'une l'autre, and 4 
in the plural les uns des autres, les unes les autres: 


Tout le monde se confiait l'un à Everybody confided one to another 
l'autre cette confidence. this communication. 
RULIIIERES, | 
Tout le peuple suivit Virginie, AU the people followed Virginia, І 
les uns par curiosité, les autres. par | some through curiosity, some through | 
considération pour Icilius. respect for Icilius. 
Vrnror. | 
П y a deux sortes de ruines; There are two sorts qf ruins ; one І 
Tune l'ouvrage du temps, l'autre | the work of time, the other the work 
l'ouvrage des hommes. of men. 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 


(11.) L'un et l'autre, les uns les autres (Joth.) This ex- 
pression may be used of persons and of things :— 
La Condamine a parcouru l'un et | Ta Condamine travelled over both | 


lautre hémisphére,* BUFFON, hemispheres, * | 
L'un et l'autre consul swivaient| Both consuls followed his stand- * | 
ards, 


ses étenddtts, CORNEILLE, 

Sous Tune et re époque, il | At both epochs a large number of 
périt un trés gr: nombre de ci- | citizens perished. ! 
toyens. BARTHELEMY, » | 


Ils se réunissaient les uns et les united with one another 
autres contre l'ennemi commun, against the common enemy. | 
GIRAULT-DUVIVIER. | 


» 
(12.) Tel, telle, feminine, such, many a person, many, is an „ 
indefinite pronoun in the following and in similar sentences :— 
Tel donne à pleines mains, qui | Many a one may give bountifully 


woblige personne. CORNEILLE without obliging any one, | 
Tel brille au second rang, qui Many a person may shine in the ] 


s'éclipse au premier, VOLTAIRE, | second rank, who is eclipsed in the | 
first. nl 

Tel est pris qui croyait prendre. Many are caught while attempting N 
LA FONTAINE. | to catch others. \ 


Many [атип] for whom. retreat » 
has no attractions, consecrates herself 
to the Lord through mere pride, 

Many friends whom we think use- 
less render us, in our need, valuable 
services. | 


Telle, sans aucun attrait pour la. 
retraite, se consacre au Seigneur 
par pure fierté, MASSILLON. 

Tels que l'on croit d'inutiles amis, 
dans le besoin rendent de bons 
services. BOURSAULT. 


(13.) Tel, in connection with Monsieur, Madam, &c., as {| 
Monsieur un tel, Madame ипе telle, Mr., Mrs. such-a-one, is | 
"used sustantively. ; . Gji 

(14.) Tout, every one, every thing. This word, employed ' 
absolutely, is invariable:— | 

A la seule vertu, sois sûr que | Be assured that it is with virtue | 

prospers. 


tout prospere, alone that every thing. 5 
F. DE NEUFCHATEAU. Every one is not Caumartin, 

Toutn’estpas Caumart'n Bignon, | Bignon, nor @. L 
ni d'Aguesseau. BOILEAU. His great genius embraced every h 

Son grand génie embrassait tout. | thing. n 

BossET. * ' 
T LI 
$ 42.—Vznns. p 


(I.) The verb is that part of speech which expresses an 
action done or suffered by the subject; or simply indicates the ? 
condition of the subject. 

(2.) The subject or the nominative of a verb is the person 
or thing doing the action, or being in the condition expressed u 
by the verb, It replies to the question qui est-ce-qui? who? for 
persons; and qu'est-ce-qui? which? what? for things. 

(3.) Verbs admit two kinds ef regimen : the direct regimen 
and the indirect regimen, 


* The noun is in the singular, because-the word hémisphère is under- 
stood after the word lum. This rule is observed by the best French v 
authors, \! 


. 

P " LESSONS iN LATIN. nU 
4.) The direct regimen, or immediate object, is that which | Four bien juger les faut) То. 
ete а direct man t ec Wo. CUN eer oom 


completes in a direct manner the signification of a verb; that 
is to say, without the aid of any other intermediate word. It 
answers to the question gui? whom? for persons, and quoi? 
* what? for things. i 
(5.) The indirect regimen, or remote object, is that which 
completes the signification of the verb by means of an inter- 
mediate word, such as the prepositions à, de, pour, avec, dans, 
&c.—à qui? to whom? de qui? of or from whom? pour qui? 
for whom? avec qui? &c., for persons ; and à quoi? to what? 
de quoi? of or from what? &e., for things. 
(6.) Verbs are regular, irregular, or defective. $ 44 (2). 
* 


$ 43. —Dirrerent Sorts or VERBS. 


{12 There are five sorts of verbs: active, passive, neuter, 
reflective or pronominal, and unipersonal. 1 

(2.) The active verb is that which expresses an action per- 
formed by the subject, and haying some person or thing for 
its object." This object is the direct regimen of the verb. 

(3.) Every French verb after which quelqu'un, some one, 
quelquechose, something, may be placed, is an active verb. 
Thus, in the following sentences, protéger, changer, chanter, 
&c,, are active verbs, because we may say protéger quelqu'un, 
to protect some one; changer quelquechose, to change some- 
thing :— ° 


Dieu protège l'innocence. Godgrotects innocence. 
s RACINE, . *| 
- L'habit change les mœurs. Dress changes the manners. 
VOLTAIRE, л 
Les oygnes ne chantent pas leur Swans do not sing their death. 
mort. Burrox. 


(4.) The passive verb is the contrary of the active verb. 
The active verb presents the subject gs performing an action 
immediately directed towards an object; whereas the pässive 
verb presents the subject as suffering or receiving an action. 
The passive verb is composed of the past participle of an 
active verb and the auxiliary être, to be. (See $ 54.) 


Nos'tvampagnes sont ertilisées par | Our fields are fertilized by the 
la pluie. L'ACADEMIE. rain, 

il ай guidé par la force de son | Hewasguided by the force of his 
génie. MASSILLON. genius. 

Les petits esprits sont trop blessés Little minds are too múch телей 
des petites choses. with triftes. 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, 

(5.) The neuter verb marks, like the active verb, an action 
performed by the subject ; but this action can only reach the 
object indirectly; that is, by means of a preposition, Hence 
it is that the neuter verb never has a direct regimen, and tha: 
the words quelqu'un and quelquechose cannot be placed after it. 

‚А. neuter verb can never be used in the passive voice :— — 
Socrates spent the last day of his 

life in discoursing upon the immor- 

tality of the soul. a; 


Socrate passa le dernier jour de 
sa vie à discourir de l'immortalité 


de l'âme, L'ACADEMIE, 
Le feu qui semble éteint, dort | The fire which seems extinct sleep: 
souvent sous ва cendre, often under its ashes, 


CORNEILLE. 

Les Platéens citèrent les Lacé- | The Plateans cited the Lacedemo- 
démoniens à comparattr2 devant les | nians to appear before the Amphye- 
Amphyotions, LE GENDRE. tions. . 

(6.) The reflective or pronomihal verb is conjugated with 
two pronouns of the same person; je me, tu te, il se, nous nous, 
vous vous, ils se, (See $ 56):— 

Je me flatte, I flatter myself. Vous vous félicitez, you congratu- 
late yourselves, 

We should not flatter ourselves : 
the most experienced have committed 
capital errors, 


П пе faut pas se flatter, les plus 
expérimentés ont fait des ſuutes ca- 


pitales, BOSSUET. 

Lea peuples se féliciteront d'avoir. The nations will congratulate them» 

un rvi qui lui ressemble, selves upon having a king who re- 
MASSILLON. sembles him. 


Il ne faut pas permettre à We should not allow a man to de- 

l'homme de se mépriser entitrement. | spise himself entirely. 
BossueT. 

(7.) The unipersonal verb can only be used in the third 
person singular; II pleut, i raris; il gèle, if freezes; il tonne, 
it thunders ;— 

c 


Il јаш rendre meilleur le pauvre | Ie should (it is necessary to) ., 
qu'on soulage. SAINT-LAMBERT. | prove the poor whom we Bebes t 

(8.) There are two verbs called auxiliary, because they serye 
p gate all others, They are—avoir, іо have; and être,. 
o be, 


LESSONS IN LATIN.—No. XLVIII. 
T Ву Joux R. Brann, D. D. 
GOVERNMENT. 


GOVERNMENT involves dependence between words as agree- 
ment involves similarity. One word is said to govern another 
when the one is dependent on the other, and is modified in 
form and meaning by the other. Take; as an instance, the 
words 

Pignus amoris. 

Pledge of love. 
This is an example of dependence or government, for amoris is 
dependent on pignus, and is changed by that dependence from 
amor to amoris, 

Government may take place between 

1. One noun and another noun, 
2. A pronoun and a noun, 
An adjective and a noun, 
An adverb and a noun, 
5. Prepositions and nouns, 
6. Verbs and nouns or.pronouns, 
T. Verbs and verbs, 
8, Verbs and relatives, 
9. Verbs and conjunctions. 
1, One noun may govern another, е. g., 
Hic est hortus regis; ` 
This is the garden of the king ; 
where regis is in the genitive case governed by the noun 
hortus, 

The rule then is—One noun governs another in the genitive 
case. 

This construction resembles the English—¢his is the king's 
garden, where king's is in the possessive or genitive case 

overned by garden. King's, it will be observed, is a form 
erived from king,asregis is a modification of rex. Here the 
Latin idiom agrees with the English idiom. 

The effect of this genitive, or of the governed word, is to 
define more exactly the governing word, е, g., we may ask ; 
** Whose garden?" The answer is, “ the king's garden.” The 
noun in the genitive then performs the part of an attributive, 
and the phrase hortus regis is,pretty much the same as hortus. 


regius, the royal garden. 


„This instance of a noun-government denotes possession. 
Similar is the import when relationship is НЕЯ ; Е 
Hectoris uxor Andromache, Andromache, the wife of Hector. 1 

The genitive, also, denotes a whole of which a part is taken, 
and hence is termed partitive (genitivus partitiyus), as, partes 
corpóris, parts of the body. 

It may, moreover, signify the originator, cause, or producer; 
and hence the word genitive, from gigno, I beget; for instance; 
conjufatio Catilinae, Catiline's conspiracy, that is, the con- 
spiracy originated by Catiline; desiderium patriae, desire for one's 
native land, that is, the longing caused in the mind by one's 
native land. x: 

Of, is the general sign of the genitive, but here we have 

employed for; for is sometimes the only word which will give 
the sense of the original, The Latin genitive has a wider 
En than the English. 
, In English we employ the partitive genitive where there is 
in reality no partition. Thus, we say, “There were four of 
us, that is, “ we were four;" во said the Latins, quatuor 
| eramus, avoiding the previous form, 

2. A pronoun may govern a noun or another pronoun, e. g. 
= 1, Animalium alia rationis expertia sunt, alia utentia. 

Qf animals, some are devoid of reaso., others use (reason). 
2. Quis vestrum est medicus ? A 
Which of you is a physician? 
e 


& 
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vs f ес Я aestans, tis, excellent; quotusquisque, how few; panis, is, m, 
Al cove anima he gn; vocum geredet rear iR m | 
A pronoun governs a noun or a pronoun in the genitive case. { ‘Exerciss.—Latin-ENGuisi. A 


Instead of the partitive genitive, a preposition with its Nullum malum est vehementius et importunius quam invidia ; 
ease is often 


| $ л 
the sitions 80 е e, quid caelali argenti, quid stragulae vestis, quid pictarum tabula. 

propor — used, prep! employed ar en apud illum putatis esse? quaeritur nuni quod officium aliud 
Ü pend ji 3 аай | alio majus sit; estne quisquam. omnium mortalium de quo melius 


ſexistimes tu? prose quisque, ut in quoque erat auctoritatis plu- 
rimum, ad pepulun loquebatur; mens hominum est nescia sortis 
futurae; veteres Germani non erant amantes literarum, sed pa- 
tientes sitis, frigoris et laborum ; Africa greges ferorum asinorum 
alit; Alexander Magnus irae mon erat potens; veteres Homani 
loriae fuerunt cupidissimi; aestace dies sunt longiores quam 
ieme; nihil est.clementif divinius; luna terrae proprior est sole; 
ut animus corpore est nobilior, ita virtus praestantior est robore 
et externa specie; quanta honesta mors turpi vitáest potior quo- 
tu quisque philosophorum est tecum ? tribuat legem promulgarunt 
‘| ut consulus alter ex plebe crearetur; nos sumus permulti; The- 


The sense.of sight is the keenest of all our senses. 
The neuter quid used partitively governs a genitiye case, e. g., 
Quid mulieris habes uxorem ? Í 

What sort of a wife have you? 
3. Anadjeetive may govern a natm, e, g., 


Gallorum omnium fortissimi suut Belgae, 
The Délgae are the bravest of ай the Gauls. 


Sum unus mullorum. mistocles noctu de servis suis quem habuit fidelissimum ad regem 
Zam опе of many. misit; honoris tui caus& hue ad te venimus; Hasdrubal Gisgonis 
Conon erat prudens rei militaris. erat filius; quot estis? pauci sumus; acerrimus inter reeusantes 
` Conon was wise in military affairs. Callisthenes fuit; Themistocles plurima mala omnium Graecorum. 


indomum Xerxis intulit; major est Neronum; Deiphöbe sum, 
Glauci filia; amici regis sunt pauci; Thales sapientissimus in 
septem fuit; Trevirorum civitas longe plurimum totius Galliae 
equitatu valet; quo amentiae progressi estis? bonus amicus in 

mala re dimidium est mali; potest quidquam csse absurdius quam 

uo minus vitae restat, eo plus viatici quaerere ? tibi idem consilii 

о, quod mi et ipsi; eorum beneficiorum partim ejusmodi | 
sunt ut ad universos cives pertineant, partim singulos ut attin- 
gant; tibi divitiarum affatim est; terrorum et fraudis abunde est ; 
tu me amoris magis quam honoris servavisti gratig? simulabat se { 
se negotii gratiä properare; omnes dono militari virtutis ergo do- | 
nati sunt; unus ille dies mihi immoztalitatis erat instar, quo in ) 
patriam redii, 


From these instances it appears that adjechves in the super- 
lative degree, numeral adjectives, and. adjectives denoting states of 
mind, govern nouns in the genitive, i 
Indeed, as in English, so in Latin, all partitives govern a 
genitive. Accordingly, an adjective in the comparative degree 
may have a genitive dependenton it, e. g., 
Fratrum tuorum, soror, sum major natu. 
Iam the older of thy (two) brothers, sister. ¥ 
An adjeetive in the comparative degree takes after it a noun 
or pronoun in the ablative, e. g., 
Dignior est mulier marito. 
The wife is more worthy than her husband, 
Instend of the ablative you may, by employing quam, put 
the same case after the verb as it has before it, e. g., 
Dignior est mulier quam maritus. + 
Duce esse mulierem quam maritum confirmo. 
4, An adverb may govern a noun, e. g., 


Gallus manime omnium nobilium Graecis litteris studuit, 


ExGLI8H-LATIN, 


The king's wife isfair; the king's wife is fairer than the gc- 
neral’s wife; which of the two is the wiser? Socrates is the wisest 
of mortals ; what bread (what of bread) hast thou? to such a pitch 
of madness has he proceeded that all men call him a fool; the 
soldiers came on account of the war; for the honour of the gene- 
ral rewards have been given to each of the soldiers; I have enough 
of books; that book is to me as good as (instar) all books, 


Gultus studied Greek most of all the nobles, Aesopi Fabulae, 
Justitia niht expetit praemii. TESTUDO ET AQUILA. d ©. 
Justice sesks no reward, 


Testudo aquilam magnopere orabat, ut sese volare doceret. 
Aquila ei ostendebat quidam eam petere rem contrariam suae natu - 
тае; sed illa nihilominus iustabat, «t obsecrabat aquilam ut se volu- 
crem facere vellet. Itaque ungulis arreptam aquila sustulit in 
sublime, et dimisit illam, ut per aerem ferretur. Tum in saxa 
incidens commiuuta interiit, Haec fabula docet multos cupidita- 
tibus suis oecaecatos consilia prudentiorum respuere, et in exitium 
ruere stultitia sua. , e 


The general fact may be stated thus :— 


Adverbs denoting quantity, and some adeerbs of place, govern 
nouns in the genitive case. я 


Maxime, which,governs omnium nobilium, is an adverb of 
quantity, Nihil, which governs praemii (literally, nothing of 
reward), is an adverbof quantity; nihil might be considered 
28 an indeclinable noun; then the instance would fall under 
the rule One noun governs another in the genitive case.” 

As 6 place governing the genitive, 
take this: 


LUSCINIA ET ÁCCIPITER, . 


| Accipiter esuriens rapuit lusciniam. Quae quum intelligeret 
sibi mortem impendere, ad preces conversa orat accipitrem ne se 


perdat sine caus; se enim avidissimum ventrem illius non posse 


Ubi gentium sumus ? 
Where in the world. are wc? 


To this category may be referred such Phrases as o 


Ev impudentiae processit; 

He went to such a pitch of impudence ; i 
where impudentiae is a genitive governed by the adverb of 
place, eo. Similar is the form tunc temporis, Леп of time, at 
that time. 

Among adverbs governing a genitive, it is usual to place 
gratia, caush, &c., but these are really nouns in the ablative ; 
ergo, which governs a genitive, is also a (Greek) noun in the 
ablative, instar (after the manner of), classed among the 
adverbs that govern the genitive, is an indeclinable noun 
which signifies outline, likeness, 


NOCARUBARY. 
Potior (comp. of potis, superlative, potissimus), potius, preferable; 
importunus, a, um, troublesome; тазе! argentum, embossed 
a vestis, flowing robes; pict, tab., paintings, pictures; 


5 


2 


оше: 
рее; 


ёадаіе; venor, 1. dep. I hunt for; Mors (with a capital М), 2 


explere, et suadere adco ut grandiores aliquas volucres venetur. 
Cui accipiter, “ insanirem," inquit, ‘si partam praedam amittere, 
et incerta pro certis sectari vellem." 


> SENEX вт Mons. 
р 


Senexin silv& ligna ceciderat, iisque sublatis domum redire 
coepit. Quum aliquantum viae progressus esset, et onere et vid 
defatigatus, fascem deposuit, et secum aetatis et inopiae mala 
contemplatus, Mortem clará voce invocat, quae ipsum ab omnibus 
his malis liberet, Tum Mors, senis precibus auditis, subito adatitit, 
et quid vellet percunctatur. At senex, quem jam votorum suorum 
poenitebat, “nihil,” inquit, ‘sed requiro qui onus paululum: 
allövet, dum eum rursus subeo.” 


VOCABULARY. 


Testudo, Inis, T. a tortoise; insto, 1.T urge; obsecro 1. Fänstruct ; 
volucris, e, abletofty; ungula, ae, f. a talon; suffero; sufferre sustuli, 
sublatum, 3. Г raise up; comminuo, 3. Zbreak in pieces; оссаесо, 
I make blind; respuo, 3. I refuse, з luscinia, ae, f a 
llvinity. 


D) 


the personification of death, death considered as a 


LI 
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ET C—No. Xi you, but you cannot prove that I owe you anything. 9. Have 
LESSONS IN GERMAN. No. XLII. you seen your brother to-day? 10. Yes, ar pus sitting 


Section ХСП. 

Taugen answers to the English phrase, “to be good, or fit 
for“ Ex.: Wozu taugt viefes? What is this good for? or, more 
literally, whereto serves this? Das taugt nichts; that is good for 
nothing. From thjs is derived the noun „ Taugenichts“ worth- 
less fellow; as, ein langer Schweif den heuchleriſchen Taugenichtſen 
Wieland); a long train of good - for- nothing fellows. 

I. Große Augen machen, (literally, to make big eyes,) is a phrase 
signifying, “to appear surprised, or astonished.” 

Exercıse 95. 


Anbieten, to offer, Erſtürmen, to take Taugen, (See above); | 
proffer, tender ; by storm; Tüͤrkiſch, Turkish; 

Anführung, f. lending, Füßter, m. leader, Undilligkeit, „, un- 
conduct, com- commander; reasonableness, in- 
mand; Gulden, m. florin, justice; 

Angriff, m. attack as. guilder; Ungariſch, Hungarian; 
Sault; ® Härte, . harshness, Verweichlichen, to ef- 

3Batterie, F battery; unkindness; feminate; 

Bezahlen, to pay; Hinausſpringen, to Verzehren, to consume, 

Darbieten, to offer; spring out, rush eat; E 

Dragoner, m. dra- out; Borjeyen, to place be- 
кооп; Kreuzer, m. a small fore, put before; 

Eintreten, to enter, coin; Wirth. m. host, land- 
step in; Preußiſch Prussian ; lord, inn-keeper. 

Erſchöͤpft, exhausted, + & e 
spent; 

з {шь ihrer noch einmal fo viele There are twice as many of 
als unſer. them as of us. 


I have offered him money. 

Gold is not fit for edge-tools, 
because it is too soft. 

Не seemed surprised, as ће saw 
nach langer Trennung wieder et^ me again, after (a) long se- 
blickte. paration. 

1. Die Räuber ſetzten ſich um ein großes Feuer, welches ſie in der Mitte 
des Walres angezündet hatten. 2. Er fepte fih an den Tiſch. 3. Er 
feste fich auf fein Pferd, und ſprengte die Stadt hinaus. 4. Die Dragoner 
ſaßen alle zu Pferde, und warteten nur noch auf ihren Führen um den 
Angriff zu beginnen. 5. Er ſaß auf ſeinem Throne fo finſter und fo bleich. 
(ußtand.) 6. Wir trafen ihn unter einem Baume ſitzend. 7. Der Gaſt 
fragte den andern (Sect. 83. VIII.) Morgen den Wirth, was er ſchuldig 
fet. (Sect, 44. VI.) 8. Er hatte für vas, was er verzehrt hatte, einen 
preußiſchen Thaler, oder einen Gulden fünf und vierzig Kreuzer zu bezahlen 
9. Dieſer Mann ift mir hundert Thaler ſchuldig. 10. Nachdem er all 
fein Geld in der Fremde verzehrt hatte, kam er arm und entblößt in ſeine 
Heimath zurück. 11. Der Soldat verzehete die ihm vorgeſetzten Speiſen 
mit dem größten Appetit, 12. Sind es ihrer viele, die die Feſtung ver- 
theldigen ? 13. Ja, es find deren viele, aber es dürften ihrer noch fo viele 
fein, fo fürchten wir uns doch nicht. 14. Es waren ihrer etwa hundert, 
die unter Anführung eines noch jungen Soldaten die Batterie erſtürmten. 
15. Gin verweichlichter Menſch taugt zu keiner Arbeit. 16. Dieſer Beweis 
taugt nichts. 17. Der ungarische General bot freiwillig dem türkiſchen 
Жат feine Dienfte an. 18. Der Baer Got dem erſchöͤpften Steifenten. 
einige Aepfel an. 19. Man liest ofte in den Zeitungen, es biete ſich eine 
gute Gelegenheit var, fein Glück zu machen. 20 Er beklagt ſich über 
Unbiffigheit und Härte. 21. Du verfajt mir die Freiheit, mich bei dir be⸗ 
klagen zu dürfen. 22. Er wußte nicht recht, wie ihm geſchah, und machte 
bei dieſem Ereigniſſe große Augen. 23. Er machte große Augen, als er 
den Freund eintreten fab, den er in beinahe zehn Jahren nicht geſehen 
hatte. Ў 

1. This knife is good for nothing, give me another. 
What you have done is good for nothing. 3. What is a dis- 
honest man good for? 4. These poor people ate the food that 
was offered them with the greatest appetite. 5. We read in 
every paper, that Australia offers a good opportunity to make 
one’s fortune, 6. We were astonished to see our friend, who 
we believed was in Germany. 7. This man owes me more than 
twenty pounds; but he says he has paid me. 8. I will pay 


© 


Ich habe ihm Geld angeboten, 

Gold {айд nicht zu Schneldewerk⸗ 
zeugen, weil es zu weich ift. 

Er machte große Augen, als er mich 


2 


under a tree in our garden. 11. The soldiers mounted their 
horses and waited for the signal of their commander to begin 


the attack. 
Szcrrox. XCIII. 


Gehen and zugehen (in the sense “to succeed or get on”) are 
often used impersonally like the English “go.” Ex.: Wie geht 
es? How goes it? Es geht recht munter zu; it is going off right 
merrily. + 

I. Erſt (first) often answers to the English “only, not be- 
fore, no more than, just, &c.; as, Es fiet noch fo neu aus, als 
wenn es erſt gekauft wäre; it still looks as new, as though it had 
just been bought. Die Schule geht erſt um zehn Uhr an; the school 
does not begin before ten o'clock. Sie ijt evt breizehn Jahre alt; 
she is only thirteen years old. S А 

II. Nachſt (next) applied to time, denotes the period nearest 
at hand; künftig (future, next, coming) applies to future time, 
near or distant. Ex.: Ich Hoffe in der nächſten Woche dieſes Buch 
beendigen zu kennen; I hope to be able by (in the) next week to 
finish this book. Er wird in künftigen Jahren vorſichtiger fein; in 
coming years he will be more careful. 


Exercıse 96. 
Beſorgen, to conduct, Himmliſch, heavenly, Lebensmittel pl.victuals, 


manage, attend to, celestial; provisions ; 
take care of; Hinlänglich, sufüci- Unüberlegt, inconsid- 
Gift, (See I) ently, enough; erate, rash ; * 


Gelingen, tawsucceed, Hinſepen, to sit down; Verforgen, to provides 
prosper, speed; Irrtiſch, terrestrial, Vorbei, past, gone; 

Geſchaftig busy, bu- earthy, earthly; Zeitlich, temporal, 
sied, active; Künftig, (See IL); earthly, timely; 

Hauslich, domestic; Zugehen, (See above.) 

So geht es in der Welt zu. So the world goes. 

Es geht feit vierzehn Tagen beſſer For a fortnight past it goes 
mit ihm. T better with him. 

Erſt übers Jahr kann es geſchehen. It can only take place a year 
hence. 

She arrived only yesterday, 

No one knows what the (next 
day) morrow may bring with 
it. 

No one knows what the next 
days may bring with them, 
(In) the coming year I shall 
probably visit Switzerland. 
Thiswastheimmediste (nearest) 

cause of his departure. 

He bas attended to (done) the 
errand. 

He attends to (does) his busi- 
ness himself, 

Man verforgte den Freinden mit The stranger was provided (sup- 
Allem, was er nöthig hatte. plied) with all that he needed. 
1. Erſt nahm er Papier und Ferern, dann ſetzte er fid) hin zu ſchreiben. 

2. Er hat eben erft angefangen zu arbeiten. 3. Es ift erſt ſieben Uhr vor. 

bei. 4. Dieſer Knabe iſt erſt dreizehn Jahre alt. 5. Nun ging es erſt 

recht arg zu. 6. Es t eine halbe Stunde weit bis zum nächſten Dorfe. 

7. Dies ift ver nachſte Weg dahin. 8. Ich will ihm mit der nach ſten Poft ` 

ſchreiben. 9. Ein unüberlegte Wort ift zuweilen die nächſte Urſache zu 

Streit und Hader. 10. Mein Freund kommt bie пасе Woche hlerher. 

11. Im künftigen Jahre gedentt er nach Amerika zu сеет. 12. In fünf» 

tigen Jahren werde ich vorſichtiger fein, 13. Künftige Weche gehe ich 

einige Tage aufs Land. 14. An das künftige Leben follten wir mehr den» 
ken, als an das zeitliche. 15. Mein künftiges Leben fol bir gewidmet ſein. 

16. Ich befürchte, es wird auf tiefe Weiſe nicht gelingen 17. Er forgt 

mehr für ire als für himmliſche Reichthümer. 18. Die geſchäftige 

Frau beſorgt alle häuslichen Arbeiten (Ot. 19. Der Nachbar beſorgte 

mir den Brief cuf die Poſt. 20. Der Auftrag wurde von dem kleinen 

Knaben pünktlich beſorgt. 21. Die Beſtung wurde hinlänglich mit Lebens⸗ 

mitteln verſorgt. 22. Der Bruder verſorgte mich zeitlich mit guten Bil 

chern. 23. Der arme Mann hat ſechs Kinder zu verſorgen. 


Sie ift erft geftern angekommen. 
Niemand weiß, was der nächſte Tag 
mit ſich bringt. 


Niemand weiß, was vie nächſten 
Tage mit ſich bringen. 

In dem künſtigen Jahre beſuche ich 
wahrſcheinlich die Schweiz. 

Dies war die nächſte Urſache ſeiner 
Abreiſe. 

Er hat den Auftrag beſorgt. 


Er beſorgt feine Geſchäfte ſelbſt. 


& 


жїйє, to turn off, Einholen, (See 
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1. First I shall read, then I shall write. 2. I returned from 
my journey only yesterday. 3. I shall not see him till to- 
morrow. 4. I have received only half of my books. 5, We ought 
first to avoid domg evil, and then to do good. 6. Next spring 
I shall probably go into the country for a few days. 7. Are you 
sufficiently acquainted with the circumstances of his immediate 
departure? 8, That errand was punctually performed by this 
man. 9. This poor ‚woman has five children to provide for. 
10, Isometimes provide him with an instructive book. 11. 
Next time I shall be more careful. 
Section XCIV, 

Einholen (from ein, in and holen, to fetch) signifies to go to 
meet; to overtake; to outrun, &c.; as, eine Deputation holte den 
Gefindten ein; n deputation went out to meet the ambassador. 
Nach drei Tagen fatte unſere Fregatte das feindliche Schiff eingeholt; 
after three days our frigate had overtaken the hostile ship. 

I. Heute, to-day (Latin, hodie,) is sometimes best rendered 
wat the present, now," &c.; as, heut zu Tage, or heutiges Tages; 
at the present day, now-a-days. Ex.: Unſere Sitten werden ter 
Nachwelt einft eben fo erſcheinen, wie uns heut zu Tage die unfter Bore 
fahren; our customs, one day, will appear to posterity just as 
(do) those of our ancestors to us, at the present day. Die Golv⸗ 
gier treibt heutiges Tages viele Taufente nach Californien; the im- 
moderate desire ſor gold drives, at the present day, many 
thousands to California. 

Exercise 97. 


Paden, to pack, pack 
above); up; « 
Alarich, m, Alarie; Erlernung, f learn- Stidjtylag, m. place of 
паў, £ anxiety ; ing, acquisition ; execution ; 
Begraben, to bury, Geſonnen fein, to be Strömung, f. stream- 
inter ; inclined, to in- ing, current, flood, 
Begriff, m. concep- tend; Verreiſen, to go on a 
tion, notion, (im Gothe, m. Goth; journey, travel, set 
Begriff fein, to be Sunig, heartfelt, outs 
on the point; hearty; Zuvor, before ; 
звемо, m. Busento, Leiten, to guide, lead, 
(river in Italy); conduct ; 


Er wünſchte mir eine angenehme 
Reiſe. 

Ich gedenke früherer Zeiten, und ges 
dachte Ihrer oft während meiner 
Krankheit 


derive; 


He wished me a pleasant jour- 
ney. 

I remember former times, and 
thought of you often during 
my sickness. 

Ich gedenke feinen Fleiß zu belohnen. I intend to reward his diligence. 

Er gedachte mir ein Leid zu thun. He designed to do me an injury. 

Ich bin nicht geſonnen darein zu I do not intend to agree to it. 
willigen. 

Ich packe meinen Koffer, weil ich 
geſonnen bin, in einigen Tagen 
eine Reiſe anzutreten. 

Er it im Begriff nach еп zu 
reiſen. 

Guſtav Adolph führte feine Schwe ⸗ 
den von Sieg zu Sieg und er⸗ 
kaufte den bei Lützen mit ſeinem 
Leben. . 

Der Blitzableiter ift eine wichtige 
amerikaniſche Erfindung. 

1. Ich wünſche Ihnen einen guten Morgen. 2. Ich habe die Ehre, 
Ihnen einen guten Morgen zu wünſchen. 3. Ich gerenke (Sect. 47). 
meiner Freunde mit inniger Liebe. 4. In den Zeiten des Glückes gedachte 
er feiner nicht, wohl aber in den Stunden der Angſt und Noth. 5. Ich 
gedenke zu verreiſen. 6. Ich gedenke bald wieder zu kommen. 7. Wir 
gedenken alle alt zu werden. 8. Ihr gevachtet es Boje mit mir zu machen. 
9. Der Vater iſt gefonnen darein zu willigen. 10. Ich war nicht geſonnen 
dahin zu gehen. 11. Ich packe meinen Koffer, weil ich geſonnen bin, in 
den erſten Tagen zu vorreiſen. 12. Ich ſtehe im Begriffe abzureiſen. 13. 
Ich bin im Begriffe suszugehen. 
Nichtplatze. 15. Der Sohn des Herzogs führte tie Truppen ſelbſt zum 
Sturme. 16. Er führte ſie zum Angriffe 17. Rußland führte Krieg 
mit Polen. 18. Der Kaufmann führt Waaren zum Markte. 19. Ein 
d feitete den Minden Mann. 20. Alarich wurde von den Gothen 


Iam packing my trunk, because 
I intend, in a few days, to go 
on a journey. 

He is on the point of going to 


Asia. 

Gustavus Adolphus led his 
troops (Swedes) from victory 
to victory, and purchased the 
one at Lützen with his life. 

The lightning-rod is an impor- 
tant American invention. 
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14. Man führt den Verbrecher zum D 


in dem Buſento begraben, nachdem fie zuvor die Strömung abgeleitet hatten. 
21. Er leitet einen Jeden nach ſeinem Rath. 22. Wer ſich nicht von 
rer Vernunft leiten läßt, der läuft Gefahr, daß ihn feine Leivenſchaften 
in's Verderben führen.“ 23. Der fleißige Schüler holte feine Cameraden 
bei der Erlernung der engliſchen Sprache noch ein, obgleich ſie beinahe 
vier Wochen eher angefangen hatten, dieſelbe zu lernen. 24. Wir holter 
die Freunde auf ihrem Wege noch ein, obgleich fie cie halbe Stunde frühet 
fortgegangen waren. 25. Heut zu Tage erreichen die Menſchen kein fü 
hohes Alter mehr, als in früheren Zeiten. 26. Man hört heut zu Tage 
von nichts Anderm ſprechen, als von Krieg. 27. Man hört heutiges 
Tages viel klagen über ſchlechte Zeiten. 

1. I wish you a good evening. 2 I have the pleasure to 
wish you a good morning. 3. When in foreign countries, we 
often remember with affection our friends at home. 4. І 
intend to go next month to the continent. 5. Do you intend 
to remain long there? 6. No, I do not intend to remain long 
there, I shall soon return. 7. He tried to over take his friend in 
learning the German language, but he could not, as his friend 
was too far advanced, 8. Do you intend to overtake your brother 
on his journey? 9. I overtook my brother after three days’ 
journey. 10. Six months ago I was on the point of going to 
America; but now I am very glàd that I remained at home. 


» LESSONS PN MUSIC.—No. XVII. 
By Joun Curwen. 


WE propose to collect together in this lesson a large amount of 
information on the subjects of the different kinds of ypices,— 
singing in “ parts, —and good enunciation. We must refer 
our readers for fuller information on these topics, to Müller’s 
Physiology, Book IV., Section 3,—the articles “ Larynx,” 
Voice, and “ Stammering," in the “ Penny Cyelopadia, — 
Sir Charles Bell's article on the voice in the “ Philosophical 
Transactions" for the year 1832, Dr. Rush's great work 
(American) on thé‘ Philosophy of.the Human Voice,” and 
Crevelli’s ** Art of Singing.“ Я 

Tue CHIEF INSTRUMENT of voice is the larynx, which we 
may feel, with the hand outside, as a little lump, in the upper 
part of our throats, moving with almost every uttevance of 
voice. It is a small box placed at the top of the trachea or 
windpipe. Its walls are of cartilage or gristle, Its upper 
opening is protected by a little valve, called the epiglottis, 
which falls back upon it in every act of swallowing, —and at 
the lower opening are two elastic membranes, one depending from 
each side, which can be stretched to any degree of tension 
zequired, and can be made to meet each other (closing the 
lower opening) through their whole length, or through any 
part of it. arious muscles, attached to the walls of the 
larnyx, in obedience to nervous action and the mind's will, 
regulate these movements, 

These elastic membranes, sometimes called the vocal chords, 
are the source of voice, During ordinary breathing they 
rest, relaxed, against the walls of the larynx, but, in the pro- 
duction of voice, they are brought into such a position as to 
vibrate freely in the air, as it ascends from the lungs (much 
like the tongue of any reed-instrument), and this vibration 
makes the breath vocal. 

The voice of one individual differs from that of others in 
Prrou,—in quality or TBZ з the French call it, —and in 
power or STRENGTH. 

Тнк PircH of a sound depends on the degree of tension 
given to the vocal membranes, and on the length of the parts 
which are left free to vibrate,—just as in the harp, violin, and 
guitar. It is also affected by the force of the air-current, as is 
common in reed-instruments. It may be noticed that the 
larynx rises for the production of high notes, to adapt the 
column of air above it to the pitch of the vibrating tongue, as 
is necessary in regulating the length of the various reed-organ- 
ipes. [This raising of the larynx for the high notes seems 
to be the plan into which we most naturally fall, but the 
teaching of Herr Kroff, to which we chiefly referred in our 


lesson in No. 11. Vol, i, and which certainly has produced 
marvellous results, appears to indicate that the production 
of voice, without this adjustment of the column of air and 


employment of the muscles of the throat above the larynx 
is attended with far less fatigue, and far greater purity of 
tone, Why this is the case we cannot at present explain.] 
Hence in females and boys, whose voices are naturally 
higher than those of men, the larynx is placed higher in the 
throat, and is also smaller, so as to make the vibrating mem- 
branes shorter. When a voice “breaks,” the larynx gradually 
takes a lower placedn the throat, 


and also enlarges in size, so 
that the voice necessarily becomes 


deeper. Müller states that 
the vocal membrane in the male is half as long again as in the 


Most 
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Dr. Bennati—as kindly quoted to us by Mr, Graham. This 
change of register 
the manner in which 
the lower notes are successively produced by somewhat relaxed 
membranes, which are shortened as the notes rise, and that 
notes of the higher register are produced mainly by the tension 
of the membranes without any shortening of the chords. If 
so, there will be a note or two, at the junction of the registers, 
which may be produced on either principle, and an unculti- 
vated voice may not 


mistaken for the tenor. 


notes of the voice. і 

s ied register in the highest sounds of the voice. We fallow 
2 sceri en Benge 
Dates =. ишеге 


5 74б, 


6271 


is probably occasioned by some difference in 
the notes are produced. It may be that 


decide with sufficient promptitude which 


female—as three to two. To produce a given note (say D below | principle is to be used, or on which note the new register 
the staff) the male voice, especially if a bass, would require | should begin. This would account for the great difficulty. 
strong tension of the vocal membranes, but the female voice | which many have, in making the notes of one register follow 
would produce the same note with very little tension, because smoothly with those of the other, Such persons require con- 
its vocal membranes are shorter. siderable practice and care to “blend” the registers. They 
Tur TIMBRE, or Quality of a note—(which is so dif- should be instructed to keep the notes of the lower register 
ferent in different individuals) depends on the quality and down in strength or force, while they seek to strengthen those 
resonance of the fleshy material of which the organ is com- of the higher one. 1 
posed, much as the sounds of a musical box differ according to | Tue yoıors OF WOMEN AND PERE A con mo КТО, 
the substgnce on which the box may be placed, and as the | about eight notes higher than those dun They sre cd 
8 5 E a 15 is ae to decore the form a Auel various in ‚character, but may be conveniently classified accord- 
afte wood aa walaa on tha patara ofta тор . e 
above the larynx. ‘Thus we are sometimes able to imitate 1 , А 
the voice of others, not only in reference 10 its peculiarities of a. The First Soprano Voice has its ex- 
pitch and inflection, by movements of the larynx, but eyen in c tremest bels from x? (above the staff) 
its “timbre” by certain conformations of the mouth. в! А ERE P a ), 2 easy Ка 
The general sro H of а voice appears to depend upon the 0 is weak in 
E power of the vocal b che size of the organ, Al ED CS к a e 
and the capacity of the chest. We know how easily a slight X. "me p! 2 d: E e ones al ao 
inflammation or other affection of the mucous membrane lining ст * Se ku a ae 00 ern is lar 
the larypx weakens the voice. The voices of old persons He EA 3000 de" b ed JA RA to 
are made tremulous by the loss of nervous and muscular FI „ but is very flexible. 
power. 5 2 5. The Second Soprano 77 reaches, in 
The special rorce or loudness given to ап accented note may 425 pas dd iret xut 9 957 to а. 
be occasioned, Müller thinks, by relaxing the tension of the Dı is 2 р all ro rd vet ih Е 
vocal membranes while we increase the force of the air-cur- , ray) exible Th апа тошу ш its quality, 
rent. Sir Charles Bell speaks of the back of the mouth e wx NW Sa iun is of а stronger 
and the veil of the palate the e РИН) as eid a 4. Ki Fa 15 en 
i i 1 elicate impu! Я 3 
m шолор d a E Pon reaches from в! aar down от. Its easy 
» “ FW | 
Good MoDuLATIoN or correct tune requires a mental effort. A usine АЗ nom D vd т. Its ا‎ is 
“Man,” says Müller, “like the singing bird, learns 28 Я 11 S MULA rong КЕЕН ar со 
unconsciously the different internal changes in the state of Gn E 50 уы Ө, 1 8 15 i 
the larynx, and the different muscular actions necessary for as ‘ever, sometimes full from D! down to 6: 
each note. Sounds accidentally uttered, and the muscular al It is most powerful from 6 to 9, ў 
actions which accompany them, become associated in the E T P 1 
sensorium, and afterwards readily excite each other when a 1 Ey vorces or MEN are classified as fol- 
melody is to be imitated.” Correct tune, therefore, depends D lows :— MEN 
upon the skill with which the sound is perceived and its ‚а. _ The Tenor Voice is of two sorts, “The 
„idea“ retained, and upon the accuracy with which the min с first is that very delicate, light, and rare 
can command and combine the various muscular movements voice for which the ‘alto’ part is written 
necessary for its production. Hence it may be easily under- B, in some of our tune-books. Like the first 
stood how the voice will flatten, when, from inattention or soprano voice, among females, it is not 
weariness, the singer does not give prompt and firm tension to Ay adapted to sustained sounds. Its compass 
the proper muscles of the larynx or chest. The loud singer is is about a tone higher than that of the com- 
especially liable to this, because, as noticed above, his notes are || ^ G, mon tenor voice. The stronger tenor 
made to depend less upon the easily-governed tension of the voice has for its extreme compass from в 
vocal ehords, and more upon the regulated force of air from the T flat down to Ba flat (in the bass clef). Its 
chest—the muscles of which are sooner wearied and less easily E, easy compass 18 from А down to dl. “Tt is 
commanded with accuracy. ente, the importance of culti- ы full, round, and capable of sustaining and 
vating a medium force of voice, euch as is consistent with the * D, expanding sounds with firmness, Great 
easy action of the lungs. У TE care should be taken not to force the higher 
"The ғАтввтто voice, in men, is produced, as Müller shows, ©, eu. e, oe Hs EMT Baer 
. by the vibration of the thin borders only of the vocal mem- p: though light! s wu out aie ing = S 
branes, while, for the natural voice, they vibrate in their whole 19 qu 1 0 aed Me an : 
breadth. At а certain high degree of tension, the falsetto only de unp easant, ips er ch ought never to exis 
n be produced. There is a more moderate tension of the in a well-cu tivate voice. í 
membranes at which a guft breath will produce the falsetto, and a: b. The Baritone Voice has its extreme 
a stronger breath the natural voice. And at a still lower Ы compass from c down to Fa sharp (below the 
degree of tension, the natural voice only can be produced. n bass cleft). Its easy A is from ¥ 
The term REGISTER is used to denote “a certain number of down to АЗ, Е a 9 in эш deir 
sounds in a voice, which differ in quality or timbre from E of the qu Es in ae ani teng 5 
17 sf sounds in the same voice." The lower is more soft and flexible than the iormer. 
another number of S? bout Ave, and the upper bout eight | жег А From the ease with which it takes the notes 
register usually conta’ А ob the Ttalian authorities distinguish pax (eble clef), it may “sometimes 
ut from the different position of the 
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organ in the throat, these sounds, instead of being full, will be 
of a hollow quality—being the extreme sounds of the bari- 
tone, whilst they ere in the middle and fullest part of the 
tenor. If the voice is at all strained on this part, instead o 
gaining the soft and full baritone quality, it will become an 
imperfect mixture of the baritone and tenor. 

c. The Bass Toice reaches its extreme sounds in (оп the, 
lowest line of the treble cleff) and x (below the bass: . Its 

compass is from D down to Pz, "It is naturally of a hard 

an pnl quality, but very full and powerful in sustaining, 
sounds.” 

"Those who understand the old notation will Iike to see the 
following diagram ;— 


STANDARD SCALE, 
Molylelpiclna or B p.c 
p^ TAS. 


COMPASS OF VOICES. 


‘The statement of the extreme compass of voices, and the 
remarks ineluded between inverted commas, are either con- 
densedor extracted from the “Art of Singing,” by D. Crevelli, 
a work which is “the result of study and experience, for nearly 


thirty years" of a gentleman, who is spoken of by the 
Hr a as ‘the most successful vocal teacher in Eng- 
and. - E 

It should be noticed that boys’ voices, especially for some 
time before they bean to break, are of a different timbre from 
those of girls, are heavier and less flexible, They should, 
us much. as possible, be employed in singing “ seconds.“ 

The voices of women and children are commonly called 
“treble voices." The highest female voice is often called simply 
“ soprano," and the second voice is then called the“ mezzo 
soprano." The ‘part? adapted to che second soprano or 
contra- alto is sometimes called the “ seconds," but that term is 
occasionally used in reference to the tenor! The “alto” is a 
very high man’s voice, reaching very nearly to the lowest of 
women's voices, which is called, on that account, the contra- 
alto, But the two voices differ greatly in character—the one 
being light and flexible, the other not so. 

Every pupil should mark the extent of his own voice on the, 
scale above given at the side of the page. 

The pupils need scarcely be warned against the common 
foolishness of boasting “how Aigh they can sing.“ Let them 
remember that God has sade their voices differently, that it 
is the honour of some to sing the lower parts for which their 
voices were made, as it is of others to sing the higher parts— 
that and the medium sounds of every voice are not only its 
easiest, but its very best. f 

Vocal music is commonly so written that several melodies. 
may be sung together—each melody being adapted, in its com- 
pass, to one particular voice, The leading (or most striking) 
melody is almost invariably, and very properly, that which is 
sung by the highest voice. Each of these concurring melodies 
is called a “ part :"’—the highest is called the“ air.“ | 

Those who sing in parts should seek to a/fsme their voices 
oue to the other, and to maintain the geveral parts with an 
equal volume of voice, so that one part may not overpower the 
others. Each singer should Also take care to sing the part 
proper to his own voice. A 

We have music “in two parts," 
alto voices, or for tenor and bi 


fen for soprano and 
like the exercises in 


performers on instruments of the viol kind arrived at a per- 
fection of execution in point of harmony, or what is popularly 
alled ‘being in tune, which nothing could excel, aud no 
"known thing, ezcept.a quartett of singers, equal. In short, there 
was no doubt that by following the directions of the ear as tō 
what was most harmonious, and each labouring to accom- 
modate the other with this common object in view, they did 
practically break in upon the thing so much sought for under 
the title of correct harmony. * * * But nobody could teli 
what it was they did. The Colonel then shows that the thing 
they did was—to sing or play notes which were mathematically 
correct according to the scale which the human ear requires— 
to free: themselves from the temperament of keyed instru- 
ments—and to observe that double form of TE and ray which 
he calls “the duplicity of the dissonances,” Let the singer 
make full use of the advantage he thus possesses. 


The “balancing” of parts is important, For a congrega- 
tion containing every kind of yoice, music in four parts, 
soprano, eontra-alto, tenor, and bass, is most appropriate, The 
second soprano and the baritone voices, in such music, would 
have to join with the parts above or below accordihg to con- 
venience. But in the Sabbath-school, where the immense 
preponderance of voice is that of females and children, to divide 
the voice of the male teachers into bass and tenor would make 
them out of all proportion weak, A far better distribution 
and more equal volume of voice is obtained by using music 
written for three parts—two for the voices of females and chil- 
dren, and one (of medium compass) for the united voices of the 
‚men—as in School Music.” A similar proportion is desirable 
for boys schools with a master, but the parts should be so 
written that the two upper melodies may be harmonious 
when the bass is absent, In girls’ schools music in two parts 
is desirable, E 

After these explanations, it is scarcely necessary to warn the 
pupil against the too common but absurd practice of females 
attempting to sing the tenor, or that of males sullying, with 
their tenor or baritone voices, the purity and brightness of 
the “air,” Ik men are obliged to pitch the air of a tune, 
let them do so; but let them leave the females “to sing it 
while they return to the part which is proper to their own 
voices.“ * 

In “leading” a tune it is advisable first to let all the school 
or congregation distinctly hear thekey-note. If necessary, the 
first note or two (not more) may be: sung by the leader in tho 
“air.” The leader should then take his own part, He will 
find himself able to keepup the pitch or the rate of movement 
much better by means of a firm bass or a clear tenor, bath well 
accented, than by singing the air however loudly or however 
angrily. When a “ clerk” or “precentor” will sing the “ air,” 
it takes the spirit from the female voices: but if, perchance, 
for a line, he leaves them to themselves, they seem to rise with 
new vigour, sweetness, and brillianey. 


A good enunciation of words is most important to the singer, 
He cannot use that accent and inflection on each word 
which so much help us to distinguish the words of the 
speaker, however badiy uttered. It is therefore the more 
necessary for the singer, if he would be “intelligible and edi- 
fying," to use an articulation strong, distinct, and correct. 

Care should be taken to make the vowel sounds most clear 
and accurate, and to deliver the consonants both quickly and 
forcibly. ртр: 

For this purpose, the words should be rend aloud by the 
teneher, so as to show the feeling and proper expression 
belonging to them, and to exhibit a “pattern” of good utter- 
ance, This the (lass should imitate, in one voice, taking the 


с 
this work), or for soprano and зіс ‘in three parts" 
written “for three equal voici (th j, for three female or 
three male voices), or for soprano, contra-alto, or baritone (like 
„School Music”), or for soprano, tenor, and bass, &e,—music 
„in four parts“ for soprano, contra-alto, tenor, and bass, &c, 
(like most psalm tunes),—also music in five, six, and eight 
parts, 

5 There is no harmony more perfect than the “concord of 
sweet voices.” “All musicians knew,” says Col. Thompson, 
“that by practising together, and, as it were, mutually rub- 
bing down each other’s asperities and defects, a quartett of 


ə 


2 


teacher's pattern line by line. The practice of reading 
together in a loud whisper will be found very conducive to 
the end sought. = 

It will sometimes be convenient to shorten a note when it 
falls on an ill-soundinz syllable, and sometimes to throw the 
sound of a final consonant on to the following word. 

If we were to pursue this important subject further, we 
should be tempted into а course of lessons on elocution, which 
would be beyond our province here. 


(The Exercises attached to this Lesson will be given in our next.) 


| 
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SKELETON MAPS.—No. II. 
(Continued from page 12.) 


Names of Places. 


Cleves, Germany 
«Coblentz, German 
Cobourg, Germany 
Coimbra, Portugal 
Colchester, Eng!an: 
Cologne, Germany 


Como, Italy .. 
Constance, Ger! 


Constantincple, Turkey 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Corfu I., Mediterranean 


Corinth, Greece 
Cork, Ireland 
Coron, Greece 
Courtray, Belgi 


Coutances, France 
Coventry, England 


Cracow, Gallicia 
Cremona, Italy 
Cronstadt, Russ 


Cuxhaven, German, 


Dago, Bultic 
* Dantzic, Pru 


Darmstadt, Germany 
Daventry, England 
Deal Castle, Engla 


Delft, Holland 
Derby, Englan 
Dieppe, France, 
Dijon, France 

Dixmude, Belg! 


Dorchester, Englar 
Dordrecht, Hollan: 


Dorpat, Russia 


Dover Castle, Eng! 
Dresden, Germany 
Drontheim, Nor wa, 
Dublin, Ireland . 
Dundee, Scotland, 


Dunkirk, France 
Durazzo, Turkey 


Durham, England . 
Dusseldorf, Germany. 
Eddystone Lt., Englau 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
Eisenach, Germany. 
Elba I., Mediterranea 
Elbing, Prussia +... 
Elsinore, Denmark. 
Ely, England er... 
Emden, Germany . 
Enkhuysen, Hollanı 
Erfurth, Germany 
Escurial, Spain... 
Evreux, France 
Exeter, England. 


Faro, Portugal. 


Faroe Is., Atlantic . 


Ferrara Italy 
Ferrol, Spain 


Finisterre, Cape, Spain 
Fiume, Illyria . rer 
Flensborg, Denmark 


Frankfort (Oder), Germany „= 
Frejus, France . 
Fulda, Germany .- 
Gall, St., Switzerland, 
Gallipoli, Turkey 


Gap, France. 


Gata, Cape, Spain. 
Geile, Sweden 
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Names of Places. 


Geneva, Switzerland 
Genoa, Italy 
Ghent, Belgium 
Gibraltar, Spain 
Girgenti, Sicily 

Glasgow, Scotlaud. . 
Glast пошу, Englan 
Gloucester, England. 


Tuo 
E 


Gluckow, Russia ..... 20 E. 
Glackstadt, Germany . 27 
Gotha, Germany.. 4t 
Gothtand I., Baltic . 0 
Gotienburg, Sweden 58 
Gottingen, Germany 57 
Gouda, Holland 42 
| Gradisca, Italy. 13 25 

Gratz, Germany . 15 27 
Gravelines, France 2 8 
Greenwich, Englan: 0 0 
Grenoble, Franc 5 4 
Grodno, Russia 23 50 
Guastalla, Italy 10 40 
Gueldres, Germ: 6 19 
Hague, Holland. & 19 
Halberstadt, Germ: 1 4 
Halle, Germany. 11. 68 
Halmstadt, Sweden 42 92 
Hamburg, Germany 9 6 
Hammerfest, Norwa: 23 44 
Hanover, German: 9 43 
Haarlem, Holland . 4 58 
Harlingen, Holland 5 25 
Hartlepool, England ке р А 
Havre de Grace, Francı 9 TE. 
Heligoland, North Sea . 1 

56 3 12 43 

60 10 25 0 

51 49 3. 9B 

al 1 27 55 

D 11 4 50 

62 58 y » 

05 4 19 44W. 

65 40 1 at 
Holyhead, Wales 66 19 4 39 
Horsham, England. öl 4 o 20 
Huntingdon, Engla: 52 20 0, A 
Hieres, France. 43 7 6 8E 
Iglau, Germany 49 28 15 30 
Tichester, Englan 61 0 2 40%. 
Ingolstadt, Germany 48 46 11.204 
Innspruck, German; 47 16 AM k 
Ismail, Turkey. 45 21 98 50 
Ivica 1, Mediterran 38 58 L -. 
Jaroslaw, Russia 5] 98 40 10 
Jassy, Moldavin 47 9 27 30 
Jersey I., British 49 13 2 10 W. 
Johannisberg, Prun 63 38 21 40 Т7, 
Kaminiee, Russia 48 41 27 l 
Kasan, Russia 55 48 49: 21 
Kaskon, Russia 62 22 9 i 
Kertch, Crimea «+ 15 21 30 21 
Kidwelly, Wales 51 4% А. MW, 
Kiel, Germany.. 54 20 10 8 K. 
Kinsale, Ireland 61 42 8 25 W. 
Kiew, Russia 50 27 30 281. 
Klin, Russia. 56 20 36 48 
Koenigsburg, Prussii 54 42 20 29 
Kola, Russia sses 68 58 33 1 
Koluga, Russia 54 36 5 
Koslof, Russia 45 12 38. 23 
Kos troma, Ru: 57 46 41 13 
Krageroe, Nor» 58 52 af 3 
Krems, Germany 48 22 мо 36 
Kursk, Russia. п 4 36 28 
Lagos, Portugal . 87 в B. 2380.6 
Lancaster, Erglind 54 3 2 A8 
Landsberg, Germany 48 3 10 SE 
Landscroon, Sweden 55 52 12 51 
Langres, France 4 5» 5 2 
Laon, France . 49 34 3 
Laubach, Germany + | 46 2 14 46 
Launceston, England... . . ., 50 38 4 UW. 
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Names of Places. Latitudes, Eongitnden, 
Leasowes, England. 53e 25 де ДИ 
noe 43 «33 10 WE 
Leipsie, Germany 51 20 12 22 
Le Mans, France. 48 1 0 12 
Leon Is., Spain... 36 28 6 12 W. 
Le Puy, France | & 3 3 SE 
Leyden, Holland . J| 62 10 4 29 
Libau, Courland ... | 56 32 20 55 

Lichtenau, Germany | SL 3 8. 54 
Liege, Belgium 50 30 5 82 
Lilienthal, Germany . | 53 9 з 54 
Limoges, France . 45. 50 1 15 
Lincoln, England. 63 14 32 W. 
Lindesnæs, Norway 57 58 7 3 E. 
Lintz, Germany 48 19 14 17 
Lipari Is., Mediterran, 3 29 14 66 

bon, Portugal... 38 42 9 9W. 
52° 4l 1 49 
53 25 2 69 
49 68 5 11 
45 19 9 ЗЕ, 
51. 31 0 6W. 
Londonderry, Irelai 54 59 T. Maas 4 
Loretto, Italy ... 43 27 13 35 E. 
L'Orient, France .. 47 45 з 21 W. 
Loughborough, En, 52 47 1 12 
Louvain, Belgium. 60 53 4 42 E. 
Lowestoff, England. 62 99 1 46 
Lubeck, Germany. ee 63 51 10 4l 
Lugano, Italy .. — 46 0 8 58 
Lunde, Norwa; 58 27 6 36 
Lundy I., Englan 51 10 4 39 W. 
Lutterworth, Englan 52 27 1 12 
Luxemburg, Germany 49 38 6 LE 
Lynn, England. 52 47 0 25 
‘ons, France . 45 46 4 49 
‘acon, France. 46 18 4 50 
Madrid, Spain 40 25 з 42 W. 
Maestricht, Holland. 50 51 5 41 E. 
Magdeburg, Germany. 52 8 mu 39 
Mahon, Minorca . 39 51 4 18 
Malaga, Spain . 36 44 4 25 W. 
Malines, Belgium . 51 2 4 29 E. 
Malmo, Sweden 655 37 13 1 
Malo, St., France. 48 39 2 1 W. 
Manchester, England. 54 209 Bi dd 
Manheim, Germany . 49 29 8 28 E. 
Mantua, Italy ..... 45 9 10 48 
Marburg, Austria 46 35. 15 43 
Marienburg, Prussia. E 2 19 .2 
Markoe I., 57 69 6 69 
43 18 5 2 
49. 68 6 15 w. 
39 48 18 23 E. 
36 23 22 30 
4l 32 2 27 
56 11 2 33 W. 
48 58 2 58 E. 
50 35 [10 24 
55 42 2¹ 8 
38 12 15 36 

- Metz, France 49 1 6 10 
Middleburg, 51 30 3 38 
Milan, Italy | 45 28 11 
Milo I., Are |. 36 439 | 2 14 
Mittau, Russia 4| 56 39 3 43 
Modena, Italy 4| 4 38 10 57 

Mohilew, Russia | 68 54 30 25 
Mondego, Cape, Portugal.. 40 12 8 54 W. 
Montauban, France. . 44 1 1 21 E. 
Montpelier, France 43 36. 3 53 
Moscow, Russia 55 46 37 33 
Mosdok, Russia .. 43 44 43 50 

„ Munich, Germany | 4 8 1 35 
Munster, Germany 51 58 7 86 
Namur, Belgium. 50 29 4 öl 

Nancy, France.. 48 42 6 11 

Nantes, France, 2 47 13 1 33 W. 

Naples, Italy .. 40 50 14. 16 E. 

Narbonne, France 43 11 3 0 

Narva, Russia ........ 59 23 28 15 

Needles Lt., England 50 40 j 1 84 W. 


Names of Places. 


Latitudes, 


Longitudes, 


Negropont, Archipelago .... 
Neustadt, Germany ... 
Nevers, France 
Newark, England 
Newbury, England 
Nice, Italy...... 

Nieuport, Belgium 
Nimeguen, Holland 
Nismes, France 
Nisnei Novgorod, Russia 
Nisnei Oudinsk, Russia. 
Noirmoutier I., France 
Norkoping, Sweden 
North Cape, Lapland.. 
Nottingham, England 
Novara, Italy ...... 
Novogorod, Russia. 


Nuremberg, German; 


Oleron, France. 
Omer k. Frai 
nega, Russia . 
Oporto, Por! 
Orel, Russia. 
Orford Lt., Eng 
@rleaus, Fjance . 
958 Cape, Spain 
Osnaburg, Germany . 
Ostend, Belgium . 
Otranto, Italy ... . 
Oxford, England. 
Paderborn, Germany . 


Pamplona, Spain 
Paris, France . 
Parma, Italy... 
Paros L, Archipelago. 
Pavia, Italy ... 
Peniscola, Spain . 
Penrith B., England . 
Perekop, Crimea... 
Perigueux, France. 
Perm, Russia ... 
Perpignan, France . 
Pesaro, Italy. 
Peterborough, England. 
Petersburg, Russia. 
Piacenza, Italy... 
Pillau, Prussia. 
Pilsen, Austria. 
Piombino, Italy . 
Pisa, Italy. 
Plymouth, England. 
Poictiers, France. 
Pola, Istria 
Polotsk, Russi 
Poole, England 
Portland, Lt., Eng! 
Porto-Vecchio, Corsica 
Portsmouth, England 
Prague, Germany . 
Presburg, Hungary 
Quimper, France... Dn 
Quentin, St., France = 4 
Ramsey I., Wales . 


Rennes, France 
Revel, Russia 
Rhé L, France 
Rheims, France 
Rhodes I., Archipelago 
Riga, Russia. 

Rimini, Italy.. 
Rocheforr, France 
Roehelle, France 

Rodosto, Turkey. 
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Names of Places, Latitudes. Lo 
н : ngitudes, ү 
Names of Places. Tfitudes. L 
= ongitudes, 
Боша A SIR cH 54 19° 30 Urbino, Italy 
Rotterdam, Holland S SIM EE pert, тава s n „ . 
en, France. 49 26 1 echt Mauna 62 1 
Rugen I., Sweden 6 Valentia, Spain Я . 
Ruremonde, Hollanı a 12 5 59 на, Майа. 8 5 m ai E 
M som |з 4 Vene ui а om» D. mr 
Sal, Engin „ „ E. Yee deer 55 5 nx 
Surg, Germany „%% eir ош 4 6 ов 
Saratov SS 43 28 з 4W. Verona Ir. 7 uen) SER 
Sark I, English б „ 31 46 OR. | Versailles, Fran UD PC 2 7 
Sante tr, Helge. . 49 2 er АЗИ ЫЫ 2 7 
Schmalkalden, Germany 2 5 e, Bp canes 8 H l 2 
Soh wela ӨН а 50 51 10 7 |Vilach, Germa: Н 8 3W. 
E t., Spain 43 20 1 503ү, | Villalpando, Spain | 45 35 13 DE 
Setural Tortuga 38 20 е Коре, Spain „ 4l & 5 AW. 
Sheerness, England у Ol 1 dec ee PSU 9. 0W 
Ee ai nud 8 8 | SY N ome occ) 9 ОЦ пв 
" sess. Ы 
la ol, Crimea ..... 44 2 n a E WI ee 5l 41 ci ` E 
C 8 8 | By 
А ER > " 
Sonderburg, Denmark 54 5 3 i va Lapland 70 2 a de 
ze E ausen, Germany 51 03 10 50 Wars a Pol БЕШ 53 24 2 33 W. 
^ Hampton England.. 50 454 1 24 W. | Wei rien апе 0 en al 3E. 
TT ar % 16 „ 4E. e| Wesel, Germany E uon 
Spire, Germany 49 19 % % | Wieg Perf 1 3 bw 
Seal, S ao |n Wiborg, Russia à 4 „ 
,, | P Ev venues. „ 
Ў 18 ilna, ОТЕ 41 ^ 
Stavanger, Norway. V 8 4 1 mW 
Eu ME 5 21 ea | Wittenberg, arme: a 2 161. 
Sie RAE 5L 35 lo „ | Wollenbuttle, Germen NH en 
ne, Ireland... 54 49 alert an 52 9 
Pats E E 54 19 1 mE 11 uae d. . 
trasburg, France . . .. 48 3 7 o k ) 
He T, Mediterranean. 38 "i 15 15 Wort 1 n 6 15 3 8 aL E 
Stromness, Orkneys 1] 58 66 „ 31 WA Жок ЮА айд ccs: 2 9 5 
Bug „баптау ran e Кочу Ны, | 58 58 И 5 
RP ded 54 5 1 A W. | Zante, Mediter 4 s 2 8E 
Sen й ow 3 56 e и 2 d 
gaa, Russia d 15 „ |Zutphen, Holland ion Ee e $23 
TTD 11 ae 5 E 5 In our last numb 
Tarragona, Spain 4l 9 Н 15 uh portant and cen pe ud 3 . 
Tanten, Au = 9 1 GE; Rich all 5 80 ев; the one is a scale of latitudes by 
kene Gern Hy eus 2 BW. tho Map of Europe in f list may pe laid down on 
EN. 51 0 . f ў ‚were cut off the mar in of th 
ER Bore en ee 89: AL 25 5 E $ рар epee тиа 5515 "E he te better plan), 
; SR 41 18 13. 18 iz 1 ii the manner proposed in ou 
37 n 15 ee me pee is a scale of British miles of PRAD 
65 51 M 12 Aal TTEN an the one on the map itself; now by eutting 
4 3 8 57 cim argin, or, rather, SHE Rae o like it, thestu- 
40 49 9 3 TA Bas dd ES thedistancebetween anytwo places, 
3. I em down on it, according to their latitudes 
43 36 1 27 and longitudes as given in the preceding li is i 
1 g g lists, This is done 
Tours, France m M à 2 P денар ele 05 eye on the one place and bringing the 
Trafalgar, Cape 0 0 С 110108 0 ie to tl 15 other place; the number marked or 
I Sicily 98 3 12 30 E. will show the ронро ne eed 99 915 ee E 
E ае 45 . 3 British miles between the two places. 
Tue German; 49 n 16 з me ene may be done with the scale of latitudes ; for by ien 
Trieste, Illyria 4 38 CS ns on that scale placed at the one place as 0°, the number 
np Der zo» nom Sx uum on the edge at the other place, 
Trop TE 5 270 laica ht , e number of degrees between the 
S rien i 1 i 5 5 wa P un 3 oe may be reduced to British miles as directed 
ula, Russia. . . 51 12 37 1 i 
Tunbridge, England 51 12 0 Norz.—In using th 
il 1 17 у ing the table of the parte of a degree " 
Turin, Шау es 45 4 т 40 ponding to any given number of: oto if easter of mw 
Tyne N 56 652 35 57 be given which is not in the table, an approximation t 
Tynemouth, England 5 E 1 25 W. | racy sufficiently near for common pu anos 
dine, Italy 46 3 13 15 E. | taking the number of minutes i the. ie se BE 
Ulm, Germany. 48 23 9 59 the given number as the pru e ee 
Umea, Sweden 66 4 20 98 ceeding as there directed. If Пет aue eee 
Орр Sweden 59 8 „ Шеше ee into mi ter u Û 
raniburg, Denmark ..... e. 55 65 2 4 ber E minutes bes Жош sa, T. and песа 
- . 1 
€ 
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"THE POPULAR EDUCATOR. : 


LESSONS IN AMÉTHMETIC.—No. XXIV. 
С VULGAR FRACTIONS. 


The following answers to the Exewises in our last Lessons 
were sent to ba by W. E. Williams, Merthyr Tydvil, and 
others :— 
Exxnerzs 10 PROB, VII. 


An : 4) 4; CJ з} BBs (.) 285 09 598); 
nswers: ( $i De 


Exercıses то Prox, VIII. 
Answers: (10 wir; (2) Wks 68.) ates (E) 285355 (9) ® 
; (6) 42 ! 


MULTIPLICATION OF FRACTIONS. 


Rure 2.—When the multiplier is a whole number, and. the 
multiplicand a fraction, or vice versa. Multiply the numerator 
of the fraction by the whole number, and under the product 
place the denominator, the result is the answer. This rule is 
explained* in Art. 11, р. 134, vol. ii, and by applying the 
general principle that the product is the same when the mul- 
tiplier becomes the multiplieand, and the multiplicand the 
multiplier, Otherwise, by making the whole number a ſrue- 
tion, by Prob. IV., Rule 1 becomes applicable to this case also. 


Exames 1,—Multiply $ by 12. 

Here, 7 X 12=84; and W log; answer. 
Otherwise, 4 X * == 101; us before. 
Ехлмрте 2.—Multiply 156 by $. 


Here, 156 X 3 = 468; and 448 — 58}, answer, 
Otherwise, +24 x $= *§*= 58}, as before, 
EXERCISES. , 

Find the products indicated by the following.expressions .— 
(.) төх} (2) SOX; (8) мов x rhe Cy tex Nes 
(6.) X 476; (6.) DF X2. 

Rue 3.— When the’ multiplicand is a. mixed number, and 
the multiplier a whole number, or vice versa, Multiply the 
wholenumber in the given mixed number by the given whole 
number, by the rules of simple multiplication, vol: i.; then, 
multiply the fraction in the given mixed number by the same 
given whole number, aecording to the preceding rule; then 
add the two products together, and the result will be the 
answer required. ‘The reason of this rule is evident, from the 
principle that the product of any two factors is equal to the 
sum of the products of the separate parts of the one factor 
multiplied by the other factor, 


EXAMPLES; 


Multiply 4055. by 12; and 18 by 561, 

First; 40 X 122480; and 5 X 12— {imsi 

Whence, 480 37 = 4888 J first answer. 

Second, 18 X 56 = 1008; and 18 = = lar; 

Whence, 1008 + 13 — 10214; second answer. 

Otherwise: reduee the given factors to, improper fractions 
by Prob. IV., and apply Rule 1,, the producis. thus obtained 
will be the same as before. Thuis, in the preceding examples, 
we have М 

First, 405 — 587; and 12 = 135 

Whence, 43% XA — 310^ = 4883, first answer. 

Second, 18 = nd 563 = 727 ; 

Whence, 22 x 1 10217, second ans wer. 


Rur 4,—When the multiplicand and multiplier are both 
me c multiply the whole numbers of the given 
mixed numbers together, by the rules of simple multiplication, 
vol. i.; then, multiply each given fraction by the whole 
number attached to the other given fraction Rule 35 next 
multiply the two fractions of the given mixed numbers to- 
gether by Rule 1; lastly, add these three produe:s together, and 
the sum will be the product required. The reason of this rule 
formerly explained, that the product 


is founded on the principle 
af = two factors is equal to the sum of the products of all 
. 


the parts of one of the factors, multiplied by all the parts of 
the other factor. м 

Otherwise : reduce the given mixed numbers to improper 
fractions by Prob, IV., and then apply Rule 1, as if they were 
proper fractions, The reason of this rule is plain- from Rule 
3, Prob. IV.; for, as the integers contained in the mixed num- 
bers are added to the proper fractions which belong to them, 
the produet will be the same as if the separate products of 
each SE obtained, and then added together as above men; 
uoned. 


Note.—In all cases, the answer as usual, should be reduced 
to its lowest terms, or to a whole or mixed number, as may be 
required by the form in which it appears after Ше operation 
of che rule. m 

ExaurTE 1,—Multiply 4} by 5}. 

Here, 44 0— 20; 4x 4—2; N= 3]; and 
3x4=4; whence 20 + 221-3? 4- — 26}, ans wer. 

Otherwise, 41 = 40; and 5} = ; " 

Whence, 1? X Jj-— 20? = 261, answer, as before. 


Exaupre 2.—Multiply 16803. by 2003. 
Here, 1680 X 200 3360005 1680 { — “4° — 1050; 
200 x.$—59* = 85$ ; and } X =; 
Whence, 336000 + 1050 +. 85$ -+ 14 = 23713517, answer. 
Otherwise. 1080)— 32j9*; and 2005 — 1994; 
ü Whence, 21j02 у 1905 — 18810015 — 33713550, answer, as 
jefore, i 
Note-—When a series of three or more fractions or fractional 
quantities are to be multiplied together, the preceding rules 
must be applied to any two of them; then, to their’produes 
and a third one: next to their product and a fourth one; and 
so on till the product of the whole of them be found., This 
process may. be abridged, or rather avoided, by reducing alt 
the given quantities to the fractional form, arranging themin a 
line for multiplication, and taking adyantage of the method of 
cancelling factors, see p. 238, vol, ii. 


ExERCISES. 
Find the products indicated in the followin; 


40 ахан (2) TE X 9 (8) AO XK GE 
© 22548 X. 32%; (8.) 10003 x 11155; Ў 
(8. 476851 X 3768. 


Рвогівм IX. á 
To divide one fractional quantity by another. 


Боге 1.— Wien tse divisor and dividend are both proper 
fractions, invert the divisor and multiply the dividend aa 
inverted fraction; the product will be the quotient, 

"The reason of this rule may be explained as follows: take 
for example two proper fractions $ and $, and let it be re- 
quired to find the quotient of $ by # You will remember 
that the fraction # may be considered as + of 5 (No. 7, p. 133, 
vol. is and that to divide the fraction # by б, we must mul- 
tiply the denominator (see Art. 11, Principle 3, p. 134); the 
quotient is therefore 5 ; but we wish to have the quotient of 
$ by } part of ő only; we must therefore multiply the quotient 
of this fraction by 5, by the number 7, because its quotient by 
3 partof б will be seven times greater than its quotient by 5; 
for in proportion as we diminish the divisor we increase the 
quotient; performing this probess, then, the quotient becomes 
33, which is the true answer to the question. The general 
process then is simply this; in order to divide one fraction by 
another, you first divide the multiplicand by the numerator of 
the divisor, and then multiply the quotient by its denomi- 
nator (see Art. 12, Principle 3, p. 134); but this process is 
equivalent to the words expressed in the rule, for $ & $ = 4}; 
whence £j = 120 is the quotient of 2 divided by $ а 

Another view of the reason of this rule is sometimes given 
in the following manner: taking the two given fractions above, 
viz., 3 and $, reduce them to а common denominator by Prob, 
IL, and they become 23 and 89 ; now; these two fractions being 
brought to parts of the same value, viz., twenty eighths, we have 
only to divide the number of parts in the dividend #4, by the 
number of parts in the divisor 29, that is, to divide 21 by-20, 


E 


„ 


oq: 


in order to get the true quotient; for it is no longer the parts 


that we are concerned with, but r r; ап 
to know how many times the one number is contained in the other 
number, We therefore divide 21 by 20, thus $= 12, and we 
have the true quotient as before. 

Ехлмрив 1.—Divide g by $. 

Here, f X $= 2% the answer required. 
© Ехлмри®в 2,—Divide $ by és. 

Here, $ X $$ — 31$ — 21, the answer. 


The answer here is a whole number, and considerably larger 
than either the dividend or divisor, but this can occasion no 
surprise, for 21 is only the numbers gf times that one fraction 


contains a much smaller fraction, 
Exercises: 


Divide the following fractions by each other, according to 

the indienzed expressions: 

(i) 2 11 BER: SIEHE 

(44 Mi (5) HGH 40 (60) 3 sdo 
For the encour: ent of our fractional students we insert 
the following problem sent to us by Autodidactos, a self- 
taught student; and it will be an answer at the same time to 
some other correspondents as, J. P. (Norfolk), &c. 


PROBLEM, e 


М 
There is an island 146 miles in circumference, and three footmen all 
start together to travel thie same way about it, A goes 5 milis a 
day, B, goes: 8, and C10 miles, Röguired the time in which 


they will all.come together againby the best and simplest method? 


pe Soxrvrion. 


Rwvivi—The least common multiple of the times in:which 
each makes one revolution, gives the time in ‚which they: will 
all come together again :— v 


but their number; and we wish length, 


design thereof; 


Distribution, the 
ent, or pleasure, 


are well worthy of attention; 
several, nor the several rooms common; that is, the common rooms: 
not to.be private or retired, as'the hall, passages, &e., which are 
to be open, and the chambers to be retired. 2. A house had 
better be too little for а day than too big for a year. Houses, 
therefore, should be proportioned to ordinary, not to extraordinary 
occasions. 3. Country be subi ji 
stand of themselves: not like city buildings, 
tered on each side by their neighbours. 4. ; 
look asquint on a stranger, but accost him right at his entrance. 
5. Let the offices keep their due distance from the. mansion- 
house ; those are too familiar which are of the same pile with it.” 


ORNAMENTATION, 

Most buildings admit of ornament, but it should be always orna- 
ment of an ropriate character. Good taste is frequently: 
offended by the introduction of accessories altogether out of place; 
It is in the correct adjustment of the decorative to tho useful that 
the taste of the architect is exhibited. Few things are more: 
objectionable than the display of that moretricious ornament which 
seeks to be thought what it is not—a dishonest: attempt to cheat, 
the observer with the belief that much labour and expense have 
been паана what has really cost very little. 

Wit to these modern. imitations of reality, instead of 
what is real, even though inferior in p: Ruskin has said some: 
strong things, but not too strong. It is a vicious tendency, and 
cannot be too strongly condemned. He sas: 

“We are none of us so good architects as to be able to work 
habitually beneath our strength: and yet there is not a building 
that I know. of, lately raised, wherein itis not.sufficiently evident 
that neither architect nor builder has done his best. It is thor 
espesial characteristic of modern work. All old work. nearly has 
"been hard work. It be the hard work: of children, of bar- 


miles day miles days Daw barians, of rustics; but it is always their utmost. Ours has ае 
As 6 : 1 ori: 14% : 44%) Thetimes in^whioh А, B; | constantly the look of money's worth, of a stopping short wherever: 
Ae ST HEE LL, 2405 and C; will each make one and wheneverwe can, of a. lazy i With lo conditions ; 
As 10 1 :: 146 : 0) revolution. never of a fair putting forth of our strength; Let us have dono 
3 2, 4 with this kind of work at once: cast off every tomptation to it: do 
Reducing: these fractions to a common denominator, We not let us degrade ourselves voluntarily, and then mutter and 


have 12489, 7892 and 2840. Then finding the least common 
multiple of all the numerators, we get the following; thus: — 


1460 <J; 11080, 7300, 5840, 
4 8, 5, 4, . 
zn 5, 1, 


5 58400, the least. common 


| 


mourn over our shortcomings; let us confess our poverty or 
our ripe pie but not belie our human intellect. It is netieven 
a question of how much we. are to do, but of how it is to be dong: 
it is not a question of doing more, but of doing better. Do not: 
let us boss our roofs. with wretched, half. w. blunt-edged 
rosettes; do not let us flank our gates with rigid imitations f 
mediwral statuary. Such things are mere insults to common, 
sense, and only unfit us for feeling the nobility of their prototypes. 
We have so much, suppose, to be t in 9 letus go: 


Wherefore; 1460 X 4 X 2X! le 
© multiple. Consequently 22609146 days, the time required. 


LESSONS IN MECHANICS.—No. VII. 
HOW TO JUDGE OF A BUILDING, 


To judge of a building, Sir II. Wotton lays down the followin, 
rules:—Thai before passing any judgment, a person be informe: 
of its since if apparent decays be found to exceed the propor- 
tion of time, it may bo concluded, without further inve; tion; 
either that the situation is defective, or tlie materials and work- 
manship too slight. If Бе found to bear its years well, let him 
revert from the ornaments. which at first strike the eye to the 
more essential parts of the building, till ho be able to form a con- 
clusion that the worl: is commodious, firm, and handsome. 
Vasari proposes another method, namely, by passing a running 
examination over the whole edifice, compared to the structure of 
well-made man—as, whether the walls stand upright upon a clean 
footing and foundation; whether the building be of a beautiful 
stature; whether for the: breadth. it appears well furnished ; 
whether the principalentrance be in the middle line of the front 
or face, like our mouths; the windows, as our eyes, set. in equal 
number and distanee at both sides; the offices, like the veins, use- 
tay cities ko, ў 6 E 
itruvius: gives a third method: of. judging, summing up the 
whole art underthese six heads: Ordiuation, or settling the model or 
scale of the work ; Disposition, tho front expressive of the general 


р 


to the Flaxman of his time, whoever he may be, and bid him carve: 
for us a single statue, p e qm Or as many ag we-can 
afford, compelling upon him.the one ition, that shall be 


the best he can do; place them where they will be of most value, 
and be content. Our other capitals may be mere blocks, and our 
other niches empty, No matter; better our work unfinished than 
all bad. It may be that wo do not desire omament:of so high an 
orden: choose, then, A less developed. style, as also, if you will, 
rougher, material; the law which we ey Ae EN, pelea only 
that what we pretend to do and to give shall. be the best of 
their ETE aer therefore, the Norman hatehet work, instead 
of the Flaxman frieze and statue, but leb it be the best hatchet 
work; and if you cannot afford marble, use Chen but from 
the best bed; and if not, stone, brick, but the best brick ; prefer- 
ring always What is good of a lower order of work or ial, to- 
what is bad of a hi; ; for this: is not only the way to improve 
every kind of work, and to put every kind of material to better 
use; but it is more honest and unpre 


etending, and is in harmony 


with other just, upright, and manly principles, 
OPERATIVES EMPLOYED. 
Those who are employed in building are as follows :—Digger or: 


excavator, bricklayer, mason, _ sawyer, carpenter, joiner; 
MT " carver and. gilder, plumber, Smith, ; 
painter and decorator. All these various trades come within the 


immediate range of the building business. 


[] 
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: EXCAVATOR. 2 

The work of the excavator is perfomed with a pickaxe and a 
spade. With the pickaxe, the stiff, hard soil is broken down, and 
cast out with the spade. When the soil is alluvial, it may be 


to out through or blast it. The digger should pos a peto 
ut on sol 


BRICKLAYERS, P2 


Bricks are more durable than wood, less combustible, and con- 
sequently less liable to be burnt ; they are also e than stone. 
Bricks form an important item in building mate The 1 
of a brick is twice its breadth, which allows of their being so 
as to against K а pieces. A wall of bricks may be 
formed of any required thickness. Bricks are united jer by 
mortar (a mixture with waterof lime and sand*), which sets quickly, 
hardens with ago, and resists the action of rain and time. 
strength and stal ility of the wall depends on its perpendicularity, 
as well as on its thickness; there is great importance in building 
a wall true. The usual mode of pi ing is to strike a line 
from end to end of the course on which bricks are to be 
laid, the surface of the under course is spread for a short distance 
with mortar, and the bricks intended to form the outer surface of 
the wall are first laid in an exact line with the cord, the plumb 
being frequently used to ascertain if they are perpendicular. 
“The plumb is à piece of board with a notch at the centre of the 
top, and a hole, also in the centre, near the bottom ; apiece of cord 
is passed COS the notch, with a leaden ball attached, which 
swings in the hole, as the plumb is placed at the side of the wall. 
The ball of lead just falls in the hole, if the wall is upright, and in 
this way a wall may be built to an; height exactly perpendicular." 
The arris—that is, the corner of the briek-work where windows or 
other apertures occur—has to be made upright both at the front 
and at the side, 

Bricks should not only be Zaid, they should be rubbed down so 
as to press the mortar into the interstices ; this is accomplished 
most readily if the brick be made wet. To carry up the bricks 
wet, would inerease the labour of the hodman; for the bricklayer 
to wet every brick, would interfere with the progress of his work; 
but a boy might be employed to dip or ee у damp every 
brick before handing it to the workman, and it should be that 
workman’s business to see that the brick is so laid as to insure the 
adhesiveness of the mortar. Sometimes too much mortar is used; 
and then, under the changes of temperature, it expands, contracts, 
and splits thie brick. Hence the necessity so frequently recurring 
Hege grad irt tab klayi һа; perfect] 

е groai in bricl ing is to have every course 
horizontal, both longitudinally and de DRY, and Perfectly 
plumb. The term bond in АОБ із employed to describe that 
arrangement which makes the bricks of every course cover the 
joints of those in the course below it; this arrangement more 
effectually adds to the stability of the structure than any other, as 
it distributes more equally the pressure, and renders every part 
more dependent on the rest than would otherwise be the case. 
Now, as many failures occur in consequence of a neglect of the 
principles of bond, it is highly necessary to direct the attention of 
ractical operatives especially to this point. Whatever arrangement 

‚with to headers and stretchers, attention to bond 
is of the utmost importance. No brick should be cut if it can 
БОШУ be avoided. 

All the walls of a building that are to sustain the same floor and 
the same roof should be carried on at the same time; under no 
circumstances should more be done in one part than can be reached 
from the same scaffold, until the walls are ail brought up 3o the 
same height, and the corners and joins well looked after. 

Every course of brick, when left, should be well flushed up with 
mortar, to prevent the intrusion of wet; brick-work should never be 
carried on in frosty weather, nor even when it is likely that frost 
will occur. Eo an unfinished wall with a layer of straw, 
when frost may probably supervene, is a useful precaution. 


TILERS AND SLATERS, 


^ ‘Tiling is now but seldom used, the advantages of slate for roofing 
being generally recognised. Tiling consists of two sorts—plain 
tiling and ing. Plain tiles are simple elograms, about 
ten inches long by six wide; each tile has a hole pierced 
it at one end to receive the wooden pin, by which it is hooked on 


to the lath. The tiles are laid in mortar on the laths, overlapping | 


* Hair is frequently mixed with the mortar, to render it more cohesive and 
stronger. 
= 
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one another. Pantiles are larger than ordi tiles, and of a 
isted form; they are not laid side by side, but literally overlap. 
Pasting is always improved by being pointed on the inside with 
hair and lime. Б 
Slates are now much more commonly employed than tiles. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


IcNoRAMUuS: Thanks. Any letters forwarded to us will receive 
attention. —NAPOLEON : Instructions for playing the game to which 
you refer were given in“ Cassell's Illustrated Family Paper." 

AN INQUIRER: Lessons on Drawing will be included in the re- 
issue of the POPULAR Ерослтов. The subject is one of very 
considerable importance, and will receive our best attention. Wo 
cannot assist you with a recipe for cleaning a “soiled drawing,” 
without we know what description of drawing it is. Is it pencil, 
chalk, or water colour — R. C.: You must work out the rules 
which are given ; send in your exercise. 

METELLUS, — Metellus is the name of several illustrious Romans: 
chief among them is Cwcilius, who rendered himself illustrious by 
his successes against Jugurtha, the Numidian king. He took, in 
this expedition, the famous Marius as his lieutenant; but, subse- 
sequently, had cause to repent of his confidence. Marius raised 
himself to power by defaming the character of his benefactor; and 
Metellus was recalled to Rome and accused of extortion and incom- 

ncy. Although he was honourably acquitted on both on 
ui ius was appointed his successor, and finished the Numi 

ar. 

CROMMAGLEN: You are probably a in your conjecture. 
Our “ History of Ireland ” is published (three volumes in one) at 
2s. 3d.—A LOVER or TR2TH: The Greek word baptizo is hel 
be significant of sprinkling or pouring; it is certain that it also 
means to immerso. The interpretation of this word has given riso 
to much polemical discussion, into which it is not necessary for us 
to enter here.—J. A. R.: Athletic exercise will come in due 
course.— SAMUEL L. S.: English, Latin, Euclid. —ALIcE R.: Per- 
severe in your Latin.—ANXIOUS will be gratified with our Shert- 
hand: handwriting good.—W. S.: Your su; ion shall have our 
best attention.—C. H.: Study the English Lessons so as to 
thoroughly understand them. It is not necessary either to write 
them out or commit them to memory, if you know exactly 
what they are about. 

L. M.— Etymology is not only a ** very curious and interesting," 
but a really valuable branch of knowledge. Take the etymology 
of the word “etymology ;” what does it mean? It is derived from 
two Greek words, and signifies the true account of a word. Ety- 
mology may be considered either in a philosophic or historic sense. 
Historic etymology gives us the true account of words, so far as to 
trace them in their root forms in the languages from which we have 
received them. Thus the word “sense” comes to us from the 

French sens, and the Latin sentio, the primary meaning of the word 
being to feel, or to apprehend by feeling. 
begins where higtoric etymology ends : it gives us the true accoun! 
of words so far 48 to trace them to their origin in nature, and ex- 

lain it. Thus, “candour” is derived from the Latin candeo, to 
glow with a clear light, as a red-hot substance. As such a light 
enables us to see, as it were, into the heated substance, so open- 
ness of character, which candour represents, gives us an insight 
into the heart. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


PRONOUNOING GERMAN READER. Consisting of 
in Prose and Verse, with appropriate Vocabularies. 
12mo, paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

In learning a modern language, the objeot is not simply, as in 
the case of one no longer spoken, to be able to read and write, but 
also to speak it. For this purpose, it is obviously necessary to 
acquire a knowlege of the pronunciation, as well as the meaning of 
words, Itis hoped that the lessons—selected from the best German 
authors—contained in this volume will be found more adapted for 
such a purpose than any mere collection of rules, however carefully 
drawn up, and however clearly expressed. Besides answering the 
purpose of teaching German pronunciation, this little work is 
calculated to be very usefulasa Reader. The pronouncing 
lessons themselves are good exercises in translation, and these are 
followed by a number of other easy and ірі ing extracts from 
German authors, particularly adapted for the use of beginners, and 
suited for students of every age. By the aid of this work, and of 
“© Cassell’s German Pronouncing Dictionary,” any one of ordinary 
ability may soon be able to converse in the language with accuracy. 
The moderate price at which these lessons are published is an 

additional recommendation on which it is needless to е! 
| “London: Casserr, Реттев, & Garen, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Е.С. 
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Tux Fivers of Asia exceed in magni- 
tude and extent any of the rivers 
of Europe, and are themselves only 
surpassed by those of America, 
These large rivers have their source 


in the mountains which border the . 


immense plateaus already described, 
and they flow through the plains 
northward, eastward, and south- 
ward, into the surrounding oceans, 
In the Altaian range of mountains 
rise the large rivers, Obi, Yenisei, 
and Lena, which, after ‘traversing 
the plains of Siberia for the respec- 
tive lengths of about 2,500, 2,900, 
and 2,400 miles, fall into the Arctic 
Ocean, The Obi is said to drain a 
surface of a million and a quarter 
of square miles, In the mountainse 
of China, and the Chinese empire, 
rise the Amour, or Sagalien, which, 
after a course of about 2,000 miles, 
falls ixfto the sea of Ochotsk; the 
Hoang-ho, or Yellow riyer, which 
after а course of about 2,500 miles, 
falls into the Yellow Sea; the 
Yang-tze-Kiang, or Kian-ku, which 


after a course of about 3,000 miles, falls into the same sea; 
and the Choo-Kiang, or river of Canton, which after a course 
of about 1,000 miles, falls into the Chinese Bea, 


Fig. 2.— The Egyptian Race, 


vol. її. 
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MAP OF ASIA, 


(Continued from p. 986, vot, ID) . 


Fig. l.—The Caucasian Race. 


In the 
eastern peninsula run 
the rivers called the 
Sankoi, the Maya 
kaung, the Meinam, 
the Saluen, and the 
-Irrawady ; these fall 
respectively into the 
Gulf of Tonquin, the 
Chinese Sea, the Gulf. 
of Siam, and (the two 
latter) me Gulf of 
Martaban. Hindostan 
proper is bounded. on 
the north-east by the 
Ganges, which rises in 
the southern slope of 
the Himalayan range 
of mountains, and after 
à course of about 1,600 
miles, falls into the 
Bay of Bengal; this 
river is navigakle to 
about half its distance 
from its mouth, that is, 2 
up to the point Where 
it receives the waters 
of the Jumna. At Cal- 
cutta, ` Where it falls 
into the sea; it forms a 
vast delta, called the 
Sunderbunds, and the 

navigable branch for 
large vessels is here 
called the Hoogly. 
Near the mouth, this 
river receives the wa- 


„a south-westerl; 


Fig. 3.— The Mongolian Race, us 


x 


ters of the Brahmapoutra, which 
rises in an opposite direction, Hin- 
dostan, again, is bounded on the 
norıh-west by the Indus, a river 
which gives its. name to all India, 
and which, rising also in the Hima- 
layan range of mountains, but on 


the northern side, at an elevation 


of about 16,000 feet, passes round 
its western extremity, and then runs 
course of about. 
1,200 miles, falling into the Ara- 
bian Sea by a delta near Tattah, 
About 500 miles from its mouth, 
this river receives the waters of iva 
rivers, the Jeloum, the Chenuub, 
the Rayee, the Beyas, and the 
Sutlej; hence the name of the 
country is the Pumjaub, (chat is, 
the jive rivers), This river is navi- 
gable for large steamers at the dia- 
tance just mentioned, and for 
smaller vessels 500 miles, higher, 
The Tigris and Euphrates, which 
rise in Armenia, and flow through 
the plains of Mesopotamia (the 
one after a course of nearly 


1,000 miles, and the other after a course of about 1,600 miles), 
‘unite in the river called. Shat-el-Arab, and fall into the Per- 
sian Gulf at Basra or Balsora, In Asia Minor flows thé Kisil- 


ET 
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the Hindoo branch, of which the Байы, traced to the 
Sanscrit are those which. include the peop 1 

following dialects: Cashmerian, the Marashda, the Telinga, 
the Tamul, the Malabarian, and the Hindoostani; and like- 


Jnd (the ancient Halys), through a course of about 500 
miles, and falls into the Black Sea. Тһе Caspian Sea receives 
the waters of the River Kour, aft 


after a Course of about 500 miles, 
The Sea of Aral receives the waters of the Amooor Jihon (the 
ancient Oxus), after a course of about 1,300 miles; and of the | 
Sirr (the ancient Jazartes), after a course of more than 3,000 
miles. Such are the most striking physical peculiarities of 
the great continent of Asia. . 1 


he Ganges, which may be denominated the Ganghistan, of the 
Decean, and of the island of Ceylon. A third branch is 
ions whose langhages approach the 
ities more or less distinct, and 


‘vation with those of different races or fa iders the | J 
tion every day more Obscure, by obliterating the original 

. characters of each. "Nevertheless, by taking intoonsideration jf 
the differences ‘of orgattisation, languages, und habitudes, 


useful. To each of these great “divisions, all the-eubäivisions 1 
Wwnich the ратне "of science has realised in ^the-history of character «n-sbeardanoe of guattu 
nations, may be'easiby referred. ‘Thé names of the He dif- | a multiplicity of drfections in the verb, and a simplicity in 
ferent ruces or men are che following :—The Caucasian, the other grummatical relations, ‘comprehend the Syriac or Ara- 
Mongolian, е орі, the Malayan, and the American, mean, the Chaldean, the Phenieiun, the Iabrew, tho Arabic, 
1. Te Caucasian race: The common characteristics assigned | the Gheez, and the Ambaric, Po chose mations af which the 
10 is race areas follows ;—A white skin, witha tone or blush affinity of their tongues lead to their being combined in the 
ofthe colour of Resch; "the tincvare of ‘the skin becoming more | same group, under the name af che Aramean or Shemitic family, 
or less brown under tlie tiflwence of heut and light; long wav- i a 
ing hair, of a ligne or deep colour; aa ample beard ; a large ‘Chaldeans, Phenicians, Mebrows, Arabians, Lybians, 
skull compared. а size of the face z a facial angle from. ‚dians, Getulians, and Ethiopians ; and, in modern times, the 


80% to 85° ; they en Whe cranium spheroidal, and of the | tribes of Libanus which speak Syria Arabs foundin the 
face oval 3» 7 е, ir less aquiline and prominent; west af Asia and the north Attica, the Jews found in every 
vertical ; lips “НЕП. ‘projesting; Chin, prominent, nar-.|zegion of the globe, andthe Abyssiniuns“who speak the GHecz 


row, and ded. Ihe beau ideal of this race is seen in he and the Amharic. 
head wf dle Apollo Belvedere, fig. 1. "The nations srhich-are | Thesancient Eg 
credito is race atopy the whole of Burope (except Lap- language and the£ramstimrtions, and whose physical type is pre- 

f Russia), western Asia, Turkey, served in their menwments wud am their mummies, appear to be 
nietan, and Hindostan, northern |eonnected withthe Saneasian rube in the form of the cranium 
wr, Nubia, and Abyssinin. and the lineametets sot Se Wisage. Skin of a dark colour, а 
had for a common stock large forehead, around chin, a-straight nose, large eyes, thick 
aivinally inhabited the |-lips, high and peajectingears, and scarcity of beard, were the 
n part of che boundary gene: characteristins Ak the amazent Egyptians, and they are 
fiom this region ther Still found ameng the opts who speak the same language, 
lions into Europe, Asia, and who are connected with *moverdl of “the Nubian an! 
o, that the warious | Abyssinian teihes. Whe type wf the ancient Egyptian race is 


fr light, “oat, „ and especially oi | #een-in the bead o Mense, e. 
ficient to ac: w differences which exist Mongolian m — The common characteristics of this race 
andy mot «entirely ¢ffaceil the are the following : mgycllow shiny che hair straight, black and 


of these dif- thin; a Hat dace, ani high cheékibone; the nose short, broad 
gnages, has and flat; the . Wen d ‘anda large space between the 
Е natione into eyes ;-a low fore! , anda 3 
The nations include: 
eastern Ава, the aol 
| These nations are S 
made (wandering) bes, which, from 
„of central . Се memselves бо "dm 
s the east ata rent periods, of wn 


aceounts are still préserved. The 
to language leads to the subdi 


Р е S m. 
speaking these into three branches, Which are also isti ed by some 
е connected by an ie. „characteristics. The Seythiee-S nes, 


h Finnish, the Lapponian, the Esthonian, t 
“Permian, and the Magyar, seem to cobnest d 
family, by the relationship of language, the peoples of the 
north of Europe which inhabit Finland; Lapland, Esthonia, 
Livonia, the Russian provinces in the neighbourhood of the 
| Ural Mountains, and the River Wolga, Transylvania and 


* ә 
Эа 


wise the inhabitants of Sinde, and of the countries bordering : 


ез who Ud the - 


“separated from all others by their у 


E 


‚Hungary, and others алев Sanne eg 
"racterislies, as the Woguls, the Онука, 
Kamschatdules pf. ‘the north. of 


"Turks, кейи | 
aps more ‘connected with 


characteristies. Indeed, we 


find in a very = 
race in the group of pn 
employ the lan, oe called moi 
"words chiefly | o one syllable), 
generally the means of dire 

of nouns, and the moods and 
tian, the: Chinese, the 

are spoken 


monosyllabic . is, who: 
‚languages, which want 


е genders 
Thil 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH.—No. zum. 
By Jons R. елар, DD. 


NAMES OF PERSONS. 


Nawrs of persons were originally. descriptive; they had each u 
meaning, and that meauing set "some «individual :peouliarity ; 
something in the malte, che form, the character, the history of the 
person to whom the taie was given, Thus the first man was 
called Adam (in Hebrew, red earth) because he-was formed out of 
каша, Nor Mm ‚enlled-his wife woman, because she was the 
«а In the Hebrew pe the correspondence 
"— ODE there called isha because she was taken 
oh of ish, the former being. the feminine form of the masculine |" 
.noun ish, maa, The derivation of woman has been disputed, 
Woman seems to be word man 5. womb, denoting the feminine 
gender. Worab has been compared with the German wetb, which 
P found in our wife. It is not unlikely that all these forme, Ere 
wife, weib, womb, wo (man) are tracible to thesphuo, fu of the 
Greeks, which is found in the fui ( 
their femina; a female. This view dece woman equivalent to wifo- 


man, and #0 the ‚into a neur resemblance to the 
» Hebrew, - ا‎ is no obstacle. In the pica. the o 
becomes e or i » бо was it written of old, e. g, 


„And the noumbreof aeria avas'fyve thousynd of mon, out 
taken wymmen and Ma children.“ — el, Matthew wiv. 

“ And they that ate were in nombre aboute v. m. (Nvetkowsand)imen, 
peu wem and c eet Bible, 1651, ib. 


another view, àich, though vot ! m з usos M in 
а.в. (Anglo. Rs n is NA. ‘todnelude 
cach sex (thisds right), hein ihe пате wife-man is given to 
the female from her empl thé o $ and waepnian to the 
male. from his euo i Nro ons of w 

„ It is comp! unison will rimaeval m, that A is | 

и 1501 gh h pı il gusto! bat Adam 

1 g bie, from women to Ere (life) | 
when she — — E Wi 


In Anglo-Baxon; also, names of person bad in а asuiteble 


signification, Thus our word Alfred means all-peace, I add 
other er with their meanings.;—Alwin, 
vielortote;, deed; ve Bede, Jie dat prapeth ; Bovolph ; 


leljushi $ een botes carles, that is, boat-servants ; 
Cuthbert, Wight a knowledge; Edmund, б опон, teudh- 
кее wart ly ublimheeper, faithful ; Frederic, 
Goddard, pious Godwin pred of Gods Hengest, horse-man; 
Leufwin. win-tore, amiable; Osborn, house: bein, Louse U; 


Javas) of the Latins, and in 


fein bee; | 


n, datio 
pm p ies 
and Godwin, ія 


PRO AUN This practice was 

royal and 

some ei, page thine m rd rem 
t 

Eder ine? тараний af Queen Niels ibas at least five 

Albert Wesmannel, | "The 


names, that is Francis 

Printed . also ie called Vietoria Adelzide Mary Louisa, do 

the oldest оо): in the world, und «presents the 

б picture of primaeval life, you ml only «oue name given 
»subjoin AR A pb bii 


ааа ааа 
Birvicay Nous, inne. 
le о. di 


Esa as the day,” 


«n am, 
E dach / Л ete, 


КД Ташат, 
Reuben, «visions the son, Lead, ee [72 thé Lord. 
Names also óf Grek огай are found in.our tongue, These have 
ſor the most purt como to ug through the medium af the Bible, at 
one time the onjy icyelopottiia. of the English people, 


^ "Bimaoan Nass, GEN: 


Masculine. Tenitrine, 
Alexander, галере men. "Chloe, preh herd. 
Alphens, СТАИ Cisudia, (qme, + 
Andrew, а муо man. Julia, Bora cà douh, 
Dionysius, olny иней. My! та, Mowing. > E 
Herod, воп fra hero, Phebe, ing. 


p Augustus, апеей, Clement, nieroiful, Prisclllo, anvicat,d&c., 
we bavelin English names of Latin origin which have come tous 
рт ваше lacere 

n ive times, 4 pulation was small, the gon 
ам Манн eather атал ige, ie 
hook of Genesis we find Peah: Abrahom, Issac, Jacob, ‚Josoph. 
The'tume name, “however, miglit in different families be given to 
different.persons. Mowould they bodistinguished the one fram 
ret al opti. ya or etl netimes T ich, 
sometimes with, ay тав in these lines 
(Numbers, xxiii, 18) — NN Ho 
Rise-vp, Balak, пий hear, 
Harken uito me, thou ou of Zipporah. 


Tuns David ів called + be son af Jesse” (1 Sum, xv. 10.) 5 


genealogical tables the ward son is.omitted, ‘its force eines 


by the genitive ease, .a iii, 24: 1  Whiéh was (the si 
Мажа, which wase of Levi; which was (tlie воп, M 
| Melehi; which was son) af Janna; which was (the “ог 
Joseph." Sometimes the- Ilebrem for son ih tho 
name-of the n Jenaiab, Benjamins Indnd j Bar-Jerus ; 
Boglo-Saxon for prayer, чалда dm athe 
сеанса Pa fo 3:5 Me the T 2 mona betfabrt, E 
| journey for. is ilyrimage‘; be! t 
is found too 1 the old а аан, of сш rom bis. jen, 
boten) which mennttonsk, t, pray. um hend, a prag, 
| comes! Lan bende. 2 of Richardson, 


chuse 


who makes the sense af bond as a prayer to irise thus, b 


D 


r Aime u prayer was siid,” 
whereas che little 3 or prayer, because * 


to be said, and so Весто 
rosary ort en 
Mies ss 1 Parere tad хере 


| reminded the wors 7 
| mémento.or vm DM ae Ma 
Psalter”);was “ 150 Ave 
Aittle Es upon a string.” 


7 pete 


^3 


32 


Eur-Jona; Bartholomew; Bartimaeus, If honour was im- 


lied, contempt was also: expressed 
ELO) « end Gua) E Bf sie did, міо 
who is Shechem, that we should serve him? Is not he the son of 
Jerubbaal?” Instead of the father the grandfather's name was em- 
yed sake of distinction; and David said to Abisthar, 
priest, Abimelech's son. (grandson)? (I Sam. xxx. 7). In this 


tum tha iit dette Co pe 
or family names, that is, names wi pro- 
© his Abra. 


from the Greek pater, and 
itronymícs (i pal nid er — 
che son of Peleus, 


Жеш. If, however, we look at the meaning rather than the 
m, we may find patronymics in other tongues. | 
+ These ps may be called Sirnames; names, that is, of the 
sire or oncestor. In this sense the term sirnäme is correctly used 
by Humein his i t England. The Normans introduced 
the use of sirnames which tend to preserve the knowledge of families 
and pedigrees,” (ii App. 2.) In Scotland Mac produces a kind of 
patronymic, as Macdonald. The Irish employ O abbreviated for 
the same purpose, as O'Leary, O'Neale. The Normans used the 
. Celtic term Fitz (Latin filius, а son) to denote this relationship, 
as Fitz-Symons, This Fitz in Russian is Witz; thus Peter Paulo. 
witz, Раб" Paulson. To the same effect the Welsh em loy their 
Ap, ns David ap Howell, that is, David the son Howell. 
Ap Howell has abridged into Powell, so Ap Rhys has 
given rise to Price, At no very remote period such combina- 
tions ag the following were not uncommon in Wales, namely, 
e Vider and so on — seventh 
or eight generation. As a burlesque on this geneak simplicity, 
cheese has been described as : 8. рт 
Adam's own cousin-german by its birth, 
Ap-curds-ap-milk-ap-cow-ap-grass-ap-entth. 

In English the term son is an adjunct prolific in sirnaines. By 
its aid we have Williamson, Wilson, Billson, Richardson, Richson 
and Dickson, Johnson and Jackson, Harrison, Davidson, Davison, 
with many more, > 

Wich sirname writers often confound a word.of very different 
import, namely, surname, Surname, from the French, properly 
signifies an additional name,—2 name that is given to describe 


in such fc eig. (Judg. 
JC 
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counties give us names of persons in Cheshire, Kent, Somerset, 
Hertford. We derive such names, also, from cities, towns, vil- 
lages, rivers, and other parts, as, London, Warwick, Leicester, 
Hartfield, Balcomb, Hurst, Coombs, Croft, Se: EUR Down, 
Derwentwater, Trent, Calder, Beck and Beckett, , Barrow, 
Gill, Grave, Halliwell. 'l'rées, also, and their productions, have 
supplied us with names, Sometimes ton card, residence) is 
united with such names, and with names of places, as, Ashton, 
Milton, K. A play on the name Berry is found in the following 
epitaph ;— 3 

Hark! how ! who's buried here ? 

John Berry, is't the younger + 

No, it ін the Elder-Berry. 

An Elder-Berry buried surely must 

Rather sp:ing up and live than turn to dust : 

So may our Berry whom stern death has slain, = 

Be only buried to rise up again, 


LESSONS IN GERMAN. No.. XLIV. 
е Ѕестох XCV. 


Siren (to hear), followed" by auf with an accusative, signifies, 
to listen to; as, er hört auf das, was ich ihm fage; he listens to 
what I tell him, p 

Given, however, when cohnected with auf, аз а mene prefr, 
sigpifies, to cease, to discontinue; as, Gs hört auf zu regnen; 
it stops raining (ceases to rain.) Der egen fort auf; the rain 
ceases. 

I, Aber, in the phrase, Hunderte und aber Hunderte, Tausende 
und aber Tauſende, ac, signifies, “ yet again, yet more, still 
other.” So, also, O weh und aber weh dem Mann; О wo and 
yet again wo to the man. Р 5 
II. Зи Grunte gehen, to go to the ground, or to the bottom, 
i. e, to sink; to founder, has hence the general tion, to 


-| go toruin, or be destroyed. So, also, ш mbe richten, to desfroy, 


to ruin, Kc. Ex: Das Schiff ift mit Mann und Maus zu Grunde 
gegangen, (Sprichwort); the ship with man and mouse has perished 
(gone to the bottom.) Unvorſichtige Speculationen haben den Rauf- 
mann zu Grunde gerichtet; imprudent speculations have effected 


some quality or peculiarity of the individual. Such additional or 
descriptive names or epithets were common among the Romans, 
as, Scipio Africanus; Scipio of Africa, or of African терше. They 
are also found in our own history, as, William the Conqueror ; 
William Rufus; Richard Cæur de Zion (of the lion-heart) ; John, 
Lack-land; Edward Long-shanks. So the French had for kings 


Charles the Bald; Louis the stuiterer; and Philip the fair, 


' Hogsflesh, Mr. Heaviside, Mr. ‘Turnbull? Mr. Stumpy? 


Stephen de Portico; “ 


After the same manger, we have now Mr, Beard, Mr. White, 
Mr, Brown, Mr. Black, Mr. Whitelock, Mr. Whiteley, Mr„Black- 
beard, Mr. Redhead, Mr. Long, Mr. Short, Mr. Great, Mr, Small, 
Mr. Stout, Mr, Swift, Mr. Armstrong, Mr. Longstaff ; and a host 
of othets, The origin of some descriptive names is not easily 
given, The Germans kaye Herr Manteufel, in English? Man- 
devil, common as Man . We have our Mr. Death, Su 

T. 
Among these surnames may be placed appellations 
derived from places. In the olden time it was usual to 
describe a person by reference to the locality where he lived, or 
whence he came. We cite some instances from ancient docu- 
ments: —“ John over the water? “William at Bishopgate ;”” 
« John Gf the sbeephouse;“ “John at the castle-gate;"" “Jobn 
in the lune; . Peter at the Bell; “Thomasin the Willows; 
William of London-bridge;" Watt at 
the well; “Jack at the stile.” Of, in such cases, was very com- 
mon, as “William of Normandy." The correspondent French 
term de, and the correspondent German term yon, are in constant 
use among the sand the Germans, with whom they are « 
faint intimation gf or noble blood. e 


Dangerfield. 


Out of these. Cirenmloeutions what we commonly mean 
family names were ready formed. Thus,“, John in the e 


E 3 


the ruin of the merchant, 
* Exercise 98. 
Abendbrod, n. supper; Hafen, m. harbour, Reichstag, m. imperial 
Aufhören, (See port; > diet, diet ; 
above) ; v Lächeln, to smile; Schande, J. shame, 
Breslau, n. Breslau; Landen, to land come disgrace, infamy y 
Dulden, to bear, to shore; Segel. n. sail; 
suffer, tolerate; Line, f: linden: tree ; Tageögeſchäft, n. busi- 
Erlegen, to slay, kill; Mittags mahl, n. din- ness of the day; 
Bauftrecht, n. club-law, ner; Ufer n. bank, shore; 
sword. law; Oſten, m. East; Verrichten, to do, per- 
Gebrauch, m. usage, Rath, counsel; dazu form; 
custom, fashion; kann Ruth werten, Verſchwwen derſſch, prodi- 
Gertichen, to lend, that may be done, gal, lavish, pro- 
turn to, conduce; or it may hi 3 fuse; 
Grab, n. grave; Regensburg, m, Ratis- Verſinken, to sink; 
Habsburg n. Hapsburg bon; 2 , to faint 
(original house of Reich u. empire, king- lose courage; 
theimperialfamily dom, realm; Эшнен, f. discord, 
of Austria); dissension, quarrel. 
Hiret auf tef Lebens Teybi wer Cease to spread life's carpet out 
mich auszubeciten, ich bin elend before me; I am miserable 
und gefangen. (Schiller.) and ned x 
Sobaky er tiefes fah, Bout er auf As soon as he saw this, he 
zu spielen. a to play (stopped play- 
" ) 


А) 


it 
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Liebig gehört zu den gelehrteſten 
Männern Deutſchlands. 


Er ging nicht eher aus, als bis er 
eine Stunde geleſen hatte.. 
Der ruſſiſche Feldzug richtete die 
„Grande Armées (wie man fie 
„ zu nennen pflegte) zu Grunde. 


Dei vem ruſſichen Felrzuge ging bie 
“Grande Armée " zu Grunde. 


Tauſende und aber Tauſende kamen 


um ihr Leben. 
Als ich ankam, las er eben meinen 
* Brief. 
Das gereicht ihm zur großen Ehre. 


Liebig belongs to (is among) 
the most learned men of 
Germany. 

He did not go out before (till) 
he had read an hour. 

The Russian campaign ruined 
(destroyed) the Grand 
Army," (as it used to be 
called.) 

In the Russian campaign the 
“Grand Army" was de. 
Stroyed. 

‘Thousands upon thousands lost 
their ives. - 

As I arrived he was just reading 

my letter. 

That. redounds 


grently to his 
honour. t s 


1. Als Rudolph von Habeburg Kaiſer von Deutſchland geworden war, 
hörten vie innern Zwistigkeiten und das fogenanflte Gauftredht in tiefem 
Reiche auf. 2. Nachvem fie einige Hirſche erlegt hatten hörten fie auf 
zu jagen. 3. Es Hört auf zu regnen, und wir können nun unſere Reiſe 
weiter fortſetzen. 4. Mein Bruder if zu Hauſe, er liegt ſchon acht Tage 


zu Berte. 


5. In Deutfchland find andere Sitten und Gebräuche als in 


"ferta. 6. Zu Regensburg wurden ins der letzten Seit die Reichstage 


gehalten, 
land, 


8. Als wir hinkamen ſpeisten fie gerade zu Mittag. 


7. Die hohe Schule zu Breslau gehört zu den Get in Oeuiſch⸗ 


9, Sie 


І. Auskommen, (a coming or getting out) with haben, forms 
the phrase, Gin Auskemmen haben, to have a RE or 
subsistence ; as, In tidem Lande hat der Arbeiter ein gutes Auskom⸗ 
men, während er in den meiſten Landern Europas nur ein nothearftiges 
hat; in this country the labourer has a good subsistence, while 
in (the) most c ев of Europe, he has only а scanty (one). 


IL Unterfommen = coming under, i. e. a lodging, a shelter; 
also, an employment. Ex.: Wir ſüchten “in irgend einem ter vielen 
Gaſthauſer dieſer Statt vergebens ein Unterkommen; we sought iu 
vain, in any one of the many inns of this town, a shelter. 
Der Fleißige findet überall ein Unterkommen; the industrious finds 
everywhere employment, 


Exercise 99, 


Auskemmen, (See I.) Menſchlich, 
Eins, (one thing) ; ſounded in human possibility; 
Erholung, f. refresh- nature; Unterkommen, to find 
ment, recreation; Nachſicht, f, forbear- employment, shel- 
Fort gehen, to go away; ance, indulgence; ter, &c, (See IL); 
Gönnen, to grant, fa- 9tetüeürítig, scanty, Verleben, to live, pass, 


human, Што Те, f. im- 


vour, permit ; necessitous needy; spend; 
Herniederkommen, to Schein, m. shine, Verzeihung, f. pardon, 
come down; light; forgiveness; 


j 
fiit, m. oirele,spherez Stören, to trouble, Vorfallen, to happen; 


Manchmal, often, fre- disturb; en, to warn of, 
quently, some-- Troſt m. consolation; admonish against. 
times; » Stob, in defiance, in Y j* 

spiteof; ' 


, Shere find mehrere Schiffe zu Grunde gegangen 


pflegten nicht eher ihr Abentbrod zu effen, als bis fie alle Tagesgeſchäſte 
verrächtet hatten. 10. Unter einer alten Linde, welche in dem Hofe Rand, 
hielten fie im Sommer, bei ſchönem Wetter, ihr Mittagsmaßl. 119 Als 
die Cholera in Paris herrſchte, ſtarben Tauſende und aber Tauſende an 
derſelben. 12. Die Soldaten ziehen zu Feltes 13. Bei dem letzten 
14. Der Bettler geht 
von Thür zu Thür und von Dorf zu Dorf. 15. Das gereicht mir zur 
Ehre, ihm zur Schande. 16. Mir zu Gefallen konnten Sie es thun. 17. 
Der Feind ſteuert mit allen Segeln nach Oſten zu. 18. Das iſt für ihn 
zu gut. 19 Ich bin nur zu gewiß, daß e$ fo kommen wird. 20. Es kann 
auch dazu Rath werden, wenn wir erſt unſere eigenen Angelegenheiten 
geordnet haben werden. K. Das Leben ift, Freund, ein ernftes Geſchaͤſt, 
—wulde fein Ungemach —ſo nur wird tir tie Relſe fanft 22. 
Enxlich landeſt du doch {фе am Ufer, in deinem Hafen; er heißt das 
Grab. 23, Er Hat fein und feiner Freunde Vermögen zu Grunde ge 
richtet. 24. Er hat Hei dieſen Atbeiten feine Geſundheit zu Grunde 
gerichtet. 25. Nelſon richtete die franzöſiſche Flotte zu Grunde. 20. 


Wenn er nicht vorſichtig ift, fo kann in kurzer Zeit fein ganzer Reichthum 


zu Grunde gehen. — 4 


* . Are you listening to what I tell you? 2. Yes, I am listen- 
ing to what you say. 3. Do you think-that he will listen will- 
ingly to that proposal? 4 If you listen to what the teacher 


Ein kluger Feldherr gönnt feinen 
Slaten zuweilen eine rpo 
Tung. " 

Einmal hat ter Schiffer eine ru⸗ 
fige dann wieder elne {йүс 
Reife. 

Er hat lein Vermögen dazu, um 
Tiefen Aufwand lange Zeit be⸗ 
ſtreiten zu können. 


Weisheit ift. mehr wirth als Reich, 


thum. Д 

In ter Schweiz hat der Bauer ein 
beſſeres Auskommen, als in dem 
größeren Theile Italiens, 

Bei Einbruch der Nacht ſuchte er in 
einem kleinen Oertchen ein Une 
terkommen. 

Der Kaufmann hat dem Санад 
bereits die Fahrt bezahlt. 

Mich. hat herzlich verlangt, ras 
Oſterlamm mit euch zu eſſen 
Lucas 22. 15. » 

Das verlaſſene Kind verlangt nach 
ſeiner Mutter. 


A judicious general sometimos 
grants his soldiers (a) recroa- 
tion, 

At one time the mariner has a 
quiet (pleasant), then «again 
a stormy voyage. 5 

He has no fortune by which 
(thereto) to be able (for a) 
long time to afford this ex- 
penditure. А 

Wisdom is more valuable 
(worth more) han riches. 

In (the) Switzerland the peasaut 
has a better subsistence than 

sin the greater part of Italy. 

On the approach (invasion) of 
the night, he sought shelter 
in a little hamlet (little place). 

‘The merchant has already paid 
the captain (for) the passage. 

1 have heartily desired to ent 
8 with you. Luke 
22. 15. (Mar; reading.) 

The forsaken child longs for 
(after) its mother, 


1. Es giebt im menſchlichen Leben zuweilen trübe Augenblicke. 2. Man 


tells you, you will acquire knowledge. 5. Can we remain with 
you until the storm has ceased? 6. As soon as the rain ceases, 
we shall continue our journey. 7. As soon as we saw our 
teacher, we stopped playing and began to write. 8. Hundreds 
upon hundreds lost their lives’ by the revolution in France. 
9. After his imprudent speculation had ruined him, he became 
more careful. 10, It redounds to the bonour of a king, to 
govern his dominion in peace. 11. Do not despair, when 
Kur o eau on thee, 919 even when 1 sunk in 
the deepest misery ;—for it may happen ere thou thinkest it, 
[s ‚mayest be providentially disburdened of all thy 
{roll Do 


pito renden brio XCVI. 
«im da d tom bal. " 

Werth (worth), like its equivalent in our language, is used in 
designating the value of things; as, Diejes Pferd ijt dreihundert 
Gulden werth; this horse is worth three hundred florins... When, 
"however, the amount of one's wealth is referred to, some phrase 
like the following is employed: Er hat ein Vermogen van zehn &aufent 
0 i 08 Er hat zehn Taufend Gulden imvermogen, he is worth ten 
thousand. " 


muß zuweilen dem Geifte ein Erholung gönnen. 3. Er ift ſchon manch, 
mal hier geweſen. 4. Schon manchmal habe ich diefes geſagt. 5. Manch 
mal wiflingt eo auch. 6. @ ift јере Teine geit vag, fpagieten zu gehen. 
7. Er hat hinlänglich Zeit dazu dieſe Arbeit noch heute zu vollenden. 8. 
Er Hat einen andern Tag mehr Zeit dazu, dich zu beſuchen. 0. Dieſes 
Haus ift tauſend Thaler werth. 10. Mein Rock iſt zehn Soler werth. 
11. Jener Mann it fünf huntert Thaler. 12. Er He zehn tauſend 
Thaler. 13. Dieſe Familie hat ihr gutes Auskommen. 14. Jener 
arme Taglöhner hat nur ein nothvürftigen Auskommen. 15. Es kamen 
fo viele politiſche Flüchtlinge an, daß fle nicht alle unterkommen konnten“ 
15. Die Soldaten funden in ven Scheunen und Ställen der Bauern ein 
Unterkemmen. 17. Geſtern habe ieh tem Kaufmanne feine Rechnung kee 
zahlt. 18. Er hat dem Schneier nach nicht den Rock bezahlt. 19. Gr 
vergaß, dem Schußmacher die Stiefeln zu bezahlen. 26. Der Kranke ver, 
langt ein Glas Waſſer. 21. Mich verlangt zu wien, was an der Sache 
if. 22. Mich verlangt, eine heitete Stunde im Kreis der Neben Meinen 
zu verleben. 23. Sch verlange das Buch, das dort liegt. 24 Eins bitte 


" eg 
e pi 
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THE POPULAR EDUOATOR. 


ich vich: fei vorffchtig in der Wahl deiner Freunde. 25. Der Mann bal 
um Grtuld und Rachſichr. 26 Os er ihn um Verzeihung bat, ſo konnte 
er nicht länger шө. 27, Ich bitte Sie um ein Glas Wein. 

1. ba чл is worth a thousand francs, but {Нш of my 
brothenp filteen-hendted. 2. That banker ig. worth a thousand 
pounds more than that sum. 3. Contentment is of greater value 
than all the riches: of; the world, 4, We could not anywhere 
find shelter on dur arrival in America, as all the inns were full. 
5. Every one who: goes to; Australia way find employment. 6. 
Those who have a.seanty, be are sometimes the tools 
of the greatest crimes. 7. My brother bids. me to be patient 
and forbearing.. 8. He secks my forgiveness, and therefore I 
cannot longer be angry With him: 9. Necessity requires that 
we should sometimes grant our Бойу relaxation, 10. As he 
torgot to pay for is cont, the tailor requested him to рау. 


0 Бестох XOV * 


ji ih Sie bemühen mie tas 
Bude зутан May Г. trouble: vou to reach me that book? 


Sache 
yourself tao much, dout: so. trifling: a thing. Gin. Freund ſollte 
fih für einen Freund bemüßen; a friend should. take pains for u 
friend, di gibt gewiſſe guiaütjige Leute, ble ſich mehr für Andere, 
als fùr ſich ſelbſt bemühen; there dre certain: good-natured people, 
who take more paius for others than for themselves. 


І. Zeitvertreib (from. geit, time, and- vertreiben tor drive. or pass 
away,) signifies: a pastime; as, was ifm Zeitsertreiß, iſt macht mir 
„Langeweile; what to him is, pastime, causes me weariness,” Sich 
die Zeit vertreiben, to spend, or pass one's time; аз, wie оен 
er fid die Zeit ? How: does he pass his time? Gr vertreibt fid 
dieſelbe mit Jagen und giſchen; he spends it (the same) in hanting 
and fishing, 2 t > > 
4 Exercise 1091 x van 
üweento A ah. Gur about, nearly, Scherzen torjest, Joke, 
sence; p ps; sport; 
Ausbruch am. Breaking Fechten, to figlit; Verfolgen, to pursue, 
out, eruption ;- Grimm m. fury, rage, „ persecute; 
Wemerkung, f'remark, WEA; Berfkigerung: fi аас 


; 
поет; Leb kuchen, m. ginger- tion; 
есте, famous, res brend; Verwagen, to Hazard, 
nowned; cele- Nürnberg, n. Nurem- venture (out); 
brated; tm 79У Vorſtellen to represent, 
Blatt, u. paper; Tent; Rivkin, A revola- . introduce, perso- 
Durchleſen, to read" "tiom; nate; 
‘overs peruse; ^ Sellvertieiß, m. (See I.) 


Sum: Zeitvorbeelge begießt fie ihre For pastime: she waters: her 


Blunten im- Marten flowers iu the garden. 

Durch rieſe Mittheilungen machte ‘Fhrough these communications 

er feinem gepreßtom Herzen uir. he gave his oppressed Heart 
: vent. " 

Mulans hat ſich nicht, vergehuch Russia Has nof striven in vain 
bentüht, vie Bewegungen in @ 00 su press the agitation in 
ropa zu unterdrücken 1 r 

„Die Leipziger Meſſe iſt eine der ter "Ihe Leipsio fais is one og the 
deutentfien in ganz Dentſchlaud. most important in all Ger- 


әк RORIS ув ы 

1..8 tem Außbeuche der Revolution. in Berlin: шше big in tie 
Nacht hinein gefechten. 2. Er даб ihm das Buch mit der Bitte, es 
rein zu halten. 3. Es it iym geſtern ein Brief zugeſchickt worten. 4 
Ich zeigte ihm bie neuen Gomile die ich auf der Verſtelgerung ocfaujt 
Hutte. 5. Muſik üt ſein licher Jeitertrelb. G. Er figs, ſcheczt un 
lacht zum 3y i att fih mit ernſten Diugen zu beſchäftigen. 7. 
Dee Morgen 88, ILL) Mittags und Abents gehe ich oft {рай 


is 4 Ort wagten ſie ſich vor, aber weiter nicht. II. Er fe, 
e ſich vergebens die Frage zu leſen. 12. Sie bemũtem ſich um die 
Qf ihres Herrn. 13. Er Domit ſich Reichthümer zu erwerben. 79, 


2 
ә 


land berühmt. 


ſeinem Grimm nicht 


da i to cherish; 
geeks um r punir, 


den Feind bis an (Sect. 58. Note.) Ме Grenzen 
Dis an tiefe Stelle hatte бе das Buch dunchgeleſen. 10. 


Ich bin etwa fünf Sabre bier (in diefer Stadt). 18. Sch Uin feit einer 
halben Stunde hier (in rem Zimmer). 


16. Iſt Jemand während meiner 
Abwefenfeit hier geweſen? 17. Herr N. war hier und wollte Sie ſprochen. 
18. Ein Berliner Blatt macht ung ſelgesde intereſſaute Mittheilung. 
19. Die Müunberger, (9-14; Note) Фебе fist: burd- дапу: eut. 
20. Das Heivetberger Fuß ift wegen feiner Größe bekännt. 
21. Ich empfeßle mich Ihnen mein Herr. gar Empſfeßlen Sie mig’ Ihrer 
Familſe. 23. Ce empfahl ſich der Geſellſchaſt. 24. Da ber alte Jager 
5 aurers Lufi zu machen wußte, fo. ſchlug er feine 
unde. 


1. My friend sent me a book, with the hint to peruse it. 2. I 
have perused your book as {ат аз the second chapter. 3. A parcel 
was sent to me yeste) 4. Study is my most agreeable 
pastime. 5. In the mor I study, and in the evening I 
teach my scholars. б. We need not trouble ourselves on ac- 
count of our friend : Не does not need our assistance. 7. Daring 
the absence of our teacher we р instead of learing. 8. 
How long have 520 been in London? 9. I have been nearly 
three years here. 10; Was my brother Меге during my absence? 
IL. No, he was not here. 12; May’ I trouble you to write me 
chis letter? 13. Avdiligent:boy strives to acquire knowledge: 


LESSONS IN FRENGH--No. IIV. 
ч By Professor Lovis ЁА8асктл;®, LL.D. 


$:44.— Conse canis: xU ж 


4 x : 5 
(.) The French verbs are divided into four large elasses or 


conjugations:— 2 2 
Ast: The first conjugatfon- comprises alt verbs of whith the present 

9С the infinitive ends in un: as;parlery fo:peak; nier, to love, ác; 
2d. The second conjugation. embraces all Были Which the infinitive 


ad. The 


A au 
га verbs аге again divided into regnlar, irregular, and 


ver - 


Kar m e 
Ist. The regular verbs are a e their tonsea, are соп. 


Horns. 
9 45.—Monrs ayn "Iesus, 


(l.) There are six modes: the indicatiye, the conditional, 
the imperative, the subjunctive, the infinitive, and the pate 
tieiple :— Е a à А 1 
„ let. The indicativc, whatever may. be, in F e declates 
i те; absolute: mannari Ta mdonne ndon; Jul aban- 
» I liave abandoned ; r M: 

2d. The conditional indicates a 
donnerats si. . Гоиб 


۴ propositions. expressing. doubt, 
contingency, or necessity: il. ext/ douteux.que је l'abandonne ; # is not 
certain that I may abandon him. Ve o P Э 

5th. The infinitive the signiontion, ‘the Feb Inn nal 
mited manner: abandonner ses е: „ one’ Mh. 

enn "The participle, wht e Stan the Power Of the rae M tle 
same time partakes of the nature of am adjective: abandonnant ses 
| parents, abandoning his relatives; abandonné de ses enfants, abeniüoned. 
by his ci 5 ке BE - 

(2.) The indicative has eight.tenses :— 
Ist. The present: je parle, Z speak йе, Гаж d 
э: The sim — - 33e райды, Pinas ареоли: 
` 8d. The past definite: je parlai, J hefe, I did et 


5th. Thepastanteror,: . j'eus parlé, _ 1 hod spoken, 


Etre: j'ai été, I have been. n 


° 
2 


n 
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6th; The pluperfect; Vavals parlé, Bad deen oak. ExzAMPLEB. ~ 
^ Th. Aus bre absolut, Je parlerei, Tell, will speak, With an ihe RE S 
ath „ } Jute pal ^ "Thal Лазо эро, Elle а dispara suitement, | Elle ex disparue depuis qnínze 
(3,) Tue conditional has two tenses ; — Та ae 
let. The present or future, Je parlerais, Lee на The fever = х 
та. The past, „ j A shen У - dt ds some time sù TH fever 
۴ ceused. 
e (4) The imperative has опо tense: 3 Te 2 80 a descen u ae он bee eee une etre: 
The present, parle, = Lapel, plusieurs дорт ME Pete Kae И 
ты e А a Le barometer teint ea eee den gelen. 
j (5:) The subjunctive: has foun tensoss— ۰ dogreeorin afeto Паше: 
N The present or future, que je parle, thet. T-mayspoahi: dba. passé: on Amdrignerensteh Les chaleura eon энн 
The imperfect, que je. dj (mé Euniguit . temps, Ё 
m The past indefinite; que j'aie pasé, #8. I mah Hane augen. Ма: went ia; Amerioagat such 4 The cui in past. 
At Thie pluperfget, di joe parié £ hat-IEmäglallerespoken. ares um РОДИОН 
. apatis en impis ^ 9 
(6:) The infinitive-has two tenses :— c ТН d P тш 
14. The resont relative, ee to speals «The dart went with impetuositf troops: have- been: gone oie 
2d. "e nas avoir parlé, £odnvospolen, = e PDA 
(J.) The participle has Mei sano 4 Le sang avait cessé de Es 9 87 er. rre { 
let. The present relative, parlant, ping: © The bꝛoo lud een de flow. mat great sioe; As, oer, (has 
Te бонус, ayant paris, raring spoken, 7 [o S 
gene DAS OR AEE, pals е (4.) Rester and demeurer, meaning fo dwell, to reside, take 


(8. B. "Tenses are simple or compound. 

1. Simple, when they are expressed in a single ward: je 
parle, I speak. ^ 

2. Compound, when they require he assistance, gf 
avoir or біте: j'ai parlé, Z dave spolers je. suiak 
arrived, * 


$ 40.t-Usm or тив Ачхидаву Уюпд5 corn, 
(I.) The auxiliary avoir 
1. In the conjugation 


I have had, 3 
2, In the conjugation 


3. In the compound t 
I have loved. 

4, In the compound tense 
an action: j'ai marché, 1 havs walla 
rule (3) below. ] un 

5. It is also used ih the Pa at ا اج‎ are 
kon Дараи : ia plu, dc haa, neisd Sac Fuels, it has 
hailed, ko. 

(2.) The verb 6% is used in the conjugation af’: 

Д All the tenses of passive verbs: je suis nim, Zam loved. 

‚ The compound tenses of all reflective. or inm 

2 je me suis flatté, I have flattered myself‘; je me suis 
promené, I have walked. . 

3. The compound tenses of the following neuter verbs, 


tlteugh the same, express action— — - 
allen, 10 % naitre, la de born 
amer. to anni > tomtber, юй 
choir, oa, venir, to come 3 
dgadder, 1o deacase. parvenir, to succee: 
momin. tp die devonir, to Же 
торан. a ‘a, "i i 
. & few. tni are not alwaya but 
occasionally such : il lui ir id un кїл КЫЙ 
has Tappanod à AS P 
(3) А certain number af mon espina: as-— 
mogourir, ` to run towards. entrer, to enter. 
disparative, do Hm dortir, toga out 
стойте, to grow paese, . do es. 
cesser, t0 cease 2 partin, to depart: 
périr, to portal: vieillir, to grow.akl 
monter, lo anount. to a grandin, to grow: 
descendre, to go ds resten. to remain, to dwell 
у she sometimes avoir, andl sometimes dire... 


1. They take avoir we have in viewthe action expressed | In. 
Ma the verb ; 
2. Amd.étre when situation or condition is the principal idea 
which we-wish:tovexpresa;— —-— 5 | 
simile e d 


the 1 avoir; when they mein £o remain, to be left, they 
‚take sers: 


AVOIR, * emg, 
Pat rest plus.d'un ай en Italie Elle donnerait pour vous sa vie, 
SNR le seul bien qui lurgoit resté." 


MONTESQUIEU. 


I resided mare than a: year in 


AMARMONTEL. 
She would give, Jor you, her lift, 
the only possession | which remains 
to her, » 
Deux cents hommes sont de- 
meuré sur le champ de bataille. 
L'ACADEMIE, 
RN demo gears iu e Two hundreds men vemaincd on 


Ampel! of battle, 
(Bi) saa < unnoticed, to be forgotten, 
7 y avoi.. ob, to say ihadvertently, 
Сена mod Дре. rest бакы, pardonnez, 
Zoo auti VOLTAIRE, 
вет * nok escape — Thut word escaped my lips; excuse 


e à la am- 


Bäcapenn 


cue ёоһаррёбез, Boreau, 
Mxouse the faults which I may 

hwe committed inadvertently, 

„ (0 suit, takes avoir, When itis 

agreking, or settling upon a price for an 


article, it takes &re, 
Cette maison m'a convenu. 


That house Suited ma. 
. 


Nous sommes convenus du prix. 
L'ACADEMIE, 
We agreed upon the price. 


LESSONS IN NATURAL HlSTORY,—No. XVII. 
* ` THE SABLE- THE ICHNEUMON 
я Order CanxivoRa.) dns 


‚Өс. last two lessons: or. Natural Hástory- were on the principal 
animals of the: Meassl tribe; bubthereremaine auotbor wligl; must 
not bo allowed:to: pass unnoticed, —it is the Sable, - resi- 
dence of this animal is in Asia, beginning at the Uralian mountains, 
and becoming. inereasingly plentiful i in the progress eastward,* The 
зае is feequently found. in Kam; in det Да in the Karite 
isles, It profers vast. forests, — — trees, 
“Phe head of the sable is small andioval, with long whiskers, ке 
short round ears; The feet having five toes fur- 
nishéd with white claws, which: are hast, hooked, and very hard 
pointed. "Phe tail is: somewhat bushy; itis five inches long, but 
€ r it M i 
ameter throughout, in the proper season is thy cosi 
uk which extends to the: extremity’ ofthe — у. 
unger them. Its colour is black at top and пагоне ан ЕЕ 


МР 


е 3 
e Е 


frankness, 
9 115 les fantes qui pourront ^ 


The body is nearly of equal 


- 
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the colour of wood-ashes—at the bottom ; the throat is cinerous, 
sometimes white, yellow, or spotted, and the edges of the ears are 
yellowish. ? , 

Sometimes the sable forms nests in the trees, and skips, with 
great agility, from one to the other; but commonly it lives beneath 
their roots or in holes in the earth, It generally sleeps in the day, 
but if the weather be clear and fine, and only then indeed, it prowls 
abroad, seeking its prey. In summer, weasels, squirrels, and 
hares are its victims; but in winter, birds, and especially par- 
tridges. Fruit and berries form the principal part of its subsis- 
tence during autumn ; but it will eat fruit at other times, pre- 
ferring that of the service-tree. When pressed with hunger, 
the sable will follow the bear and the wolf, and regale itself on 
what those animals leave. 

The fur of the sable is of special value, A skin varies in worth 
from one to ten pounds, according to the quality. The time of 
the year, and the age and state of the animal when killed, occasion 
this difference. A single skin is said to have been sometimes sold 
for fourteen or fifteen pounds. The fur is esteemed according to 
the darkness of thecolour, From November to February the fur 
is darkest, and in the best condition. 

‘The finer kinds of sable skins are sold without the under part, 
or that part next the ground, which has a fur of lighter hue than 


| of the rivers, drawing their boats up until they arrive in the hunting 


country, then stopping, building themselves huts, and remaining 
there until the rivers are frozen, and the season commences. 

Now they press onwards over frozen plains where many a tem- 
pest sweeps into the bosom of mighty woods, and where they only 
of human kind animate the bleak and savage scene. Night and 
day they follow the tracks of the animals over the snow with en- 
during perseverance. Various are the means they use for capturing 
their prey. Some are caught in traps, some are-pursued to their 


retreats, and nets are placed over the entrance, and some are shot 


with single ball, Sometimes recourse is had to the following 
practice. A piece of wood is placed horizontally from tree to tree, 
and near one end of ita bait is fixed. - Over this-piece of wood 
another is suspended obliquely, one end slightly resting on a post, 
and a rod extending from it to а noose, to which the bait is fastened. 
As soon as the bait is seized, the upper timber falls and kills the 
sable. Most perilous, hawever, is the chase of this animal. 
Fatigue and cold exhaust the hunter; a storm of snow overtakes 
him ; the bearings or way-marks are lost or forgotten ; provisions 
fail; and too often, unhappily, he whose speedy return is anticipated 
by his family, is seen by them no more. 4 

The Ichneumon, of which the following. is an engraving, is 
another remarkable specimen of the carnivora, It is peeuliar to 


` THE ICHNEUMON, 


the rest of the body; but this part is allowed to remain in the 


coarser sorts. Tails are sold by the hundred. The very best skins 


must have the tails, but common ones are often cropped. The 
hair of the same skins differ in length and quality. The longer 
hair is silky, and the shorter or under hair is woolly. The 
more a skin has of the former, and tho less of che latter, the colour 
being at the same time good, the more valuable it is. But the very 
best skins have scarcely any other than the long silky hair. Other 
things being equal, the furriers prefer the skins which are largest. 
and have the best gloss. They describe the fresh ones as having 


а bloomy appearance, and the old ones as having “done 


blooming.” 1 : 
The chase of the sable is one of the most painful and arduous 
> labours which can fall to the lot of man. Yet many engage in it. 
It is in winter that the pursuit takes place; for. then, as we 
have seen, the fur is the finest and most valuable. The hunters 
form themselves into parties sometimes to the number of forty. 
These are subdivided into smaller parties, each of which has a 
leader; but, one person directs and controls the whole. Each 
party is provided with a small covered boat, laden with provisions ; 
they are also furnished with a vessel to bake their bread in; and 
there is a dog and.a net to every two men. ] Й 
in the direction prescribed by the leader, going against the stream 
* 


ЕЈ 


Every party sets Out’ 


Egypt; and was placed in ancient days, owing to the real or supposed 
benefits it confers, ашо the most sacred animals of the Egyptian 
worship. Asthe Nile periodically overflows that country, and, at 
all times, flows through a low humid tract of mud, covered with 
reeds and flags, on which a burning sun is perpetually acting, a 
tiles abound of terrific forms and in immense multitudes, 
special service, therefore, rendertd to the people by the ichneumon 
is the destruction of these creatures. V 1 
Lucan, in his poem of Pharsalia, written about the year 62 of 
the Christian era, thus deseribes its combat withthe Egyptian asp, 
a serpent whose bite is deadly :— 
“ Thus oft the ichneumon, on the banks of Nile, 
Invades the deadly aspic by a wile ; 
While artfully is slender tail is played, 
The serpent darts upon the dancing shade; 
Then, turning on the foe, with swift surprise, 
Full on the throat the nimble seizer Se 5 
The gasping snake expires beneath the wount 
His retten with poisonous foods abound, 
And shed the fruitless mischief on the ground.“ 
Nor is this the only way in which the ichneumon aids the Egyptian 
people ; for it destroys the eggs of reptiles by thousands, the recently 
hatched young and all the smaller kinds literally by wholesale. 
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Setting out оп its rambles in the evening, it steals silently along 
with the utmost vigilance and caution, examines every 1 
place it can find, peeps into every crevice or recess, alike con- 
scious of its own danger and intent on its prey. 

"The ichneumon is agile and graceful in all its movements. In size 
it is something larger than a cat. Its fur is of a uniform silvery 


grey, the tip of the tailebeing black; but each hair of the body, if 


separately examined, will be found ringed with white, dark, and 
fawn colour, Its eyes are small, red, and sparkling; it often sits 
up like a squirrel in feeding ; and its voice is soft and murmuring. 
When irritated, or about to spring on its prey, its hair becomes 
erect; its eyes vivid, and its whole aspect is eager and ferocious. 

The ichneumon is easily domesticated. + Ove of these creatures 
was brought up by M. d’Obsonville. Не fed it at first with milk, 
and afterwards with baked meat mixed with rice. It was soon 
tamer than a cat; forit came when called, and followed its master, 
though at liberty, into the country. On a small water serpent being 
put to it alive, its first feeling appeared to be one of astonishment 
mixed with Anger, for its hair became erect. The next instant, it 
slipped behind the reptile, and with remarkable swiftness and 
agility leaped on its head, seized it, and crushed it with its teeth. 
Its voracity, which had only slumbered, was now aroused, Several 
curious fowls had been about the house, and these it had suffered to 
go unmolested ; but d few days after, when alone, it strangled every 
one of them, ate a little and drank the blood of two. 

In India there is the grey ichneumon, a smaller species than the 
Egyptian, but very beautiful, and like that, it may become gentle 
and domesticated, It is said to use a pui as a remedy against the 
poisonous bite of serpents, which it is famed for encountering, and 
this antidote has become known in consequence. 

Anotherjpecies, called the Gurangan, abounds in the téak forests 
of Java. It is said to destroy snakes ‘with remarkable address. As. 
the reptile attacked involves the gurangan in its folds, the creature 
inflates its body to the utmost, but rapid); contracting when the 
snake is about to bite, it slips through Фф 
reptile, seizes it by the neck, and effects its destruction. 


LESSONS IN LATIN.—No ХЫХ, 
s By Joux R. Brann, D. D. 


GOVERNMENT BY PREPOSITIONS. 


GovznNMENT may also take place by means of prepositions. 
The éignifleations of Latin prepa and the cases which 
they require, haye been generally spoken of in Lesson XIII. 

‘The subjectis here referred to in order that tlie student may 
have under his eye at once a complete view of what in Latin is 
involved in government. A few remarks and examples of a 
critical kind may be added here, if only to renew the reader's 

чарымы and aid in presenting to his mind, government as а 
whoie. 

Prepositions, originally, have reference to place. Other 
references are derivative. Prepositions assist in making clearer 
the distinctions and definitions which in Latin are їп а general 
way indicated by the oblique cases, that is, all the cases but the 

nominative. hus,we may say, versatur hoc loco, Ae moves 
about in this place, but if we wish to mark the spot more par- 
ticularly, we say, versatur in hic urbe, Ле moves about in this 


The usages of prepositions in Latin are very various; they 
can scarcely be reduced to rule, nor can some of them be 
explained on general principles. There is no resource but to 
study separate instances, and, while imitating them, observe 
and apply the general doctrines already set forth. 

The relation of а substantive to a substantive, which is 
expressed in English by the “preposition of, as, the head of the 
man, the words of the book, is in Latin expressed pot by a pre- 

osition, but by the genitive case, e. g., hominis caput; verba 

ibri. ‘There are instances in which the noun has a kind of 
verbal force, and so ses with the use of prepositions. 
Thus, we find in. authorities these examples :— 

Mansio Formiis, i тат refrigeratio aestäte, 
cooling in summer j civili bello victor, conqueror in the civil war. 
In other instances prepositions are used with verbal nouns, 


g., reditus in € "return to heaven; adventus ad urbem, 
е. g., reditus in coelum, ? he look-down into the 


approach to the city; despectus in mare, 


twining length of the 


bj U 


sea; excessus e vità, departure from life; ex Itali itinera in 


king | Macedoniam, the ways from Italy into Macedonia, castra ad 
Bagradam, the camp near Bagrada; Caesaris in Hispani& res 


secundae, (kesar’s success in Spain; omnes ante Socratem 
philosophi, all the philosophers before Socrates; ex Indi e 
phanti, elephants from тайа, 5 5 
Let the following examples of the use of prepositi 
carefully observed and followed = а it De 


Malus poeta de populo. " 
A bad poet from among the people, ў 
De genere summo adolescens, T 
A youth of the highest promise к 
Si per me licuisset, 
Jf Г had allowed. 
Per deos te. oro. 
I entreat thee by thé gods. 
Praeter consuetudinem, 
Beyond what is usual, 
Ab equitatu firmus. 4 
Strong incavalry, - if 
Alterum de duobus. 
One of two. 
Ex adolescenti&, Lacs 
From (since) the period of youth. 
Diem ex die. 
From day to day. - 
Vir ex doctrin& clarus, + 
А man, renowned for learning. 
Prae nobis beatus, 
Happier than we, 
Я Pro curi, 
In front of the sericte-house. 
Pro dignitate laudare. 
To praise conformably to diguity. 
Verbo tenus. 5 
B So far as the word waa goncerned. 
Signa ex пеге. 
, Standards made of brass. 
Mensae Delphicae e marmore. 
Delphic tablets ofmarble. 
Bellum in Romanos, ` 
. War against the Romans. > 
Imperium in Hispaniam, 
onen Spain, 
Soror ex matre. М 
A sister on the mother's side, 
Tra ex h&c clade. 
Anger arising from that defeat. 
Merita Plancii erga me. 
Plancius's merit toward me. 
Metus de summa rerum. 
Fear for the general safety. . 
Praeter spem mora. 


mexpected delay. 
Mihi ad forum negotium cet. 
I have business in the market, M 
Ad verbum ediscere, - 
To learn word for word. 


‘Ter in anno, 
Thrice a year. 
In aram confugit, 
He fled to the altar. 
Te invitavit in posterum diem, 
* He invià thee for the next day, 
In dies singulos. Y 
Every day. 
^. Sub dio. м 
In the open air. 
Bub exitu anni. 
At the end of the gear. 
Vulnus super vulnus. f * 
Wound upon rwountl. wont 


Asking many questions respecting Priam, 
Super vinum et epulas. ^ 
* At the banguet. " 
~~ Nocte super media. 
At midnight.. -~ » 


If you diligently study these instances, and. the exerci 


which i eds readily see how conducive to a correct - 
is an 


knowledge of exact and familiar acquaintance with - 


e б 
€ E 
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the import of its prepositions; Xou will also learn. that the adversus. inimicos mihi est datum; Aristoteles in tertio de philo- 


primitive m a prepositian, asırepresented in а multa turbat; Mods Ние: ае de Em eiie mihi 
i undergo: considerable variatioi The|Pergratae fterunt; magnam haeo res Caesari difliculiatem ad con- 
bes чу: > — а silium capiendum aderebat; hoo crimen de- statuis relinquam; 


proper meaning of the preposition in, for instance, is with. the Ben 
aceusative: toward; but, consistently with. English usages, it. gine еа а MC оя аш 
> can by no means be always so rendered, The prepositiou de. Tae e ; 
— . tee denbtesmotion in в downward direction; but consult the uitis ерид. easdem,judices: reus. factus eat, Tu nihil in " 
examples, and you will find other meanings must be employed | notus reprendis. Homero? apud Restor белек и 
аз due representatives of dein our language. Often, indeed; suis.praedicat; Caesar ad oppidum constitit, juxtdque murti 
both in regard to propositions and otker words, you must, if | castra posuit; oceiso Caesare, respublica penes Brutös videbatur 
you would intelligibly convey: the sense of the original, depart | esse.er Cassium; Ager Tarquiniorum, qui inter urbemae Tiberim: 
considerably from `a literal renderings A perfect translation | fuit, cousecratus Marti, Martius deinde campus fair ; intra parietes 
adheres as closely to the original, both in words and in struc- | meos de men perniciesconsilia imita sunt; inter horam: tentinm.et 


en р р iu R 

Ets tile en 
Some of the prepositions aze obyionsly.compounds. Thus ео 3 ee eee e E 1 5 pute LN "un 
inter, between, is made up of ib amd, ter; so. ter consists | radim est oontra. morsus serpentium. AAN ре — 
of prae and ter; propter (pi comes: from prope and | umieum adcoti simus, quo. erga nosmet ipsos; postero die Er 
ter; subter is sub and ter; alsa, eireiteris circa, and the | eandem horam in eundem locum rex с as admovit milites dies 


same adverbial ending, ter. I give-instences.of the use of these | circiter quindecim iter fecerunt ; vastis circum saltibuseludebatur; 
compounds: sanguis per venas in omnes es corporis: diffunditur; equites. 


Inter :—Inter arma silent leges, 

Praeter :— Praeter oram. Hetrusci maria) Neapolim transtalsit. ч 
Propter:— Vulcanus tenuit insulas propter. Sicilfam,. 

Subter :— Plato iram et cupiditatem subter praecordia locavit. 
Cireiter :—Caesar circiter тегі ох. exezoitum Iu castra reduxit, 


Some prepositions are occasionally used as adverbs; such as 


per oram maritimam. erant- ; incendium per dua» noctes 
Glodium nihil deleota- 


tenuit; armuti perwilentium 

bat, quod: per naturam: fas. essete aut рер: legea- lioeret.; tesis est 
Phalaris, eujus ceteros. est порака crudelitas; nihil 
aliud est philos, practer studium sapientiae; ne pater her me 
stetisse.credat, quominus hae, ferent; nuptiae; Adıumetum abest 
а L and milia-passuum decem; Galii a tingit а Sequanis et Helve- 


anto, near ; procul, at а distance; juxta, on one side, alike ; lis. lumen Rhenum з, Catinae ferrum de manu extorsimus; emi 
infra, бейнел Supra, above ; ultra, beyond; intra, within ; extra, | AmB de Crassa.; degestu intelligo quod responds 
without, on the outside; contra, over against; circa, round the| ` «Exeweu-Lamn, _ 


exterior ; ante, in front; retro, дарака», 
ExzncisES,—LATIN-ENGUSIT,. 


е Coronam habebat unam in eapite, alteram in cello; semel in. 
8 M. Crassus; Pausanias ceperat cos cm EM 
nobiles, atque in his nonnullos regis propinquos; in Epaminondae 
. saltasse eum commode; loquutus est 
in noctem atque etiam nocte, illatis.Iucernis; in crastinum differo 
tes Hiver ; crescit in dies MM re j deu est 
omnis divisa in partes tres; ї est in mente; mihi venit in Salz 3 S : 
mentem ; legiones sub armis habuit; saepe eat. alliolo sordido dee ku p 1 AU Ee es аш 
sapientia; magna mei sub terras. imago; captivos sub jugum | the soldiers will make an attack on (against) the wall; I will be at 
misit; sub ipsa maenia progressi sunt; sub: Hannibale magistro thy house about noon; 80 far as 1 am concerned (per me) thou 
belli artes edoctus est; excesserumt: urbe sub adventu Roman- mayest go; I have a Crown on my head; every day you become 
orum; sub haec dicta ad genua Marcelli procubuerunt; Grues | wiser and better; under my teacher I have learnt many things; 
dormiunt capite subter alameondi^os consul citato subter | do. seule — e souls ascend. into heaven; the city 
muros hestium ad cohortes advebitue; naculum Darii Ribes inccr p L will send a lutter to theg; 5 
imago solis fulgebat; допов super se/ipaom coucremaverunt; | has sent, a messenger: to mas aman (ese. books there no one 
requievit fronde super viridi; super ripas Tiberis effusus erat; | fon theo; tho. herd. drives his Hack before him; this statue is 
‚super coenam de ejus nequitià loquebantur; nomo-eorum redierar, of brass, that is o£ silver, - E c 
qui super tali causa missi erant; hae aaper ze ser bam ad te; ante j 2 ы Е 
et pone movetur; post me erat Aegina, ante. Megara; ingredi |” 
ante non retro jussit; si fortuna volet, fies; de rhetore consul; к» 1 Y 
hostes ad Caesarem legatos de pace miserunt; ut jugulent homines LESSONS IN ALGEBRA. —No. II. 
surgunt de nocte latrones ; de quazté vigilia castra movet; Darius 
ex Asif in Europam exercitum trajecit; coloniam.ex hostibus eri | Sorprtoxs o£ the Exergises-proposediin, Lesson I. :— 
puit; tanta repente vilitas аппопае ек summa iaopia et caritate А 


rei frumentariae conseouta est; diem ex die expectabam ; homo ex 20 (е-ро es Siml 3 
ats: reas eA 


Caesar Spoke for several hours; the: sum shines: (during)! tlic 
whole day; be is in England; he goes into England; thy crimes 
are before the eyes of all nations; these legions: havo:come- from 
Italy; the batie fought near the city was) y . have written 
а Боо on laws; Giceromrote:a.bnolt on the republic; in Aristotle, 
I read many true things; we have no hope of a return to the 
country; yesterday I wrote till ten o'clock; my love to thee is 
very great; in Homer there are some things which deserve blame; 
the general halted at the fountain; Caesar will pitch his camp 


Abe 
в раена 


Cy e таа 


(2.) Tho, product of u and 3 increused'By the quotientiof 3 times 
A minus c, divided by the sum of z and y, iv equal to tho-product 
of d by a incre&sed by the sum of Б and«e, and diminished by the 
duo ient. of A divided by the sum of 6 and 5. : 

(8.) If a be added to 7 times the sum of & and 2; and from this 
sum, the quotient of c less 6 times d, divided: by the sum of twice 
a me lectus est totus; praelium ad 2 wam commissum fuit кА I e nn of 

15 1 i У И i Lr difference of с and b, is to the pro a c, as 
plebem, plebis in patres atrocia fuerunt; evolve eum. Hbrum qui the difference of d and 4, divided by EBES 9 multiplied by the А 
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к дау: 
he quotient'of'the difference between a and Ay divided 
f 3, aud. less, oy be added to tlie quotient of the sum 
and b, divided by twice m, the whole 
f б times a multiplied by the sum of d 
he quotient of c times 2 


(10) Ife 
by the sum o 
of d and the product of as 
will be equal to the quotient о! 
and A, divided by a times m, lessened by t! 


divided by A increased byd times . 
1+5х6 „ OXAK2XIO 448 61 
(de) pene RN a EA a 
480 22 3 
e 
3x4-F3x 6 3 $x4X10—6x2- . 124-18 
(М) 4X8 pe aS eee = 22 * 6. 
120 — 12 08 
mr کے‎ 
ER 8 
2x4 " 
йэ). xaxê р HOM as. . Fea. 
ў 8—1 4 
§˖˙ FP 
ir) XD ум» EX a gai 
0% DESI 8X42 RU Abe 
[SE QN. ir" 
ne, : 
зух. BER) _ 
(8) p pr d Sr Т ae LITERE 
6-40 1 (24—4)xY . 46 20 
ZZZ Oe а ие 


SECTION II. 
> ADDITION. 

Exit ROSE 1.—Joht has 2 marbles and gains J marbles more. 
Ilow many marhles has he in all? 

In this example we wish to add 2 marbles to û marbles. But 
addition in algebra is denoted by the sign F. Hence aU is the 
answer, i. e, John has the sum of # marbies added to 0 marbles. 

2. What is the sum of 30 pounds added to the sum of e pounds 
and f pounds? А 42 

By algebraic notation, is the answer. 

45. The learner may be curious to know how many marbles 
# there are in 2-4-0 marbles; and Ло many pounds in 30-peXf 

founds? This depends upon the тибет each. letter stands. for. 
Bat the questions do not decide what this number is. Itis not 
the object, in adding them, to ascertain the specific value of wand б, 
or of 4, , and 7j but we find an algebraic expression, which will 
represent their sum or amount, This process is called addition. 

Hence , 

46. Appiriox in algebra may be, defined, the connecting of | 
several quantities with their signs into one expression. 

47. Quantities may be added, by writing them one after another, 
“without altering their signs. d 


N. B. A quantity, to which no sign % prefixed is always to be 


is understood: (Art. 12). 
and: &—8, ‘and 2% 
i atmth—842h—3m-+d, Aus. 
in what order the terms or letters are 
arranged, lé yowadd 6 and 3 and 9, themount is the same, 
whether yowpaß thai, the 3, or the 9 first, namely 18. But it is fre- 
quently, ‘mora convenient und therefore customary. to arrange the 


letters in alphabetical order. j 
49. И oftem happens. that the expression, denoting the sim or 
amount, may be simplified by reducing several terms to one, 
Thus, the pression 2a+-7@--4a, may be abridged by uniting the 
three terms into one, Thus 20 added to 74 makes Ga, and 4% 
added 60 92 makes 130, thatis, ae 13а. 
There uro оо cases in which reductions can be made. 


considered. positive, i. e., he. + 
Vira. WIRE lta sum al. et; 
3% L 


48. 1t is immaterial 


50. Casp: L— When: the: quantities are. alike, and the signs 
alike, as HAb-+5b, or — 4 — 30, Kg. Find the sum of rein 
efficients, annee the: common letter or letters, and prefix the com- 
mon sign. Y 


Exasreie l. What is the sum of 30; 40, and 64? 


5 e 3a. Ans. $ 
„ 3 3. 7% E sy, 4. туф» 5. 3 « 
Tey 85 ＋ 3 s аһ m F A 
„ 20 dry Sedey. T Tg 
2 pos Dry ab od Img. 
—— ei 
132у 235--11гу 12ry-}H9ab 15cdzy-|19mj: 
51, The "mode of. proceeding is the same, when all the signs 
are —. £ " ? 


Exer 6, What is the sum of — 300; — be, and — bbc. 
Here, — 3be — bo — Sho = — 980, е; 


7. — a 8. 9; — gan — 8bdy 
„4 — Зав" — ab- my — ac — 

— La — Tab ny: bach — фу. 

— ba ub — 12my — dach 1600 


5% Case Hi— Wien the quantities: aver alike, but the signs 
unlike, that is, only опе of each, as Hand — 65; futt 

Take the less co-efficient from the greater; to the difference, 
annce the common letter oi letters; and prefiw ther sign of. tli 
greater co-efficient. 5 " ‘ 

Suppose d man's lossis 4500, and his gain £2,000. Thealgebraic 
notation is — 500-1-2000, i, e., £500 is to ber subémacted trom: his 
stock, and £2,000 added to it, But it will be the same in effect, 
and the expression will be greatly abridged, it we add the difference 
between £500 and £2,000, viz., £1,500 to his stock. 


10. What is the sum of 10% and — 725? Ans, gab. 
11. 12. 144 . 19, 
о 145 E» dme. — 3 di 
Add—6b — йе = Ohm 4dy— m 5%½ Ade. 
—25 —2be —Thm Za h 84-da: 


55, If several positive, and several negntive quantities are to. be 
reduced to one term; first reduce those which ure positive, and 
next. those which are; negative, to one (erm, and then proceed. аз 
in Art. 52 

Eramrie 16. — Reduce 1304-60446 —45— 56-76 to one term. 

Here, 1354-65-55 20) ; and — 40 — 50 — 7b = — 16b ;- 

a оте а. еа, 

7 ауа ager day — Gitys, 
Here, 7 


* 4 wy 16% 5, 
And, — гу — 7 — Iry bry =— 23ay; + 
Whence; 16% — 23ay==— Fay. Ans. 
1% Add Bad Cad CUT ad 2ad+9ad gad — dad. 
Here, Zug Cad AND, = 20ad ; - * 
And, — Gad — 2ad — Bad — dad = — 20; 
E Whence, 20a¢-— 20ad=0, Ans. 
19. Add gui abm-+7abm — 3abm-}-Tabm. 
Here, Zam- Tabm-}-7abm = 16abm ; 
And, — abm — 3abm= — Aalım ; 4 a 
Whence, Malm —4abm = 12abm, Ans. 
20, Auld aay Tu S — aay — Bary- Na. 
Here, pon: дла is аху; ur, 
And, — аду — any —Baay — — , МТ 
Y Whence, 18t2y — 16 d= 2ang Ans. 
54. Tf two equal. quantities: haves contrary. signs, they. destroy 
each other, thats the results of their addition is 0 and theyimay be 
cancelled. Thus-I-65—6/—0. And (33«0)—18 — 0, 80 Je — 7000. 
55. If the letters, or quantities in the several terms to be added, 
avc: UNLIKE, they cam only be placed after eachother, with their « 
proper signs. (Art. 47. n 
21. If Ab, and — бу, ad Sw, und 1% and — 5d, and G, be 
added; their sum will be 40 6% 3a} 174 — 5246. 
22. Add aa, daa, to ax, au and tare. 
Different letters, and different. powers of the same letter, can 
— in the same term, than pounds and gui 


more be united 


* 


added, 80 us to make a single sum. Six guineas an. 
Д 


40 r - 
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56. From the. foregóing prineiples we, derive the following 
GENERAL RULE FOR ADDITION. 

Write down the quantities to be added without altering their 
signs, placing: those, that ave: alike under each other; and unite 
such tegms as are similar. ! 

Otherwise,— Write the quantities to be added one after another, 
putting thé sign + between them, and then simplify the expression 
ty incorporating like quantities. N . 

Nove 1.—Ifany of the quantities be in brackets* and the sign + 
be before the brackets, the brackets may be removed without alter- 
ing the result. А 

Nor 2.—If the sign — be before the brackets, they cannot be 
removed without vitiating the result, until the signs of all the 
terms within the brackets be changed, viz. -- into —, aud con- 
versely, 4 

Ех. 23, To 306 — Ga + 25—3y, Хай — 3604+ z 34 by 


12, Add 84 — 6 = 400 — ay, to 17mn + 18/7 — 2ax, 
13. Add —42abe + 10abd, to 50ale + 15а8@ + 5 гуз. 

14. Add az —y + 6 —df + 44, to adf — 20 + Зат -+ 75у. 
15. Add 45a — 105-4 dedf, to 825 — 4odf-+10a — 4b, ` 
16. Add 12 (a4) + 3 (a+), to 2 (a-b) — 10 (a +) 


| 17. Add zy (0-+4)-432y (a+), to 22y (qb) —day (a40). - 


18. Add a aa, 20-222, 4aa-l-2z--az, and 202г. 

19. Add y — yy--zy, 21z--10yy, to Avy4-6y —Szz, 

20. Add aaa-I-4aaa, to 104 — 14aaa--8aaa. 

21. Add 12yyyy — 1022, to 20 — 8yyyy- 2x2 -3yyyy. 

22. Add 4(z —y) — 13, to (a42) — 16 (z—y) —7 (a+b). 

23. Add a(z-I-y) —6y, to 40 (a — )-+4+8a(2-+-y) — 36 (ab). 

24. Add l0ary-+-17bed — ату, to баху — 14bcd. 

25. Add — CG) — 77, to16y — loz(a—D)--252, 

20. Add — 4(z-I-y)--16(z-I-y), to 15a0e — 10 ty) 

27. Add babe — бху +- mn, a + Gabe + l4zy — Па + бтп, to 
152j — 17abe —15a — abe E/ — 8mn+-abe? 


And 24-- ＋ 3 + à. 
‘These maybe arranged thus: 3e — 6d +25 — 3% 
+ —3be — 3d - м F 24-07 
W+ b+ yax 
Aud the sum will be —7@ + 35 — 2y + 4 Flg. 
EXERCISES FOR PRACTICE, і 


1. Add ab- 8, to cd — 3, and 5 ab — 4m + 2. 

2. Adda 3y — dz, to 7 - —8 An. e 
3. Add adbm — 324 бт, toy — w47, and 52 — бу 4-9, 

4. Add 3am} 6 — 7zy —8, to 102у — 9--5am. 

5. Add балу + 7—1 + mzy, to ahy — 7d L I. 

6. Add Tad — A- zy — ad, to Sad +h — Tay. 

8. Add 2% — Sart 2a, to 3bx — by*1- a. , 

9. Add az + by—ay, ‚fo — ly + 2% + dar. 
10. Add 41007 — 10 — 185, to7zy + 245 F3 6% 


28. Add ate) — 35 (ety) — duty) —4 (ау) = y) 
to 400-0) Tan ES 4-7) +60 (ay) 
ADDITIONAL EXERCISES, 
Required the sums of the following quantities, 
1, аай, aa, y’, т}, and 30y?* ) 
2. 4.— 2a% — зау, За? — аЬ — 4424-1007, 2a? — 3a*b 
— 6052405, and 5a? — 4020 —abî 3D, - 
3. a3 — 5a? — 327-1, 220 460°+5043,309 — 20° — 1, and 
4 س‎ 224-20 — 5. P. 
4. —atsterd, a— b-Ec--d; a4-b — otd, anda BY — à. 
5, a — 2b, 25 — 3e, 3e — Ad, 4d — 5e, and 5e — (f. 
6, 97-292 — 3y2*, 2034-2422--5у23, and 3% — 4y^z — 202%, 
7. aa a, Бай — сай, and ca? + de, ¢ 


II. Add 30: — 17zy Ê 18а, to daz — 5bx I. (ger. 


8. mz —nz, n! — pz, and 22% — 2, 


* By brackets is meant the vineulum or parenthesis, 
explained, This is one of the most important things in the study 
of Algebra; its use is unlimtied. - If quantities be included 

manner between brackets or’ parentheses, they must be treated as 
a single quantity, that is, the result of the operation of the sigus 
within the brackets is to be used instead of the quantities them- 
selves, as a general rule, 
brackets be either plus or minus, or a combination of both ; 
factor be outside the bracket, 


Thus, z (a -- 5 — 2) —az br c; or, if a h — e— e; then 


х (а--5— с) Ser. Conversely, if the result of the quantities 


within the brackets be multiplied by any factor, the result will bo 
the same as if each of the quantities were multiplied by that factor. 


Thus, if a - — e ez then, ew= (a+b—c) sgm br er. 


If several factors be employed, the same results will take place. 
Thus, агу + bry—cxy = ay (a K à —с) = (a--b —v)zy. And 


mbod — nbed + plod = bed (m —n + p):— (n = +») bed, 


Expressions of this kind may be varied indefinitely, 


LESSONS IN MUSIC.—No XVII, * . 2 
T Bx Joux Curwen. ч 
4 T „С Continued’ from page 32.) 
Ехивотве 36. MURMUR, GENTLE LYRE, re M. 0. 
, +(Music by Sıroner. Adapted to English words by борев.) ч 
А JJ... 8 r rm: m 


Min 
List 
- Gone 

{Мел 


d 


Thro’ the lone - ly 


di ER pd dst 


Let thy trem- bling 


“Ше in the Yet my heart can 
thy siv'- ry Ev ayy tu- mult 
the noon - day Gen-tle spi- zit 

- dow, hill, and An -gel stars are 

: drim: tu в гв [drm 


—À 


| м ` Fe. 
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MURMUR, GENTLE LYRE (Continued). ` 
d. . lem pPo:—|—: m:; fd : t d 


J 
„ „„ 

wire i Wak-en dear de -} light, 
bor - - row са = n Plea -sure from {һе | pain. 
dea - ges! Si -lence reigns pro ~ Si -lencereigns pro - 
vi es Stir the miqd- night Stir the mid - night | air. 
keep =. ing Si = lent watch a -f- Si -lent watch a -| bove. 

form pr f mr dm d : f ]s 81 


Nore.—This tune we insert, by the kind permission of Mr. Е. | * equal voices,” that is, for three male voices, or for three female or 
L. Soper, from his “Melodies for Youth,” published by J. A. | children's voices. More than one voice, however, may join in each 


Novello.. It is arranged in “three parts" for what are called | ** part.” 


* ‚ Exxmores 87. | HONEST FELLOW, SORE BESET. Кау D. M. 80 
| * (Tune, Old English. Wordgfrom the last Edition of,“ Ballads for the Times," by M. F. Tupper Esq.) 
| * OLD NOTATION. 2 
| . 
. 
i’ 
" 
ге е 


JJV |" ee EL RI 
| d id ld er mf f шуга тийе :&od|d :todà шут 
, e dd. ee Ө ee la mv. Os М а 17m 
е . ` р 
: quoq chasis cnm Е гаа E NET TUS 
д |> im feo in f t im ДАА 9&1 cs ach E | ee ОНЫ 
de Rd. od d nn Id p im Is itwdlr cr —— -— 
d: „; j ls, $m | A (sl о аа: 
VVV ыа, des iq = 
у eee ese es а E f p „ И i-a o: d doses 
є * 


5 
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y 1, rm sore beset, яу | 2. Thouyh the night. be dark a 
s 3 dk Morning soon shall break serene; 
e many solde i Е And the burden of thy song, 3 
i Her моон wonsa rt aont HAVE BEEN, 7 “How MUCH WORSE IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN." 
Mes ы + Gad um "Good Ong, calls to us, М 
1 а; п Proyidense to lean, — " 
pie Werner nerve, THEN, ост, devoutly 
3l 4 . мост WORSE 17 MIGHT HAVE WEEN, РУ Nc aud. NOREEZT MIOT HAVE BEEN.” 
T A М 
—We have here separa! established notation from | indicated by'thersquare note, and meither clefs nor keys win 
ii Born. We ave erra "better exercise for the difficulty to them. Tais piese in arranged ſor gm dues 
i. Ла meats return to the beginning.“ (The dots | trebles and a barg or baritone. As compared withthe“ air" and 
j the lines of che staff mean the same Tus students | '* seaond treble; ihe “ bags” ie written an-actave too high in the 
n notation will notice the“ bass cl: mow first intro- | new ao vean this no confusion in praetiee, as the 
. But an! must be guided by the place of the key-note | bass тле eet ea than the treble. 
i * И 
x Я i ^ e Р 
‘Exercisz 38. * -AULD LANG SYNE. Key A. M. 112. 
А 3 a = 
„ж » 


OLD NOTATION. 


Web sono; 


E SAME 1х THE NEW NOTATION, BUT тоң TWO EQU. Zu VOICES, 


BERS d dad zm r T Ir ism d „d en 138409 
4 Should old ac-quaint-anee be for got, And | na - ver brought "to 
рва | mu Er ha d] & im is Im LEO TA 
J VT Á 
йїп: 2 Vance, be for - got, And 
f E 81 E Ж Бе al 


. D 
SOLIS. -ia 
— — — — 
A AUED LANG ISYNE (Continued), = E 


"r s cmd cmm 44e 4 la f ers 
A =% a oa 1 Se | fec j ; 2 wi ER 
E аср Ж, 


^. M r d Ir samy : 
ор | xm mess yer, Ton | om 
Ze: :- | Add : 
2, We two have run about the braes,f > 18. "Wetwo have paddle’ in the burn, ) i 
ард a ‚owanst fine; From. müde: 4 Уо 709 
t We ve wan: manya weary foot, But seas between us broad håve roared,  _ 
Since old *langsyne.” For old, & 8. Sinee old“ Jang туле,” Por old, Ke. 
4. And heres a hand my éfusty friend, " wo) vig 
^. And gi’ us a hand of thing; 
" Am we'll Aike the cup of kindness »yet}l} x 
Por old “ lang syne!” 3 For old, &. ; ў 
Моти, To Wastvate still fanther «this sexbjeotof the different accompanying. The lows of duarmony will tell * 
EG pu pu our 2 e je en ‘the cold RES accompaniments in “the zwo cases nd different. Peer учы ر‎ 
as it may be sung by two female voices and one xus зен eg ee r ae NE eee 
— vin (i ‘new notation), it should be. sui D sign, ‘ithe ar sho > 
m ache ar у umo чийе wege, d misere] "^ V 
{ Bruas; hill sides, a Gaas, daisiesend other wild flowers. ` Burn, rok. 
25 Let ie zt TD eup which cheers but not inebiiates." 3 * 


LA er 1 
SOLUDIONS OF PROBLEMS AND QUERIES. 


Aw. the request of several correspondents)araiinsert the solution: 
ol the following problem :— * 

„k 12 exon ‘ont up 3) Aeres “OF pasture in 4 weeks, and 21 
охоп ent up 10 eres of like pasture in 9 wesBks; to find how 
many oxen will gat up 21 acres in 18 меа —Newton’s 
Tnivorsal Arithmetic, Probs XI. E " 

In this question, our first inquiry is as follows: If 12 c 
al up SY acres of pastura tu 4 weeks, kow ntany acres wie 21 oxen 
сарир in 0 weeks P . 

By compound proportion (see Oassells arithmetic, p. 400), 
wo Rave, > i 8 — 495 


12 oxen : 21 oxen "ERG 4 
d were : D wocks i eres ; 19} acres, 


Tere we have, by compound proportion, as before, 

3} acres : 45 acres 1 .. m 

18 weeks : 4 weeks 3 i 12 oxen \; 38 oven. 
MOXIL — PKÖKİKOKA OKO L 

277 BT ro 
‘Thus, wie find ‘the answer to this Cuius question 40 be $S 
oxen. 

Tho same question wes proposed in vol, T. p. 908, "but there ; 
was à misprint in the draction, which was AM instead of 34 
acres, It was solved by several correspondents, one of whom 
was u little girl, who.it seoms ‘boldly pronounced athe fraction 
to be an error. Solutions similar to-the.preceding were sent to 
en ("Dheopston); by B. II. J. R. (Paisley). and 
‘py H. Rontwsox (Sheerness), ‘the latter uf whom d the 

neral solution in "a]gobruie dorm as given by Bir dewar 


Fux, 


OKEN XIX Так ANawros.. x Я 
For, 12334 FAKE = — 22104. $ en 


But by dhe question, Al onen ent up only 10 acres in 9 weeks ; 
Whendb it is Plain, that these 10 mares are equivalent to 135 acres 
oflike pasture, aud that the surplus 2 neues is due to the 
growth of the pasture on the 10 acres in che additional 5 weeks ; 
Дйн Сер, 1 5055 inquiry will be as eee, be 
inore 3 acres werks, ا‎ tothe growth’ e pasture 
wa лою que ЧӘЙ 24 cres ‘he incveugeil Фу in Id weeks, 
(that із 18 weoks diminished by 4 eM, these ko iced 


CO-INSTRUCTION SOCIETIES. 


Sin, —I am happy to inform ou that we aye réeently got a 
„Tong Манге Mesootation ос Mutual Inatrustion ” set in opora- 


any exertions by the fear that it was заро to forın.one where 


8 4 manifested. Having at hast, however, resolv ell to 5 


make like pasture, ) ugposing rhe pasture to чн, 


ER meeting on gur an erentug, at such a pla the forma - 
Here, we have, “tion of a Mutual Ins Society. What was gur surprise 
Р" 10-deres ‚when we found, at tue cl. 
ee rad enrolled themsefres as members! he numeric „ 
„ele and Wag eee ene by an Ape pecudis pure iol 
"CLAS "eur ^3 dee i ^e 'oeperity and dam т 

Tor, = А = Mee ef шее, of any родина нт с a Р * 

RE „с ‘to baast of a ¢odnstruction society, 2 iof ithe «citizens 


ee es 


wait ony n жп energetic attempts Tam, str, e. 


blen, cherche Te miens, trouve de ml, et * 


‚erdinte Er а 2 
er ser le 91595725 se pfalndre du 


trembler For Tavor. — Rivaro 


ture i 
asti 


2 
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MECHANICS.—No. VIII. 
STONEMASONS. - N à 
IN selecting stone for building purposes, an opinion may be 
formed respecting its durability and permanence by visiting the 
locality from whence it was obtained. There the build uio 
from the ‚ces which have been long exposed to the weather, if 
the rock is liable to yield to een influences, and the con- 
ditions under which it does so. For example, if the stone be 
granite, very uneven and rough, it may be inferred that it is not 
very durable; that the felspar, which forms one of its component 
arts, is more readily decomposed by the action of moisture and 
Frost than the quartz, which is another ingredient ; and, therefore, 


LESSONS IN 


that it is very unsuitable for building purposes. If, moreover, it 
resents ти or rusty appearance, it be set down as 
is metal has for 


ighly perishable, owing to the attraction which 

1 causing: th De to increase in bulk, and so disintegrate. 

Stone when taken from, the sometimes becomes harder 

when exposed to the atmosphere; this arises from the fact that the 

water contained in it when fo "part of the natural rock 

evaporates, and the stone, becoming. , becomes harder. Some- 

times stone when taken from the quarry becomes friable, and falls 
to ee exposed to the outer air; this arises from the fact 

that it contains clay or alumina in such a state as to readily absorb 

moisture from the atmosphere, and from the agency of the moisture 
iles lose their cohesion and fall apart. On account of this, 
pe e тс O they Ге oH RCM called, are ill 
adapted for the external portion of expo: ings. 

“the work. "the stonemason is more difficult than that of the 
bricklayer, that is to say, it requires more individual skill. It is 
usual for the stones to be hewn to about the size required before 
the workman pears his labour, but in almost all cases it is 
DET he shogld employ his tools as he goes on with Мв 
work, een stone to its right position in the wall—keeping 
them — The best test of a good stonemason is when he 
builds mortar or cement, simply piling the stones. There 
is V a wall which would not possess its a i be Дре" six 
feet, if it was not for the mortar or cement. This is intolerably 
bad workmanship. The stability of a building should never be 
allowed to depend on the strength of the adhesive compounds used 
in fixing the stones or bricks together. 


The plasterer contributes, in no small degree, to produce in- 
ternal Taste and elegance. His work is comparatively modern, 
wainscoted walls and. naked rafters ‚being commonly found in 
houses not a сеп old. His materials are laths, or narrow strips 
of wood—usually fir—three or four feet in length, in thickness 
from one-eighth to three-eighths of an inch; lath nails, either 
wrought or cut ; coarse stuff, formed of lime and hair; fine stuff, 
made of fine white lime and a small quantity of hair; gauge stuff, 
consisting of three-fourths putty and one-fourth plaster of Paris, 

Among the causes which may be assigned for the premature 
dechy of stucco and cement, externally used, may be mentioned 
the presence of muddy earth and decayed vegetable matters in the 
sand used with the lime and cement; to thismay engen 
„impurities in the limes. and cements themselves, particularly of 


argillaceous matter in the former; and, sometimes, to the too |- 


great proportion of lime or cement to sand. These things might 
escape notice, if the walls*were well protected from moisture; the 
cement itself might do this on the side of the wall, but it fails to 
do so from above. 
Let the sand of which a plaster composition is to be formed, 
whether with lime or cement, be washed until it no longer discolours 
clean water, and be well compounded with cementive matter, free 
from the impurities with which it is so frequently charged; let it 
be well laid on, and protected above by projecting eaves, 
.. QARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 

. Tho readiest of all building material is wood—timber. > To fell a 
tree and construct a hut is-the most primitive form of operative 
architecture, The ter. is therefore the builder. By 
his labour erections) of all. kinds— houses, boats, bri may be 
rapidly and economically constructed. We call ours an age of 
iron, and so it is; but we have not yet learned—and never expect 
learn that the eee 

Now it is very important for the carpenter to understand the 
rineiples of his аар don timbers of various lengths and various 


APP er ipport 
and strengthen ‘ea essential to this end that he 
should have a thorough acquaintance with the mechanical 7 — 
ciples of the different joints. Of course, it is impossible in a brief 
notice such as this to do more than allude to a few first principles. 
A mortice joint is a method of fitting one timber to another by means 
of insertion, the extremity of one timber being receiv: 


2 
9 
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one piece of wood io admit the 
iece ; the tenon is the end of -t. 
imensions so as to be fitted into the mortice, 


proin extremity of another 
е timber which is reduced in 
(Fig I.) 


Fig. 1. 


.Scarüng is another method of insertion, in which the ends of 
Des overlap each other, and are indented together, зо as to resist 


longitudinal strain by extension, (Fig. 2.) 


EE i 


Tongueing and rabbeting is that method of insertion in which 
the edges of boards are wholly or partially received by channels in 
each other. Dovetailing is a method of insertion in which the 
parts are connected.by wedge-shaped 
indentions, which permit of their 
separation in one direotion only, 


. 8.) 
ow in all these modes of insertion 
— there are certain fixed principles to 
which it is well that the rative 
should give heed. They should in all 
cases be viewed primarily as to the 
strain which they have to bear; and 
secondly, as to the neatness of finish. 
We class carpenters and joiners Westnet) but there is a broad 
line of distinction between them. А carpenter performs thi 
VRAC kind of work; the tes pe neice ant — elaborato. 
A carpenter is often—and almost naturally so— a joiner ; 
bona. d “that i 


Fig. 3. 


joiner is never a bad carpenter, except eis a 
much slower workman. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
SELECTIONS FROM CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN'S NFW 
. VOLUMES FOR NEW YEAR GIFTS. 

THE QuIVER, Vols. I. and II., price 4s, 6d. each, cloth gilt. Vol. 
I. contains the complete tale of “The Channings," by the Author 
of “ East Lynne,” &c., of which a very large number has been 
sold in a complete form. In Vol. 11. 5 the tale entitled 
“Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles," by the Aui of “The Channings,” 

CassELUS POPULAR NATURAL History, Vol. III., very hand. 
somely bound, cloth gilt, price 8s. 6d., comprising the eomplete 
Natural History of Birds, profusely illustrated. 

CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER, Vols, IX. and X., price 
4s. 6d. each, containing, amongst other interesting matter, tho 
complete tale of “The n, by Captain Mayne Reid. 

CASSELL'S POPULAR EDUCATOR, new edition, illustrated. Vols. 
I. and II., price 5s. each, cloth gilt, or the 2 Vols. in 1, price 9s. 6d. 
Embracing Ancient History, Architecture, Arithmetio, Algebra, 
Biography, Botany, Drawing, English Grammar, Knglish Lessons, 


een у geris iy, Geology, Geometry, German, Latin, 
Mechanics, Music, eal History, Pen ic я 


ip, Phonetic Short- 

hand, Physiology, &c. Ko. j 
CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED EXHIBITOR, in One Volume, complete, 
handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 7s. Gd. This superb 


volume forms a most valuable ani permanent mem о of the 


Complete ^ y 
intoa tions may be free, by inclosing a Stamp to 
perforation in another. The mortice is the opening or hole cut in da Зы, Verde Landen, E. 


International Exhibition of 1862. de" 
Cassell, Petter, and P3 eg; 
иге Жаш ae Office, La 


f. 
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LESSONS 


* 
Ir the student of drawing has acquired a facility in drawing 
the lines and figures given in Lessons III. IV. and V., and has 
studied those on perspective, he will be somewhat prepared 
for the drawing of the human head and face -an early object 
of ambition with every one. 4 

Moreover, if he has acquired & readiness in drawing and 
dividing straight lines, and in throwing circles and ellipses, un- 
assisted by instruments, the following figures will afford him 
greater interest and information. 

We must now, however, caution him against a practice which 
sometimes prevails among those who perform such exercises as 
these without the personal supervision of a teacher, It is 
generally observed that the hand has a natural tendency to 
draw lines in the same direction as the slope of the letters in 
ordinary hand-writing. This arises from its hayinghad so much 
exercise in drawing lines of this slope, both in learning and in 
practising penmanship; therefore, when the student comes to 
practice drawing, he must be warned of this. If he finds that 
his hand possesses this tendency in drawing, he must endeavoure| 
to check it, and must choose exercises for this very purpose. 


Fig. 89. 


Proporltone of the Luce and Head. 


In addition to this particular se? of the hand, it is also ob- 
served that young students have a preference for drawing pro- 
Jiles looking towards the left, rather than to the right. We 
have known this to be so much indulged in, that while a student 
could draw very wellif allowed to follow his favourite practice, 
his hand seemed nearly powerless when compelled to draw in 
the opposite direction. All such preferences and practices 
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IN DRAWING.—No. X. 


PROPORTIONS OF THE HUMAN HEAD AND FACE, 


should be avoided» The hand should be trained to move and 
to draw in all directions with equal facility. 

A knowledge of the proportions of the human face is a neces- 
sary preliminary to its perfect delineation; and this the student 
will acquire by proceeding on the following plan, 

Draw a vertical line of the length of the whole face and head, 
for the perpendicular diameter. Divide this line into four 
equal parts, and draw, аз in fig. 89,qgorizontal lines through the 
points of division. Take a line c p equal and parallel to the verti- 
calline, and number its parts for the sake of convenient reference. 
At a point half way between the points numbered 1 and 2, draw 
a horizontal line in length equal to three out of the four parts 
of the vertical line. On this line A » as a diameter describe a 
semicircle for the outline ofthe head, "This diameter gives the 
greatest breadth of the whole Acad, as seen in front. In ascer- 
taining the proportions of the whole body, itis customary to 
speak of the head and face, taken together, as the head ; but at 
present we shall make some distinction. The roots of the hair 
being at the point 1, from that point to the bottom of the chin 
is the face, which is in length equal to three out of the four 
parts of the vertical line, he breadth of the head is therefore 
equal to the length of the face, With this diameter of three parts 
for the minor axis, describe the half of an ellipse whose longest 
diameter, or major axis, shall be equal to ге parts of the vertical 
that is, the whole and one part more, The oval figure produced 
by these combined curves gives the general oütline of the head 
and face as seen in front, ‘ 

Draw horizontal lines through the points 1, 2, 3, and 4, and 
calling these lines No, 1, No. 2, No, 3, and No. 4, then 

The line No. 1 cuts the vertical opposite the point where 
the roots of the hair begin. 

The line No. 2 cuts the vertical opposite the point where the 
nose joins the fórehead—that is, gives the origin of the nose. 

The distance from No, 2 to No, 3 is the length of the nose, 
being one-fourth part of the length of hend and face together. 


| The length of the nose is taken as the writ in measuring the 


different parts of the human face, as the head is in measuring 
the different parts of the body; and we say four noses or four 
paris, indiscriminately. 

The distance from No, 3 to No, 4is the length from the nose 
ty the bottom of the chin, 

Divide the length from No. 3 to, No. 4 into two equal parts, 
as at No. 6, and this point marks the lower edge of the under 
lip. Divide the length from No, 3 to No, 6 into three parts, 
making, the uppermost rather the longest, and the lower two 
will mark out the width of the lips, The hollow, or depression, 
where the lower lip meets the chin, is about the width of a lip. 

Divide the diameter of the head, or the length of the face, 
into five equal parts, each of these is three-fifths of a nose, The 
space between the ge isoftbis width; the length of an eye 
is als three-fifths df a позе. 1 

These divisions or fifths being measured on the diameter, 
and parallels to the vertical line drawn through them, give by 
intersections on the line No. 2 the length of the eyes, and the 
distance between them; the upper eyelid comes on the line N 0. 
2. The ear is equal in length to the nose and is parallel to it, 
or between the lines No. 2 and No. 3. Two points on the line 
No. 3, atthe some distance from the vertical line as are the 
inner corners of the eye, give the extent of the nostrils alec 
nasi (or wings of the nose), which is equal to the length of an : 
eye. Lastly, the mouth is to be taken somewhat wider than 
this extent, 

In fig. 90 you see the front of the eye; divide thelength into 
three equal parts, and one of them gives the diameter of the 
iris or coloured ring, perfectly circular; Which surrounds the 
black spot in the centre,” called the pupil, This is always 
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black, but the iris varies in eolour in different individuals, and | completely familiar wih the rules, before he can be fully alfo 
from this has received its name (iris the rainbow), The S to prove their utility. At the same time, these rules are not to 


` tical width of the fully opened eye is one-third of the lengt) be applied with the rigidity of linear measurement. The 
^ ор р. semi-eirele and semi-ellipse form the outline only аз a scheme or 
> n. The student must not suppose that the geometrical out- 
eisa satisfactory ing: The oval thus formed indicates 
in a determinate manner the limit of the outline; but flexibility 
is one great characteristie of the entire human form. In their 
most tranquil aspect, the living features- indicate mobility ; 
they are ever ready to move; and curves rigidly correct would 
look like wooden dolls, as being deficient in this characteristic. 
With this caution, we proceed to complete the details of the 
proportions. of the head and face, by giving the rules applicable 
to the or side view. 
As in fig, 92, draw a vertical line and divide it into four 


; : Front Nu of the Eye. equal parts as before directed, in order to obtain the length of 
The corners of the eye are called cüyely the inner] the forehead, the nose, and the ear, and the distance from the 
eunthus and the onter canthus, from the Ie Kanthos, the | nose to the bottom of the chin, Draw horizontal lines as before, 
coryer of te eye. The lines of the outer canthus meet in an 
angle; but those of the inner canthus are enlarged and rounded, 
to receive the small piece of flesh, the caruncle, Lat. caruncula, 


and on No. 4 set off a point distant half a nose from the vertical. 
The line joining this point and the point where No. 2 guts the 
vertical is called the facial line; it makes an angle of about 
80° with the line No. 4 or base line; when drawn as directed, 
it serves to mark the origin of the nose, and the depression 
below the under lip, 7 Б 1 1 


situated.in that corner of the eye, It is to be observed that а 
line joining the angle of the outer canthus and the upper edge 
of the rounded inner canthus will be a horizontal line. It fol- 
lows that if we take for the axis of the eye the line passing 
throught thovoulor oorner and theeentre of the inner, such line 
will be slightly oblique, This:obliquity varies in different races 
of mankind, and is particularly remarkable in the Malayans, 
the Chinese, and some other Eastern nations, See the lesson 
* on Geography in the preceding number. 
Big. 91. 


Fig. 92, 


Outline of Nose, Mouth, Феі 


Fig. 91 is an outline of the nose, mouth, and chin. The divi- 
sions of the nose have been already spoken of, and dividing the‘ 
width of the mouth into three parts, the points of greatest 
fulness in the lips are indicated by parallels drawn to the 
ks these divisions. „кыз = 

The pro; ns of different parts iê head a 
face, nid‘ down in ne Werse, are seldom 
if ever seen to obtain exactly in any individual. Pies 
are derived. mainly from the examples of ancient 
art, existing in the sculptures executed by the eminent 
artists of that acute ‚people, to whom we owe- alike the 
elements of geometry, the orders of- arehiteeturo, and the 
standard: of beautiful forms. These rules of proportion were 
the result of a comparison of the most beautiful and regular 
instances in nature, from which the standard or average of the 
highest order of beauty was ascertained. The Greeks indeed 
so perféetly accomplished: this task, that their rules are ac- 
knowledged to be incapable of improvement, by all persons 
qualified to decide upon tho question, Individual faces, for 
11е most part, present only a collection of deviations from the 
standard form; but it is obvious that when the student becomes 
well aequainted wich the standard, he will thereby be enabled to 
s п what individual peculiarities consist, and how fun these 
ations extend. & thorough knowledge of the standard form 
fore a sound foundation on which to establish a power 
og the face in all its variations. Familiarity with 
‚indes indeed much more; and the student must be 


ә 


Facial Angle. f 


Professor Camper, a German writer on Comparative Anatomy, 
drew much attention to this facial angle; he supposed that in 
it was to be found an obvious distinction between the races c£ 
mankind, and between man and brutes, the lower gradations 
of intellect having the smaller angle. However this may be, tho 
facial line gives a fixed point in drawing the standard face; 
for taking a Point in it halfway between lines 2 and 3, the centre 
of the ear lies in a horizontal line at a distance of rather more 
than two noses, or half a head. 

The projection of the nose before the vertical is equal to the 
lengih from the nose to the upper lip, and the wing of the nose 
is of equal extent in the other direction, t 

The commencement of the upper lip lies about halfway ba- 
tween the vertical and the facial line. The distance, from tha 
vertical, of the depression of the chin is determined by tho 
facisl line. The distance of the commencement of the throat 


в 
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* being opposite the origin of the nose. 
. Fig. 93. 


. . 
> Profile Eye. 


names, I can enumerate only a few: King, Prince, Duke, Lord, 
Pope; Bishop; Prior, Parsons, Priest, Monk, Stewart, Constable, 
Hunter, Falconer, Palmer (a pilgrim), ‘Cook, Smith, Tailor. 
^ Originally, most of these names were descriptive, a kind of surname 
ш to distinguish individuals. Thus, in old documents, we read of Col- 
yt grin my reeve,” Bailiff (whence Bailey) or Steward % Harding, the 
7 Smith ;” **Lefstan, the Carpenter; “Blstun, the Fisherman у” 
*! Osmund, the Miller.“ F 

Signs are nom very, unusual; in cognexion. with-ordinary- trades, 
| The pablis-house ‘keeper and the ра rokeri are almost the only 
business-men who: retain signe, Even the: barber's pole has ай 
but vanished. In duys of yore signs were very common, and, for 
| the most part, they-were:symbolical, that is, they—on the тотай 
of some resemblance—set forth the kind of business which each 
chapman conducted. Signs, as being distinctive, offered a meaus 
of denoting individuals. This fart is exemplified in the following 


The profile eye, fig, 98, is half the lengtirof the full eye, and, | lines, which were printed in yir 


E 38 белш; 155 iris and'pupil are seen ав First, there is maistor Peter at tho. Bel, 
ellipses, msparent chamber called the cornea Alt -draper and a wealthy man; 
(Lat. corneus, hard or horny) in front of the iris; in a profile dil is ERTL 
view this.is seen across. black of the eye therefore does | I retain the antique spelling :— М9 
e not come close up to the outline of the ball, Beginners are, ‘Then maister Thomas that, doll. stockings soll; 
apt to make it so, but for the re: above mentioned it is And George, the grocey.at the iying-pan ; 
incorrect, And maister Timathie; the woollen, draper; 
Figs 9 And maister Salamon, theleather-seraper ; 
nog And maister Frankie, ye goldsmith at the lose; 
е 4 Aud maister Phillip with the. flery nose. 
4 * And maister-Miles, the mercen; at the Habnow ; 
And maister Nicke, the silkman, at the Рош; 
And maister Giles, thovalter, nt the Sparrow; 
е And maister Dicke; the vintner, at the Cow ; 
And Harry Haberdasher at the Horne; 
And Oliver, the dyer; nt the Zone; 
And Bernard, barber-sungeon, at the Fiddlo ; 
And:Moses, merchant+tailor, at the Needle. 
When s verses were mtem e 0 the 
sign and t| Hin, signified must generally vanished, for there 
is little uity between a plow and a.silkman, a cow and a vigt- 
4 ner, or a fiddle. and a barber-sufgeon; though the needle would, 
е serve as wellas ‘a goose as an emblem for a, merchant-tailor, 
What are callod Christian names were in England, at a very early: 
period, the sole name borne by individuals, he Christian rune is 
the name given at christening, that is, baptism. ‘The name given 
‚at the solemnity was the name of some saint. The saint, whose 
i name was thus taken, was thereby recognised as the patron saint’of 
omina the individual, Here is the fee] What introduced into опг 
i language so many scriptural names. Very natural was it that, in 
= ° ue Tar. a religious en, religions; name should be given to the 
б "The ear, fig. 94, is set on the head at an inclination not much | infant received. by water into the fostering. arms of the church, 


greater than the facial angle. It is one nose in length, and its 
greatest breadth is one half of the lengi 


three parts, the middle division shows 


immediately over tlie ear, 


Having made himselfacquainted with these proportions, the 
. student should proeure a A cast af the head of the Apollo 
Ж 


Belvedere (see fig. 00, 
Medici, or of the [OM 

* Niobe, for all ам 
artists, and an 
this cast, nidec 


p 
BY, 


aux marques 


h; when divided into 
e extent of the central 
opening. As a feature it varies greatly in different individuals; 
but, as we haye said before, all variations are understood when 
referred to the standard form, The highest part of the head is 


vol IL) or of the Venus de 

us, or of the Antinous, or of the 

authority admitting of no question among 

f them will do; the careful study of 

d by what we have explained in this lesson, 

will enable the student to lay the soundest foundaticn for 
future excellende in drawing the human head and face, 


Vaio sam 4 إو ا‎ 


en 
L'homme, que l'on peut, véritablement appelez homme se connait 
ui suivents Quelque accident qui lui arrive, il est 
inébranlables 2 est humble dans les grandeurs- II ne lache pas 
se pied dans les occasions ou il s'agit de foire voir qu'il a du cur. 
L n'a d'autre but que sa gloire ct sa réputation, et s'il n'est savant, 
ila au moins de l'amour pourlessciences,—Mazimes des Orientauz, 


man conquest, Thus in old legal documents we have, together 
with the sign of the cross (made originally as a sanction, and after- 
wards af a substitute, ings, princes, and nobles being then unable 
to write even their owu name), e. g., . Ego, Edredus confirmavi, 
-+ Ego Edmundus. corroboravi, Г Edmund have thus- confirmed 
my act). 
| he Christian names passed into family names. Tor instance, 
| Edward gave rise to Mr. Edward; more commonly, Mr. Edwards, 
that is, Edwardson. The transformation is sometimes attended: by 
the abridgment or the addition of a syllable, so as to give rise to 
diminutives, as Batty, a diminutive of Bateson. Thus, we say, 
little John, or Johnny. From little John comes the name Mr, 
Littlejohn. Ot and Kin, perhaps also Cock (or Cox), are ву} 
lables which have a diminutive force. Here follow instances cf 
family names derived from Christian names :— 
Adam gave birth to Adamson, Adams, Adye, Addison, 
Abraham » Abrahms, Braham, Mabb, Mabbe, Mabbols 
Arthur „ Atty, Atkins, Atkinson, Atcock. E 
Bartholomew ,, Patty, Batts, Bates, Batson, Bartlett, Batcocle- 
Christopher „ Kister, Kitts, Kitson, Be 
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Edmund „ Edmundson, Еа, Munn. Timothy „ Timms, Timmings, Timpson, Timpkins. 

Hugh Hewson, Hugget, Huggins, Hugginson. А E А A " 

John „ Johnes, Jones, Johnson, Janson, Jennings, Jenkin- | I annex a pedigree of а family which lived in Cheshire not long 
son, Jenkins, &c. afterthe Conquest. It is interesting, because it affords examples 

„Peter 5 Peterson, Pierce, Pierson, Perkin, Perkinson,yof several of the methods in which person-names were formed 
Parking, fore family nami e fully established: 


WiLLIAM BELWARD, Lord of Malpas, in Cheshire, had two sons. 
— : 


1. Dan Dayrp of Malpas, called on 


"account of his scholarship le Clarke, + 2. RICHARD, 
the clerk, that is, scholar. 4 
ues 
“1, Winctam, called 2. Риплр,саПей 3, DaviD took 1. THowas, called 2, WILLIAM, 3. RICHARD, 


De MALPAS, “Gogh,” that the name of De COTGRAYE, DE OVER- surnamed LIT- 
from his estate. is, red. His GOLBORNE, from his estate, TON, from i, from his 
descendants from his . his estate, diminutive 
. took the name estate. stature, 
of EGERTON. | 5 
А вох, who took the name of 1. A son, called 2. JOHN RICHARDSON, 
GOODMAN, or, rather, received KEN - CLARKE, from. his» father's 
it of othera, from the excel- 4 that is, knowing Christian name. v 
lence of his character. scholar, + 


There lies before me an ancient Tulliage Roll, a curious docu- 
ment, as exemplifying the origin and nature of local surnames. It 
is a list of the persons who in 1336 were in the town of Leicester* 
taxed one-tenth of their assessed substance. A few illustrative 
specimens may be here produced of surnames from 


Affinity. . Place, Profession. 
Alicia, formerly the | John of Shirford Thomas the Rider 
wifeof John Norman | William of Kayham Robert the Palmer 
The wife of Reginald | Roger of Claybrook Janyn the Webster 
of Eccleshall Henry of Willoughby | Matildathe Waterman 
‘The son of Peter, the | Matilda of Thornton | Roger the Forester 
Wright * | Robert Coventre: +| William the Saddler 


Nicholas the Skinner 
Michael the Baxster 
Henry the Pedlar 
William the Gardiner 


John Hodinges, Junior | Richard of Boseworth, 

"The son of William of | Marion of Coventry 
Lincoln, Mercer John of Beverley 

Adam, the son of | William 1 pl 


Edith Adam of 0) 3 Alicia the Fysshere 
Matilda, formerly. An- | John atte Hall Robert the Taverner 
desmayden Roger of Вау Simon the Barber 
Thomas, the son of | Johno'theWaynhouse | Richard the Glover 
Thomas Wynger ‚John atte Walshallo | Adam the Latcher 

i 
Place and Profossion, Abbreviated, Various and Curious. 
Ralph of  Frisley, | Isabel Melemaker John the Cat 
Tailor Nicholas Porke Roger Pestell 
Roger of Knighton, John Lambe Matilda Mikellove 
Mercer William Sharp Walter Fish 
‚John Joyce, Mercer | John Tebold Thomas Deth 
John of Thurmaston | John Sturdy Richard the Large 
Tailor William Goldsmith Andrew Six - and - 
John of Ayleston, | Henry Aldyteh twenty ` 
Chaplin Matilda Moubray Roger the Bee 
Thomas of Beby, Mer- | Richard Kypping William Rough 
. cer Johanna Pontrell Richard Lefthand 
William of Beby, Dra- | Roger. oue Adam Pestle 
per Walter Miles Bobert Pyk 3 
Robert of Beby, Dra- | William Ace Henry Underwode 
William Page John Sturdy 


er 
Robert o the Wayn- John Stole 
hous, Wheelwrighte 
William of Stoke, B 
Thakkere (thatcher) 
William Horn of Mel- 


tom 
John, the Haywood 
Clerk М 
William of Ashby, 
Farmer к 


The process of abbreviation is illustrated in the same names їп 
different stages of formation, Thus we find Nicholas the frereman 
and William Frereman (the friar's man or servant). Hence it is 
easy to see how “ Alicia the mereer and John her son’’ would be 


* Thompson's History of Leicester, p. 451. 
j 
D] 


shortened into Alicia Mercer and Johnson. Roger Pestell (or 
Aae is clearly Roger Atte (at the sign of the) Pestle (and 
Mortar) ; Walter Miles is Walter the soldier, John o'the Wayn- 
house, is John of the weighbridge, abridged into John Weighbridge. 
The spelling is by no means correct, and in bad spelling both in 
spoken and written language is another source of proper names. 
{Stephen Bellzeter — what is the derivation? Write Bellzeter 
correctly, and you have Stephen the bell-setter, or the bell-hanger, 
which when curtailed would be Stephen Bellsetter. So the“ Hawis 
Boumaker ” of the list is obviously Alice Bowmaker, Our ancestors 
indulged themselves in variety of spelling. Accordingly we have 
“ Alicia the fysshere;’’ „Adam Ffyssh’”’ and “ William the 
Fisher;" also “Geofrey Fish.” “Robert the clerk," that is 
Robert the clergyman, came to be Robert Clerk. So “Richard 
Norman" was originally Richard the Norman. As in the above list 
one man is called a Cat, and another a Stoat, so, in the roll we have 
a Bird, a Leveret, a Martin, and even a Boot, Some of the trades 
are singular. Of course we have cooks, coopers, sawers (sawyers) 
saddlers, porters, smiths, tailors; but what are we to make of 
“Michael the Walker," ‘ Power the Walker, „John the Bouwer,” 
“Simon the Curreour,” “ Simon the Quarreour," “ Geoffrey the 
Lorimer,” ** John Kyng Sherman,” ** Henry the peyntour.". Some 
of these difficulties are removed by an orthographical resource, 
Thus do we obtain Henry the painter; Simon the quarrier (or 
quarryman); also Simon thecurrier, and John the bower ( bowmaker), 
By referring to the German we convert ‘William the Walker 
from a personage distinguished for celerity of foot into plain 
Wiliam the fuller, and “ Geoffrey the Lorimer ’’ is by the aid of the 
Brauch made to assume his proper shape as Geoffrey the white- 
smith, 

Leicester in the fourteenth century wears a very material aspect, 
Its inhabitants seem to have been pretty much employed in pro- 
viding for the body. Among them there wasnot a single artist ora 
single schoolmaster, in our sense of the term, There were two 
chaplains and two clerks, whose position cannot have been very 
enviable, unless it depended on something better than this world’s 
goods; for the four parsons among them possessed not so much 
property as “Master John the Cook,” with one exception the only 
personage of consequence enough to receive the worshipful title of 
master, The cooks appear indeed to have been in great request, 
for while there were in the town three drapers, four tailors, two 
taverners (tavern keepers), two barbers, and eight mercers, there 
were not fewer than seven public cooks, And in possessions the 
cooks could venture а comparison even with the gentry; among 
tradesmen they were clearly the most respectable, for while the 
average amount of property held by the mercers was eighteen 
shillings, and the average of the clergyman was twelve shillings, 
the cooks possessed on an average each thirty-three shillings. 

“Nick names” may serve to throw light on the formation of 
names generally. Nick (from the German necken, ѓо banter, to 
teaze) names are names given to persons in the way of amusement, 
derision, or contempt. 


The age of Charles II, was an age of nicknames—the king himself 
was known as * Old Rowley," in allusion to an ill-favoured but 
famous horse in the royal mews., Nor was the cognomen at all 
disagreeable to him. Mrs. Holford, a young lady much admired 
by the king, was in her apartments singing a satirical ballad uj 
“Old Rowley the king,” when he knocked а her door. Upon 
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asking who was there, he, with his usual good humour, replied, 
“Old Rowley himself, madam.“ Hobbes he called “ The Bear,“ 
„Here comes the Bear to be baited,’’ was his remark, as soon as he 
saw the great philosopher surrounded by the wits, who rejoiced in 
his conversation. A favourite yacht received from him the name of 
“ Tubbs,” in honour of the s of Portsmouth, who was 
phimp and full in her person. The queen he called “a bat,“ in 
allusion to her short, broad figure, her swarthy complexion, and the 
projection of her upper lip from a protuberant foretooth, 


LESSONS IN FRENCH.—No. LV. 
By Professor Louis FASQURLLE, LL.D. 
$ 47,—PARADIGNS.or THE AUXILIARY VERBS, 


To familiarize the student with the frequent use made by 
the French of the indefinite pronóun on [$ 41, (4.)], we have 
introduced it in our conjugation of the verbs. 


(L) AVOIR, 70 HAVE,—MEFIRMATIVELY, . 
Inprcatryz Море. 
SIMPLE TENSES. COMPOUND TENSES. 


PRESENT. PAST INDEFINITE, 

J'ai, 4 1 ave J'ai eu, labs had 
Tu us, thou hast) Tu аз eu, thou hast had 
Па he has Hl а eu, Ae has had 
Опа one has, people have|On a eu, one has had. 
Nous avons, we have Nous avons eu, wwe have had 
Vous avez, you have) Vous avez eu you have had 
Ils ont, they havel Hs ont eu, they, have had 

IMPERFECT: PLUPERFECT, 
J'avais, I had, was having, OF I uscd|J'avals eu, Thad had 
* to have = 

Tu avais, thou hadst| Tu avais eu, thou hadst had 
II avait, he һай\1! avait eu, he had had 
On avait, one had, people had|On avait eu, one had had 
Nous avions, we һай Nous avions eu, we had had 
Vous aviez, you had) Vous aviez eu, you had had 
they had! Ца avaient eu, thay had Аа 


Ils avalent, 


PAST DEFINITE. PAST ANTERIOR. 


Jens, I had, or did have J'eus eu, I had had 
Tu eus, tiou adsl, eto. Tu eus eu, thou hadst had 
Il eut, ‚he had} 11 eut eu, he had had 
On eut, one had, eto. On eut eu, one had had 
Nous omnes, we had| Nous eümes eu, we had had 
Vous eütes, Aad) Vous eütes eu ‚ou had had 
Ils eurent, they had| Ils eurent eu, they had had 
FUTURE. FUTURE ANTERIOR. 
J'aurai, I shall or will haveqd'aurai eu, — I shall, will have had 
Tu auras, — thou wilt have|Tu auras eu, thou shalt have had 
Il aura, he will have II aura eu, е will have had 
On aura, = . ene will have|On aura eu, one will have had 
Nous aurons, we shall have| Nous aurons eu, we will have had 
Nous aurez, дон will have, Vous aurez eu, you will have had 
Ils auront, they vill Ils auront eu, they will have had 
CoxprriosAL MODE, 
"PRESENT, PAST. 
J'aurais, — I should have|J'surais eu, I should have had 
Tu aurais, thou couldst have Tu aurais eu, thou wouldst have had 
II aurait, * he would‘ П aurait eu, he should have had 
On aurait, one would have}On aurait eu, оле should have had 
Nous aurione, we would-have| Nous aurions eu, we should have had 
Vous auriez, you would have| Vous auriez eu, you should have had 
119 auraient, they would Пате Ils auraient eu, they should have had 


Р Бувгухотгув Море. 
SIMPLE TENSES. COMPOUND TENSES. 


PRESENT. PART, 
Que j'aie, that I may) Que j’ aig eu, that I may 
Que tu ales, that thou mayest Que tu aies eu, that thou mayest 
Qu’il ait, that he may Qu'il ait eu, that he may | & 
Qu'on ait, that one may H Qu'on ait eu, that one may M 
Que nous ayons, that we may Que nous ayons eu, that we may H 
Que vous ayez, that you may Que vous ayez eu, that you may 
Qu'ils aient, that they may Quiils alent eu, that they may. 
ш 1МРЕҢЕЕСТ, PLUPEKFECT, 
Que j'eusse, that I might Que j'eusse eu, that I might 
Que tu eusses, that thou mightest Que tu eurses cu, that thou 
mightest 

Qu'il eat, that he might |. Gen enten, that he might | S 
Qu'on eùt, that one might Qu'on eùt eu, (hat one might | ~ 


Que nous eussions, that we might Que nous cussions cu, that we 


Que yous euselez eu, that you 
might 
Quills eussent, that they might, J Qu'ils eussent еп, that they might, 


Inrixırıye Mopz. 


Que vous eussiez, that you might 


PRESENT. rast 
Avoir, to Aave | Avoir eu, to have had 
PxnticreLy, 
PRESENT, COMPOUND. 
Ayant, having | Ayant eu, having had 
PAST on PASSIVE, 
Eu, had 


(2.) AVOIR, 70 HAVE: CONJUGATED NEGATIVELY. 
Inpicatrve MODE, ic 
SIMPLE TENSES, COMPOUND TENSES, 


PRESENT, PAST INDEFINITE. 
Je n'ai pas, 1 have not do n'ai pas eu, Ihave) 
Та n'as pas, thou hast not} Tu n'as pas eu, thou hast 
Il n'a pas, he has not| Il n'a pas eu, he has | "8 
On n’a"pas, one has not}On n'a pas eu, one has wS 
Nous n'avons pas, 106 have not Nous n'avons pas eu, we have 
‘Vous n'avez pas, ш have not| Vous n'avez pas еп you have 
Ils n'ont pus, they have not] Ta n'ont pas eu, they have) 
^^ ODMPERFEOT, PLUPERFEOT, 
Je wavais pas, I had not|Je n'avnls pas eu, Thad) 
Tu n'avais pas, thou Лайм not)'Tu n'avais раз eu, thou Hd 
П n'avait pas, he had ло n'a he had | 
On n'ayait pas one had not On n'avait рак ono had < 
Nous n'avions pas, we hadnot| Nous n'avions pas eu, wo had 3 
Vous n'aviez pas, you had not| Vous n'nviez pas eu, you had | ¢ 
llsmavalent pas, „ they had not|lsm'avalent рав eu, they had) 
PAST DEFINITE. PAST ANTERIOR, 

Je n'eus pas, J had not|Je n'eus pas eu, Ih 
Tu n'eus pas, thou hadst not| Tu n'eus pus eu, П 
IL n'eut paa, he had not; II n'eut paa eu, he had | E 
On n'eut pas, one had not On п'еш pas eu, one hud US 
Nous n'eümes pas, we had not Nous n’etimes pas en, we had | х 
Vous n’eütes pus, you had not) Vous n'eütes pas eu, you had = 
Tls n'eurent pas, they had notXlsn'eurent pas eu, — they had ) 

уотун, FUTURE ANTENION, — ° 
Je n'aurai pas, I shall not Je n'aurai pns eu, Ish 
Tu п'ипгав pas, thou wilt not | Tu n'auras pas eu, thou shalt E 
II n'aura pas, he will not Il n'aura pas eu, he will 
Оп n'aura pas, one will not $ On n'aura pas eu; one will $ 
Nous n’aurons pas, Nous n'aurons pas eu, we will | = 


Vous n'aurez pas си, you will 


Vous n'aurez pas, you shall not 
Ils n'auront pas eu, Lay й) 


Jls n'auront pas they will not, 
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FFF K..... 0 0. CR l3 
CONDITIONAL x II. Bei Jemanden einſprechen S to enll on one, to give one а 
ДИ 1 7 р Eo TENSES. call: as, ich ſprach auf einige Augenblicke bei dem Seren argen aa; I 
ere MER | called for а {езү moments on thie:pastor. 
PRESENT, : ne 

Je n'aurais Ligh х; fe [шша е 2 A r Bxercise 101. 
Tu n'aurais pas, на "Tuu'aura| pas eu, Лочэлоні t call, call Ginſprec o, (See 1. T ТТТ 1 jj 
11 n'aurait [res aurait paseu, — Aie would o - $ t. m. land- 
piis redi] = [On wnurait pas eu, one would erregen Tuchnet mi progress? рне, place of 


Ü 
2 Gelaffenbeit, J, kran. 
‘principles, radi- инеу; — ' “Buin, to tear, seirc, 
merits, elements ; Greis, m. old man; — (See above); 
Behaglich, uem d Gmregeräth, u. house. Uubehaglich, umplens- 
agreeable, hold. furniture; ‘ant, comfortless ; 
fortable ; bo f. domin. Miez: f. cradle ; 
„ partienlar- Чоп, mastery, do. Wirkhuhaus, m. inn, 


Nous n’aurions pas, we e Deus n aurtens pas ett, we would | = 
Vous n'auriez pas, you dou * | Vous n'auriez pas eu, you would 3 
Is p'auralent pas, they would) lis n'aurdent pus eu. tAeywould. 
BA i Inverarive Move, 
T N'ale as, | Krave mot thou 
Quil nut pas, Let him mot have 
Qu'on wait pas, det one mot have 


N'ayonspas ly, especiilly; mination; public-house. 
i p 5 VC [Gans / cigar; аш, f bullet, ball; Ў 
i 1 x RR 18 e. Wer ein Vorrecht hat, ſucht auch He who has one privilege seeks 
+ Supsuxctivs Море, andere an ſich zu reißen. (to seize to mn. to usurp 
scalis p TENSES, COMPOUND TENSES, METTE 1 
(77 i T PRESENT. { аят, m Sie uber Havre reifen you go (travel) via Havre? 
Que) ple: E Je malo pere, that Гау ا‎ babe "d dagegen, wenn Sie I eme nosing against it, if 
шр» арун, acd] len cor дайы a ziehen "t. vor zu Haufe zu blei⸗ We prefer to stay at home. 


ben, 3 

Der Fleißige macht beſſere Borte The industrious (man) makes 
ſchritte, als der gaule, better progress than the idle. 
Rußland, Oeſtreich und Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
O riffet fid um das шщ je * contended about (the) un- 


Sant malt pas, 
Qu'on wait pas, kii 
ero cec er that 


Ў you may Polen. happy Poland, 
Or tu ama DUM ا‎ 1. Troy ber Mühe, welche ſich tee Lehrer goh, wollten die Kinder feine 
IMPERFECT, ` PLUPERFECT, rechten Fortſchritte machen. 2. Er machte bercutende Fortſchritte in der 
Que je n'eusse pas, that I might Queje n'eusse pas cu, that 2 deutſchen Sprache, nachdem er tie erſten Aufangsgründe überwunden hatte. 
sd might 9. Er entbehrt rer nͤthigſten Wither. 4. Eine arme Familie entbehrt 
Quo tu neussen par, thal thou} fQue la weussenpasen, that j soft der nothwendigten Gandgerätge. B. Die Gelaſſeuheit zieht ihre 


ky ou thou mightest 
Qu'il welt pas, that he might Qu'il wett pas eu, that that he might 
Quos n'eüt pas, tiat one might | t won n'egt pas eu, that pera 


Quo noua n'enisions pae; vs we), T Que nous n' Sarna gens at 
Un 


TATE 


Starte aus tem Vewußtſcin höherer Gier, als vie fint, welche wir ent ⸗ 
in 0. Der Capitan exzahlte uns gefen, daß fid) ter junge Itallener 
eine Kugel durch den Kopf geſchoſſen habe. 7. Er ſchoß rem Baren eine 
Kugel turh den Kopf. 8 Ich ziehe es vor, Über Bremen oter Hamburg, 
anſtatt über Havre gif veifen. 8. Ich ziehe das Meiten dem Gehen, und 


і | 


Que vous ГЕ pas ла aue vous n'eussiez Ken eu, ves 


JUN S = LE 


„ you might Û das Sahten tem Reiten vor, 10. Gs ift mir in einer warmen Stute 

= — Lu miu SE Pero cd behaglicher, p in einer Kalten, ll. Es if ihm am behaglichſten, wenn 
Б E . er nach dem Eſſen feine Cigarre rauchen kaun. 12. Knaben ift es am be 

Wer n Aes фай епш auch am"gefünteflen, wenn ſie nach tem бўка eine halbe 

Nu pas дкојгу notte дага Niawinpas eu, not o ige adi SE vs BE a LA. fatte den gan EN da 

à ‘Panui. ә Pr | esa an ſich geriſſen. 15. Der Oheim wußte nach und nach das 

pc. Mice . n ‚| Vermögen feiner Neffen an ſich zu reißen. 16. Es ift fon lange, daß 
Nayntt pas, not Raving | N'ayaut pus eu, not Tg йай ich ihn gefefien habe. 17. Iſt cg lange, жар er krank it? 18. Ja, ch 


fui fion mehr als drei Wochen. 19. Bleibe zu Haufe, bis daß ich zu 
dir kemme; ich werte dich zu einem Spaziergange abrufen. 20. Der 
Ned ruft nicht nur den Gsis, ſondern auch gar oft "еп Mann in fetter 
besten Jahren, den Jüngling und tas Kind in der Wiege ab. 21. De ich 
wußte, daß mein Freund mit dem Dampfboote anfemmen witte, fo holte 
ich ihn an dem Landungeplage ab. 22. Ich habe dieſen Brief heute Mor- 
gen von der Poſt abgeholt. 23. Ich firad auf meiner Reife in verſchie · 
tenen Wirthehauſern ein —aber ich kaum keines terſelben Gefonters loben. 
24. Spes: gewöhnlich bei meinen Freunden üi; wenn ich in tie Start 


Pasr on Passıyz, 


ў 
© 


- Aat. 


as 


LESSONS IN GERWAN.—No. XIV. 
Sxrorion XOVHIL у 
Reißen Sto tear, Жо rend, also, to draw, &c.; hence, an en 


reißen, to draw towards, or to one, to usurp seize upon; as, 
ter Sturm riß ganze is "nds ber бае; ‘the storm rent whole 


tres from the earth, ud атут feines Bruders y 1 sehe. * 
geriſſen; he has leor of his brother; 1. 1 made better progress in the. German language sha I 
Sich um Gímaj reißen = to contend for anything g as had mastered the first з, 2. The uncle seeks to usurp 
P Minber vijen ſich um die che robbers strove for the the fortune of his cousins. 3. Is it long since your broth: r 
Poty. * since. 
L. Einſptechen Gliterally, to speak in) = to inculcate by words, 5. Will you stop at home, till I call on you? 6. It is more 
to influence by & ne? Einem Muth, тей, &c., einſprechen; fo „to me to take a mak in the country than to sit at 
speak ео А iom, &c., to ong, i. e. to де, to es call on some of my 
console, @с.; as, lbeſuchte täglich die Schanzen, am den ет». 
Sultaten Muth a Tipi de i 9 — ane general visited de "^f Bets 
the vedoubts daily, A 10 е ‚and console ur is 
s : lios 1 Bee Halde. n lr is en dren, when they can take 


» + 


——— Бл А 


vergleichen. 
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а walk after school, 12. The robbers strove for the booty 
which they had token from the citizens. 


Srono XCIX. 


Einen Tag um den andern, literally, one day about the other, 
i. е. every other day. lix.: Er geht einen Tag um den andern in 
die Stadt; he goes every other day into town. Einen Tag um 
„ben andern habe ieh Unterricht in der deulſchen Sprache ; gery other day 
1 have instruetion in the German language. 3 


I. Vergleichen — to equal, to compare to or with; as, Hierin ift 
ihr Niemand zu wen ; in this there is no one to be com- 
pared to her. Mit Gott, dem Wollkommenen, tamen wie ſchwachen, 
gebrechlichen Monjejen uns nicht vergleichen. We, weak and fragile 
creatures, cannot compare ourselves with God, the all perfect. 
Wem iſt das Meſch Gottes gleich, und wem ſell ich es vergleichen ? Luc. 
13,18. Unto what is the kingdom of God like, and whereunto: 
shall I resemble it? Vergleichen Sie gefälligst dieſe Probeblätter mit 


= 
hs beſucht den Kranken einen Tag um den andern. 


weilen auch dem tapjeem Manne, einen Feind, der Händel an iur ſucht zu 
meiden. 16. Der polttiſche Flachtlingmuß fein Vaterland meiten. 17. 
Die Geſellſchaft eines verdorbenen Menſchen foll man melden. 18, Der 
19. Einen Tag um 
"tem andern geht er auf die Jagd. 20. Er handelte noch als Mann fo 
leichtſinnig, wie er als Jüngting gehandelt hatte. 21. Bei der Ankunſt ° 
der ungariſchen Gettin Jagella und anderer ungariſchen Helten in Nave 
Mork wurde, als ſie in dem Gaſihauſe, wo ſie eingekehrt waren, bei dem 
Machtiſche ſaßen, ein ausgezeichnet Finer Thurm mit kriegerſſchen Werl⸗ 
zeugen, aus Confect gemacht, hereingebracht, worauf in deutſcher Sprache 
tie Worte ständen: „Es leben die ungarischen Helen und Heltinnen!“ 


1. The creditor has compounded with his debtor at twenty 
per cent. 2. 1 could not compound with my creditors res- 
pecting the price. 3. Please to compare one with another. 
4. 1 have let my house for five years. 5. A diligent scholar 
repeüts what hie has heard at school. 6. In war time the price 


dem Manzſcripte; please to co! these cets with the 

— um ee e signifies to accord, to come 

; as, Beide Parteien haben ſich ſchon verglichen: both 

parties have already compounded. Die Gläubiger haben fif mit 
have compound. 


dem Schuldner verglichen; the oreditors ed with the 
debtor. 5 
ф -~ Exercise 102. 
$ . . Ф . 
Aufſchlagen, to rise; Gldubiger, m. cre- Schuldner, Mm. debtor ; 
аста, consider- ditor; * Thurm, m, tower; 
ably; ^ зает, pl. quarrel; Verblüßen, to fade, 
бо, 'n. comfit, Held, m. A decoy 5 
comafiture ; геле Vergleichen, (бее I.); 
Dchtommen, to come Gelbin, / heroine ; Werkzeug. u. 
through, (get Sereinbringea, to bring ment, tool; 
through, "survive; in: Wiederholen, to repeat; 
Фон, m. hotel, deichtſtunig, licht, Wundern, to wonder, 
inn; lightminded ; be surprised. 
Gebieten, to command, Machtiſch, m. desert; 
bid; Schreien, to cry ; 


Der Kaufmann war nicht im Stan- The merchant was not able to 
de, ſich auf mefe als fünf und settle with hisdehtorsnt more 
zwanzig Procent mit ſeinen than-twenty five per cent. 
ade uit inj t tid Да}, Itsurpeises methat he haecom 

Es wundert mich, baf er dieſeg Л 'surprises ome 
ohne Schulen zu machen, durch. (got) through this year with- 
gekommen ift, кй out making (any) debts. 

Der Preis einer Waare  "Thepriceof wares і 
Umftänten aufs und abzuſchlagen. to rise and fall according to 

circumstances. 


Einen Tag um den andern hatte ich Every other day I had to watch 
bei meinem feanfen Bruder zu. with my sick brother. 


wachen. : 

Piera e wundern, daß A Ф чн iei perum en 
was im neunzehnten ? a ean in 
was nach ie — 1 


hundert geſchehen kann. e nin century. 
Der Geſandte hielt eine lange Neve The minister delivered (held) a 
an die Verſammlung. long address to che assembly. 


I. Wie Gläubiger haben sich mit dem Schulter auf fünfzig Procent 
verglichen. 2. Die beiten Kaufleute konnten ſich wegen des Preiſes nicht 
3. Ich habe Beides mit einander verglichen. 4. Er hat 
igm vas Haus auf fünf Jahre vermiethek. 5. Der junge Mann bemi 
chete fich als Knecht. 0, Man muß fieh wundern, daß o etwas noch in 
unſten gelten geſchehen kann. 7. Cs wundert mich, daß er tumfgetem. 


Ger sott zu rufen. 
Der Preis dieſer Waare ift bereutend . 
ud den Krieg beträchtlich augeſchtagen. 15. Die Klugheit geietet zu 


of sions rises considerably. 7. Tt surprises me that he does 
not uvoid the society of such people. 8 We should avoid the 
society of those who are ui ‚in their principles. “9. I vjsit 
my sister every other day. 10. Me acts just as he did in his 
youth. II. All the goods shave been taken from the merchant, 
as he could not with his creditors. 12. Youth, arm 
‘thyself, day by day, with more wisdom, as the flower of youth 
— 3 $ 


Section C. 


EXAMPLES ILLUSPRATING THE (VARIOUS USES OF TUN CON- 
JUNCTIONS. - 
Aber, allein, fondern, 
Es ift bald geſprochen, aber ſchwer 
gethan. (Schiller.) 
Noch iſt er nicht da, aber kommen 
wird er gewiß. 


ie Zeichen werden gegen, daß 
das 


It is soon said, but done with 
difficulty. 

He is not yet there, but he will 
certainly come. 


D ‘The signs are given that the 


‘BoA geerdet Pets allein werer festival is over; but neither 
Wagen, noch Masten, nach Sy the carriages, mor masks, nor 
8 aus der spectators leave their places. 

Sit die an und für Not only is (ho 1а tsolf 
Tarpa are 
ee 
Po — — 
Lamije iſt mein Liebling, at , she 
р Ырчыдан und einen has а mind more nc and 
‚Charakter, pini viele A more Firm than 
Damen nichts Sanſt 4 hi 

jt Н Augen. Hana adiens a Bos 

Бе Alſo. 8" вла 
— fell ich trauen, Ihr 70 then shall T trast: not 

t mir МЯ " 
Er hat es ſelbſt amt kann Ile has done it himself, and, 
mien * p EL AA 

g A Б EEP T E aai c 

Ў [y 1 e f and the 


So gut er auch if, fo fenn iS How good soever (Sect 03.) he 
mich doch nie mit ihm befreunden. may be, I shall never become 
2 p = intimate with him, 

Außerdem. d ud DX 
Alle tiefe Fürſten wuchſen in feiner All these princes grew up with < 
{ Erwättung auf als йс no higher expectation than 
gebieten, und that of governing a republic, 
fognts ihn and none ef their states could 
{ dy fhem any other ex- 


erde m beſal 1 "perience; besides, these print- 
bs maf die Mieter " i La M S en 
ihnen gaben. (Schiller) what the Netherlands gave 


them. 
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Dumfrieshire, and in those of North America, In some in- 
stances the ridges rise very high, and the furrows sink very 
deep, shewing that the waters which last washed them were 
much agitated, and that the ripple at that spot had been very 
strong. In other cases, the undulations are gentle, and inter- 
sected by small cross ripples, proving the quietness of tho 
waters, and a change in the direction of the waves. 

When a large extent of alluvial matter, Or of overlying beds, 
have been removed by the quarrymen, the upper surface of the 
rock, in these sandstone quarries, appears to be covered bya 
longitudinal ridge of sand, rising very gently, and disposed in 
a half-moon shape, or-cresent-like manner. These haye been 
occasioned by the curves or the meanderings of the smull rills 
which flowed back to the tidal river at low water, or to the sea 
when the tide had ebbed. If you ever roamed along a sandy 
shore and by the edge of the sca at low water, you have found 
с etos frequently interrupted by these kinds of rills in 
the sand, Y 1 

One of the most striking illustrations of these phenomena 
was found about twenty years ago, ina new т sandstone 
quarry in Corneockle Muir in Dumfrieshire, south of Scotland. 
The beds of this sandstone rock, in that neighbourhood, recline 
on one another like bricks in one side of an arch. The quarry- 
men had long worked this rock, down to the depth of forty 
feet from the top, As they continued to dislodge one series of 
slabs after another, they found that every lamina or layer ex- 
hibited similar markings, some haying even traces of drops 
curvature in the undulations of the surface, with every cross | from a shower of rain upon their surface, "They found also that 
hollow and counter ridge ‚of the corresponding phenomena, 'the lower surface of uppef slab dislodged, corresponded 
Upon such a spot, an intelligent quarryman would be struck | with the upper surface of the new rock that was made bare. 
with the conviction that, as the waving surface exposed itself | These facts are of great importance to the geologist, for they 
to view, he was standing on the sand of some ancient Delta, | show that the process of rippling and of rain-marking was 
or en the argillaceous or clayey strand of some ancient sea— repeated. The process was this. The tide left the sand 
a strand now turned into hard sandstone or slate, rippled and moist: a shower of rain pitted the soft mud; a 

Fig. 67. wind filled the rain-marks with dry sand; and thus the im- 

Balz was preserved until the quarrymen exposed it to view. 

n a few hours, the next tide came and covered the strand, and 

deposited a new layer of sediment, which, in its turn, formed a 

new surface for fresh ripple marks or rain prints. When thesc 

impressions had been once produced, the only condition essen. 

tial to their preservation is, that they should have become 

covered with some fresh deposit of earthy matter before they 
were obliterated by any succeeding agitations of the waves. 

When these ripple marks are covered by thick layers or 
slabs, their thickness is an index to the very quiet condition of 
the sea, and to the gentle action of the waters which brought 
the materials that covered them over without disturbing their 
form. The succession also of these marks on the surface of 
thick layers in the entire series, prove that, in the age of their 
deposition, there was an alternation of intervals of repose with 
periods of violence—of violence in the destruction and denu- 
dation of earlier rocks, and of comparative repose in the forma- 
tion of the fresh sandstones, 

In the structure of these rippled surfaces, it is curious to find 
that the deepest furrows between the tidges have generally a 
slight coating of bluish clay, charged with very minute portions 
of lignite and other vegetable matter. This is probably owing 
to a heavy shower, which occasioned a flooding in the rills or 
streamlets that traversed the shore, This overflow of water, by 
spreading over the rippled sand, covered the ridges with a thin 
lamina of clay, and deposited a thicker layer of it in the fur- 
rows, because-more mud would settle at the bottom than on 
the sides of such curves, 3 

Sometimes the quarrymen discover thats the ‚surface of a 
newly exposed rock is marked not by zipple marks only, but 
also by angular ridges which cross each other in all directione, 
exactly like the edges of cracks at the bottom of a pool that a 
hot summer has made quite dry. This has been precisely the 
case with the surface of these ancient beds, for these angular 
ridges are the results of shrinkage in the strand. These tell 
us that, at this spot, the muddy strand dried wp alter a high 
tide—that, before the next high tide, it dried up and cracked, 
through the great heat of the season—and that, while these 
cracks were still open, the windsdrove sands into them, which 
then became hardened in the rock. Being thus hardened, 
they formed these angular ridges. r у 

ough, generally speaking, these ripple marks designata 
a sandy beach ncar the edge of the sea, this is not invariably 


LESSONS IN GEOLOGY.—No. XXX. 
By Tuomas W. JENRXN, D. D., F. R. G. S., F. G. S., &c. 


CHAPTER II. á 
ON THE ACTION OF WATER ON THE EARTH'S CRUST. 


* SECTION XIV. 
ON THE PRODUCTION OP RIPPLE MARKS, 


Quarrymen who are employed in the blasting of stratified 
rocks, frequently find that when they have dislodged a mass 
of limestone, or a slab of sandstone, from the bed that lay 
beneath it, the upper surface of the fresh rock which they 
have just laid bare is uneven. It is furrowed and ridged like 
a moist strand on the sea-shore, and the ridges appear as dis- 
tinct and fresh as if they had been left by the tide six hours 
before. $ 

„In the wealds of Kent and Sussex, slabs with these ripple 
marks, digged from the grits of Tilgate Forest, are turned to 
useful economical purposes. On account of the roughness of 
their surface, this Rind of stone is employed in paving stable- 
yards, where an uneven floor is required to prevent the feet of 
animals from slipping when they pass over it. 

The furrowed surface of the sandstones, or shales, has not 
only a resemblance to the sea-shore ripples, which are occa- 
sioned by the receding waves, but itis the very thing itself, 
You can trace to a considerable distance every bend and 


Ripple Marks ona ‘Slab ofi new Red Sandstone, Cheshire, 


lf you have ever taken a walk, on the dried banks of a 

„ tidal river, where there is a curve in the bed of the Stream, or 
if you have sauntered on the sands of the sea-shore, when the 
tide is out, you must have observed that when the water of 
ihe sea has been greatly agitated, either by heavy gales, or by 
strong currents, the forsaken surface of the sand or mud i& 
undulated and zidged by the rippling of the waves. The 
direction and the height ol these ridges are always according to 
the strength and thecourse of the winds and currents, Thisis 
precisely the case with very extensive surfaces of rocks which 
have been laid bare in the quarries of Cheshire, see fig. 67, 

^ 
2 


“processes myriads of ages ago, 
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the case. It has been lately discovered that the rippling power 
of the sea is not limited to chat part of the shore which lies be- 
tween high-water mark and the edge of the sea at low water, 
Ridges und furrows- are produced in sands which are con- 
stantly covered by the water of the sea, but at not very great 
depths. It wasintimated in your last lesson; thatthe agitation 
of the sea caused by winds on the surface extends, even during 
storms, but to a very slight depth. Rippled sands, however, 
are constantly formed under water from six to ten feet deep; 
and, in some instances, they have been found even at the depth 
of sixty and seventy feet. It has been lately ascertained 
that currents, or large bodies of water in motion, may disturb 
mud and sand to the depth of more than four hundred feet. 

It is not in sandstones of the new red formation only that 
these gx marks are exhibited. They are found in sedimen- 
tary rocks of almost all geological epochs and in strata of various 
lithological character, such as grits, clays, shales, and limestone, 
They are seen on the slabs of calcareous grit in the wealds of 
Kent and Sussex, in the new red sandstone of Cheshire and 
Scotland, in the forest marble beds north of Bath, and in the 
shales of the coal measures at Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. 


Tig. 68. 


Representing the Impressions of Rain Drops on Sandstones and 
3 Shales. A 


"The phenomena of these ripple marks reveal to us facts and 
principles of deep and awakening interest. They are clear 
illustrations of the perfect similarity of nature's agencies and 
to those which are known 
in thepresent day. They tell us of subterranean powers which 
first upheaved these rippled shores to an enormous elevation 
above the reach of the waves, and which again, at an immense 
interval of time, became diminished in force, and caused these 
very rocks to subside again and become the bottom of the 
ocean, What a wonderful chapter in the history of our earth 
is every such rippled surface in a series of rocks! What a 
tale it tells of repeated elevations and depressions of the land 
on a vast scale! The examination of these processes and agen- 
cies tend to ennoble the intellect and enlarge its resources, while 
they lead us to admire the grandeur of their Author,’ who is 
one in counsel, and who, in geological agencies as well as inthe 
laws of his providence, is “ the same’ yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever.” i nas 

The charm of this theme tempts me to take up a subject to 
which I made a passing reference at the commencement of this 
lesson. In speaking of ripple marks onthe surface of rocks, 


I mentioned that some of them have impressions like the truces 
of a shower of rain falling upon soft mud. 

About twenty years ago, some slabs of new red sandstone 
from Cheshire, which had their surfaces dotted with indenta- 
tions, and ruffled by inequalities rising in relief, were sub- 
mitted to the inspection of Dr. Buckland. That sagacious 
geologist at once conjectured that such holes and inequali*'es 
had been produced by the pelting of a shower of rain on tne 
surface of a soft argillaceous or clayey sand, What was then a 
ridiculed conjecture is now a fact of induction; for similar 
impressions of rain drops may be seen formed at the present 
day on a deposit of red soil at the mouth of the river Patapscot 
neat Baltimore, in North America, and also on the shore of the 
Bay of Fundy, Nova Scotia. See fig. 68. 


These impressions or holes in the sandstone or strata are 
sometimes perfect hemispheres, In other cases the rain marks 
are of an oval shape, and appear elongated in a given direction, 
as i£ the drops had struck.the moist surface of the sand or 
clay obliquely, as if to give us an idea of the direction in which 
the wind blew during the shower. Very frequently tracks of 
small annelids, and footprints of birda and quadrupeds, and 
ripple marks, accompany these rain impressions, 


- All these impressions on the surface of rocks, whether they 
be ripple marks of the sea, rain prints of showers, or traces of 
worms, birds, or saurians, are of thrilling interest to a geo- 
logical student. They clearly prove the existence and 

he influence of a tide upon a sandy beach—a tide subject 
to the same laws of ebb and flow which operated then, and 
which continue to operate to this day. The ripple-marked 
grits of the weald in Sussex and Kent, of the forest marble 
near Bath, of the red sandstones of Shropshire, Scotland, and 
North America, and of the shales of the coal measures at Cape 
Breton, Nova Scotia, deliver the same lecture. Their ridges 
exhibit to us the phenomena of the flux and the reflux of the 
tide, in the advancing and retiring wave. The intersections or 
cross markings of these ridges show the direction in which the 
winds of ancient epochs acted upon the Waves. In the deep 
furrow between these ridges we learn how the ocean billow 
was agitated by a heavy gale or storm; and in the gentle 
swell and undulation, we seem to see the sweep of an 
unruflled wave bathing the sand in the clear sunshine of a 
great calm, 

After the tide has ebbed away,.and perhaps never again to 
return to wash the sands of this solitude, the pattering shower . 
“takes up the wondrous tale“ to illustrate ocean's last homily 
on the early laws of nature, These pittings in the sandstones 
and shales, these round and oval prints of the pelting shower, - 
| falling perpendicularly оп а calm day, or driven by a strong 

wind in a given direction, tell us chat the atmosphere of our Bobo; 
in some of the remotest ages known to geology, correspon: led in 
density with that which we breathe to-day. In those early 

es, ав тозу, the atmosphere had its winds and tempests; it 
had also its different currents of air, currents which varied in 
temperature, so «s by their mixture to give rise to the conden- 
sation of aqueous vapour into drops called rain, 

In concluding this lesson, you will allow me for once to 
moralise upon ripple marks and rain prints, which have been 
© written in the rock for ever." Think what millions of men, 
-what hundreds of tribes and nations, have striven hard to trans- 
mit some trace of their existence to future generations and have 
failed. While their works have sunk into utter oblivion, the 
simple traces of a wave of ** unstable water” that rippled some 
thousands or myriads of ages ago, remain as well defined and 
as fresh as if they had been impressed by the retiring wave of 
the morning's ebb tide, It is still more wonderful that even 
the patterings and the pittings of a falling shower, at that dis- 
tant epoch, should have left marks equally distinct, and should 
also have registered, with infallible certainty, the direction in 
which the wind of that day blew. à 


This thought is beautifully worked out in a profound and mag- 
hificent essay of Dr. Hitchcock, on “The telegraphic system of 
the universe," forming the twelfth chapter of his “ igion of 
Geology." “ Неге we have” he says “ the ripple marks, which 
present us with a faithful register of the slightest movement of 
the waters, and also of the motions of the atmosphere or of the 
currents in it that agitated the waters. In the almostimpal- 


e 
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pable powder. that sometimes constitutes the rocks, we can trace In the construction for this proposition it is necessary that 
the slightest erosionand comminution of the strata from which | the part of the greater side which is cut off equal to the less, 
the deposit was worn. In the petrified rain drops we find an | should be measured upon the greater side B А from vortex (n) 
indelible. trace of the most gentle shower, and here, too, we | of the equal angle, for otherwise the fourth proposition could 
can see the direction of the wind. Such facts also imply the not be applied to prove the equality of wie part With the 
operation of electricity and gravity, of heat and cold, collecting | whole. 

and ec ing the rain, and bringing it down; end sosimilar “It may be observed generally, that when a part of one lino 
„to present meteorological phenomena as these ancient Showers | is eut off equal to another, it should?be distinctly specified 

' 


to have been, that Wwe may conclude the electrical re- | from which extremity the part is to be cut. u 
actions, in all respects were the Same as at present,” “ This proposition is whatis called by logicians the converse of 
3 the fifth. It cannot however be inferred om it by the logical 


. = A ee ARMOR; because, UD a ihe AR 

T um ci 'istotelian logie, an un LT ‘mative admis 
LESSONS IN GEOMETRY, No. XVII. Nes converse. This DISP applies generally to those 
Propositions in the Elements which are converses of preceding 


LECTURES ON EUCLID, Tones. 
PROPOSITION YL—THEOREN, “The demonstration of the sixth’ is the Mord of in- 
direct proof which occurs in the Elements. ‘The force of this 


Hf tw» angles of a-triangls be equal to one Анау нде Pe demonstration consists in showing that @principl 
^ Ы ; iple. 
“which wubtond (or ang opposite to) the equalaaglos; ave alao equal | SP. true, because some manifest absurdity would®follow from 
to one another. м supposing it to be false. з е. 
Let a BO, fig. 6, be a trian; having the angle Amo equal to- This kind of proof is considered inferior to direct, demon - 
the angle AGB; then, the side A n is also equal to the Bide Ac, |Stration, because > 
For, ir the side‘ n be not equal to the sido 4 e, one of them fails in showing why it 
is т than the other, Let the side A н Pig... 
be che greater of the two; and, from che side A 
D A, measuring from the point u, eut off the p/\ ' [Prof can be had. Тез. 


part вр equal to tho lers side ae (Бу the w | Which are nearl 
va Prop, of this book). ‘Then join the points used in estab 
c and v. нй in 


c 
and A B o, the side D n is equal to the side b С 


е, third side po is equal | sition, sho: 
to the base or third side A n; and the ке ҮЧ в сіз equal | trary to t) 
to the triangle А от (by the 4th. Prop, of this book): that | corollaries hexe refer 
is, the less is equal to the greater, which is absurd. "There. | lines cannot dnelose | 
fore the side Anis mot greater chan the side 40; in the | have a common ségi 
zune manner it may be shown that the side az ig not loss | part without altog 
than the side A c. Wherefore, the side A n is equal to the | plane surfaces cannot inelo 


side Ae, "Pherefore,if two angles, Ke. G. E., P. surfaces have aeo 
Senor. We have here geen acids demonstration of rare thesi be that т 
the precedin; somewhat improved. We вау come- the first contains the d the eorollar: 
Po Hanse dir ‘observed ‘that students who have | to the eleventh 1 As 10 the secon 
^ carefully read and studied this proposition, have not appeared | both parts of it seems on, or else to be 
fully satisfied in their own minds that all was ri 4 sh assumed as ахі and not «s corollaries to 
they could not detect omission, or: A axioms, We su; er, that the goincidence of two 
thought it i plane surfaces, which i "taken 2 in the fourth pro- 
is called indirect, because it does not vat. thing | position of Book I., may be proved. j taking any point in the, 
must be-exactly as it is, but it shews i base of the one triangle at a (distance from one of the 
otherwise than it is, i i angles at the base, and another point in the base of the other 
supposing the cont triangle, at an equal distance from the equal angle at its base; 
that, for the sake of then, drawing straight lines from the vertices of the triangles 
the greater of 1 ‚ | fo these points, each to each, it may be proved, as in the fourth. 
it is not st í ? proposition itself, that these Angne dinos are ай ала coin- 
itis evident that we can. iven the it | Cide with one another, when the triangles 175 in. supra- 
nis equal to A c, Бейл of the th position; and as the same may be proved the corres- 
suppositions, It Ў ing lines that may be drawn in the same manner, in the 
tion of Am being twortriangles, it is plain that their areas coincide and are 
that a Oe the greater of fore-equal in every respect, This demonstration is, in 
proof would be the same et, necessary to complete ibat of the fourth ion of 
would be equally conclueive, ide ‚Book J.; and ftom it may be at once deduced the 
ment for ordinary important corollaries above referred to. г. on, Viz., 
"present itself to th. ‘that two plane surfaces cannot indlose space; neit can 
that we have they have а common segment, that is, they cannot coincide in 
stration, to which part without coincidin, er, 


Elements, nts, hz made some] With this direct mode of demonstration before eyes, 
useful ions in his notes on this 7 but not- weeannot assent, therefore, tothe dictum of hounson that the 
* ili T parcum. H ixth proposition of the first book does not contain the frst 


b : 8 
Ne. "The instance of indirect demonstration, аз generally stated by the 
followit 5 „ ta the editors of the Elements. = 

Gower-&tr be some m >| COROLLARY l.—Hence every equiangular triangle is also 
them, how 0 ¢ ; 4 equilateral; for-any side {фе made the base, it can be shows 


vey in the foi 


the same proposition 


sides opposite ti е s+ angles. at the base are e mal; 
cherefore all the three sic « equal. = 


3 
3 
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COROLLARY 2.—1f abit centres there be described two 
circles, which cut one another, their circumferences: cannot, 
€oincide.or intersect: in more than one point on each side of. 
the straight line chat joins their centres. Por if they coincided 
or intersected in more than one point, en- upon the giyen, 
straight line, Which is between the centres, and on the same 
ate ee ee having ing their sides 
which are termin: in one extremity of it equal to another; 
and also those which are terminated in the other era: 
which by the л, cannot be. This corollary is de- 
monstrated 'onnet Thomson, before he gives meet 
proposition of Book . in his Geometry without. Axioms, 

Exprcisu.—In inden of Prop. V., Book I., let RS 
„ine be drawn from the point 4 to the point.of intersection; о 
the two ‚straight lines ud and P c. It is required to, prove. 
that this straight line will bisect the angle та б. 

In n dicunt ot he straight line л о be drawn ; then it is 
required to prove that the angle Frage is en 
bisected py this straight line, that is, that оц 

"the angle ga o is. equal. to the angle 

2 0. 

In Euclid's demonstration of the //. 
моны it Заа Зо in Um two н. N 
triangles n.0 a e angle n Cr жш! Ne 
is Bre to the an е сово; but, in \ 

X 
* 


the triangle вос, the ange n C o is Y 
bos to the angle;c вто; therefore, the — 
o n ois equal to the side со. . » 
"in the two triangles A no and vr 
side AB is equal tote Ag, by hy- 
pothesis, and the side во ТД to tho side 
© о; therefore, the two sides A Band 2.0, are equal to the two 
sides a cand со; and the angle An.o Was proved to de 
equal to the angle aco, in Euclid's demonstration of the 
fifth proposition ; wherefore, the two triangles n.0 and d 
are equal to each other, by the Proposition, and the 
remaining angles of the one are equal to the remaining 
of the other, ‚each to each, viz., those to which the equal sides 
are opposite; therefore, the angle nA o is equal to the angle 


сло, and the angle ¥ А б is bisected by the straight line 
ме; Q. E. D. "m ins 

e Soiorrux,—xhis зва readier mı of bisecting a 

angle than that En in Pape IV. of this first Book, Fer 


the construction il be be as follows: Let pax be the angle 
„which it is required to bisect, or into two equal parts. 

? "In the leg a D take any two points n and , and from the Jag 
AE, Cut ОЁ Ace to A n, and A a equalito ar, hy the third 
proposition. of this book, Join nd and cx ала let them in- 
tersect each ‚other in the ‚point o. 
bisected by the straight line 4.0, that is, it cut into two 4 sequal |: 
parts, p Ao and pao. The proof of this, of course, 
actly what же have given above, f А 
» PROPOSITION ҮШ. Тота. 

Upon le game | 
tuo triangles having eir sides terminated in ove extremity of the | seventh 
base, equal io one anotſior, and likewise those terminated in the 
other extremity. 

In fig. 7, it it be possible, let ere be upon the eame bise. A, 
. of it, two trii сената 

their sides o A and D a termina! 
„ of the base, equal — — дене 1, 


ther, and likewise their sides, o5 and 
3 в, equal to 


опе} 
„Join op. Binet, in No. gcns be ers ore 


each 

Because . 0 5 equal Vu) die 
side AD in the triangle 4.0», the angle A op 
is equal (I, 5) to abc, But the angle 


Keb is enr (lero am he angle - um 
— — — 
An Casals Buch р, ac, ins eom boten. авот ned 


BG Fo. 


Bremner, Carlisle: Ж. 
T. Buhners T. Tocak, Great Warley: and others. 


the angle n Asis | propositi 


is ex- 


‚and on the same side of 3t, tler cu * p 


Therefore the angle amc, is also greater than tho angle 
Db, Much more then is che angle вро greater than 
the angle pcp, Again, because the side cp is equal ( Hy, 


But it has been demonstrated that the angle В р сїз greater than 
the angle в ср. Therefore, the angle BD o is both equal to, 
and greater than, the angle ncn; which is impossible, 

Secondly, in No. 2, let the v ertex of one of the triangles be 
within the other triangle. 

Produce che: sides A c and to Band. 

Because the side ao: rn (Hyp) to the gets Vo. f. 
bside aD in the triangle wcp, the angles on- 

ind 2 D upon the other side of the base n Hi 
are equal (L. ö) to one angther. But the angle © 
wen is greater (dw, 9) than the angle nc D. 
Therefore che angle FD 03s likewise greater 
than вор, Much more then is the angle 
нро greater than the angle mc». Again, 


P 


because'the side ch is equal р.) to the 
side в, the angle по cis PY d j to the * ч 
angle всю. But ät has been proved that the 


angle npc is greater than the angle BCD, Therefore, the 


angle n» с is both equal to, and greater than, the angle x cn, 


which is impossible. Therefore, in either of the preceding cases, 
if ac and AD be equal to one another, then ncand вр cannot 
be equal to one another; and it might be shown in the same 
manner that if u c and BD be equaf to one another, then 0 
gud A cannot be equal to one 

® he third case, in which the vertex ol. one triangle is upon a 
side of che other, needs no demonstration. 

Therefore, upon the same base, and on ithe: same side of it, 
Ko. Q. E. D. 


when the vertex of the one triangle is N other, 
that is, on a point between A und c, in the triangle a ов, the 
sides which terminate in one extremity of the buse are already 
unequal, which is contrary to the hypothesis. 

dn the demonstration, fig. No. 1, it is «aid “ much more then 
is the angle u pc:greater than ‘the angle вор у” the reason of 
the words “much more then, arises from ‘this circumstanoe, 
that, by Axiom 9, the angle вре is greater than angle 
ADO} gue as it has beon proved ee We: 
than dhe angle вор, it 25 follows, d fortiori (that is, 
from the stronger reason), that the former angle is also greater 
‚than the angle wen. In like manner, ктей be-explained the 
same words in the demonstration, fig. No. 2. 

Dr. Simson, in his ‚edition. e£ the Elements, sas in reference 
to Prop. VII. zust demonstrated, „ there are-two cases of this 
„„ ge irse np ре 


fifth and 


| gomthentator on Euclid) acknowledges таей women 
V. was ADR on account ttes Prop. VII.” 
ations from the Ge denne edition, 


ICE ay angles Br 
Re could stand on the same side o 
: Srey the one must "either fall 


s of it; 


ет the two axiunglos to be pest 
| whereas: are, by hypothesis, nt. 
“inthe i 1 (the ret of the c ces of 
| this oproposition given Et is, however, conjedtured, th 


0 [4 
* 


e 


Scmorrust.— The third enge ndeds n demanstration,: because 


té 
the side p, the angle Bp c is equal (I. 5) to the angle n. аи i 
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second case must have been formerly in the text, because it is 
the only instance in which Euclid uses that part of the fifth 
proposition which proves the equality of the angles below the 
base. Itis argued, that there must have been some reason for 
introducing into the fifth a principle which follows at once from 
the thirteenth; and that none can be assigned except the 
necessity of the principle in the second case of the seventh, 
"The third case required to be mentioned only to preserve the 
complete logical form of the argument.“ 
Dr. Thomson says, **this proposition is merely a Lemma to 
the eighth, and may be omitted, if the second method of de- 
+ monstrating that proposition be adopted." The method here 
alluded to was first given by Pappus, another commentator on 
Euclid, and we have embodied the principle of the method of 
Pappus in the ezereise appended to this proposition in Cassell's 
edition. It will be demonstrated in our next lesson, 


d 
B IO G RAP H I. No. X. 
JOHN BUTTERWORTH, 
THE LANCASHIRE MATHEMATICIAN. 
BY т.т, WILKINSON, F. R. . S. 


Joux BUTTERWORTH was born at Haggate, more common! 
called Royton. lane, near Oldham, in Lancashire, on the 160 
of February, 1774. He was the son of John and Ann Butter- 
worth, of the same place, and was the eldest of a numerous 
family. His father beinga weaver of fustians, and in very 
humble cireumstances, was consequently unable to procure 
much instraction for his family ; young Butterworth, however, 
+ was sent to a dame's school when three or four years of age, and 
subsequently а month or two to a free school in the neighbour- 
hood. Before he had learned to read, the necessities of the 
family became urgent, and he was sent at six years of age to 
work at a Dutch wheel, in the neighbouring village of Royton, 
by which he was able to earn about Is, 4d. per week. He was 
afterwärds employed in winding bobbins for the use of the 
weayers, and at ten years of age he commenced his father's 
employment of weaving, at which he continued the greater 
part of his life, About this time he had the misfortune, by 
some accident, to set fire to а collier's wooden cot, which is 
usually erected at the mouth of a coal-mine, to protect the 
banksmen from the weather; he was so alarmed that he “ran 
away“ towards Colne, where he wandered about for a couple 
days, but without finding any friendly roof.to give him shelter, 
This was the only time he was ever absent from home, even for so 
short a period ; on another occasion he is said to have spent an 
evening in Saddleworth ; and these are the only instances of 
Mr. Butterworth’s “absenteeism” which can be remembered. 
So great indeed was his love of home, that he resided Afty-five 
[еш in the same house, and it was frequently*his boast that 
e had “never slept a night out of Royton-lane in his life: — 
even the modern “rail” had no attraction for him, and he died 
without ever having seen any one of King Hudson's** iron belts,” 
It was not until the age of twenty that he became able to read 
and write tolerably, he and some of his companions having 
instructed themselves after the conclusion. of their usual em- 
ployment, 

A stray copy of one of the Ladies Diaries first turned his 
attention to mathematics, and having associated with some 
persons in the neighbourhood who were fond of geometry, 
Butterworth soon began to give evidence of his rapid pı 
in his ever afterwards favourite study, Dr. Hutton's «Mi 
cellanea Mathematica” now fell into his hands, being the first 
work he ever purchased on the subject of mathematics; this 
publication inspired him with a desire to become a contributor 
to such works, and having joined a mathematical elub which 
was then in existence at Oldham, and of which the late Mr, 
Wolfenden was also a member, he sd far profited by the ad- 
vantages of the society, аз soon to be enabled to answer most 
of the geometrical questions proposed in the periodicals of the 
time. In most parts of the northern counties, the works of 
Sir Istae Ne are looked up to with a species of reverence 
and ambition not easily described, and a copy is generally pur- 
chased with the TM eagerness. The “ Principia” was not 
only procured, but carefully studied by Mr. Butterworth; 


= 


` › . 


with some of the profounder parts he was known to be well 
acquainted, and a glance at his numerous and elegant solutions 
in various iodicals will show that he was deeply versed 
in the writings of most of the ancient geometers, But though 
the geometry of the Greeks may be said to have been his prin- . 
cipa delig it, and thoughthe imperishable writings of the 
Glasgow and Woolwich professors, the translations of Lawson, 
and other similar works, were the objects of his greatest esteem, 
the ancient geometry was by no means the only subject in 
which he excelled. The pages of the “Mathematical Com- 
panion,” in particular, will abundantly prove that he was well 
read in the Fluxional Calculus and its applications, With 
spherical geometry, too, he was intimately acquainted, and 
frequently shared the honours of demonstration with Lowry 
and Howard. Some of his earliest productions appear in the 
“ Student,” to which work he was a constant contributor from 
its commencement, in 1797, to its close. He also furnished 
three of the last propositions in the editor’s well-known 
„Modern Geometry.“ His name is also of frequentpccurrence 
in the “Mathematical Repository," the *'Esquirer," the 
“ Leeds Correspondent," and more recently in the Northum- 
brian Mirror," and “ York: Courant.” He appears in the 
„Ladies“ Diary“ for 1816, and in the “ Gentleman's Diary” 
for 1819-20 ; but for some reason or other his contributions to 
these periodicals were discontinued till the year 1837. 

Mr. Butterworth's favourite publication was the “ Gentle- 
man's Mathematical Companion.“ To this work he devoted 
the greatest portion gf his leisure for upwards of twenty years, 
His first-contribution was printed in the number for 1801, and 
already proved him a geometer of no mean abilities, His sub- 
sequent correspondence exhibits a course of profound and 
elegant research ; many valuable theorems have resulted from 
his labours, and so much were his papers valued by the con- 
ductors of that work, that the copy has frequently been de- 
tained from the press in order to give time for Mr, Butter- 
worth: to complete the writing out of his investigations. Many 
well-earned prizes served as a stimulus to still greater exertions 
and altogether his mathematical career, for brilliancy, orig; 
nality, and extent, can only be compared with those of Lowry, 
Cunliffe, Whitby, and Swale. Besides the solutions which 
appear under his real name, he furnished numerous others to 
less gifted aspirers, who were frequently unscrupulous enodfffh 
to pass them off for their own. Indeed, in some publications 
“ questions and answers“ can be pointed out by the dozen, 
which, while they*serve in some degree to elevate certain 
names now altogether unknown to science,” belong in reality, 
to Mr. Butterworth; and he often regretted that his necessities 
sometimes compelled him thus to “ enable others in some mea- 
sure to deceive the public, by claiming for themselves a know- 
ledge which they did not possess,” 

As Mr. Butterworth was never married, he followed the 
occupation of hand-loom weaying, and continued to reside with 
his mother until her dekh in 1837, his father having died возле 


years previously. About this time steam power, had almost 
supérseded the hand-loom, and in consequence of indifferent 
health and the very low wages paid for this kind of labour, 
he relinquished the use of the shuttle and commenced a small 
day school, in his own house, but, as might be expected, with 
no great success, Mr, Binney, of Manchester, paid him a visit 
in December, 1843; His school then consisted of twelve 
scholars, whose wages amounted to 28, 10d, weekly; he also 
sold sweatmeats, and several other trifling articles, and this, 
with now and then a trifle for private lessons to mechanics and 
others, together with occasional assistance from his friends, 
nee the total income of “this nebleman of nature.” 
Being of very simple habits, his wants were consequently few; 
yet even these were not always promptly supplied. For 
some years previously to his death, he was obliged to return 
all letters addressed to him, on account of the extra expense 
for delivery, and on one occasion, “stern necessity” compelled 
him to dispose of a portion of his books for the small sum of 
£2 j—this, to Aim, would have been a severe privation had not 
the purchaser kindly allowed him to peruse them whenever he 
had occasion. In 1842-3 his health rapidly declined, a disease 
of the lungs almost continually harassed him with distressing 
fits of coughing; and being now near seventy years of age, it 
was impossible for him to endéavour to support himself, His 
case was considered so deserving, that three of his most intimate 
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friends, Mr. Buckley, of Delph; Mr. Heap, of Rovian and 
Mr. Ogden, of Shaw, determined to bring it before the public, 
and for this purpose addressed a memorial on_his behalf to 
Eaton Hodgkinson, Esq., of Manchester. This worthy gentle- 


. man took the subject up with his usual liberal spirit;—the 


Council of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester voted Mr, Butterworth a donation of £10 from their 
funds; Mr, Binney visited Mr, Butterworth in December, 1843, 
. and xeceived from his own lips a narrative of his life, which 
confirmed the preceding sketch in almost every particular. 


This worthy man resided at Haggate, a small hamlet situate 
between Royton and Chadderton, and was known in that 
neighbourhood by the name “Jack o" Ben's.” The writer of 
this on going to visit him, soon after made many inquiries in 

„the neighbourhood for John Butterworth, and was dirgeted to 

опе of that name who was a shopkeeper, and another a beer- 
seller, and ird a schoolmaster, but not to the right one, On 
stating that the person he wanted was a mathematician, a 
woman said, “Oh! it’s owd Jack o Ben’s you want," and im- 
mediately sh&wed the house. On entering the cottage, Mr. 
Butterworth was found in a small narrow room, about two 
yards in width, where he taught the few children by means of 
which he chiefly supported himself, He was a fine, stout old 
man, having an extraordinary massive head, eovered with 
snow white hair, and a countenance beaming with intelligence 
and good nature. Mr. Eaton Hodgkinson, who had been 
intimately,acquainted with him for between twenty and thirty 
Fears, and whois so competent an гону considered that, as 
a geometrician, he was scarcely excelled by any other man in 
the kingdom. In private life, ‘whether we consider his duties 
tohis parents or to his neighbours, during his long life, there 
is but one opinion, — that he was a most worthy, sober, and up- 
right man. > 

Mr, Binney stated that '* Mr. Butterworth’s manners were 
very pleasing, and showed more thorough natural gentility than 
he ever had previously met with. On his return from seein; 
him, he felt that many of the best and greatest men who h: 
appeared on the earth were left to sink down unknown and for- 
gotten. Such a pure lover of truth forits own sake has pro- 
bably very rarely been met with, Hesaw him several times 
afterwards, and always with increased admiration." 


During the last two years of his life, Mr. Butterworth re- 
ceived from the ie the sum of five shillings weekly ; and 
«his, with frugality and care, enabled him to live comfortably. 
He died on the 3rd of December, 1845, in the 71st year of his 
age, Medi det whole of his furniture to his surviving sister, 
and his books to his nephew Joseph. His remains were interred 
in Royton Churchyard ; Mr. Hodgkinson, Mr. Fairbairn, Mr. 
Binney, and many others, following them to the grave. The 
funeral, which took place on the first Sunday in December, 
1845, showed how much the deceased was respected. „Nearly 
200 humbly but respectably dressed persons, with the clergy- 
man of the place, walked before the coffin all the way from 
deceased's house to the church. After the funeral service had 
been read, the body was deposited in its last resting-place by 
the light of the moon. 


The spot where he rests is marked by a plain stone, bearing 
the following inscription :— €i 

“In memory of John Batterworth, of Haggate, Royton, who died. 
December 3rd, 1845, aged 71 years. 8 

“ Though in humble life, he by self-instruction obtained a profound 
acquaintance with the mathematics. 

<“ His numerous contributions to the leading mathematical journals 
during half a century, on the various branches of the ancient geometry, 
gained him a high reputation, and increased in this neighbourhood an 
ardent love of that sublime study; whilst his unaffected simplicity of 
manners and his blameless life commanded the esteem of all who knew 
him. - 
“Тыз simple, tribute of respect is insoribed at the instance of a few 
members of the Literar, and Philosophical Society of Manchester, and 
others, in the hope that future votaries to the sciences may be stimulated 
and encouraged by his honourable example,” ` 


Several sketches of Mr. Butterworth's features were taken 
after his death, one of which, in the possession of Mr. Buckley, 
is said to be a striking likeness. The following lines finely 
concentrate the history of this poor but eminent man :— 


ELEGY. 
To the Memory of John Butterworth, the celebrated Mathematician, 


"Though poor through life, and oft by want opprese'd, 

Yet with bright talents Butterworth was blest, 
And in chill poverty those talents shone, 

Like radiant star beams in the frigid zone. 

He was a genius bright, whose leisure time 

Was hallowed by pursuits the most sublime; 

He soared to abstruse science, and was there 

A thing of glory, radiant, rich, and rare. 

There, in deep musings, he, by reason’s light, 

With judgment’s aid, sought precious truths and bright; 

And in his skilful search fail’d not tofind 

"These everlasting diamonds of the mind; 

With them he graced the mathematic page, 

And with geometry surprised the age. 

‘Though bright in science, yet not there alone— 

He glow'd in virtue, in religion shone ; 

Felt for his fellow-men as all men should, 

And rank'd himself amongst the wise and good. 

Though scanty were his means, yet he was free, 

In soul the very source of charity : 

His bounty came not like a summer flower 

То grace with flaunting sweets the sunny bower; 

But like the Christmas rose, whose humble form 

Gives its sweet glories to the gloom and storm, 

With cautious step the hallowed path he trod 

That leads the Christian safely to his God; 

Cheer'd on by virtue, well his course he ran, 

» And gain’d the prize high Heaven holds out to man. 
"Tis finish’d now, the pilgrim's gone to rest; 
But, as the sun leaves glory in the west, 
A scene of grandeur he has left behind,— 
The bright effusions of his radiant mind. 


JAMES TAYLOR. 
' Burnley, Lancashire, 


A ORY FROM OUR PRISONS, SAYING, 
«EDUCATE! EDUCATE! EDUCATE!” 


Do you never hear that cry, reader? Did you not hear its 
thrilling tones the last time you passed by that huge, dark, 
lowering building, which rises near the centre or in the out- 
skirts of your city, as if foreboding woe and terror, unless the 
evil it represents be checked? You are a man and a Ohristian? 
and have, therefore, heard the appeal. But the hearing was 
faint; the appeal passed unheeded ; in the bustle and turmoil 
of the world you have lost from view the terrors of the prison 
the number of souls there lost; the amount of power there 
wasted; the fine faculties there perverted; the capability of hap- 
pipess there destroyed, the good there squandered, the suffer- 
ings there endured. These terrible plagues you have forgotten, 
and therefore do you go about with a smiling face, and enjoy 
the blessings Hey home. Your complacency is ill-founded. 
Unless you hear reason in the case, and act as reason dictates, 
your complacency is unnatural. Probably you think you have 
heard reason, and now acquiesce in an evil you fancy you cannot 
eure. ‘Crime is inevitable.” Say not во таву. And if some 
crime is inevitable, do not affirm that crime in is ineyi- 
table. Crime, like other evils, has its causes. It has also its 
remedies, Ignorance is one cause of crime. Lessen ignorance, 
you lessen crime. A well-instructed mind is a preventive of 
crime, Маке education'bo-extensive with population, you dimi- 
nish crime. Hence is it that e prison, to the intelligent 
mind, exclaims aloud—“ Educate, ducate, Educate!” The 
school or the prison? That practically is the option, In_another 
view the option is this—The school or soci peril? Yes, so- 
ciety cannot safely go on in its present course, Rantiy e 
population of these kingdoms growi and multiplying. Rapidly 
is crime augmenting in our borders. Prisons inorease more rapidly 


than schools, Prison-discipline receives more attention than 
school-discipline. Our convicts, refused admission into our colo- 


nies, are east back as vile human refuse оп the mother country. 
New nests of wickedness, new centres of social peril, are even 
now building in or near our towns, already reeking with foul 
masses of ignorance and crime, Up! Up! we say, and Educate! 
At least keep the young from these festering wens of a corrupt 
civilisation. The school or the prison—which? The school 


or social peril—which ? 


"à 


driven into 


intel! 


- > 


5s л THÉ POPULAR "EDUCATOR. i 
A KEY TO TEE EXERCISES IN THE | derist eint; oratores student excitos civium: animos permulvere; 
LATEIN LESSONS S 


P бү печал i ung arrisuram esse? non pacem dissuasi, et 
(Continued from page ors; TOR TES Se bit aa parem rend Ti bona sua- 
y dent; ausi 1 gavisus sum ui ausum esse; 
eee ч Ciceron: 25 ng efe quanta. venustas 


Page 109, col. І, vol. TT.—Laurrs-Esorreu. ^ i 


After Shall take a walle; ill dine to-morrow | quousque belli. semina. in mundo remanebunt? nescio quamdiu 
in the e Een S in de garden amici mei in urbe, remansuri sint; frater meus me Ens ub ad 


to-morrow? as long as - hog in ind, 1 ht | te litteras darem: pater meus Jussi 


my country's now during three: months! е ^ Тнк Kip AND THE WOLF. 
PES en sup t0 porion iestata Rp UL Do { ку — " á 
moved (I am not that iron-hearted one who is nat moved) by the tus by Aesop, 
tears of all these with whom Von ese me sumounded; many think | A ‚standing under cover of a house, abused a wolf who was 
that they will appear kind‘ to their friends, if they enrich them in passing To whom the wolf said:— Not you, but Nou соүег- 
any way whatever ; take care lest you 1 ing has al me.” Place and opportunity often render timid: 
puo you have carefull it; your тз grieved | men bold. 
me greatly; if any one been | by a mad madness 
siezes 1 d long as you were speaking, the boy c E THE CRANE. AND THE PEACOCK, 
attentivi upon your- ; have becomg a 4 deso ^ 
friend? T tare become e A у "ндө; both in the senate h * A 
and in the forum, were either р or-acutely replied A peacock, spreading out his festhers in the ‚presence, ot à crane, 
to by Laelius; Cicero related that Dionysius, in order’ that he | said:—' How great ig my beauty and your ugliness.“ Dt the 
might not entrust his neck to a barber, “his daughters to | crane, flying forth, said:—" And how great.is my ns дй 
shave him; and so (hemarrated) that in this and'menial office | Your slowness.” This: fable warns us not, on account of ang good 
the royal virgins, as barbergirls, the beard: and hair of their |. which. nature has allotted, torus, to despise others, on whom nature 
father; so Dach the: power that we love it either in | has bestowed other advantages, and perliaps greater ones. n 
those whom we have noyer s p what is more, even in an Page 198, col; 2, vol. IL-—Lurr&-Exotre. « 
enemy; Alexander not only killed aust 105 i y 


" lenes, but ‚even tortured M IAM] o 
him; the size N ee the Roman republic was wonder- f, The temple of Janus hen been nee Inge EH 


N : A ith | if it is Mowable to laugh, yet im 1 u i 
11... | vow here uL Mr 
tho hands of the assassin; (by how much) the more you yield to 5 — - 88 Woo Nh bine атру 1 
Brief, (by во much) the more intolerable will it be; a excellent, those ee ПП 5 think that punishment is 
an eee bewailed the downfall and ruin of the Roman before their eyes; virtues haye been во, coupled and йн 
that each one partakes of all; MUN des ten. bushels of com, 


Page 109, col. 1, vol. IT.—Exorrsm-Larrw. and the same number of pounds of oil, 


Prandi; amici mei pranderunt; postqnam amici mei pranderint, | bility of his advantages must fear lest, having Jost them, he should 
ambulabunt; audistine me in DOR Lees esse? mudivi py sometimes: be miserable; Plato: I» the two parts of the 
tonstriculd konsum esse; non est verum, tonsor me totondit; da i emotion in che breast, desire 
miht iam sienm; due, sicario sicam de manibus; mater | beneath the diaphragm: the whole of. Gaul has vided 
paterque adolescentis interitum lugebunt; extorsi steam servo de | three parts; if any, one has i ta 

manibus; quid vides? video urbem cireumsessam; patria nostra | ought not to be PRIM if you have given up yoursel 
sapienti industriaque valde aueta est; bello industria sapientiaque a 8 cutie te life, in a short. all'the sinews of 


potfones sunt. virtue will be weakened; have Nou ineulted me? know you 
not that I have been deceived а faithless friend 7 all the specta~ * 
Page 109, cal, 2, vol. IL—Lurrs-Exor1sT, tors applauded the actors who performed their parts well ‘yesterday ; 


me exco ar m. Ica ical 5 gentle bra the more een ap ET 
words; my mi as wonde: delighted und soo! ‘readin; i placed i together. 
the Tem? of Vigil; 50. Je to me was the pere of. ms tie prias a£ fo as baap Ур ау! ACRI 7 
book, ee nen the ae al n айй age; Evin not Page 193, col. 2; vol; TE.—Exarrsm-Lorrs. 
come; з before I have wiped aw; my grief: has the table n с] ; 
шр? бу wen di V ok а Mena © | Domus тед heri clausa est; tuam domum claudam; templum. 
ar that in a short, time, the whole of Germ: burn with | concedunt esse ; confitendum est illis Deum esse; in omnium 
war i. who is there on whom fortune has always. ? U know notl animis ipsius notienem impressit Deus ipse; viritim dividam 
M у ne licen lauehen atib [ you; thus have I persuaded myself, consum framenti modios; nonne virtutes copulatae sunt? qui dit- 
EX o T 1 our- minds ars not mortal; who believes that. fidit Deo, ei timendum est. ne aliquando: sit miser; diffidisne: Deo? 
bx 1 Ane te н end is always confident. that | boni concedunt Der voluntati; mus plagas corrodit; spectatores 
at wich Ps Ra all remain steadfast and firm? | ponis histrionibus applaudent; naves evadunt e manibus hostium ; 


the glory of the- CUTEUS | neseisne Galliam in tres partes divis ? 
ommanded that all eitizens should eat : 1 ME 1085 рй 
e ‹ 1 in common ; not lie, who Page 193, col. 2, vol. II.—LATIN-ENGTISH. 


when commanded; does anything is miserable, but he who does it 
Iam greatly grieved that you have been reduced to such. Brief and 


unwillingly; Lam persuaded that 5 of this most 
] distress; why have you thrust that person from the house?” [ hope 


lm 
frightful war wilk not only always cling to 
the common talk of all nations; when the enemies wore overcome; | that my sick fri ‘i i ji i 
E: te ove y sick friend Will escape from the disease; if the mind has 
a fresh’ hope of ас Shone upon. the state; the soldiers, in their escaped from the body, then for the first time will it live and thrive; 
Journeyings, underwent many ha ; they sweated, and. they. | the zun having risen, darkness was scattered; the Courage and pe- 
hier um ho p dn етар Sat gere e netration of the leader drove away all аша 3 
" ; how Spark of | ov ioc esp ^ 

eet, ‘which has now shone forth in the boy, lie hidden in tho | cui Marius hid his aged body planged in 
man?" you loaded me with kindnosses 80 great, that I never dared to 
wish for them; I rejoiced greatly at the politeness of your friend; 
‚at Athens it anys fell'to the lot of every excellent. man to be 
els (at Athe А 
excellent man that he should be driven into exile). 


let down, as it were, to the earth; the laws, for a long time buried 
"by the power of the enemies, at length emerged; the eternal God 


by arts were: formerly scattered and spread аһтбай; Epaminondas 
ell with a severe wound at the battle of Mantinea; Epaminondas 
‘overcame the Lacedaemonians; Epaminondas asked whether his 
Shield was safe, Epaminondas, when he had overcome the Lacedae- 
monians at the battle of Mantinea, and saw that he was d. ing from 
а severe wound, as soon as he opened his eyes, asked whether his 
shield was safe; when he had heard from his weeping friends that 
it was safe, he asked whether the enemies had been put to flight; 
when he had heard that, also, he commanded that the spear by 


Soleo: de amicomm. meorum. fortuna gaudere; gavisi sunt; 
gaudebunt; sorores mene gavisae sunt; fortuna fortibus Hominibus 
E et; putasne fortunam fortibus arrisuram esse? nego fortunam 
bus semper ärridere; deridet philosophum; eur philosoph 
puero deridetur; non est dubium quin philosophi a stultiss 

ў 5 


J 


injured you without, intending: it, vam 


which hung over the. > 
to the marshes; the 
heavenly mind, depressed ftom its most lofty dwelling-place. Was 


has sowu minds in human bodies; all things which are now enclosed _ 


lexandrias Ido nob clauditur ze templum clausam „erit; puer a scholi exclusns est; 


LATIN KEY. 
which he had been pierced should be pulled out; all other a 
by 


are uncertain, frail, and moveable, virtue alone is fastened | 
deepest roots; Cicero fixed: all lis cares and reflections in the 


safety of the republic ; he who has ence departed from the truth is ; 


uot generally believed even when he is 1 the 
not believe that you will ever turn aside h 

tell me for Whom Jou have twined this ga 
cf men flocked. towards the city to ses the public games. 


vulnere gravi exanimatur; duo homines bastis transüxos vidi 
inorientes in proelio; miles moriens et rogavit hostes ne 
fugati essent; omnia u m Benn au permanet, et, 
unquam permanebit, defixus in altis vitae sui ipsius radicibus ; 
adolescens de virtutis vin deflexit; Ў è 
sapientia deflexuros esse? mali in demersi sunt; soror 
mea poetae coronam nexuit ; tibi, carissimae matri, coronam nectam, 
hominum multitudo in urbem confluent; venient reginam visum 
ct ludos publices spectatum; nebulae dispersae sunt; sol eluxit; 
age, nos ambulemus et aves cantare dulcia carmina. audiamus; in 
omnium animis Deus virtutis semina sparsit. 


Tur Радсоск, Я 
. A fable.by, Aesop, 
The peacock bitterly contplained! before Juno, his mi 
because sweetness of voice had been denied him, while the night- 
ingale, a bird with so little- beauty, excels ib singing. To whom 
Juno saidi:— And properly so, too, for it was not proper that all 
advantages should be bestowed upon опе,” 


Tue Guesp AND ram CRANES: 

The and the cranes fed in the same meadow. 
When owner of the meadow came, tha cranes easily flew awa: 
but the geese, hindered by the weight of their body, were. 

u Tuns, when the poor are caught’ in the same 


and Retr oot ea à 
vrime wick the more porem, only those suffor punishment, while 


these escape uninj 
Page 194, col. 1, vol; II. —-LarN-ENGTTSE. 


The just father inflicts punishment on his son; tho judge fined |. 
punished 


the accused citizen a very heavy fine; the consul 

his "grandfather (who was),enfeebled by years; Cicero was. not able 
to inflict (for suscipere, read capere) the punishment due to his 
(for suo read ejus) wickedness; the conquered С: inians may 
suffer punishment, from: you ; 1 am. severely punished for my raslı- 
ness; I shall be punished to- 

pay the penalty in your hot blood; the judges inflicted very severe 
punishment on wicked men. i 


Page 124, col. 1, vo]. II .—EXGIISH-LATIN, 

Pocnas repetam malis pueris; mali pueri poenas dabunt; mali 
pueri poenas dignas suo scalere pendent; porem poenas gravis- 
simag ex. все! is hominibus sumsit; 
sufferent; solvi poenam ; sumam ex illis poenas. ^ 


—ů - 
POEMS COMPOSED bY JOSEPH BLACKMAN, 
OF RYE, (WIIO WAS BORN BUND). 


ODE TO SPRING. 
Harz, lovely season] tire of mi 
An emblem thou of nature's Кыш 
When birds are seen on every spray, 
While chanting forth their simple lay. i 


«eoi 5 now with de crown, 

nd Spring's green mantle clothios tho groun 

. “Now herbs and flow'rets deck the field; 2 

And their Sweet Вапу odours yield, Ў 


The dewy mead and wood-erown'd heights 
Now seem rejolging in tlie light; , 

While gentle phy rs fun the air, 

And every object logks so fair, 


4 How swect.at such a time to rove 
In lonely wood or shady: grove; 
And while we tread the verdant sed 
To meditate on nature's God. 


qui demersi sunt, emerserunt; miles eo |. 


utasne discipulos tuos de 


for your bad words; you will“ 


vietb vos victoribus poenas |. 


59 
О Lord! thy works are manifold, з 5 
ПТТ E 
Thy göodness Teach unto all. 
; ` HYMNON THE SABBATH. б 


Нл, sacred day! supremely blest, 
A Been ee mortals piven У 4 


From all toil to rest, B , E 
And O our dr beste i - й 


‘When inthe house of God wê mest ` : FR 


And celebrate his praise, 
Then all in humble strains unite - 
To heaven their voice to raise. 


Thrice Happy he who entrance gains 
Within that blissful place, " 

Where one eternal Sabbath reigns, 
And all is joy and peace, 

There we shall Join in songs of praiso- э 

Withallthe'saintsabove, " 

And celebrate in endless lays 
Our great Redeemer's love. 


ON THE STUDY OF NATURE. 
Aum is all the . treasuro 
o tho pure unmixed pleasure 
Nature's contemplation vields, ii 
P When we view the, ‚and fields? 


Oh! what wonders meet our itg 
On the earth and in the sky ¥ 

Every star and every flower 

Beds the great Creator's power. 

See the shining orbs above? 

How in majesty they moye, 

As their office they fulfil; 

Doing their Creator's will. 

See the sun in bright array} 

When he ushers ip the day. 
At whose presence mother Karth 
Seems rejoicing with new. birth. 


See when night's dim shadows fall 


Cov'ring this terrestrial ball, T 


Moon and stars in shine, 
"Tell their Makers Sone divine. 
* 
ON THE BLIND BEING ABLE ТО READ THE, BIBLE 
Way shonld I murmur or тері 
At Providence that I am blind? 
t Since I the word of God can read, 
This is a blessing great indeed. 5 
Oh! ma; aud understand, 
Tat аше da, o may aee 
at glorious day, oh may I see; = 
‘Which lasts throughont eternity. 


CORRESPONDENCE. И 
SELP-EDUCATION BRIEFLY CONSIDERED. 
Sinj—It Lhequently-oceurs to my mind, as we live in an age of 
progressive discoveries, wherein the powers of the human facul 
wonderfully develop themselves, and an age in which rating is 
become so: general, that itis a duty ‚every man owes to 
himself and to society, (if he has learned to rend, оа тау 
not: have been-greatly instructed on to make all the efforts 
he can towards his own improvement. It is my. firm n, that 
there are many who, being initiated into the ; and able: 
to spell and express the sounds of a ſew words when spelled, can 
by the help of the proper books of instruction go far improve them- 
selves in the sciences, and in morality too, if attempt so to do, 
that thoy ultimately may attain: to a ay ciency, and bring, 
ths cultivation of their minds to such a high degree as would 
have utterly astonished the men of past ages, and even some 
of those who. moved in an elevated sp of life. Thereby bear 


* Bibles are now printed in Alto Relievo, for the use of the blind. Tig 


noble invention affords {ћеш the unspeakable advantage of reading and 
studying the Sacred Scriptures. 
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record, that ifa person has been successfully assisted in pas 
but a few steps in the art of Bei , he may ir perusal, study, а: 

research, in books of education, so improve ia ese E then 
his mental capabilities, his understanding, and from time 
to time procure additions to his knowledge, as to enable him to 
‚make any attainment in mathematical and philosophical pursuits. 


Indeed, that an inquirer can thus make un p ss in any 
science, I myself am an instance ; for I was in childhood, as well as 
through all the following years of my life, an invalid, and of course 
disabled from going abroad to amy profession, or gaining any 


remuneratioff wh 


tever for labour; and being sometimes not ex- 
ive P to be accounted not worth either 
education, except that of instilling into 
а а precepts. The 

in 


equistuon 
of pleasure, as toa reward me for all my toils and studies iu 
r i zits i MT Let necessity of the requisite assistance 
it discri ion guide you in the choice of the proper 


an 
f. At the first, a good spelling-book,.| 


books for self-impre 


with the words nted, is a great help in learning to read ; then 
copy-books for containing letters, sentences, and instruc- 
tions '; to these let a book of English grammar and 
works inglish literature succeed; then other books for each 


to scquire may be obtained. But let youth 


scienge | 

ne ersevere ; otherwise progress will be uncertain 
and slow, sappointment will be the sure parent of ig- 
погапое, - HENRY HALLETT. 


‚m, sir, Sec, 
West Road, near Bridport. ° 


LESSONS IN MECHANICS.—No. IX. 
SMITHS. 

Wr shall have so much to say of this class of operatives and the 
nature of their omployment in another part of our series, that wo 
may dismiss them here with the remark that they are assumin; 
in our day a new position—not only that of builders’ helps, but 
builders, The consideration of the subject, however, will come 
more properly under the head of“ Engineering.” 


PLUMBERS, GLAZIERS, PAINTERS, DECORATORS, ETC. 

All these operatives assist the builder in the completion of his 
work, and all more or less add to the comfort and convenience of a 
building by their labours. These several employmei vill come 
under consideration further on; but we may remark: g, no 
building may be regarded as really substantial unless ё ueni 
ment is thoroughly well done. e are all too much in haste, an: 
runup buildings in a few days that ought to have occupied months. 
No hasty work lasts; no work that does not lastis cheap ; hence 


The bays should be sufficiently capacious to hold the contents of a 
moderately sized rick, although on account of the cost of erection 
it is desirable to make them as small as possible. 

The following ions with regard to the construction of tho 
barn arei t:—A solid wall should, under any eireumstances, 
be erected to the height of four or five feet from the ground, which 
will give solidity and. strength to the building, prevent dampness, 
and be a great check to the ingress of vermim. The whole area 
should be covered with concrete, composed of six parts of clean 

wel (or small stone and sand) to one of ground stone or, lias 
lime, to the depth of about inches. The thrashing-tloor 
should be formed with oak j laid on oak sleepers; the space 
under the floor between the 1 8 ‚Беш filled, with broken 
bottles or flint stones, up to within half an inch of the under-side of 
the planks, well rammed, and grout cement or mortar poured over 
the whole, so as to forın a compact mass, 948950 no harbour for 
rats or other vermin. Tue doors should be divided, both vertically 
and horizontally, to avoid the great strain which the storey-posts 
would otherwise be subject to: when made in this manner, they 
are more convenient and easily opened and shut. A portion of one 
of the bays should be 1 id for conveniently feeding tho 
thrashing machine, and behind this bay the machine-house should 
be placed; the area of which may be covered with concreto a few 
inches in thickness, as deseribed for barn floors. 

The granary should be rgised about seven feet from the ground ; 
the lower space may be used as a straw ben, chaff-house, or general 
provision store, It should also adjoin the machine-house, that the 
power there employed may be used for bruising oats and oil-cake, 
grinding beaus, aud cutting chaff and turnips. The objection to 
placing the granary over the thrashing-floor of the barn is that, 
unless very high up, it prevents the freo ingress of laden carts— , 
a matter, of consequ. in haryest time. The floor should be of 
yellow deal, one and a-half inches thick, and laid on joists, supported 
by girders of sufficient strength, as the weight it bas to sustain 
will be great. The joists should not havé a longer bearing than 
sight feet, er as the girders may be supported by 
columns rising from the shed below. The walls should be lined 
with boards to the height of six feet, This will secure from damp. 
Much, grain is spoilt by damp, as all walls more or less communi- 
cate moisture from the exterior. _A boarding. interior will 
guard against this, The best mode of ventilation is by fixing in 
the back and front walls, and above the boarding just mentioned 
framed boarding, hung on pivots, and made to work as Venetian 
blinds. They will admit a free current of air, while at the samo 
time it will exclude all wet. 

Cattle sheds in a farmstead are of primary importance, The 
chief requisites are warmth, with a regular temperature; good 
ventilation, free from draughts ; Nai drainage; convenient. 
mode of foddering the cattle, and o 5 the shed ; plentiful 
supply of water, and economy of space. The sheds should bo 
roomy, and so constructed as to allow of extension if required. 
As to the dimensions of the sheds, tho builder should be guided 
by the shape and size of the cattle, From the following data 
cattle buildings may be erected in the most economical and com- 
modious manner: — A moderately sized horse is about 8 feet long, 
6: feet, 6 inches high to the top of the head, 2 feet broad behind: 
and 10 inches across the head. A bullock, about 7 feet 6 inches 
in length, 5 feet in height, 2 feet 6 inches broad at the hind 


we defeat ver‘ the straining after economy which yields to 
the temptati! low contracts and secures bad work. 


AGRIOULTURAL BUILDINGS. 4 

Agricultural buildings, which are not usually intrusted to profes- 
sional architects, deserve more attention than they commonly re- 
ceive. Tt is necessary that the builder of farmstends should be 
aequainted with the uses to which the various buildimgs he erects 
are to be put. The main points to be considered are—convenience 
of arrangement, economy of material and space, ventilation, good 
drainage, and a facility for obtaining a plentiful supply of fresh 
water. oie ace 

The most convenient form for a homestead is that of the |- 
Jelogram. It is ДЕ i T ers nn this 
parallelogram open to = The following hints, abridged 
from е practical works on the subject, will be useful in re- 
spect to the arrangement of the farm :— e 

The barn, being generally the highest building in the farmstead, 
should be placed on the north side of the yard, as the position 
affords the shelter from cold winds, As a good ion of 

‘by the live stock is prepared in the „ the 

m ‚les should be contiguous. The granary should 
adjoin, as by this 'ement much labour will be saved in carry- 
ing fodder to and fro. The barn should contain two bays for the 
storing of unthrashed corn or straw, with a thrashing-Hoor in the 
centre. The thrashing-floor being thus placed, carts and wagons 
may be brought in to unload during harvest, or from the rieks. 


2 
у 


ae about the same across the horns (although the latter 
imensions depend upon the breed of the animal). Sheep are on 
the average 3 feet 6 inches long, 1 foot 8 inches across the bind 
Be and ре 12 ای وی مایا‎ mn ا‎ about 
е same size as sheep, Meist 1 i; .. 
A cireular shed will be found more commodious and convenient 
| than any other forma. 


B — 
ANSWERS TO, CORRESPONDENTS. 

MorTarıs BELLICOSUS.— The price of our ** Lessons in Spanish“ 
is 3s. Gd. Езера post. е f 

D.J.W.—Your writing is defective. It is plain, but not 
business-like; it wants freedom and regularity, A little careful 
practice, with the help of our “ Model Copy-Books,” would be 
really very useful to you. f ? 5 
, „A Poon WoRkING YOUTH may safely follow the instructions 
given in our Lessons in English.” By their help he may become 
proficient in that important branch of education—his own 
tongue? Let him not consult other works on the same subject. 
All that he needs is given in the “Lessons.” There will be no objec- 
tion to his trying Short-hand, = д 

OLIVER Twist AND Oruers.—The re-issue of THE POPULAR 
EDUCATOR is published at three-halfpence per number, and not at. 
one penny, as erroneously stated in a former number. е mistake 
was the result of am oversight in the revision of © Answers to Cor- 
respondents." 
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LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY,—No, XXIII. 


igs 4.—Negro Race, 


west, near the island of St, Thomas, 
and over Zanguebar on the east, near 
the mouth of the river Juba; it thus, 
cuts off about one-third of this 
continent to the south in the form 
of a peninsula; the tropic of Capri- 
corn cuts off from this peninsula, in 
like manner, a smaller one contain- 
ing the Gape colonies and Caffraria. 
The tropic of Cancer cuts off north- 
ern Africa, crossing Sahara, or the 
Great Desert, and the Libyan Desert, 
and dividing Egypt from Nubia. 
Between the two tropics, and be- 
tween the meridians of 10° and 30° 
east, that is, nearly those of Tunis 
and Alexandria, there is a yast tract 
of unexplored country, especially 
south of the equator, which is little 
less than one half of the continent: 
the only part of this vast region 
which has been partially explored 


being the countries that lie around 


Lake Téhad. The surface of the 
whole continent is reckoned to con- 
tain rather less than 12 millions of 
square miles, and rather more than 
70 millions of inhabitants; which 
gives, on an average, about 6 in- 
habitants to evety square mile, 

Africa is bounded oif the north, by 


YOL, ШІ, 


Lat. 34° 51, S. and Long; 19° 57' E, It extends also from 
west to east, about 4,600 miles; the most western point being 
Cape Verde in Lat, 14° 45' N. and Long. 17° 32/ W.; and the 
most eastern point, Cape Guardafui, in Lat. 119 41 N. and 
Long, 51° 12' Е. The equator or burning line passing over the 
Gulf of Guinea, crosses this continent over Lower Guinea on the 


MAP OF AFRICA 


Arnica, the mystery 
of ancient and the 
problem of modern 
times, is the south- 
western part of the 
old world. This con- 
tinent is situated 
chiefly in the torrid 
жопе, the exceptions 
being Egypt, Bar- 
y, and the Cape- 
colonies; it was con: 
sidered as almost 
wholly uninhabitable 
by the ancients ; and 
it has not greatly im- 
proved "in character, 
in this respect, judg- 
ing by the accounts 
ofall the recent ex- 


*ploring expeditions 


into its interior. Af- 
rica, extends from 
north to south aböut 
5,000 miles; the most 
northern point being 
Cape Blanco in Lat. 
37° 20 N. and Long. 
9° 48' E.; and the 
most southern point, 
Cape Lagullas in 


Fig. 5.—Malayan Race. 


the Mediterranean Sea; on the south, by the great Southern 
Ocean; on the east, by the Atlantic Ocean; and on the west, 
by the Indian Ocean. The Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden 
lie to the north-east of this continent; and the Mozambique 
Channel, 250 miles in width, to the east, between the south- 
east coast and Madagascar, The South Atlantic and the Indian 


Oceans commingle their watei 
south of the Cape of Good Hop 
the Atlantic washes the shores of 


Benin а: fra. The Strait of 
Gibraltar separates the Pillars of 
Hercules, or th ‘coasts of Bor- 
bary and Spain? e Mediterra- 


nean, are the Gulfs of Sidra and 
Cabes, on the north of Barbary ; and 
the Delta of the Nile,north of Жур. 
South of the саз colonies, are St, 
Helena Bay, Table Bay, False Bay, 
Algoa Bay, &c.; and on the east 
coast, are Delagoa Bay, Sofala Bay, 

and others of less name and im- 
portance, 


The following is a list exactly 
similar to those lists which we have 
given under Europe and Asia, of 
the countries, kingdoms, empires, 
and states of Africa, as far as they. 
are at present known; but what 
future discoveries may reven! we 
can only conjecture, “Some races 
and tribes of men have disappeared 
from the old world, among which 
m ve reckoned the ten tribes of 
srael, 


57.—N. S. 
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EE " ! 5 COUNTRIES, KINGDOMS, EMPIRES, AND STATES OF AFRICA, 
Uu К б 2 8 


Barbary: 
States | 


ist Castle 


рде Benguela! 


"Tropical i eorge Town 

Islands (St. Helen James Town 
Madagascar 

Eastern poania 


Тапи Seychiciles, ke. Port Lo 


Islands 
‘The Comoros «essees. Johanga, 


вз 


Present Ruler. Form of Government. 


Said Pasha (nom. vj 
sub. to Turkey) Wes 

Native Princes 

Napoleon III. 

Native Prin 


SBS SSG 


Maria II. 
sabela II. 
Victoria” 


ative Prince Absolute Monarchy 
Napoleon III. Absolute Monarchy 
Victoria I. Limited Monarchy 
Native Prince $ h; 


SSS 


The African islands aro so h noticed in the preced- | the Pillars of Hercules, In the 3 onbtward fiom 


ing list, that of them little more need be said in a general 


Madeira and Porto Santo lie off the west coast of 
do the Canaries, of ‚which ihe chief are Teneriffe an 


these, are Cape Blanco, Cape Carthage, and Cape Bon; and 
So | westward and southward in the Atlantic, - о Tbe Bp Ariel 
а | Cape Cantin, Cape Nun, Cape Bojador, om aroun ipe 


Canary; the for Каре for its high eens called | Verde, Cape Roxo, Cape Sierra Leone, Cape 


the Beak of Teneriffe, which rises to the altitude o: 
ery the level of anette nearly a miles of 
ES t. OF the орк ide ren the chief a 

"i s 


formerly th 


to o, the eee in the latter. Among the tre 


islands should bereckoned Fernando Po, Prince's 
and Annabon, all in the Gulf of Guinea, N g 
Indian Ocean, is about 1,000 miles long, 
of а breadth; itis reckoned to 
thousand square miles, The. m i 
between 4 PA 5 millions. 
ward of Madegascar contains about 
has a population of (iius of | 100,000. Y 
116 M north-east of Bourbon, con! 
miles, and has a population. of about 18 
in government are the Seychelle and 
north of Madagascar, and Roderigue 
the Mauritius; and conneefed with these, also, 
Islands, upwards of 1,000. miles south of Cape Co 
dostan, The Comoro islands are aituated in the 

and the Island of Socotra is situated: 
east of Cape REN) being about 80 miles 

00, aquare miles, м 


» 


Three Points, Cape Formosa, all north га the rm уы 
тїз and M 


by 
Шу from the Hebrew), 
In the Red 


own, In the northern part of ба continent 
ated mountains, long known by the name of Atlas, 
originated the name Atlantic still applied to the 
ocean. These mountains run through the Barbary 
ate them from. the Great Desert; they vary 
m 3,000 or 4,000 feet to 1,400 feet, the latter 
and situated near the city of 

is the mountains: of 


" 
| 
| 
| 
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in elevation,and bein е only by shades of difference, ese characteristics are the 
received the name of Sneeu- =| following: a brown skin; hair abundant, black, curled; and 
tain, near the Capeitself, is 3,5! above: y thick; a cranium rather narrow, low in front, and projecting. 

The table-lands,, pluins, in this continent are im- behind; a large flat nose; jaws slightly inclined ; lips rather 
mense and ^ face : eranium; with. 


anch, compréhending the 
of the islands of Su- 


short, eufled, and woolly; a narrow cranium, elongated from | and induces the conclusion that all these nations are properly 
1 : y prop: 


thick lips, and retreating chin ; and the facial angle var ‘ing separation of the continent of America into two very distinet 
from 709 to 75% The type of this race is exhibited in all its | p: 
ing to their location, into 1°, the North Amerieanmations, of 
which the chief are the Toultecs and the Aztecs, the ancient 


and Congo. Notwithsti very considerable the! 
the Hottentots and Caffres Kafirs) are connected with the | and 2°, the South American nations, of which the chief avo 
inhabitants of these regions, in so much that we may coileot | the Quichuas or MR the Araucaniens, the Patagonians, 


African 
of their hair and a less woolly beard, by the disproportion 
between their long and thin extremities: and their short and 
squat body, and who, "under the name of Papouas, are the | 
native inhab 
Land, еи Kol, and who under other names are found 
oth 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH.—No. XLV. 
| ` Ву Jouy R. Beann; D.D. 
n TIC BS. 


parent connection with each other, or with the languages of the Tun word urtiele, coming from the Latin-artus, a joint, is in form а 


other races, is the common characteristic of the language of the | diminutive (articula), and according to its etymology or derivation 
‘African’ and Oceanieam Negroes, Asa superior specimen ‹# | signifies alittle Joint. ‘The articles may have been called ‘little 
the Ethiopian race, we insert the head of a Negro belonging to | joints because of their smallness.as, articulations, or because, being 


Mazambique in Africa, fig. 4. i > small, they, as limiting the application of nouns, are the points or 
4. Tha. Басо, At first all the natives of Oceanica | pivots.on which discourse turns. m. d i 
were const to. ‘to the same race, The distinguish- | The article the does not essentially differ from what is called the 


ing chi istics which belong to the Oceanie nations are | demonstrative pronoun this, for * the man” and ' this man are 
12 1 80 posi that they might have been ranked either | phrases of kindred import. "Indeed; the appears to be an abbreviated 
under the Cancasiamrace or under the Mongolian race, accord- | form of this (fromthe: Saxony thes, as in there) being softened down 
ing as they were found to haye à resemblance either to the | from this, into 4e (thie is still common. among the peasantry, of 
Indians or to che Chinese; aud they might even. лате been | the south), and thas Scotch into the. In the Anglo-Saxon, the article 
ranked, on account of some affinities, with the Ethiopian roce; | #72 is connected in origin as well as signification with this and that 
if the Malayan таб ^not-already been separated (rom the | (tat). рше Т 

Negroes of Oceanica: Even after thisseparation, the common] ‘The article an (abefore a consonant) the same with the German 
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ein, the Greek en, the Latin wus, the French un, and the Scotch 
ane (ae), in all of which the nis a radical letter, denotes unity. 

From these etymological statements we are led to the exact im- 
port of the articles, In English there are two articles, OF these 
the one, namely 2, is called the definite article, the other, namely 
an, ig called the indefinite article. The indefinite article points out 
one object, as an apple, а man, thus limiting the noun to a single 
object of its kind. Such a limitation at first sightseemsvery definite ; 
but ап or a, while it indicates one, leaves it uncertain, that is un- 
determined (or indefinite), what оле is meant. The office of deter- 
mining what object is meant belongs to the definite or determining 
article the, е, g. “I saw c man,” t What man?" '* The man 
whom you and I met yesterday,“ i b 

A has the same origin as one. Buta differs from one, “a man!“ 
and “one man" do not signify exactly«the same. A man is one 
màn as contrasted with ¿he man, that is some particular man; and 
one man is а man as contrasted with many men. A simply indicates 
one ofa class of objects, e. g., @ book, a horse, a needle; one indi- 
cates a single object as the opposite of several. "These statements 
may be illustrated in an example: “I bought a bock. “ Yes, 
but not the book you wanted.” “I bought one book." Indeed! 
I thought you had bought many." . ** No, I bought but one.” 

The differs from this as being less demonstrative without being 
less definite. The declares, this points ont; the is the declaration 
of the tongue, this is the declaration of the finger. “I have sold 
the table. ** Zhe table! what table?” “ Zhe table you mentioned.” 
* What! this table?’ “Yes.” д 

The undergoes по change by inflection, remaining the same 
whether the noun is singular or plural, maseuline or feminirie, the 
subject or the object. * 

An, for the sake of euphony, drops the n before a consonant, or 
consonantal sound; thus we say an empire and a kingdom. 

By “a consofantal sound’? I mean a вод which has more or 
less the force of a consonant. Thus / when aspirated as in horse, 
із а consonantal sound, U (pronounced you) as in university, is a 
consonantal sound, Consequently we say 4 horse, ‘ a univer- 
sity," as well as “a tiger," “a school,” I give a list of 


Words the initial letter of which has a consonantal sound. 


A European, A use, 

A ewer, ‚ A useful (instrument), 
A uniform, A usual (hour), 

A union, A usurer. 

A unit, A usurper, 

A unitarian, A utilitarian, 


‘A utopian (theory), 
A humorous (story), 
A humour, 

A usage, A horseman | 
So we also вау “such a one and “a once beloved friend.” An 
is required before what is called a silent A, that is Л which is not 
aspirated; e, g. 

An before words beginning with a silent h. 


A united (company), 
A universal (custom), 
A university, 


An heir, a An hour, 

An herb ? An honest (man), 

An honour, An humble (friend), 

An hospital ? An honourable (man), 
An hostler, An honorary (member) ? 


In regard to some of these words usage is not strict or uniform. In 
those that I have marked with a note of interrogation, the initial Л 
is aspirated by some authorities; whose practice in this particular 
seems to be'increasing in prevalence. When the % is aspirated, of 
course not the full form an, but the shortened form a, is required, 

The adjectives formed from some nouns in which the A is as- 
pirated, drop the aspirate and so take an instead of a; thus we say, 
“a history but “an historical narrative; “a heretic"" but “an 
heretical book.“ 

A common noun, when taken in its widest sense, admits no article; 
e; g. М ^ 
“The proper study of mankind is man Pope. 
A noun is also without the article when it is used in a general sense, 
and in cases when the word some may be supplied, e. g., 

“To buy food are thy servants come. — Genesis. 

4, may denote a class, and fe may denofethe particular class; e.g. 

<“ A bird which I saw in America sang the sweetest of all the 


» 


songs I have ever heard." < What bird?" “The yet unnamed 
species described in my new work.“ 

А, though denoting a single object, may before a noun of 
multitude, provided the idea of unity predominates; thus we say 

“a FR men, that is, а band of a hundred шеп,” a hundred 

men considered as a total So “a few days” means a certain 

indefinite period. There is a difference between “ few people’? and 

* а few people? “few people says that the le in question 

were not numerous; “а 15 people“ dec! that there was 
present a company, in opposition to their being present no persons 

at alb; e. g., “few people were at the play. m Few? None." 

** О, I beg your pardon, there was afew.” NA 

A, prefixed to the name of an eminent personsge, denotes one 
of a class; thus, “a Nero” isa as cruel as the emperor so 
called. Zhe, is also used before such names in the plural number, 
e. g., ‘ The Neros, thank God, are not numerous.“ А 

The is put before а noun in the singular, when a particular 
species is intended; e. g., “ Zhe horse is а noble animal.“ The 
meaning would be wholly changed by converting the singular noun 
into a plural one; o.g. Ie horses are noble animals," that is, 
the horses in question, 2 

A, the article, must not be confounded with a, the old proposi- 
tion or particle, e. g. : 

“They go a begging to a bankrupt's door. Dryden. 
Nor must an, the other form of a, be confounded with an, the old 
conjunction, e. g., < 
Nay ап thou'lt mouthe, III rant as well as thou,—Shahkspeare. 

In such phrases as “four miles an hour," „twenty leagues a 
diy," a doubt has been expréssed whether the an and the a are the 
article or-the proposition, incline to the opinion that an, a, in 
such cases is the article. This s probable from the fact that 
an, nota, stands before anoun beginning with a vowel or an A, not 
pronounced ; for the preposition a is invariable; e. g., 

“ Every one cut off a piece and fell a eating," 
The meaning of ' four miles an hour is not £“ four miles an or in 
hour, which has no sense, But four miles in an hour, that is, four 
miles in one hour, four miles each or every hour, the article being 
used distributively, as in the phrase “a guinea а head," that is, a 
guinea to every head or person, 3: 1 
The form “а many ” is found in Shakspeare : ü 
A care-craz'd mother of a many children.“ 


“A many” is still very common in the north of England in 
instances where it is now more usual to say “a great many." 
* Many a,” as in N 2 
“Full many а gem of purest ray serene," 

is customary and good, — 

Some have denied to an and the, the honour of being a separate 
Part of speech, alleging that the article is merely an adjective. 

us they say that in the chair and mahogany chair, the and 
mahogany perform the same functions, namely, they qualify chair. 
But the two words qualify chair with a difference, the one indicating 
what the chair is made of, the other denoting some particular chair 
of whatever material it may consist. Surely. there is a material 
difference of meaning between these three forıns of words: green 


chair, a green chair, the green chair, At least the article qi 


the qualifier as well as the object qualified, inasmuch as it tells us 
that а single green chair is meant, or the particular green chair in 
which some one sat. There is consequently solid ground for 
studying the article apart from the adjective, and if only for that 


purpose, there is a good reason for giving the article a specific - 


name, 
EXERCISES, — COMPLETE: 


In an epic poem, or a poem upon an eleyated ect u writer 
ought to avoid raising a simile on a low image. In the ode which 
was composed on the Queen's marriage, the poet laureat employed 
the most suitable images that his imagination could supply. 

«А Daniel come to judgment! Yea, a Daniel," —ShaÁspeare. 

He who would write heroic poems should live an heroic life. An 
historical introduction has generally a happy effect to rouse atten- 
tion, Those who contend for four per cent. have set men's months a 
watering for money. 2 ong: 

“ And when he thinks, good easy en Se 
His greatness is а ripening—nips his root.”—Shakspeare. 


Pe 


child are dead.— Sun 


Aud, a conjunction, connecting together prompting and urging. 


Ie sent them to Lebanon, ten thousand a month, by courses,” 
(1 Kings v. 14) ir 
“ For harbour, harbour, at a thousand doors they knock'd ; 
Not one of all the thousand but was lock d. — Dryden. 


The praise of the judicious few is an ample compensation for the 
neglect of the illiterate many. 
б 


s Exercises.— INCOMPLETE. 

— English are rich,—Irish are poor,— Father and mother of this 
moon, and stars are very beautiful, 
The spirit of man will sustain his infirmity. 

Have you ever seen such—knife? Yes, I have seen such—one. 
—European differs in hue from an Asiatic. In London there is— 
University. al Ro has—master ; a ship has—master; when 
—house is built, there is—master ; when—bighways are repairing, 
there is—master, Inthe English language, the same sound and 
apparently—same word is employed both as—noun and as—verb ; 
nay,—same word may be employed as—adjective and even as— 
preposition, and—adverb as well as—verb and—noun. 


3 old oaken bucket,—iron bound bucket, 
moss covered bucket arose from the well. — Wordsworth. 


PARsING. 

The tas of a schoolmaster laboriously prompting and urging an 
indolent class, is worse than his who drives lazy horses along a 
asndy road, А 
The, the definite article qualifying task. i ٠ 
Task, a common noun made to refer te a particular task by the use 

of the limiting or definite article te ; task is a noun neuter, 
ein the singular number; the subject to the verb is, 
Of, a preposition forming with schoolmaster, the Norman French, 
or false Genitive. — 


A, from an, the indefinite article qualifying schoolmaster. 

Taboriously, an adverb qualifying prompting. 

Prompting, a present participle, known by its ending in ing, and 
agreeing with schoolmaster. 


Urging, a present participle. from the transitive verb to urge, 
agreeing with schoolmaster. " 
An, the indefinite article, which before a consonant becomes a, 
Indolent, an adjective qualifying class ; indolent is made up of two 
Latin terms, in, not, and doleo, 1 am in pain, so that 
indolence is taking no pains, 
Ze, a part of the verb to be, present time, having for its subject, task, 
or in full, “ the task of a schoolmaster,” &c. - 
Worse, an adjective qualifying task, е 
Zhan, an adverb of comparison. 
His, a possessive pronoun, or the possessive case of the personal 
, pronoun he; if regarded in the former light, his agrees with 
task understood; if in.the latter, it is governed by task 
understood. i Р 
Who, а relative pronoun, the subject of the verb drives. 
Drives, a transitive verb, present time, having for its subject or 

. nominative case the pronoun who. 

Lásy, an adjective qualifying horses. 

Horses, a common noun, in the plural number, the object to the 
verb drives, 1 

Along, a preposition, made up of « and long. 

A, the indefinite article from an, ‘employed before a singular noun 
beginning with a consonant. 

Sandy, an adjective qualifying road. 

Road, a common noun, of the neuter gender, singular number, 
dependent on the preposition along. 

If viewed etymologically, the sentence yields these results. Of 
Saxon or Teutonic origin are these words, namely, the, of, a, is, 
worse, than, he, who, drives, lazy, horses, along, sandy, road; of 
Celtic origin is task (tasg, abond, а job) ; and of Latin origin are 
laboriously, prompiing, urging, indolent. School: is a 
hybrid, being made up of the Greek skolé, leisure, school, and the 
Latin magister, a master. "The student should ascertain the signifi- 
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Words with their де Prepositions. 
„ R. 
Eager in, for, after L. acer, sharp, vigorous 
Embark in, for еш, en French form of in, and bark, F, tnr- 
1 que, a boat 
Embellished with em and bellus, beautiful, F. belle 
Emerge from. L, emergo, I dip up 
Employ.in, on, about F. employer, L. plica, a fold 
Emulous of L. aemulus, а ri 
Enamoured of en (em, in) amor, love 
Encounter wiih en (in, against) und contra, against 
Encouragement to F. coeur, L. cor heart 
Eneroach on connected with our crook, in Welsh orog 
Endearedto . en and dear 
Endeavour after en aud devoir, F. duty ` 
Endowed with L. dos, dotis, a gift, dower 
Endued with IL. induo, J put on or in x 
Engage in, with, for F. engager, en and gage, a pledge 


LESSONS IN PHONETIC’ SHORT-HAND.—No. VI. 
By Avex. MELYILLB BELL, F.RSS.A, 

Professor of Elocution and Vocal Physiology, Member of the British 
Phonetic Council, Aythorof the “Principles of Speech and Elocution,"— 
The Elocutionary Manual"—^" Steno-phonography,” &e. 

87. The ten common words true, full, holy, strong, scripture, 
glory, speak, street, square, esquire, though: not belonging to the 
subordinate classes, may be represented in the same way— 
without full-sized characters, and by a simplification of the 
alphabetic form; and all derivatives from them, such ав truly, 
strongly, strengthen, scriptural, Ko., will be indicated by alpha- 
betic additions to the radical symbol. 

88. These words, too, ху often be united into. phraseo- 
logical combinations, Tike the subordinate words. 


true n glory eT og 

full Aes FE speak Вер 

holy T hl street Bet 

strong ^-  s*tx* | square SK 
scripture У. kr“ esquire dot above 5 


89. Exznoisr.— Write the following derivative words by 
adding the letters in italics—written as small as possible—to 
the symbols of the radical words. , 

[Nore.—The syllables within brackets are contracted 
affixes, for-which see lesson IV.: the negative im or wn is 
expressed by crossing the end of the contraction.) 

lru/y, truism*, untrue, untruly ; truth, truths, truthful—ly 
(dot), truthful [ ness], truth Less; untruth-s*,-ful,-ly (dot): 
fully, ful[ness] ; holly, holi[ness], holy; strongly, stronger, 
strongest, strength, strengthen*, strengthening, strengéhens*, 
strengthened, strengthener* ; scriptures*, scriptural-ly (dot), 
unscriptura/; glories*, glorious, ‚inglorious, loriously, glory- 
ing, glorifica[tion] ; speaks*, speaker*, speaking, speakadle-ly 
(dot), unspeakable; spoke (dot before * speak”), spoken", 
ouispoken*; speech (s*ps/i), speeches*, speech{/ess], speech- 
Tas aa speechify, speechy ies *-er¥-ing ; streeis*, squares, 
squared, squaring, squarely, square[ness] ; esquires“. 
ABBREVIATED LOGOGRAMS, FOR REPORTING. 

90. To fit a system of short-hand for yerbatim reporting— 
thagis, for being, written as fast as a speaker pronounces,— 
many contractions must be made use of. The hand could not 
trace a line for every syllable with the rapidity of ordinary 
articulation, All words of very common occurrence or diffi- 
cult outline, and phrases of regular construction that are 
frequently made use of, must be contracted in reporting, as 
prefixes, affixes, and subordinate words are, by this system, 
in ordinary notation. e 

91. Contractions, to be readily available, should be simple, 
suggestive, and as little arbitrary a$ possible; and they should 
be so distinctive in form that the reader may бе онш them 
at a glance, and never confound them with fully written 
words, These qualities have been attained in the abbreyia- 
tions given in our former lessons, by an almost uniform 
adherence to the alphabet, and by the principle of writing the 
subordinate words without full-sized characters, which not 


cation of the words of Latin origin from the lists already given of 
Latin stems. - 5 


only distinguishes contracted from uncontracted Words, but 
enables the writer to join the subordinate symbols in any 
0 
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phraseologica! order that chance may present, without danger 


of any cluster being confounded with su ae word. 

92. We now. introduce a principle. wi reporting 
logograms may be constructed, and extensively used, 
with as much freedom cise? gie as the contracüons for 
subordinate words. u 

93. This system of shorthand mot being written nen 
tinuous line, and the characters having no variable. 
dependent on their position | above, below, or upon any 
ruling із not necessary; the words, subordinate Meer aad 
that is, contracted and ly weitten—fall into grat or 
accentual groups, which have a common line of commence- 
ment but not of termination, Allthe words that belong to 


one group should =з written closely together, and a means of 


-from other words will then, be avail- 

GRAMS below the general line of com- 
from the other words of the group. 

94, The reporting | like the subordinate words, 

nro Written without full-sized characters; and, as contracted 

letters can never, in this system, have vowels before them in 


distinguishing log 
üble, by. аа the 
mencement, or. apart from 


ordinary notation, а dot prefixed to any sath character bod 

enable it to be used us the symbol of two words ;—one bein 

uec E the other by the letter wakes 
ot before ft, 


. 98. On ee the following table of Alphabetic Logo- 
grams is constructed, 
96. As with the subordinate words, 
indicated by very small 


derivatives may be 
to the radical 


alphabetic 
ea, ае Y Ot Wore pmaris of HU o sealed 
considerable category of wor 500—so in 
their notation, and at the same timo so distinctive, ttha they 
may be committed to memory, and brought into use, almost 
alter a single 15 2 Let the learner supply the short-hand 
ву! 010018: The ring letters are illustrated. 


ALPHABETIC LOGOGRAMS. 
bi ai 
bible 
divine 
educate 
father 
tuture 
God 
gospel 
house 
heaven. 
Christ 
‘оттоп 
Паза 
almighty. 


men 
omnipotent 


m 77070 

n (ting to 
right) 
ring 
E 


> 
>» 
20 
р know 
9 


to 
knew-new | 


honour 


Q king 


eg 
ng, ‘inverted 


[= ај © 


queen? 


parliament. 


people 


p[ment] . 
ap oes 


97. To these may be added tho PUT Ji i — its 
“ breath-correspondent" ch (tsh); th e ring, Oroes, 
the dot, and the сотта. aut 


К 21 fimo ka 
Adab) 5 Judge 
3 es E | Jehovah t 
ch (tsh) h churen 
eh. сша . 
ring. + now i 
meg, Cross o nay 
dot ... x ‚point 
comma, » points 


98. ExtROISE,— Write же following words. by adding Ж 
letters in italics to the radical symbols, "The additions should 
be written as small as possible, “The syllables within brackets 
are aflixes, The negative in, un, or im is expressed by dFossing 
the end of the contraction, 

Bızıs®; uisues*, biolifeal]; vıyinzs*, divined (bepenter), 
divining, diviner®, divine divination], dot); rpv- 
CATES*,—ed,-ing,-or, VHS [tional], tmedueated ; YATHENs*,— 
ed., Ay. unfatherly ; Furukity (dot); GOD'S, pur. godlike, 
r un- 
housed; uzavens®,-/y, heavenli[mess], heaven ward] : 
CuRIST's ;-ian,-s' e,-iy (dot); christendom®, unchristian : 
COMMONS,-er*, -l BAHR, (dzh), law , dot) e, 

Yealth, -pleas*, place, - 1. а commune ( „ n), -s*, 
-ed (repeater), 7 ing, ¬ ity (dot), - ion (repeater) ; deat'e, se, -ed, 
(repeater) “ing ; ~icad'le, -ly (dot) ;-icabiüZy ; icative, =) [ness] ; 
йоал%,-в* 5 ; uncommon, incommusieable : LORD-*,-Iy; ee] Я 
lorded,-ing; ALMIGHTY’S* ; MAN Ayl [ness MD ind, 
Kin d', ul fully (dot), s*luughter*, mann unmanned, un- 
manly, woman (“ wu" m): MEN-s*, Women ih ”' m): ox- 
NIPOTENT'A* = Чу; omnipotence (m 8); = cy {eo omnipresent 
(m, r#n),-ence ; omniscient (%, ö) wende (m, SSF) KNows*, 
-ing,-n*, unknown, know not‘(erossed) ; knew not 
est^, «ish; news*, е mews tin 
Tage: E acknowledge (dot be 

5 HONOURST, de roe le, -ably (d: 
N ed, -ing, - able, - ab! ihohoured 1 
dom*-s*, unkingly : QUEENS*, oy unqueen? 
ed; lingua, (ng, p linguisse: PRINCES,“ 
"n Eee Uode ly (dot), princip'ality ; prine'ip 
ipled, principin (р, two dots), prin 
ary] i ORR, „red; eyo ee 


p UR Bus ral 


5 Sar 
H "Pia 


Fully (dot i- fulness] ; 


"SOCIETIES* ; 


eternal Cy er i EAD, 


ш diverse iy (lo; Ere ird N 


as uad, (Got) ute [ful]: Wiskly,-ling,-acr*e, wis- 
dom* (, ring), unwise; worps*,-y,-i[ness] : WORLDS; mm Чу,- 
li[ ness ], unworldly, worldiy-wise i WHITES, =ed,-ing,-en®,- 
ish, - sh [ ness |: WHIMs*-sey (dot); ві [ cat ], à iy (dot) „ 
: UNITES*,-ing; ей, -ly 5 *-s*; unity (dot)-ies® ; 
unitar*ian (y, r* (two dots) n)-ism¥; unanimous (y, т, s),-Iy ; 


unanimity (dot); uniform (y, ), ty ity Gots Lus ness |: см. 
vers-ally (< AE ads*r ; ity (dot )-ities® : ed ing 
[less hy (ote Das; sage Ga A, 
an'c*e; usual (z, ), iy (dot) ;-er*,-ur*y (dot), 
-urious,-ly; utility (z, (dot) )-itarian (z, r*(two Md -musual- 
inutility: IsmAELs*,-ie, Месе, -itish: JESUS*: MEASURES”, 


repeater), 


1 


acm 
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پاي 


cd';- ing, ers; ab le, ly 


re ulace 


dged 
adjudieat'e; - ea[tton] 
cuprones*-ing, ed 


v*dy-s* 5 man, men ~woman,—women, (the 


» Len]; [less]; 83 


yu 


catrp’s; ish (repeater)-Zy,- [ness] j- [ess ],- ike], odd ;wen*,-s 


now, (and) then (ring, thn): Р 


OINT-ed,-er,-ing*. 
E 


LESSONS IN GERMAN.—No. XLVI. 


EXAMPLES ILLUSTRATING TH 


E VARIOUS USES OF THE CON- 


S3UNCTIONS. 


5 O a. 

Wa du hier biſt, will ich mit dir 
aus gehen. A 
Da tet Wind aus Weiten kommt, 

wird es regnen. 
Daher. . 
Die größte ариет вее der 
Erfüllung läßt noch einen Smet» 
fel zu; daher“ dj das Ge. 
hoffte, wenn es in der Wirk lich 
keit eintritt, le derzeit über⸗ 
RC (Gàtfe.) 
Damit. 
Viren Sie ſchnell vie Stube, d а, 


mit“ wir die naſſen Kleider aus⸗ 


und trockene an ziehen können. 


Dann. 
Erſt bete, dann arbeite. 
Darum, deswegen, deßhalb. 


Michts nennt er fein, als ſeinen 


Rit'termantel; darum ſieht er 
jedes Bie dermanns Glück mit 
ſchelen Augen an. (Schiller.) 


Das Wahre dft eine Fackel, aber 
eine ungeheure; deß wegen 
ſuchen wir Alle nur blinzend fo 
daran' vorbei zukommen. (| ) 

Der Haß ift ein actives Mifver: 

e gnügen, der Neid ein ined ; 
deshalb darf man fü да 
wundern, wenn der Neip [o fanet 
in Haß übergeht. Bathe.) 


Daf. 

Gs ift kein Zweifel mehr, daß er 

uns betrogen hat. d 
+ Demnach. 

Wir find ſchon fünf Stunden ge- 
gangen, und müſſen demnach 
bald an der Stelle ſein. 

Denn. 


Ich kaun Ihnen nichts fagen, denen 
- u^ 8 1 т davon‘. 


Wie kann Jemand in Eines Starken 
Haus gehen, und ihm feinen Haus. 
cath rauben, es jd den n, daß 
er zuvor den Starken binde. und 

alsvann' ihm fein Haus berau be? 

5% schätze ihn höher als Zeldherr, 
denn als Staatsmann. 


(Continucd from p. 51, vot, III.) 


Since you are here, I will go 
out with you. 

As the wind comes from the 
west, it will rain. 


The greatest probability of (the) 
accomplishment (still) admits 
of (а) doubt: therefore it is, 
that hope when it hecomes a 
reality, always surprises. 


Warm the room immediately, 
that we may take off our 
(the) wet clothes, and put on 
dry (ones.) 


First pray, then work 


He calls nothing his, but a 
*knight's cloak: he, there- 
fore, (or on that account) 
looks upon every honest 
man’s fortune with envy. 

(The) truth is а torch, but ап 
immense one: therefore, we 
all attempt, only blinking at 

it, to pass by. 

(The) fep dn an active dis- 
pleasure, (the) envy a passive 
one; therefore, one must not 
be surprised, if (the) envy 
readily passes over into 
hatred. 


There is no longer any doubt, 
that he has cheated us. 


We hare already walked five 
hours, and, accordingly, we 
, must soon be at the place. 


Icannottell you anything, for 
I do not know а word about 
it. 

How ean oneenterinto a strong 
man's house, and spoil his 
goods, except he first bind 
“the strong man? and then he 
will spoil his house. 

I estimate him higher as a ge- 
neral, than as a statesman. 


Dennoch, deſſenungeachtet, 
nichts deſtoweniger. 

Philipp der Gü'tige war zu ſehr 
Verſchwen der, um Schütze zu 
ſammeln; dennoch fand Karl 

der Kühne in feiner Ветар еле 
ſchaft an Taffelgeſchirren, Ju⸗ 
we'len, Büchern, Tape ten und 
Leinwand einen größeren Vorrath 
auf gehäuft, als drei reiche Fürs 
ſteuthümer damals zuſam men fe^ 
faen. (Schiller.) 

Chriſt ian der Vierte hatte fi in 
tem Vertrage von Kopenhagen 
verbindlich gemacht, ohne Zu 
ziehung Schwedens keinen ein ſei⸗ 
tigen Frieten mit dem Kaifer zu 
ſchließen, deſſenungeacht e: 
wurde der Antrag, den Wal len. 
ſtein ihm that, mit Bereit willig 
keit an genommen. (Schiller.) 

Doch verſpreche er ihnen auf das 
Hei'ligſte, daß dieſe Laft fie nicht 
über vier Me'nate mehr drücken 
folle; nichtsdeſtowelniger 
blieben tiefe Truppen ſtatt dieſer 
vier Mo'nate, noch achtzehn im 

$ Lande. (Schiller) 


Doch. 


Er hat mich zwar ost eer digt 
doch kann ich ihm nicht böſe fein, 


* буе 


Ehe ich nach Kaufe gehe, werte 
ich zu Ihnen kommen. 


Endlich. 


Machdem ich lange gewar'tet hatte, 
fam er endlich. 


Entweder oder. 


Die Ur’rigen waren entwe!der 
bei dem geu ſiſchen Auſ ſtande 
mit den Waſſen in der Hand ge⸗ 

fan gen, oder wegen ihres e'her 
maligen Antheils an der Bitt- 
ſchrifft des Arels, als Hoch ver⸗ 
rather ein gezegen und verur heilt 
worden. (Schiller) 
Falls. 


Falls es regnen ſollte, komme ich 
nicht. 

Gri; daun, ferner; endlich, 

zuletzt. 

Guft tamen drei Reiter, daun 
(ferner) folgte ein ſin gender 
Chor, und zuletzt (endlich) 
auf vergoldetem Wagen die Braut 
und die Gaſte. 

Folglich. 

Er iſt mein Vater, folglich habe 
ich ein Recht auf ſeine Liebe und 
fein Vermd gen 

Gleichwohl. 

Wir gingen vorige Nacht erſt nach 
ges Uhr zu Bett; gleich. 
wohl waren wir mergens um 
ſechs Uhr wieder auf. 


Phillip the Kind, was too great 
aprodigal togather treasures, 
nevertheless, Charles the 
Bold found in his inheritance 

a greater store of table-ser- 
vice, jewels, books, carpets 
and linen, hoarded up, than 
three-principalities together, 
possessed at that time. 


‚Christian the IV. had obliged 


himself in the treaty of Co- 
peni „not to conclude à 
parti with the em- 
peror, without the advice of 
Sweden; mevertheless, the 
‚offer which Wallenstein 
made him, was accepted with 
the greatest readiness. 


"Although he promised them, in 


the most sacred manner, that 
this burden should not op- 
press them more than four 
months ; nevertheless, these 
troops remained in the land 
eighteen months instead of 
four. 


It is true, he has often offended 
me, yet I can not be ang, 
with him. fi 


I shall come to you before I 
go home. 


After I had waited for a long 
time, he came at last. 


The remainder were either 
' taken prisoners with their 
arms iu their hands in the 
insurrection of the Geus, or 
arrested and sentenced for 
high-treason in consequence 
of their former participation 
in the petition of the nobility. 


In case it should rain, I shall 
not come. 


" ^ 
First came three horsemen, then 
(farther) followed a singing 
"choir, and at last (finally) the 
bride and the guests in (a) 
gilded carriage. 


He is my father, consequently 
I have a right to his love 
and his fortune, 


We did not goto bed last night 
till after twelve o'clock; 
nevertheless, we were up 
against six o'clock this morm- 
ing. 
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Ich erwartete Ihren Sohn nicht, 
aber de ſto größer war auch 
mein Vergnügen, als er kam. 

Jedoch. 

Ich habe ihn gebeten zu mir zu 
kommen, er hat es jedod’ 
nicht gethan. 


Je nachdem. 


Sie werden belohnt“ werden, je 
nachdem' Sie fleißig ſind. 


Nam lich. 


Alle feine Verwandten beſuch'ten 
ihn, namlich: fein Vater, zwei 
Schweſtern, der Onkel und eine 
alte Tante. к 


Nicht пит, nicht allein, 

nicht blos, —fonbern auch 

Er hat ihm nicht nur ſein Geld 
verſprochen, ſondern auch 
ge geben. 

Man hat nicht nur den Konig, 
fondern aud) die Königin 

* und ben Prinz erwartet. 

Der Vater hat feinen Sohn nicht 
nur gewarnt, fondern aud 
geſtraft, als die Warnung nichts 
fruch tete. Y 


O b. 
Ich babe ihm gerathen, es nicht zu 
thun; ob'er aber meinen Rath 
befol gen wird, ift zu bezweifeln. 


So. 

Wie der Vater, fo der Sohn. 

Hatte mein Vater für mich geforat’, 
To wie ich für dich forge, fo 
wäre id) was An eres geworden, 
als ein Wirth. 

So n ſt. 

Ein Wunder mußte geſchel hen, fon jt 
fand ſie nicht einmal den Weg zu 
Euch. (Schiller.) 

Wer keine Liebe fühlt, muß ſchmei⸗ 
cheln lernen, {оп kommt er 
nicht aus. (Höthe.) ux 


Sowohl-ats, or als auch. 


Aber ſo wohl' die Lage, als dle 
Befe'ſtigung der Start ſchienen 


jedem An griffe Trotz zu bieten. 


(Schiller.) 
Um fo, um fo viel. 


Du фай es nicht gethan, und 779 
ift mir um Го lieber. 


Ueberdies.“ 

Er ließ in aller Eile die Fe'ſtungs / 
werke feiner Reſivenz“ aus beſſern, 
verſah“ fie mit Allem, was fie 
fähig machte, eine lange Bela“ 
gerung aus zuhalten, und nahm 
nech überdies zwei tauſend 
Spanier in feine Mauern auf. 


Schiller.) 


He who feels no love must learn 


I did nct expect your son, bu 
my pleasure was so much 
the greater ashe came. 


I requested him to come to me, 
he, however, has not done so. |, 


You shall be rewarded, accord- 
ing as you are industrious. 


All his relatives visited him ; 
namely, his father, twosisters, 
his uncle and an aged aunt. 


ſieht wird feine Freunde höͤchlich 
zu ſchaͤtzen wiſſen, und feine Fein- 
de nicht haſſen, nech verfel gen; 
vielmehr. erlangt‘ ter Menſch 
leicht einen größeren Vortheil, 
wenn er die Vor züge feiner Wi- 
berfacher gewahr werten kann. 


Weder- noch 


Weder verleiten will ich Euch 


zu einem falſchen Schritte, noch 
von einem falſchen zurück halten. 
(Söthe.) 

Beil. 


Ich will nichts mit vieſem Menſchen 


zu thun haben, weil er ein 
Bi fewicht ift. 
Wenn, wenn nicht. 


Ich würde mit Vergnü'gen zu Dir 


He has not only promised him 
his money, but also given it. 


They had expected not only the 
king, but also the queen and 
the prince. 

The father not only warned his 
son, but also punished him, 
as the warning availed 
nothing. 7 


I have advised him not to do it; 
whether he will follow m. 
advice, however, is doubtful 
(to be doubted) 


As the ſather, so the son. 
Had my father assisted me as I 
lo you, Ishould have become 
something better, than an 
innkeeper. 


A miracle musthaye happened, 
else she had not so much as 
found the way to you. 


to flatter, otherwise he does 


not succeed (et“ along.) 


But the ‘situation;as well as the К 
fortification of the town 


seemed#to bid дебесе to 
every attack. 


Thou hast not done it, and that 
is so much the more agree. 
able to me. 


He caused the fortifications of 
the capital to be repaired in 
the greatest haste, furnished 
it with all that enabled it to 
stand a long siege, and be- 
sides took two thousand 
Spaniards within its walls. 


kommen, wenn ich hoffen könnte, 
Dich zu Haufe anzutreffen. 


Ich kann es nicht thun, wenn Sie 


mir nicht helfen. o 
Wie. 


Wie die Arbeit, ſo der Lohn. 


x; haft bu wie meine Sonne, 
ie meinen Himmel, wie mei 


this will highly appreciate 
his friends, and neither he hate, 
nor persecute. his enemies : 
much Pather do men obtain 
with facility a greater ad- 
vantage, when aware of the 
superior qualities of their 
adverearies, 


Neither will I persuade you to 
a false step, nor keep back 
from a false one. 

E 


I will have nothing to do with 
this man, bi he is a 
villain. 

I would come to you with plea- 
sure, if I could hope to find 
you at home, 

l cannot do it,if you do not 
help me. 


As the work, so the reward. 
What hast thou like my sun, 
"like my sky, like my mea- 


ne Fluren, mie mein gefhäftis 


dows, like my busy, restless 
ges, vaft'lofes Leben? Gerber.) ife 


life? 
Exercises IN SPEAKING AND WRITING GERMAN. 


The manner in which the words in the following lists are to 
be used for the purpose of exercising the student in speaking 


Y | and writing German is as follows. The student selects some 


particular word, say, der Schneiver, and endeavours to produce 
in German a sentence contructed according to the principles 
embraced in any given LESSON, « Thus (SECTION xr.) Ihr Freund 
der Schneider, hat vas ſchone neue Tuch des, Ko.; or, der Schneider geht, 
Le.; der Schneirer macht, Ko.; or, It der Schneider noch? Ke. As 
the student advances, he may incorporate two, three, four or 
any. given number of these words in an exercise. Аза model 
for an exercise containing several different terms, something 
like the following (SECTION хут.) may be given: 1. Gute Enkel 
find die Freude des Großvaters und der Großmutter. 2. Den guten Vor⸗ 
Гареп folgen gute Thaten. 3. Meine ſchönen Blumen blühen. 4. Dieſe 


rothen Rofen riechen. 5. Er hat zwei große Schranke, drei Kiſten und felên 


Kübel. 6. In dem Saale ter Fürſten find viele Kronenleuchter, Lampen, 
und Kerzen. 7. Dieſe kleinen runden Hütten ſind ſchön. 8. Gute, treue 
und wahre Freunde ſind ein großes Geſchenk eines guten und gütigen Gottes. 
9. Die Eichen und Buchen find hohe und dicke Baume, 


- EXERCISE AFTER SECTION XXVI. 


1. Die Kinder 


lernen. 


gehen in den Garten, um Roſen, Nelken und Lilien zu 
brechen. 2, Die Eulen und Fledermäuse können das Licht der Sonne nicht 
leiden. 3. Aufmerkſamme Sier ime leicht die deutſche Sprache 
4. Kennen Sie jene Zimmerleute und Maurer? 5. Ja, fie 


haben von meinem Vater Korn, Weizen und Gerſte gekauft. 6. Man ſagt, 
das Tabat, Mais und Reis in Nord-Amerika gut gedeihen. 7. Jener 
Wundarzt weiß zu leben und fich das Leben angenehm zu machen. 8. Ein 
geſchickter Arzt kennt die Theile des menſchlichen Körpers. 9. Der Nid- 
grat, die Rippen, die Schultern und viele andere Theile find von Knochen, 
und die Zunge, bie Lunge, vas Herz, die Leber н. f. w. don Fleiſch. 


Besides the stock of words the student has already ‘acq 


wired 


and oth rswhich he may acquire. from the following lists, a 
Dictionary may also be made available, The following con. 
nected view of the different declensions of the adjectives and H 
nouns will be found convenient for ready reference. | | 

(The lists here referred to will be gicen in our next Lesson.) 
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these animals, which, though closely allied, differ amongst 
"each other in minor particulars. A strong resemblance in 
‘| habits and manners, however, runs through the various mem- 
¥ THE«ZORILLA—THE POLE-CAT—THE FERRET— bers of this group. ~ ^ * У 
à THE STOAT. The tail of the Cape zorilla, which is furnished with long 

Tun Zorilla is a native of Africa, It excavates in the ground hairs, is carried егесі, and the hair so spread as to form a 
a burrow or hole for its dwelling-place, the claws of its fore- | plume. In this respect; as well as in the style of coloaring, it 
feet being very powerful, and well adapted for this purpose, | з proximates to a race peculiarly American, which is remark- 
The hair on its head is short and smooth, but on other parts of | able for its overpowering odour. This when present in other 


LESSONS IN NATURAL HISTORY.—No, XVII. 
(ORDER; Carnivora.) 


„ THE ZOXILLA. 


LI 


body it is long, coarse, harsh, and moderately thick. An 

1 5 teat black and white longitudinal stripes 
appears on the back; the head is black, with a white oval 
mark on the forehead, and & white mark oceupies the space 
between the eyes and theears. The under surface and limbs are 
wholly black. The diversity а 
ў i ong individuals all called zorilla, has 
mentor UR al distinet species of 


which takes place in the arrange- 


creatures Sf the genus, is neither so offensive nor so lasting as 
in the species just mentioned. 

That such a'peculiarity should be noticed in the zorilla, will 
not excite surprise when the animal is known to be an African 
pole-cat. The English kind, often called the foumart, is from 
seventeen to eighteen inches in length, measuring from the 


point of the nose to the insertion of the tail. The tail is short 


and bushy, and abou: three inches in length; the ears am 


© 
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=> 


‚short, round, and tipped with white; the usual colour ie a | ће beneficent Cri 


ER A ACT erre 
sides are coyered with hair of two colours; the ti 
like the rest e gant d a tawny hue. 


Thi the pole-cat can make rapid progress 
is iy leaps, Р owing to the shortness of its 
legs, when wal: the belly appears almost to touch the 


round. In preparing to leap it arches its back, and then 
БАКЫ а forcible. secas It ean creep up the side of a wall 
with great agilit i 
This animal a as its retreat. woods or thick brakes, 
where it burrows underground to the length of from two to 
three yards, and then generally forms a round chamber among 
the roots of the trees. It seldom leaves its hole during the 
day, but as the shades of evening come on, it rouges from its 
repose, begins.to prowl abroad, and proves as mischievous as 
a fox, Its ravages are sometimes greater than those of that 
destruetive animal, whole broods of chickens being often 
killed during a single night, and their bodies left on the spot. 
Its voracity extends also to the old fowls, ducks, geese, and 
even turkeys; nd not content with killing one and making 
а meal, it sacrifices all within its reach. „Bell mentions 
an instance in which sixteen large turkeys were killed by a 
pole-cat in the course of one night; and another in which ten 
ducks were destroyed in the same space of time, and in the 
morning, when the door of the outhouse in which they had been 
shut ‚was opened, the perpetrator of the outrage marched out, 
licking his bloody jaws, without the slightest sign of alarm, 
‘The pole-cat will moreover, become a fisher. Bewick men- 
tions "that during a severe storm, one of these animals was 
traced in the snow from the side of a rivulet to its hole at 
some distance from stream, As it was observed to have 
made fre ‘trips, and as other marks were to.be seen in the 
5 not easily be tei eg its 5 was 
ехај foumart was taken, е пе eels were 
discovered to be the produce of its nocturnal exertions. The 
РМа оаа be made by the motions of the eels 
while in the mouth of their enemy. This is by no means a 
solitary instance. On another occasion, the nest of & female 
pole-cat was opened, containing five young ones; while in a 
side hole were packed forty large frogs and two toads, scarcely 
alive, each having been paralyzed by a bite ugh the brain. 
The fur of the pole-cat, generally called Fitch, is imported very 
extensively from the north of Europe, and is plentiful in the 
furriers’ shops in the m . Fitchat and Fitchew are 
names for this animal found in 2 
Closely allied to the pole-cat is the Ferret, a somewhat 
smaller animal, The general resemblance between the two 


crentures is strong, pt. that the ferret has a yellowish fur, 

and its MES are red, 8 of Africa, and has 

b in various countries of горе to reduce ће 

of rabbits, (ir: TAN N 
To these ani the ferret has am instinctive antipathy, It 

is said thatifa dead to a young ferret, which 

has never seen one е; and if a live 


rabbit be set before yaxe 


shown : for it lays ho і 
it, and refuses to quit its 
with the blood of its prey e е 1 
rabbits from their burrows, are mi N 

would gorge themselves with blood, and then fall asleep. 
some instances, they have got rid of the muzzle and weke t 
only to be removed from the hole by digging for them, or 
smoking them out. Both these methods have even been 
resorted to without effect : the ferret has made good his retreat 
during the summer, preying on the rabbits; but when the 
winter sets in, ferrets either perish from cold, or leaving the 
burrow, àre easily taken. 

The Stoat is found*in Europe and Asia, and, it is believed, in 
America. It closely resembles the weasel, but it is a full third 
larger, It has one marked peculiarity, ina change of dress. 
In the summer, its general colour is a pale reddish brown ; but 
this, as winter advances, gradually changes to a pure white, 
which becomes universal, except at the tip of the tail, where it 
is, at all times, black, In its winter livery, its fur, called 
Ermine, becomes a valuable article of commerce, In England 
the stoat seldom assumes such a pure whiteness or such close- 
ness Of fur, as in Norway or Siberia—a special adaptation of 


of antipathy 


districts where they are caught; 
sterlin; 


force 


cator to protect the animal from the intense 
ld of those regions. Ermine is imported in large quan- 
ities from the north of Europe, The skins are sold in the 
at from two to three pounds 
the hundred, $ 

The habits of the stoat are precisely the same as those ofthe 


weasel; but while it does not disdain a water-rat, it preys 
habitually on hares, leverets, ü 
prey by the scent, 
two leverets, two leveret's heads, two young partridges, and a 
pheasant's egg—a suflicient proof of its-carnivorous voracity ; 
but beyond these, there were 
end at the extremity of the hole, was thelittle maurauder dead. 
It might be supposed that such an accumulation of plunder 
indicated a provident disposition; but many naturalists are of 
opinion that stoats seldom devour any of their prey until it 
begins to putrify— in this respect, being like some human 
beings who have contracted such a 
fond of high game. 


and other’ game, It hunts its 
In the retreat of one stoat there were found > 


the heads of two other levereis, 


depraved taste, as to be 


The Martens may close our present article 03 creatures 


of this class, The beech-marten, distinguished by u white 
breast,is the more common in this country. 
also found in this island, has by a yellow breast and throat, 
This animal lives like a squirrel 
ofthe north, both of Europe and America, climbing them with. 
the utmost facility. It is said to have a cuckoo-like propensity, 
usurping the nest of a squirrel or a bird, the original tenant 
becoming a sacrifice to the marten’s rapacity, The general , 
colour qf the fur, whit a 

hair is a deep chestnut, except on the throat and margin of the 
ears, where this colour gives place abruptly ta a tine yellow. 
In summer, the tints not only become ligh er, but the fur 
shorter; and the toes, which during the winter were well pro-“ 
tected with woolly hair, 
claws are entirely exposed, 


The pine-marten, 


among the trees in the forests 
of two sorts 01 


h consists,as is usu: 


are deprived of their covering, and the 


LESSONS IN LATIN.—No. L. 
By Joux Е, BEARD, р.р. 
" GOVERNMENT BY VERBS. 


A vena may govern a noun, e. g., 
\ Amo т, * 4 
1 love a son. 


‘Here the noun lium is dependent on the verb amo; by the 
пе verb filius, the nominative form, is changed 


into ‘the accusative form, or the form of the object, 
| With the noun, one Ог more may be connected; 
also one or more; in which case the pronoun and the 


adjective will ‚the same gender, number, and case as the 
, presenting an instance.of concord or agreement, e. g., 


amo Silium meum minorem natu, 
A love my younger son. 


Instead of a noun, the object of a verb may be à pronoun, 


б 


dee. . : 
5 Amo te. r 
AN i Dlove-thee, TT 

| All verbs do not govern nouns, Tu general, the verbs which 


ns are transitive verbs inthe active voice. Intransi- 
much as theis action does not pass over to an 
do not govern nouns, tet 

the examples just given, the nouns, &e., are in the 
accusative case. Verbs govern nouns in other cases, The 
noun, when governed by a verb, is said to be the object of the 
verb. The object of & verb may be a noun, a noun and 
adjective or participle, or a pronoun, The object of a verb 
thus explained may be in either of these cases, namely, the 
genitive, the dative, the accusative, the ablative. Here you 
see in the Latin a great divergence from the English, in which 
the object is always in the accusative or the objective (so called 
from'its being the case of the object) case, Isubjoin instances 
of each of these governments: 

Verbs wits THEIR GOVERNMENTS. я 
1. The object in the Genitive: Miserere mei, 
Pity u. 


D 
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Medetur 

Ф 2 i 3 Hecures the eyes. ~ E 

; he Vs beaches reed — 
Ablative: 


Dative; oculis, 


Fungitur munere. 
زي‎ SF چا‎ a9 He performs , is) dudy. 
Some verbs have in the same sentence two governments, e. g., 


deco 


а, т He teaches tie boys music. per » 
A verb may also haye two objects in unlike cases, e. g., 
Dat librum puero. T 


He gives a tool: to the boy. "s 
it jeg on dat, and, consequently, dat 


Both librum and 
general rule" may be given їп 


is said to govern 
these terms,— " У 
Transitive verbs. in the active voice have two governments, the 
Mes and the remote; the near isthe accusative, the remote is the 
lative. E 
The same ferb may govcra two different cases, е, g., 


Sapiens eget tiullá re, ж а 
o Buerwise man wants nothing, D 


Aegrotus eget medicinae. _ 

The sick man wants medicine. , 
The verb eget takes in one sentence, the ablative; in another, 
the genitive, These diversities of form generally involve some 
eliversity of signification, Egeo gue to be without, not to 
have; also to need, to require, „In the first sense egeo tales an 
ublative, the ancient wise man could be without nothing, for he 
possessed all things inasmuch as he wanted (wished for) 
nothing, The sick man, on the contrary, has occasion for 
medicine, inasmuch as he is sick. 

The two meanings are so much alike that they are sometimes 
exchanged the one for the other ; thus we find medicini in the 
ablative; and the genitive is employed when the ablative might 

"have been expected, F ^ 

Having given a general view of the government of verbs, I 

shall take up each case in succession ; and first, | 


VERBS WHIOH GOVERN THE GENITIVE. 


Verbs which denote an active or quiescent state of the feel- 
ings require their object to be in the genitive cate; such as 
misereor, miseresco, e. g., 

Eorum miserert oportet, 
It is proper to pity them, 
Instead of а verb, you may have an adjective with ost, e. g., 


He is enduring of (Ж endures) labour. 
Certain impersonal verbs take a genitive together with an 
agcusative for their object, e. g., . ? 


Piget me stultitiae. 
I am ashamed of my folly. " 
This, literally rendered, is, it shames me of my folly, showing a. 
compound object to the verb piget. 
A neuter pronoun, corresponding in relation with the noun 
in the genitive, stands in the accusative, e. g., 
Id ne pudet te? 
Art thou not asliamed of that? 4 
Verbs which signify to remembergnd to forget, also to remind. 
and to Maori Ti ae their object in itive. Such words 
are memini, I remember; reminiscor, cath to mind; recorder, T 
recollect; obliviscor, Lforget; moneo, Iput thee in mint; admoneo, | 
I admonish ; commoneo, Ladvise;, commonefacio, I warn, e. g., 


practeritorum. 

Similar in truction is the phrase venit mihi in mentem: 
alicujus rel, literally, i£ comes to me into the mind something, 
that is, something occurs to me, is suggested tome, We also read 
venit res in mentem, the thing comes to my mind. » vibus 

"With verbs of remembering and forgetting, the accusative is 
found instead of the genitive, е, g., та - 

I remember. inna, I stu. 


This is specially the case if the object is а pronoun in the 


neuter gender, Recorder, I сай to mind, requires an accusa- 
tive. Recordor may also have after it the depu de, with 
its case, de w x wi 

Instead of thesimple verb, we may have its equivalent in an 
adjective, and the eopula est. Thus, instend of he forgets, we 
may say, he és forgetful.» u ene „a number of adjectives 
denoting states of mind are f. um the genitive, е. g., 
prudens (for providens), foresesiny, prudent; gnarus, knowing; 
perftus, skilful; conscius. (knowing with), ious, aware of; 
rudis, destitule of, untrained; memor, mindful ape 2 

Here we may place the phrase certiorem facere, to inform, 
which has 2 genitive object, e. g., p : 

Certiorem me fecit tui consilii. 
Ie informed me of thy plan. 

Some adjectives are denominated verbal, inasmuch as they 
are derived from verbs, and have a verbal meaning, thus edax 
from edo, J eat, signifies eating. Verbal adjectives in ax, as, 
capax, edax, ferax, rapax, tenax, govern a genitive case; as, 
tenax propositi, Arm to (his) purpose, Certain ‘participles, also, 
when used as adjectives, take a genitive, e. g. amans patriae ; 
appetens gloriae; diligens veritatis; metuens futuri; sitiens 
sanguinis, The Pays differs from the wdjectivein this, 
that while the participle denotes a single act, the adjective 
denotes an habitual state, When, then, these participles are 
used as participles, they require the government of the verbs 
to which they belong, Sitiens, employed as ап adjective, hus 
a genitive ; but when used as a participle, it.governs.an accusa- 
tiye like its verb; as, | * 

Tiberius sitiens sanguinem, Sejanum interfici Jussit ; E 

~ Tiberius, thirsting for blood, commanded Sejanus to be put to death. 

Verbs which denote fulness, abundance, or want, take their 
object in the genitive case. Adjectives of signilar import govern 
a genitive case, e. g. — 

Adolescentem suae temeritatis implet. t 

He fills the youth with his own'rashness. 
This is an instance of a, verb with a double object, an accusa- 
tiveof the person, and a genitive of tho thing. y 

The verb potiri, to make yourself master of, takes the genitivo 
in the phrase rerum potiri, 4% seize the helm of government, 
to oblain power. over; though generally potiri requires the 
ablative, n 

Adjectives, too, denoting 


such a state of mind as is implied 
in having power, possessing ability, or ‘the’ reverse, take a 
genitive after them, Hence arises combinations which the 
student may be glad to see translated, e. g., virtutis compos, 
endued with virtue; mentis impos, weak of © mind; sui potens, 
master of himself; exsors culpae, free from Di ; tationis par- 
ticeps, sharing in the possession of reason ; rationís expers (ex 
and pars), having no part, no share, that is, devoid of reason. 

The adjective proprius, denoting that which belongs or is 
peculiar to a person, takes a noun after it in the genitive 
case, e. g., B 


Firi propria est fortiuto, * 
. - Courage is a property of man. 
So proprium in the neuter is employed to designate the 
special property of an object, e. g. - 
d est vitium sencetutis proprium, | 
2 “This is the special fault of old аре, я 
By ап elipsis of proprius you may explain what is commonly 
called n of passession or quality, e. g., er d 
n Hic liber fratris mei est. 
This book is my. brother’ s, 
Virorum fortium est dolorem pati, 
To bear grief isthe part of brave men. 4 
Vir est summae pictatis, кун, 
He i$ a man of the greatest piety, 
The quality is sometimes put in the ablative, & 
Aristoteles vir erat summo ingenio, w 
greatest ability. 


Aristoteles was а man df the. 


Allied with the usage of proprium is the phrase nostrum 


est, vestrum est, meum est, &., e. g., 
Nostrum est parentes amare. 
^ Jt is our duly to love our parents. s 
From the idea of partaking or sharing in anything seems to 
have arisen the use of the genitive with the adjectives ren, 


e 


} 
$ 
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accused of; manifestus, proved guilty (Scotch, proven) ; noxius, 
‚ criminal, liable to punishment; compertus, detected, e. g., 
Manifestus est rerum capitalium. + 
p He was clearly convicted of a capital crime. n 
And hence is explained the genitive-used with verbs, which 
‘to accuse, acquit, condemn, ‘With such verbs, the 
crime is in the genitive, and the person accused or acquitted is 
in the accusative, e. g., - 
Ne quis ante actarum rerum accusaretur, 
Let no one be accused of former deeds, 
In such cases it may be supposed that сай, on account of, was 
originally employed, and is now understood, as the gram- 
matical phrase is; if so, then this is an example of elliptical 
construction. Many peculiarities in all languages have arisen 
from ellipsis, or the omission of a word or words. 
The penalty to which a convicted person was condemned 
may be in the genitive or in the ablative, e. g., 
1, Genitive :—Damnavit eos capitis. 
‚He condemned them. to death. . 
2. Ablative:—Damnayit hostem terıiä parte x: 
He condemned the enemy (to lose) the third part, Se. 
үк 80 the priceis put in the genitive or the abla- 
tive, Ifthe exact sum paid for an object is stated, it must be 
in the ablative case. If any indefinite word is employed, that 
word is put in the genitive, e. g., 
Quanti emisti librum ? centum assibus” ы 
For how much did you buy the bool? a hundred asses. 
In a similar manner the genitiye is used after verbs which 
denote to value, esteem, or regard, e. g., 
Divi a sapienti viro mimini putantur. 
А Riches are little thought of by a wise man. 
This genitive bears 'the name of the genitive of price. In 
agreement with it stand several neuter adjectives, used sub- 
stantively, in the genitive case, e, g., magni, at a great price, or 
greatly; pluris, more, for more; maximi, af а very {е price, 
very dear; so plurimi; also parvi, minoris, minimi; quanti? 
how much? tanti, so much; so muchas, tanti quanti; tantidem, 
Jor the same sum; quantivis, for whatever you please; nihili, of 
no value; flocci (foccus, a lock of wool), as in flocci faeere, not to 
care a straw for; nauci (naucum, а trifle), ав in homo non 
pauci, a worthless fellow s pili (pilus, a hair), as in non faeit pili 
cohortem, Ле docs not value the cohort a bit pensi (pensum, a 
task), аз in pensi habere,to care for; assis (ass, a small Roman 
coin), as in non assis facere, nof to care a Farthing for." 
Nearly connected with the genitive of price is the use of the 
genitive with interest and refert, 
Hoc vehementer interest Reipublicae. 
This greatly concerns the Commonwealth. 


Refert is made up of the ablative re and fert; hence arises the 
genitive, e. g., illorum re fert, if bears on the concern of them, 
that is, if concerns them, And so we are enabled to explain the 
fact that the possessive pronouns (mea, tua, sua, nostra) are 
with refert employed in the ablative case; thus, re mca fert; 
те {ий fert, &c, These phrases, howeyer, appear without the 
re, or, rather, the re appears as a part of the verb, Taking the 
forms as they actually appear, e. g., refert. nostrá, refert vesträ, 
&c.,.we must construe the possessives as if they were ersonal 
pronouns; accordingly, refert men Must be rendeted if con- 


cerns me, 


As the 


= 
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Religio, onis, f. religion, ir the plural, religious observances, 
riles; verecundia, ae, f. modesty, respect; praeteritus (praeter and 
eo), a, um, past; opera, ae, f. labour; est operae pretium, it is 
worth while; consultus, а, um, familiar with; juris consultus, 
versed in equity, or law; used as а noun it denotes æ barrister, or 
legal philosophers Aruns, Aruntis, m. a man named Aruns ; num- 
mas, i, a piece of money ; famulus, i, m. 4 slave. 


Exen@ises,—LAtIN-ENGLISH. 


Caecina milites temporis ac necessitatis monent; nunquam 


proprium stultitiae aliorum vitia' cernere, oblivisci suorum ; ві 
apud te plus auctoritas mea valuisset, nihil sane esset quod nos 
poeniteret ; res adversae admonuerunt eos religionum; infelicum 
hominum misereor; me vitae taedet; nunquam primi consilii 
Deum poenitet; Virtus plurimae exercitationis indiget; pueri 
meminerint verecundiae; boni homines praeteriti temporis cum 
voluptate reminiseuntur; verus amicus amici nunquam oblivis- 
citur; venit mihi Platonis in mentem ; non venit in mentem pugna 
apud Negillum lacum? est operae pretium majorum diligentiam 
reoordari; oblivisci nihil soles nisi injurias; illud me précclare' 
admones; de lacrimis tuis recordor ; Terentianr moneatis de testa- 
mento; Conon erat prudens rei militaris ; Cato reipublicae perit 
et juris consultus fuit; conscia mens reeti famae mendacia тїзїї; 
ignarus est astrologiae; rudes sunt artium hi homines; Pompeius 
me certiorem fecit sui consilii; Pythagoras sapientiae studiosos 
appear philosophos; homo gloriae appetens saepe a virtutis vis 
deflectit; quis famulus amantior domini est quam canis? vir pro- 
bus tenax est propositorum bonorum ; Ciceronis aetas virtutum 
ferax fuit; Carcer mercatorum completus est; vita sine amicis 
insidiarum et metüs pent est; referta quondam Italia Pytha- 
goreorum fuit; Gallia frugum hominumque fertilis fuit; 
inops est auxilii humani; se tertium esse evi fatum foret 
urbis potiri dixit; exploratum mibi est te posse iius regni 
potiri; bestiae rationis et orationis sunt expertes; omnes vir- 
tutis compotes beati sunt; ira est impotens sui; id est cujusque 
proprium quo quisque fruitur; Tarquinius fratrem habuit Aruntem, 
mitis ingenii hominem ; Xerxis classis mille et ducentarum navium 
fuit; insimulavit eum fugae et pavoris; te culpae libero, fili; 
parti pretii est homo; agellus erat centum milium nummorum : 
magni mihi erunt tuae litterae ; quanti est ista hominum gloria? 
Sextilius magni aentimabat pecuniam legibus. partam; pravi 
homines sua parvi pendere, aliena cupere solent; pluris putare 
E utile videatur quam quod honestum, tur, issimum est; emit 
'anius hortos tanti quanti Pythius voluit; vendo meum frumentum 
non plaris quam ceteri, fortasse etiam minoris; ego non flocci 
pendo homines illos nefarios; rumores senum. severiorum unius 
assis aestimemus; non assis facis ше; quanti te facio ? non assis; 
hic servus nauci non est; ludere hano sinit, ut lubet, nec pili facit 
unius; quod permagni interest, pro necessario saepe habetur; 
Julius Caesar annum ad solis cursum accomodavit ut trecentarum 
sexaginta quinque dierum esset ; Claudius erat somni brevissimi 5" 
Senonum civitas est imprimis firma et pauna inter Gallos auc- 
toritatis; magni judicii, summae etiam facultatis debet esse orator ; 
fies nobilium tuquoque fontium; cujusvi hominis est errare, 
nullius nisi insipientis in errore perseverare; tardi ingenii est, 
rivulos consectari, fontes verum non videre; nihil est tam angusti 
animi tamque parvi quam amare divitias; praeter Capitolium atque 
arcem omnia haee hostium erant; jam me Pompeii totum esse 
seis; duri hominis, vel vix hominis videtur, periculum capitis 
inferre multi; tempori cedere semper sapientis est habitum; 
Popilius claves portarum suae potestatis fecit; multum interest 
rei familiaris tuae te quam primum venire; tua et mea maxime 
interest te valere;* non tam interest quo animo scribatur quam 
quo accipiatur; id meá minime refert; illorum magis quam suä 
hoe refert; epistolae inventae sunt ut certiores faceremus absentes, 
si quid esset quod eos scire aut nostr& ant ipsorum interesset; 
salutis communis interest te esse imperatorem ;*? non refert quam 
multos libros sed quam bonos habeas; Caesar dicere solebat ron 
tam вий quam reipublicae interesse uti salvus esset;*? aeger est 
animi ; amantissimus est tui ; confusus et incertus animi abiit, 


ENGLISE-LATIN. | 


It concerns the republie; it concerns me; it concerns them; it 
concerns all; it concerns no one; my son has informed me that he 
is about to return home; thy daughter has informed her mother 
that her husband is well (valére); I am confused in mind; bad 
men are often confused inanind; the queen reminds the senate of 
the crisis and the need ; I am weary of the business I have under- 
taken; good men pity bad men; they are weary of life; I am 
reminded (it comes into my mind) that thou hast a wife; he recol- 
lected past things ; thou art skilled in military affairs ; is thy mind 
conscious of rectitude ? I will inform thee of my plan; a boy, eager 
for letters, will become wise ; the sea is full of fish; thy sister has 
(is of) a mild disposition ; riches are highly valued by most men ; 
what did you give for that book ?+ they donot care a farthing for 
me; it is ours to command, thine to obey; he was accused of 
treason (proditio), he will be condemned to death; the enemy has 
got possession of thekeys of the city. " 


*123 Inthese instances it is seen that an infinitive mood may be the 


Atticum suscepti negotii pertaesum est; sapientem nunquam sui 
poenitet ; grammaticos officii sui commonemus ; homo nefarius 
corte aliquando cum dolore flagitiorum suorum recordabitur ; est 


2 


subject ofa verb. Те valere is the subject to interest; as te esae impe: 
torem is the subject to interest om its second occurrence, In the p 
instance a clause, uti salvus esset, is the subject. 

f Thatis,for how much didst thou buy that book. 


LESSONS IN FRENCH. 5 


LESSONS IN FRENCH.—No. LVL 
By Professor Louis FASQUELLE, LL. D. 
(2.) AVOIR, —INTERROGATIVELY. 
Invrearrve Mone, 


SIMPLE TENSES. 


REE. 


| COMPOUND "— 
PAST INDEFINITE. ч 


Aije? у have I? | Ai je eu? have 
As. tu œ hast thou ? | As-tu eu? «hast thou 
A-t-il? (#) has he? | A-t-il eu? has he | a. 
A-t-on? (&) `1 has one? A-t-on eu? has one S 
Avons-nous? ave we?| Avons-nous eu? have we | Š 
Avez-yous? have ?| Avez-vous eu? have » 
Ont-ils? . > ive they | 
IMPERFECT. PLUPERFECT. 
Avaisje? had Т?) Avais je eu? haa 
Avais-tu? hadst thou 1 | Avais-tu eu? hadst thou 
Avait il? Lad he ? | Avait-il eu had (= 
Avait-on ? had опе? Avait-on eu? ‚had one 3 
Avions-nous ? - had we ? | Aviong-nous eu, had we 
Aviez-vous ?. had уои? | Aviez-vous en? hat you 
Avaient-ils ?. had they ?\ Ayaient-ils eu? had they J 
PAST, DEFINITE» PAST ANTERIOR, 
Eus je? uad 19 |Eus-je eu ? май I 
Eus-tu hadst thou ? | Eus-tu eu? hadst thou 
Eut-il e. had he? | Eut-il eu? had he | s. 
Eut-on ? "had one? Eut on eu? had one [s 
Eümes-nous? had we ? | Eümes-nous eu? had we 
Efites-vous? had ?| Eütes-vous u? had you. 
Yurent-ilg'? had they? Eurent-ils eu? had they, 
"FUTURE. FUTURE ANTERIOR. 
Aurai-je? shall 1 have? | Aurai-je eu? shall 
Auras-tu î è shalt thou havê? | Auras-tu eu? shalt thou | s, 
Aura-t-il? will he have? | Aura-t-il.eu ? shall he 
Aura-t-on f shall one have? | Aura-t-on eu? shall one 
Aurons-nous ‚shall we have? Aurons- nous eu? ` shall we 
Aurez-vóus ? will you have? | Aurez-vous eu? shall you 
Auront-ils ? shall they have?! Auront-ils eu? shall they 
CONDITIONAL. MODE, 
" PRESENT, PAST. 

Aurais-je? should I have? ; Aurais-je eu? should 
Aurais-tu ? shouldst thou have? | Aurais-tu eu? , wouldst thou | =. 
Aurait-il? should he have?) Aurait-il eu? would he 3 
Aurait-on ?. would.one have? | Aurait-on eu? would one 
Aurions-nous ? would we have?| Aurions-nous eu? should we 
Auriez-vous ? . would you have? | Auriez-vous eu? should you 
Auralentils?: should they have? | Auraient-ils eu? world they 


(d.) AVOIR,--NEGATIVELY AND INTERROGA- 
- TIVEL 


IwpricATIVE Mops. 


SIMPLE “TENSES, 


e PRESENT. PAST INDEFINITE, 
N'ai-je pas? have I not? | N’ai-je pas eu, have 
N’as-tu pas ? ast thou not? | N'as-tu pas еп? hast thou | a. 
N'a-t-il рав? nas he not? | N'a-t-il pas eu, has he | $ 
N'a-t-on pas? Лаз one not? | N'a-t-on pas eu? has one >< 
N’avons-nouspas? Aave we not? | N'avons-nous pas eu? have we | З 
Wavez-vous pas? have yownot? | N'avez-vous pas еп? have you | $ 
N'ont-ils pas? have they not? | N'ont-ils pas en? have they y) 
IMPERFECT. PLUPERFECT, 
N'avais je pas? had I not? N'avaimje раз еш? had T) 
Wavais-tu pas? Лайв? thow not? N’ayais-tu pas eu? /iadst thou | =. 
N'avait-il pas? "had he not? | N'avait il pas eu? had he 
N'avait-on pas? had one not? | N'avsit-on pas eu? one H 
N'avions-mous pas? Лай we not? | N'avions-nous pas eu? had we $ 
N'ayiez-vous pas? had you not? N'aviez-vous pas eu? Лай you 
Navaient-ils pas? Aad they not? N'avaient-il pas eu? Лай they ) 
PAST DEFINITE, PAST ANTERIOR. 
N'eusje pas? had I not? | N'eus-je pas eu? had 
N’eus-tu pas? һай! thou пої? | N’eus-tu pas en? лайзі thou | 
N’eut-il раз? had he not ? | N'eut-il pas eu? had he | "3 
N'ent-on pas? had one пої? N'eut-on pas eu? * Лай one += 
N'eümes-mous pas? Лай we not? | N’eümes-nous pas eu? had we * 
N’eütes-vous pas? had you not?] N’eütes-vous pas eu? had you 
Mgurentils pas? Лай they not ? | N'eurent-ils paseu? Лай 


COMPOUND TENSES. 


(*) See Lesson 4, Rule 6. 


FUTURE. 
Waurai-je pas? shall I 
N'auras-tu pas? shaltthou 
N’aura t-il pas? shall he. 


N’aura-t-on раз? 
N’aufons-nous pas? shall we 
Naurez- vous pae? ` shall you 
N’auront-ils pas n shallthey. 


PRESENT. 


N’aurais-je pas? should 
N’aurais-tu pas? shouldst 3 


N’aurait-il pas z should p? 
N’aurait-on pas? -should one. 
N’aurions-nous pas? should we 


not have? 


N'auriez-vous раз? should you 
N’auraient-ils pas? should: they | 


pis E "ils pas eu? = 


FUTURE ANTERIOR, 


N’aurai-je paseu? | shall T] 
N’auras-tu pas eu f shalt thou 


T). 
N’aura-t-il pas ец? shall he 2 
N/aura-t-on pas eu? shall one Ei 

- 


"N'aitres-vous paš eu, 


тА Filmen Inch Е shall they ) 


Conprrrowar, Moz, * 


rasr. 
N'aurais-je pas eu ? should 
N’aurais-tu pas eu? shouldst 
thou Ii 


N'aurait-il pas eu ? should: lieth 
N’aurait-on pas eu? should one 
N’aurions-nous pns eu? should. 


N'auriez-yous pas eu ; 8 


DEBE 


(5.) ETRE,—70 BE,—AFFIRMATIVELY. 


INDICATIVE Море. 


. SIMPLE TENSES, 


*" “COMPOUND TENSES, 


PRESENT. PAST INDEFINITE, 
Je ss; Гат J'ai été, 1 have been 
Tu es, thou art Tu as été, thou hast been. 
Il est, he ts Il a été, ‚he has been 
On est, - one is) On a été, one has been. 
Nous sommes, we are | Nous avons we have been 
Vous étes, ye or you are | Vous avez été, you have been. 
Ils sont, they are | Ils ont été, they have been. 
Г IMPERFECT, PLUPERFECT, 
J'étais, I was or used to be | J'avais été, I had been 
Tu étais, thou wast Tu avais été, thou hadst been 
II était, he was II avait été, * he had been 
On était, one was | On avait été, one had been. 
Nous étions, we were | Nous avions été, we had been 
Vous étiez, you were | Vous aviez été, you had been. 
Ils étaient, they were | Ils avaient été, they Лай been 
PAST INDEFINITE, ^ PAST ANTERIOR, » 
‘Te fus, Tras) Jens été, +I had been 
Tu fus, thou wast | Tu eus été, thou hadst been 
1l fat, ‚he as II eut été, he had been 
On fut, one was | On eut été, one had been 
Nous fümes, we were | Nous eümes été, we had been» 
Vous fütes, you were | Vous eütes été, you had been 
Ils furent,. they were Ils eurent été, they had been 
FUTURE, FUTURE, ANTERIOR. 
Je serai, I shall be, will be | J'aurai été, I shall} 
Tu seras, thou wilt be | Tu auras été, thou shalt | = 
II sera, he shall be II aura été, he shalt | X 
On sera, one shall be On aura été, one фу 
Nous serons, we shall be Nous aurons été, we shall, Š 
Vous serez, you shall be | Vous aurez été," you will, 
Ils seront, „ they shall be | Tis auront été, they will 
е Coxaıtıonat, Море, » 
PRESENT, ? PAST. 
Je serais, I should be | J'aurais été, should 
Tu serais, thou shouldst be Та aurais été, thou oui 
II serait, he would be II aurait été, he would: 
On serait, one should be On aurait été, one would | 
Nous serlons, we would be Nous aurions été, we should’ 
Vous seriez, you should be] Vous auriez été, ze should’ 
Ils seraient, they would % | Tis auraient. été, „they showd 
IMFERATIVE MODE. 
Sch, be thon М 
Qu'il soit, det him be ie. 
Qu'on soit, letone be я 
Soyons, let us be 
Soyez, be ye or you * 
Qu'ils soient, let lem be, d 


PAST. 
Je chanterals, I should, or wouldsing | is chanté, _ Ishould 
thou Tu auraischanté, thou Se, 
he would 


he should sing | Ils aurait ehanté, 
one should sing | On aurait chanté, 
sing | Nous aurions chanté, we would |: 


you sing | Vous augiez chanté, уон W, | = 
2 | lie chanteraient, {hey world sing! Ins auraient chanté, they would J 


IxrruaTivz Monz. 


Que 
Que vousayez été, that, 


۰ FUTURE. FUTURE ANTERIOR. 
Je chanterai, I shall or will s ing J'aurai chanté, Iw 

Tu chanterüs, thou wilt sing Tu auras chanté, ёйои halt = 
1l chantera, Де will sing| II aura chanté, he will З 
On chantera, one will sing On aura chanté one will $ 
Nous chanterons, ave shalt sing| Nous aurons chanté, we shall 3 
Vous chanterez, you will sing Vous surez chanté, you will 
ils chanteront, they will sing Ils auront chanté, they shall 


› 


Ruin 2.—When the divisor: is a whole number, and the divi- 
dend a fraction, Multiply tho-denominator of the fraction by the 
given whole number, and place the product under the wumerator, 1 
йө resultis the answer. The reason of this rule is plain from | 
Principle 3&Art 12, p. 134, vol. II. Tt may be observed, iow- 1 
ever, that if the numerator of the eine БА ean be divided by tHe 
given whole number without leaving a remainder, it will be easier 
0 to do, and place the quotient over the denominator, the result 


1 that you may be 
Qu'ils soient, that they may de) Qu'ils aient été, that Chante, ` sing thou 
n t Qu'il chante let him sing 
латта, TLUPRRYLCT.. Qu'on chante, let one sing 
Que je fusse, that I might be | Que j'usse été, that 1 might „Chantons, $ let us sing 
Sid eere] that thou mightest be de Que tu eusses été, that Chantez, sing ye or you 
Quas "nt le mie be Qu'il ett été, — that he might ор тне ы, 
s t été, а _ 
+ да one might be | зоп ett été, that ono might | X aus Sisrvxcnys Морь, 
Que tho sos an, that ste might de | Que nous enssions été, that T i SIMPLE TENSES COMPOUND TENSES, 
mig PRESENT. PAST, 
Que An that you might de) Que vous eussiez été, that you Que je chante, that I may sing) Que j'aie chanté, 2 that I may) 
«c might Que tu chantes, that thou mayest sing.| Que tu ales chanté, 22 85 5 
Qu'ils fussent, that they might be | Quills cussent été, pou they 
* might Qu'il chante, that he may ae Qu'il uit chanté, that à en Tui > 
M Qu'on chante, that one may sing ait chanté, that onemay El 
„1хїїхтїїүє Mone, Que nous chantions, that we may sing mous ayons chanté, a weh ® 
PRESENT. e a PAST, i | 
"Yu lo be 1 Avoir été, to Rave been Que vous chantiez, tat youmaysing) Que vousayezchanté, that you) = | 
Pirticırre, è | Qu’ilaghantent, that jay may sing Quits aient chanté, (Aat Hn < | 
PRESENT. COMPOUND, * = may J | 
„ del want été having bei IMPRREECT, PLUPERFECT. | 
лө мр r | 
"WPast on Passive. * Que tu chantasees, tat theuzaig/dest Que tu cusses chanté that thou › | 
Eid, deen Ў . sing N mightest 
Qua! chantât, Лаг he might sing Qu'il efit ehanté, that. е might 5 | 
= N Qu'on ohantàt, that one might sing | Qu'on. eft chanté, uuo B | 
ue nous chantassion: 3 ue nous eussions chanté, thal f g 
EINST CONJUGATION; ENDING IN ER. 9 1 9 ME 4 
QUIE MODEL VERB. Que vous chantassiez, that vomit ave Yous eussiez chanté, thal | 
CHANTER, 70 SING. Quite chantassent, et might Que sen eat fre 
Inproavive Mops, Атик 
"giwrLE TENSES. COMPOUND TENSES.” | 4 tima Mo 
ФА + - PRESENT. PAST, 
PEBER а ааа Chanter tosing . | Avoirchanté, , to have sung | 
a chante, > Zsingy J'ai chanté, I have sung PARTICIPLE. і | 
Tu chantes, thowsingest Tu as chanté, thou hast sung iiid. OR 
Tl chante, lie dinge Il a chanté, he has sung r 8 $ ne - 
Оп chanto, one sings | Qa a chanté, * one has sung Chantant, -singing | Ayant chanté, having sung | 
Nous chantons, wesing| Nous avons clianté, wé Aaveayng PAST OK PASSIVE, 
Vous chantez, you-sing| Vous avez chanté, уои have sung Chanté, sung T | 
Ils chantent, they sing | Ils ont chanté they have pns ^ | 
IMPERFECT, PLUPERFECT. = i 
Jechantais, Twas ue or I, J'avais chanté, J hed LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC—No. XXV. \ 
Tu chantais, бшен oa Тї avaischanté, thou hadst > 
N chantait,” lie wis гант He had HI VULGAR PRACTIONS. 
ОНЕ one was singing|On avait chanté, ons Jad Tis following bre the answers lo the exercises given in our lust 
Nous chantions, we were singing] Nous avions chanté, we had Е lesson :— 
Vous.chantiez, you were singing Vous aviez chanté, уон had EXERCISES TO PROBLEM VIII. 
Is паа they were singing Ils avajent chanté, they had о GN e 5913 (2) T (33 79182; (4) 
PAST DEFINITE. . PAST ANTERIOR. dr 
3 4 VLE 4,—Answers: (I. 6513; (3.) 3402. Hs ‚(у wo 
Je chantai, I sang or di J'eus chanté, I had sung 9881 eh 
Tu chantas, озм Tu eus chantes, thou hadst sung зо ; 6) її; (6) Чай, , 
1l chanta, А lie gang Il eut chanté, he on Med EXERCISES TO PROBLEM IX, А 
Оп chanta; х On eut chanté, one гил ' А 
Nous chantümes; | Nouseûmes chanté, te Jad sung (6) 4 b FREE. ( 96,0% i (5): 1; (% 200 
Vous chantätes, Vonseütes chanté уои Aad sung. 17653 j (6.) 400. u 
Ils chantèrent, ihey gang Ils eurent chante, they hadsung DIVISION OF me IONS. | 
“т | 


E SOLUTIONS. : Ea 75 


is then the answer, in lower terms. This process is also explained 
in the place to which we have just referred. . ч 


Examete l.— Divide $- ке witty 
е Here, 8X12 = 96; and the answer. 

EXAMPLE 2, е га? - 

Here, 15621 is the answer. 


. Tindithe-quotients indieated by the following ex itat — 
, (1) 49; 2) #212; (3.) 1 113 (49, +59; (5.) {+ 
-37; (6) $3400, - ê 


> г ® 
Rye 3.— When the divisor is a fraction, and the dividend a 


sary first to find how many parts of the same kind that the divisor 
consists of, are contained in the dividend; and then to find how 
often the parts of which the divisor consists, are contained in those 
5 of which the dividend consists, Now the number of parts of which 
the dividend consists is found by multiplying it by the denominator 
of the divisor; and the number of times that this product contains 
|| the number of parts of which the divisor consists, із found by 
dividing it by the numerator of the divisor; hence the, rule. 
RExAMPLE.—Divide14 by f. 
Here, 14%8= 112 ; nui 1125 — 221, the answer. 
D EXERCISES. „ 
Find the quotients indicated by the following expressions:— 
a.) 1223; (2) 172-1; (.) rb; (.) 10005; (5.) 
1rd б. 76k. à 
Rune 4. —When tlie divisor is a mixed number, and the divi- 
| dend a whole number. Reduce the mixed number to an improper 
fraction, and then. proceed according to the p: rule. The 
explanation of this rule is included in that of the preceding one. 


* ExamrLe.—Divide 120 by 143. 
Here, 142 — 42; 120 K 4 — 480, and % = Sg, the answer. 
EXERCISES, 


Find the quotients indicated by the following expressions :— 
1.) 112-7}; (2.) 1602-92; (3.) 1000-14; (4.) 800-800}; 
D c 6. 112; (6 220003, 1 
| Russ 5.— When the divisor is a whole number, and the divi- 


dend a mixed number. Reduce the mixed number to an improper 
fraction, and then proceed according to Rule 2. The explanation 
of this rule will be the same as that of Rule 2, 2 

M Ехлмріж. —іуіде 142 by 5. 

Here, 14$ — 42; 4 20 and gg == 235, the answer. 

Otherwise.—Divide the integer of the mixed number by the 
divisor, and note the quotient and remainder. Then, bring the 
remainder and the fraction of the mixéd number to an improper 
fgaction, and ccording to Rule 2; the result annexed to 
the former quotient will be the same as before, 

Exaurıe.—Divide 142852 by 9. 

Here, 14285--9 = 1587, with 2 as the remainder ; then 22 — ^ ; 
and 7X9 — 63; whence, 4% is the result to be annexed to 1587 ; 
and 158721 is the answer required. 

According to the former rule, the process would be as fol- 
lows:— 2 

First, 14285) — 22925. then, 79 = 63; and = 1587 
35, the answer, as before, б ап. + 

и EXERCISES, , 


Find the quotients indicated by the following expressions :— 
(J.) 1737; È.) 1008-12; (3.) 140083-9; (.) 4783965 
17112; (5.) 1000718; (6.) 17-800. 


Rute 6.— the divisor and dividend are both mixed num- 
bers. Reduce them both to improper fractions, and then apply 
Rule 1. The reason assigned for Rule 1, is equally applicable to 
the present rule. 

Examene, Divide 5% by 31. ц 

Here, 52 == 17, and 8125; then MNT A Hii; the 
answer, 

EXERCISES. A 
- Find the quotients indicated by the following expressions: 

(1) 7493; Q.) 9835-1735 fg 40755-9955. (£) 14287 

„815 6j 1000310}; (6.) 122-215. : 


— — 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS AND QUERIES. 


At the request of several ingenious correspondents, we in- 
|sert the solution of the following query, proposed: at p. 836, 


| 


“If a hundred yards of string were wound round a stick an 
| inch in diameter; what distance would a person have to walk 
| (supposing him to keep at the end of the string and the string 
to be always kept tight from the stick), in order to unwind it. 

Let т be the circumference of a circle whose diameter is 
lone inch; then the number of inches denoted by v will be 
unwound from the stick at every turn of the string. Now in 
100 yards of string there are 3600 inches; whence +92 =the 
number of turns of the string before it is entirely unwound. 
But the person who unwinds the string will have to describe 
in ERU as uu ie oY of circles as this number 
denotes, the circles ves continually varying 1 inch 
to 7201 inches in diameter. Hence in L 
gression of circles whose involutes are described, the first term 
will be 1 * and the last term 7201 v, But in such a pro-* 
5 series is equal to half the sum of the 

st and last terms, multiplied by the number of terms; 
wherefore 3601 = X 2809 — 3600? 3600 = 12963600 inches 


==204 miles and 1060 yards, which is the answer to the 


` | question. Ы 


This question is more properly solved by means of theDif- 
ferential and Integral Calculus as follows: in n 
the adjacent figure, let the circle A D n re” 
present a section of the stick perpendicular 
to its length, Bet y в bea part of the string. 
unwound, and a r a part of the involute or 
path of the unwinder, Let the are APof | 
this curve ===; the radius of the-cirele A 0 
or na; tho radius vector P oz ғ; and 
the angle A c r zz 9. Then by the unwind- 
ing of the string, the straight lime P в, which isa tangent to the 
circle, is equal to the are } D A. From47, I. E. we have » n = 


[ДУН 


0 — a); and by Trigonometry, the аге BDM se — 

$ a 
and the arc a рса 0; therefore the straight line rB= the 
are BD DIA = a во pat ; consequently, / ( a?) a 


DM e cir z 
sec pads and On ree Tc Now, by 


‘the Differential Calculus, we have der, [4724-72 482], 


and by the Integral Calculus, 2 = fy EF], D 
? p 2d rar 
by the preceding notation, we have Vies VET 


aðr meant A ا‎ ст por 
ГҮ T «s — dri whenced 0 AUT 
P 12 — 42 P rdr 
di, md г == fv [dr ? + us d] a Now, by 
integrating this value of Between the limits Sa, aud r= Û, 
brdr b? — 42 . Y 
we haye, m bud E and in this expression, suppo- 


30003) 2— (4) 2 
sing 0=3000} inches, and a=} inch, we nave GI GE 
2.3600 ++ 3000 12963600 inches, the whole length of the 
string, which is 204 miles and F 


This question was solved in а manner similar to che pro- 
ceding by А LEARNER; Greenock ; and to various 
other modes, by E. C. Ноониз, Islington’; J. J. Wnirzugan 
and J. Buoox, Paddock; J. Lovers’ and Tuowas Hartas, 
Manchester; the solution of thelatter being that which gave 
the answer nearest the truth, 


* The inyolute of. a. circle is the curve formed by graduallsMnwind- 
ing а string or thread wrapped round its circumference, » 


e 


E 
76 THE POPULAR EDUCATOR. 
MECHANICS.—No. X. " nearly as ible to the form juired, and are afterwards 
LESSONS IN ^ " тсн finished with the plane and adze. The ‘chief difficulty in planking 
NAVAL ARCHIBECTURE. ку а ship is to bend the planks to the required curve, previously to 
WOOD AND IRON. bolting them together ; this is usually facilitated by warping the 
IN the bui Of ships the English have long held an eminent | wood with steam. 2 ў ; 
position. ancient | forefathers were famous for their The beams of the vessel are the stout, sturdy timbers which 
oracles, and from coracles to iron-plated frigates is buta succession | stretch from side to side, and serve to support the decks, as well 
of EK ^ - аз {о bind the sides together. The beams are sometimes formed 
Tron ja fast i ] wood—ore against timber; and it is not | of solid timber! at others, of three pieces rearfed together. The 
ithout reason that a facetions contemporary makes the Jack Tar of | ends rest on planks, called clamps ; and iron brackets, called Anees, 
a future age cry, “Shiver my rivets,” instead of timbers! But bolt the beams and the timbers of the ship together. 
although iron vessels are rapidly Place of- Sur ordinary | After the have been secured the decks are laid down, and 


wen 
craft, it may not be inappropriate to ibe briefly the process of 
ordinary ship-boilding. = - i 
, ARCHITEOT'S DESIGN. . 
First of all, the or ship draftsman. shis plan, 
and makes his drawin RR these ae AE 
made on the seale of a quarter of an inch to the foot, | 


* MOULDING THE SHIP. 


\ 


"The negt point is to mould the ship. This is done on amoulding 
floor, half the length and the full height of the vessel. The length 
and breadth and curvatures of every timber are chalked down by the 


draftsman; the two halves of the vessel are represented on the 
„ dhe lines intersecting each in all directions, but 
^ distinct, to be easily recognisable by the carpenters. 

then cut and adjusted to every chalk line, 


| not 


divide the hull into different storeys, 
storeys of а dwelling-house.. The decks ure usuall made of fir or 
pine wood ; the planks m from six to ten inches in breadth, and 
are laid Пе! to the keel; they are nailed down to the beams. 

The planks of the ship are bolted together when first laid on, 
but they are afterwards joined with trenails This operation is 
formed until the planks have had some time to season. 
The holes forthe reception of the trenails e with an auger; 
they pass through the outer planking and framework, and through 
the inner ‚planking also; the trenails, or wooden pins, are then 
hammered in, and are made to bind the whole three-Pouter plank- 
ing, inner planking, and beams—together. 


answering to the floors or 


. ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


and ele pel ded to the sawyers who have to prepare the 
timbers for the. The model of every timber is thus first 
chalked out, then cut in deal, then submitted to the sawyers, who 
hare EK {о follow their model, or rather mould, with the utmost 
prooi 7 з 


SAW-PITS. 
Tue timbers of oak or elm are prepared in a saw-pit ; they have 


to be salaries ted with great judgment—perfectly sound and 1 — 
crooked trunks for E ed, the different quality of wood 


bei 99 with regard to its relative value in different parts of 
tho ship, E 
BUILDING SHEDS. ^ i 
‘Tho ship is erected in what is called a building slip. The ground 


| 


UNE JEUSE ANGLAISE,—The best way to teach a young child 
French is by proceeding just in the same ы api you would in 
teaching English, Let it learn the names of t ings :— Lune, for 
moon; е, for mother &o. Teach it to ask questions in French 
by famifiarising it with the sound of the language. A young child 
cannot be supposed to understand the rules of grammar ; teach it 
to speak correctly without at first learning the rules. 

T. O. M. — When a young man asked Daniel Webster whothor 
the profession of the law was over-crowded, he said, “There is 
| plenty of room up-stairs ;" meaning that there is always room for 
inen of more than mediocre ability. If you are really clever, you 
will find ample scope for your ability. If you are a mero drudge, 
you will find not only the profession to whieh you allude, but every 


so denominated is cleared, and made tolerably clean ; blocks are 
then laid down from end to end of the vessel. They are made of 
oak, and placed one upon another to the height of three or four 
feet, at a distance of about six feet apart; they form the work 
bench on which the vessel is td be built. 

The first part of the ship laid down is the Keel. This is the very 
lowest part of the vessel—the backbone of the ship—it is usually 
made of elm, and in all cases, excepting those of very small vessels, 
has to be joined together by means of scarfing. From this Кее! 
spring theframe timbers, or ribs of the ship. Two of these timbers 
are most important; these are the stem and the sternpost. 
"The stem curves upward from the foremost end of the keel. The 


sternpost rises endieularly from the lower end. Both are 
formed of oak. The elegant curve of the vessel's stern is given 
by various timbers springing from tho sternpost, and called 


třansoms. Various lighter timbers spring from the stern, connect- 
ing it more closely with the keel, and joining it to the planks and 
timbers which subsequently form the sides of the ship. 

All along the keel, and at right angles with it, are laid strong 
timbers, slightly concave on their upper surface, and known as 
floor timbers. rom this flooring spring the various side timbers, 
known as ribs, These ribs are, of necessity, ly made" in 
several pieces, known as futtocks, being strongly compacted to- 
gether. The curyatüre and wei ht of these ribs render it impera- 
tively necessary to secure them in their position as the work of 
building proceeds. This is done by planks stretching from side to 
side with the keel, and called cross spalis ; and by shoring up the 
ribs on the outer side by poles and horizontal planks. 

The keel thus laid, the stem and sternpost planted, the floor 
timbers adjusted, and the ribs raised; we have the completed 
outer skeleton of the hull. 

The keel, the sternpost, and the stem are the main supports of 
the basement of the hull, There are three other timbers of almost 
equal importance; which bear a close BR to these. They 
are the Zee/son, the sternson, le transom. ‘The first of these is 
fixed above the timber flooring, and receives the masts; the 
second and third form in their respective positions the internal 
E SUUM ends of the vessel. 

е keel, ribs, sternpost, and stem are the skeleton of the ship; 
but the skeleton is not to be exposed. The framework of timber 
is covered within and without with planking, laid in nearly hori- 
zontal rows, or, as they are called, “strakes.” The planks are 
from thrge to six inches in thickness, twenty-five to thirty feet in 

length, Md usually of oak, In the saw-pit they are reduced as 


profession and trade over-crowded. 

L. B.—The word anagram is derived from the Greek, àvi and 
ypápna, a letter, and is applied to the transposition of the letters 
of a name or word, by wi a new word or name is formed. Levi, 
for example, may be transposed into wile, or evil. Astronomer, 
into moon-starer, or no more stars. The words Charles James 
Stuart can be transposed into Claims Arthur's Seat. 

IMPATIENT: The Act may be obtained at the Queen's Printing 
Office, near Gough Square, Fleet Street.— MATELOT: No; acquire 
it as you proceed. Defective.— F. B. (Leeds) is recommended to 
apply to the . Society associated with that denomination 
of the Christian Church to which he belongs. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo, price 28,, 

Live IN Drxm’s LAND ; OR, SOUTH IN SKCESSION TiME,— This 
book on the Southern States surpasses even ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin” 
in the extraordinary character of the scenes and incidents de- 
scribed ; and its interest, as compared with that book, is much 
increased by the fact that it is a genuine narrative of recent events in 
the Southern States, and not a fiction. 

London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 
Now ready, the First Monthly Part, price 5d., of 

Tur FAMILY Prayer Boox.—Edited by the Rev. EDWARD 
GARBErT, M. A., Incumbentsof St. Bartholomew’s, Gray's Inn 
Road, and Boyle Lecturer; and the Rev. SAMUEL MARTIN, of 
Westminster, Chairman of the Congregational Union for England 
and Wales. To be completed in 12 monthly parts. 

Now ready, the First Monthly Part, price 5d., of 

CAssELL’s HISTORY or ENGLAND, continued from the Death of 

George III. down to the Present Time, profusely illustrated. To bo. 
\ completed in Two Volumes. The Cato Street Con: 


„the Trial 
of Queen Caroline, the Passing of the Reform Bill, the Trial of 
O'Connell, the Irish Famine, the Repeal of the Corn Laws, tho 


Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, and tbe Cotton Famine are 
‚ воше amongst the many stirring events which.will be most ably 
| pourtrayed in these two concluding volumes. 

er Vols. I. to VI. of © CAssELUS ILLUSTRATED History or 

ENGLAND from the Earliest Period to the Death of III., 
are now ready, and may be obtained, handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 6s. each. 

CASSELL, PETTER, 


and Garry, La Belle Sauvage Yard, E.C. 
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Ву ALEX, Меушік BELL, F. R. S. S.A., 


А . Sy jan F 
A Professor of Elocution and Vocal Physiology, Member of the British Phonetic Council, Author of the ‘ Primei) 
Elocution ”— The Elocutionary Manual "—* Steno-phonography,"—&e, 


99. In order to apply the logograms, the student has but 
to learn the simple alphabetic list (par. 96.) he does not require 
to commit to memory the symbols for the derivative words. 
Let him write them merely as an exercise, His knowledge 
of the alphabet will enable him to produce them with sufficient 
accuracy for general notation, without special study. In- 
deed, in reporting, the simple radical logogram itself may, in 
most cases, be safely used for any of its derivatives. The context 
will generally preclude ambiguity. _ 

100. The following illustrations will sufficiently show the 
mode in which the logograms are written, and the certainty 
with with which they may be distinguished from other words 
in reading :— 


» 


/) 
TOM un 
Ld 


" - а а eos aah IR up 5 MES 
ee аса E 
pic -4 lu 2 м s ав E 
er ® - i 

. E F (бте " ss on 

Ba y e 4 ER » 
©, 33 
теа NUN LS 
E „ „ N 1-4 
Hr А 
ао DUM NE Д 

-A А "m * 4 
5 , 7 A g раи A = 

15) - . 
T . К 
Lcd x PETI UR 1. 
thet Le ie seis 


1. Вей be the Od and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 2. 
The King of Israel. 3, Thy Redeemer the Holy One of Israel, 4. 
Live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present evil world, 5, 
Having obtained eternal redemption for us. 6. Men and brethren, 
this scripture must be fullfilled, 7. All the Aea/Zen shall see my 
judgment. 8. Visiting the iniquities of fathers upon children’s 
children. 9. The author of peace, as in all cAůrches of the 
saints, 10. Education should be the common birthright of a| 

„free people, 11. I Knot not if it be unknown to you, but І! 
VoL. III. 


4 » 


IC SHORT-HAND.—No. VILI. 


ples of Speech and  . 


trust to your acknowledgment. 12, The Lords and Commons 
have now got possession of the New Houses of Parliament. 13, 
The right honourable lord introduced the bill in a speech of 
uncommon excellence, in which, he entered upon a detailed ^ 
explanation of the principles of the new measure, 14, Tho 
principal opponents of the motion were parties adverse to the 
popular interests. 15, A parliamentary committee has deen 
wisely ordered to inquire into the usages of the universities. 

101. This principle of constructing logograms may be 
extended to all the bie pon bee of Beenden 4 ba, 
bf, bg, bl, Ko.; db, df, dg, &e.; fb, fd, &.; each combination 
being assumed to represent a commongword containing the 
letters as prominent elements, and all derivative words being 
denoted by minute alphabetic additions to the root-symbol, 
A vocabulary of syllabic logograms, constructed on this prin- 
ciple, is in preparation by the author of these lessons. 


102, The subordinate words, as illustrated in the two pre- 
ceding lessons, are drawn on rather a large scale, to give the 
forms the more distinetness to the learner's eye, In practice 
they may be considerably reduced in size; indeed, as a 
general rule, the subordinate symbols, and all contracted letters, 
can hardly be written tco smali, 


103, The principle of crovrine the subordinate words con- 
structively, though a great assistance to fluent reading, and an 
effeetive species of punctuation, is not in any way essential to 
the writing. Those learners who may prefer to maintain a 
continuous line in writing, will find nothing in the system to 
prevent their doing so, The symbols “and” and “й” will 
simply require to be written as /ogograms—below the general 
line of commencement. All the other subordinate words may 
be written either in groups or separately, without ambiguity. 


104, In writing, whether with or without groups, the neatest 
work will be е by commencing the characters immediately 
om rather than upon, a line, 

105. It now only remains that we furnish a yowel scheme, 
in order to complete this system of short-hand, Vowel nota- 
tion we have shown to be, by this system, altogether wnneces- 
sary for all the ordinary purposes p disset but it is of 
cóurse indispensable for the accurate notation of “ speech as 
it is spoken," The learner will rarely have occasion to 


employ the distinctive vowel symbols unless in writing proper 
names, foreign words, or scientific terms. 


106, In the following classification, the distinctions are 
much more minute have been generally attempted. We 
can be strictly scientific here without danger of complexity ; 
for, while we enable the orthoepist to express every shade of 
vowel quality, the short-hand writer—to whom a knowledge 
of where yowels are, and where they are not, is practically 
sufficient—is put to no inconvenience, as he deriyes this 
knowledge independently of vowel symbols. 


107, The sixteen varieties of English simple and compound 
vowels are represented by nine marks, seven of which denote 
two sounds each, by being placed at the op or the bottom of! 
the articulation, The other two stand each for one sound 
only (ал and oil) and are placed at the middle of the articula- 
tion. A quantitative distinction may be made in writing the 
variable vowels in 27 and êre, йр and arn , on and and 
post; by making the symbol thin for the short, and thik for the 
long sound. 


NOTATION OF VOWELS, 


58.—N.8. 
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У /OWEL Ё simplicityg greatly superior ; in brevity, at least equal; and in 
Ф W ou eh | жуман, and easy legibility, valed by any system of short. 
Written at ГА 3 E ‘hand that, hes even been published, л 
Top. 3? „ale, an em, ex old, isle, | 115. This practical result has followed courses of lessons 
a ^ " given by the author, that pupils have been able to write cor- 

* ¥ reetly,—slow]y; of course, but with 20 the abbreviations, —and to 
FP l QT the 1 ith . and tolerable Be 
жат up í x after a single course of six lessons—in ‚some instances ufte 

пав ER › Кой оте, { pull owl. | andy four icum s У Ze stances after 
ere, : cud meo “116, The following comparative table of PRINCIPLES 4ND 
109, I.—Vowels pronounced bofore an artioplation are writ- | POINTS то BE REMEMBERED in PrrwawN's “ Phonography'" and 


ten at its /i side, or, if it is a horizontal character, above it: Berts Phonetic thane 
and those pronounced after are: placed on tke wight side, or 'sübstantiáté Our assi * e to the ental 
under, 170 wi — à m ? ;simplieitysofthe latter system. j 
II. The upper Part. af 4 letter, ds tiwtandsons Mie Hage, I5 coypanarixe VIEW OF PRINCPPLES "ASD rorxrs то 
i i Е > o Un Ar- 
i reckoned адор, whether Jh may have heen c арчын “MEMBERED INCHELU'S oxir (EHORTKHANDAND/TITMAN'S 
III. — The 0% end of horizontal characters is reckon*d the — 0 к > 


Shorthand or “ Steno-Phonggraphy " will 


dap. Principles. 
IV. Vowelsiöbfore'repeaters should be them, I. Voice letters x. А 
semen р J, Voiced represented 
and those nounced afterrshould be pla eee. by thick lines, \ no exeep- 
a The following words illustrate these;rules :— III. Breath letters represent 
eniltph, appetite, vsatiely,* юш, (Esaias, loyally? nee anc 1 
AIE 12 d i (AT. betters isim ple and cam. 
Ar рле тн: SAR RN E \ pound, »gyibolized „us 
х. p AE 8 fe D € pairs of е and breath, 
Sa CONCLUDING” OBSERVATIONS. : Boe no such) Ж k 
110, Its probable that many learners of this system mag ai 1 3 
not have been able practically to keep pace with our develop- Iv. hof: E A Олар. None: 
mentröfit : che earlier lesgens may still require, practice; tand, atweeh which the reverse ғ 
eee genie тб dee themadimental — д xelatioo Subai, K 
e oui 0 8 di iti D A 
am aceuracy ofr eh tic mal ysis amd station ie pee oy V. Contracted letters indicate [а moa T ar e wt 
E ed, Facility will bexthe:tertein;resplt exercise, Айз severalexcep-| но exceptions) 
3 e at EN R a eid till these hare becomea habit. 3 tions) 
idity will not fail to follow: е», VI. Vowel points reguireto be Whether initial, Only when jina? 
a en possible, ‚also, nd тау роне eid ane inserted. to, secure legi- medial, or" or 0 8 85 
they: saw the put е qe nis is but natural. "Letthem 3 Bd e. gd E ч 
nomin on with Wilgence: the whole ‘system is in their oi double. 
i 3 VII. Words containing. thejOniy by arbi- By the funda- 
M ЖИЫ many УЧЫНА . same letters are с Жол uby differ-| mental princi- 
e е public, that. pre) ens Decanting He be, distinguished without] ence of posi-| ple of writing, 
баало, g a matter Of course. 8 vowel points: tion, above, and without 
\vocates among the number of those who practise 10; and a below, or on any special 
new system, Sitrraises up wien et this deseriptionsis apt а line; or by| act of memo- 
less to be judged by its merits than to be misum „or ` Å хей peenlia-| k. 
at once condemned, by prejudive in «fayour. of that system imis ped y 
which happens to have been acquired by its critics, Thus the mode of writ : 
old alphabet orthography has still its partisans, notwithstand. | ing. 2E a = 
ur, superiority of a р honetic foundation for short- | VIII. subordinate grammati-[Umdistinguish- By the absence 
Vis д aaa Pa A cain de to i cal classes of words dis-| ed. of full-sizgl 
118.70 those aba hene a SE на eer tinguished from leading} FL cones 
gde e kes . ee de .. TU dE . ДК: 
c i - ` IX. Logógrams and arbitra Undistinguish- the absence 
But to those who! havo mbt yyetocommenced on ue rea rily abbreviated words| ed. i RI. full-sized 


distinguished from fully 4 ‘| charaeters,and 
written Words. $7 by segregation. 


POINTS TO BE REMEMBERED IN THE ORDINARY UNCONTRACTED 
4 WRITING, OF ARTICULATIONS. 


brevity. 4 Ё 

114. There i8, as most ОЁ our reds may-knowpa tem 

of phonetic: shott-hand-whith has been Bre the ple for 
à a 


many years, aud which is a great Ehpsovement on + i Pitman.| Dell. 
alphabetic methods, in Point "brevity.and legibility. "It was | Number of elementary symbols .. M 28 26 


in ile course. of am-attempt 10 use ‘this system for a ‘strictly | Additional symbols for compound articulations| 10 0 
seientifie. motation of spoken sounds ‘that, discovering in it Additional bol for m l 
several phonetie defects and inoonsistencies which unfitted it وب‎ repetit у 


tion "m di Сб u. m ER 
for that purpose, we Were leck to construct a nem scheme, ‘that |"pistinetive sizes Of Ali tieitharaeters ... 3 2 
zbould енй the anklogies Of thevelsmentssof»speech with танам dss df > os E С 
greater aceurgey, end Mich less aumplexitysofrdetail. Some teen upwards or downwards ee у: "7 0 
rears Of experi: "and the pra inble values of enclitie Xhovks, rings, а 


cating th to others, have tedito+itsigradual 
muni the system shay 3 

coi it is mow “presented to the: readers deine 
PorvsrAH Epvc&eom, challenging comparison With the older 
“Phogpgraphy,” and elaiming bo be, in peiat of 2, 


= The vowel-mark points towards the articulation for 18162011," and л 
from it for “ oil." і ` {шуут m 


» LI 
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LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 70 
E Tien | Bell. || studied irt its own elenrents'; let evei m pae 
i Ў zr] (dts оз 3 ry grammar be an ion of 
m Brought forward ve o apial 08 | 85 | the laws of the lan u eee ere In gram- 
. 5 of, alphabetie forms to) mar let there not be, as there was at Babel, a confusion"of-tongues 
other sounds E the E 9 94 The one E y weth * т 
z | usages of one language may "throw t upon another, "but 
rage sale) ER ы е А E 1. che laws of the Greek АРА (Pid АЕ iiis, or the 
Nui dires m P „2 л |j student of English. Every language resembles an independent 
Dis tte : e er m. | | commonwealth, arid, as euch, is And must. be governed by its own 
Rules ЮРЕ iy pops E — 2 A laws, aud owes obedience to one supreme authority thut js, 
Трае гт ару s Pd Ad E ТЫ the usages and customs of its best authors. 
en ring r ee In order me, more exactly aud elearzy to urderstand-what’in- 
тз Hexion is, studythese examples: к , PS 
У ae » à „John reads a “bok 
VOWELS. — (Scientific Notation). » u ae 2 A 
Number of English vowel sounds represented. 13 16 L wil now present these words Чо an errang, ed wo as lo show 
Varieties of English sound wnrepresented_ ... 3 0 hr LTR ааа Sh "o 
Sounds of ер “quality,” but (different Zahn 3 E E pia; ° 
ee on oe m аз paire of si Д Johu's * read an books эе 
short" vowels — .. .. 2 : : zi ^ = 
Sounds di M An each of these five pairs: of words there is, iyousee;imdiflerence ; 
5 Ran. 2 rh pairs че 8 0 thus, John: becomes JoZn's,:raudsvlsecomes-veud, «asbeconres jan, 
Number of krue quan pûr chat 5% boo becomes Soo and. I becomeswa, kiere; thenyare five es 
: р sialon othe ‘of words, whichpadmittingwfaariatio ablesof rinfldsion ; 
for scientific purposes, be represented-by He = р — e veil 
writing the symbols dark or light а... 5 16 these classes are the noun proper, the noun-commonytheryerb,ithe 
, | article, and the personal pronoun, 
POINTS TO BE"REMEMBERED IN THE FULL NOTATION OF Nouns are«aflected by inſlexion in gend@r,umamber, and спе, 
VOWELS, А | jT shall speak of gender in the first place, А 
Dak 2 я ||. Gender is #distinctionöfnouns in regard to sex. As there are two 
Number of simple characters КОК ө, 9 |еехез, the male and the!female, so properly there are but two 
Number of distinetive positions in which the + | genders, for gender is simpiy the grammatical term for that which 
marks require to be plazed DI 2 2 in physiology is termed sex. Accordingly, the very termmenten, as 
Rules for the placing of yowis ... EE "9 ‘1 in what is ealled the third or neuter gender, Ves adiu s0 
_ ۰ en —— — (chat neuter gender is properly the gender which is neither mascu- 
"Ageregnto f cos e ee enen eine, zi lance hiatha it lite being meithersmule 
* Aggregate of urtioulations i “85 43 nor female are said ta be in the r. Wit 
— d tk " * на 
Comparative total of points to be remembered, ; 103 w5 } THE GENDERS KNOWN/TROM:THEUSBEXEB. 1) 


» è і 
117. Vows being implied in the +s antieudaterskeleten vin 
Bell's system, sand weepaxáte.vowelimarks being rthus unneces-, 


` sary, thercomparativersimplieityuöf'Bellsiover:Pitman’s(short- 


hand is even greater than these numbers indicate, Tue LAT- 
VER 18, TO THE TRAUNDR, AT ORAST TWICH‘AS DIFFICULT AS THE 
FORMER, — | . | 


‘LESSONS N 4ENGLISH.—No. XLIV. 
MI = vis 
DBy-donuxR.DzaAnD, D. D. 
" "GENDER, 
Wonns are said to undergo inflexion ‚when they are capible;ó 
pen ferent forms-avearding to variations in the:senwe. 
nflexion,fithen, is the generalterm which «denotes this capability. 
And **therinflexions"' i used to:signify.the changes them. 
selves whichethe words of inflexiomanidergo. M 
These remarks imply that some words are capable, «nnd ritha 
other words are not capable of inflexiofi. John is a word e 
of inflexion, for John may become John's. Bat with is a 
which remains ever the same, and consequently is incapäble +o} 
inflexion, “ у : { 
Inflexion, (from the Latingin, upon, and fecto, I dend) їзда 
word of Roman origin, «signifying a bending, that is, a deviation; 
and soudemotes the deviations or departures of words fromthein 


` root«form vor: condition. In the Latin language inflexion, isya; 


marked*festure, and involves many importantychanges, | 
lich its prevalence is small. "In general; the variations сета 
of English-grammar arersomewhut indefinite, mndetermined padi 

variable, wanting the prominence, the finedness, and the shurp dis- 


tinctions found in the Latin'and:the Greek. "Some sort of remedy, Bull 


has been sought for in the application to Euglish of the terms, the 
definitions, and even the laws of cjissical grammar, The cffect had 
been to augment the trou! k the student. and to conceal or even 
destroy the+natural simplicity of our vernacular tongue, Every, 


language:basifacts and laws, of its own. These it is the business f P. 
the philosophical" grammariam to collect, systematise, and expound. | 


The Latin grammar is one thing, the Saxen grammar is another, 


and the English is different from both. Let every langnage be Fy 


female. Withootlie 


Sex. Male 
feminine. Neuter 


Geuder. Masculine 
Compare together these words, 


: d EA 3 A 
Masoudine. Man Husband bord, Не 
Feminine. ‘Woman Ife "Lady , “Heiress 


and you will not of see "what: gender means but Leurn e how 
gender in English is denoted ; in number one, the'feminine is-indi- 
| cated by a change at the beginning of the word, for man is made 
into woman; in numberefourg the feminine is indicated by a-ohnnge 
end of the word, for his made'into'heiress ; wliile-in mum- 
er two, the feminine is indicated by a different word. By au different 
word also is the feminine in number three dudioated inappeavance ; — 
Басі only, for dad (Anglo Samon davfdiey oldeScotch 
merely the feminine form’ of tue Anglo. Saxon «word 

hiaford, whith is our-do7d, sigwity ing muster or proprietor. 
Gender is marked in various ways. The primitive way of denot- 


ing difference of sex is probably the employment of onè word for 
the male and another for the female ; this usage-seemsemóktimceon- 
formity with the simplieity-which is um esseftial oharhoteristie of 
the English language, e. g. :— А 
* 1. SEX/SIGBIFIED NY DITFERENT "TERMS, 
line. Feminine. Masculine, Feminine 
Baer "maid" (maiden, | Gentleman “addy 
er) na doe 
Boy » irh, , Horse (stallion) ~ mare 
Bridegroom + "bride Husband wife 
Brother i mn 
Buck espewner 
Leow 
Bullock {steer ene 
[e $ ў ) madam 
Holt Gum 
Dog ‚daughter 
Drake “hint 
опе heifer 
Earl aunt 
Father sheep 
riar 
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Фа у, m, =» ple -u, clergy- 


man. б 
Gerber, m. , pl. 7; currier. 
Glaſer, m =8 pl ier, 
Golkſchmied, m, , plo e, 

goldsmith, ," 
Handſchuhmacher m 4, pl ~, 

glover. 1. 
Heischer m. =, pl. =, butcher, 
Hut, m. -en, pl. en, herdsman, 
Huſſchmied, m. es, s, pl. e, 

farrier. 

Juwelier, m. e, -8 pl -e 

jeweller. 3 , 
Köhler, m. 8, pl. =, collier. 

Filer, m, -6, pl. ~, (See Böttcher.) 
Künstler m. -ë pl. - artist. 


Kurferſchmüd, me. ede 8, ple e, 
braziers. 

Kurſerſtecher, m 3, pk -, en- 
graver, 


Maher, m. , pl. - mower. 
Marktſchreier, uu. 3, Pl. , quack. 
Maurer, med pl. — mason. 
Meſſerſchmied, . ez, -8, pl. -t 
* cutler. 

Mehger, m. +8, pl (Sees Fleijcher.) 
Muſikant, ть en, pl. en, musi 


cian, fitldler. " c 
Nachtwächter, э. -apl - watch- 
man. Ж " 
Näherin, . =, pli- -nem seams« 

tress. 
„Naturforſcher, m: -& pl. -, natur- 
alist. 


Doſihandlerin -ph nen, fruite 
* woman. ' 
Payit, m. es, pd. Я арћая pope. 
Perrfcken macher, m. =4 pl, hair- 
dresden 


- 


; IL Man, Der Mengi ~ 


Alter, n. -6 old agey 

Amme, f: =, pl. =7 nurse. 

Brant, f. =, pl. Bräute bride. 

Bräutigam, m. -4 ple -e bride- 

^ — groom. ] 

Ehefrau, . -, pl: en wife. 
Hemann, m. ec -8 pl. männer, 
husband. 1 Kd 

Enkel, m. -8, pl. -, graud-son: 

Enkelin, f. pl. nen, grand” 
daughter. 

Familie, £ =, pl. - family. 

Geburt, f. =, birth. — " 

Gemahl, m «el «8; pl. zu 


con- 
бета їй, ^», ply -tew $ 


‘sorts 


Nevner m. - 8, pl. -, orator. 
Sattler m: 8, pl. -, saddler. 
Schau ſpieler, m. -& pl. a actor: 
Schloſſer, m. -d, pl. =, locksmit 
i . es, 6, e, smith. 


г. 
Stiferxme-8, pl. -, rope-maker; 
Specerei hanpler, m. , ple -y 


oder. 
өф нш. =, Pl. ‘nen, embroi 
deres, $ 


Tag дис m. -§ pl. -, доуг] 

Tapezl rer, m. - & pl. -, uphol« 
steren: 

An m. -8, 51 -„deapers 
hrmacher, m. -8, pl. -, wat 
makers 


вафа f „ chen washer, 


Woman 
Weber, mod, pl. -, weaver. 
Wechsler, n. -3, pl. -, moneys 


Ahh, . 16 pl. ärzte, dentist 
Zuckerbäcker m. pl con- 
füetioner. 


R 
Pflege vater, m: -8 pl. väter; Heilung, f. =, pl. -en, cure. 
Schwiegermutter, f: -, pl. «miti 


mother-in-law. 
Schwiegerſchn, m. ez, -& pl. -, 
ſoͤhne, son-in-law, 
Schwiegervater, m. -6, pl. vater, 
fatherzia-law. 
Л. „ pÈ -miitter, 


ет. ^ 
Stieffohn, m. .es, =8, pL -fühne, 
Stiefvater, m. 


T 


-% pl. -väter, 


THE-POPULAR EDUCATOR. 
Жок er, . -s. pl. -, уісагу parson:| Baden, m 8, pl; -, cheek. Leben f. -, pl. n, liver. 
Pferdehanxler, m. -&, pl. - horse«|"Badenbast; m. -e8,-8, ріс - Batte Lippe f: -, pl. -m lip. 
dealer; whiskers. Lunge for pl. en, lungs. 
Philosoph, m. en, pl. -en, philo-| Barty ps. -es -, pl. Bärte, benrd. Magen, m: -e, pl. -, stomach 
sopher. Bein, u. cë, - 8 pl. -e, leg. Mark, u. es, s, marrow; 
Prei riger m. -8, pl. -, preachers. Blut, n. es, -6; bloods 
Prieſter, m. -8, pl. — Ppiest. ift; =; pl. Brüͤſte / breast. 


uſen, m. -8; pl. -, bosom. 


m: -, pl. „ thumb: Muskel / -, pl. -u, muscle. 
y Machen mo 


{бесин m. -8, pl -, elbow; , pl. =, nape: . 
pl’ 2 055 Nagel m g, Pl. Nägel: nail. 
„ flesh. Naſe. U pl. n, nose. 
t eee eh) nerve: 
— Nicren, pl. — loi . 


2 

„ pl. -n. rib. 

Muückgrat, m. & m. es g, pl e, 
spine: 

Sitel, m -t pk -, skull, 

Schenkel m: f, pl. -, thigh. 

Schlaf, — eg, -8 pl. Schlee 


temple: 
Schlag arer f. pl», + сен 


4, pl. ~e, brain. 
+8, Pl. e, joint, 
skeleton. 


e, et, sight 
tft m. 68, g, pl. züge. 
Uneamentz feature: 
0б, n. es, 6, pl. ser, limb, 
member. 


Salt; m. et, Pl. SITY, neck: , 
Haut, J. -, pl. Haute, skin. Seite, f/-, pl: -u, side: 
jn. ens, pl. en, heart. Stirn, F. , pl. en, forchend 


Hüfte, f. , pl. n, hip. Ware, fi =, pl. n, call, 
n =, pl. -1, throat, rg 5 pl. -u, cheek. 


nir, n. - pl. fite, knee, Zahnfleiſch, n. -es, gum. 
Knochen, m: -8; pl. -, bones Zehe, f. =; ple -n, toe. 
Korper, m. -, pl. -, body. Junge, fi =, pl. =n, tongue. 
^ 
I. MALADIES AND-INFEIRMITIES. Krankheiten und Ge 
brechen А " 
Anfall, m: -Spets phi [Айе fits Яве pL (Ste Blattern! ) 
Valſam, m. -8; pl. -e, balm. Quetſchung, f. =, pl. -en) contu- 
Blattern, pl. the small"pox. jon. un 
Beinegeit, 7 — blihtlness. v. es, -8, pl. e prescrip- 
Brechmittel, n. 5, pl >, emetic tion. 7 


Selbe F , pl. -n, salve. 


Bieber, n. =8, fevers 
„ n. 8, searletfever 


swelling. Schielen m. -s, squinting. 
Geſchwür, n. es, % pl e, ulcer. Schnupfen em. -6, cold. 
Gicht, f. -, gout: Schwindel, m. -8, dizziness. 
Schwiudſucht, f. =, consumption 
Heiserkeit f. -, hoarseness. Stammen, u. =0, stammering 
Huſten, m. =8, cough. . ct dumbness, 
olit, f- -, colie: Sucht, te, epilepsy. 
ташу, эл. cs, , pl. Krämpfe, Taubheit, fi -, deafness. 
cramp. ПИВ -, nausea. 
Krebs, m. es, p]. e, cancer. Unpaͤßlichfeſt, 7. — ple en, indis- 
Maſern, pl: measles; “ posi: š 
Mittel, n. -8; pl. -, remedy. 35 J -, pl. -en, disloca- 
Narbe, F. -, pl. -u, scar; tion. 


f: =, dropsy. 


Nervenfieber, n. -6 mervous-fever. Wafler 
3 v, pl. эп, wound. 


Omagh, f: -, fainting: 
, V. Anrıores or presse Kleitungsſtücke. 


stepfather. 
Mec o Bh нь M 5 85 of Pl. - great-grand- Aermel, m. s, pk sleeve. з Bt, mn che -g, pl. Flöte, crape: 
бш water, ж . pl. -viley Ur greater m -&, Pl Loder, N -es, 8, pl. - bänder, I +4, pl. Fride, dress, 
2 eem N эш Sok cn кнн, du m ii led, Pris pl. fringe. d 
Jungfrau. J. „ pl. -es, virgin: ment. gr 3 r лае 24 De 


Jüngling, m. -8, pl. -e young: 
man. 


IL run noman mon, Der menſchliche Körper, 


Arry / pl. = ein; 

жь. es, -, pl. -e arm. 

pfe, m. -& pl. - äpfel, eye 
1, pupil. 


Au genbraune, E -, pl -m eyes 
brow: $ 
Augenſied, u. beg, pl. -en. eye-lid. | 
Ungenwhinpern, pl. eye-laslıes: 
so 
3 


Baumwolle, f. =, cotton: 
Beinffeiter, pl. pantaldons 
Teo, m; eh, pl. -ftie; trimming. 


Granat, m. en, pl. -en, garnet. 

Gürtel, mot pl. =, sash. ° 

Saatnatef, -, pl. -n, hair-pin. 

Halsbaud, m. es, -8, pl -bänten 
neck-lace. , 

Halstuch, n. es, s, pl -tüches 
neck- cloth 


Haube fi =, pl. -1, cap. 
Hemd m. es, -£ pl. en, shirt. 
осп, pl. breeches. 


Pl. -u, $ 

Degen, m. -67 pl. =, sword. 
Diamant, m.. en, pl. en, diamond. 
Elfenbein, m. 08, ~8, ivory. 
Bäder, m. -, pl: -, fan. 


ы > » 
POLYNES IA. 
1 BOUNDARIES. 
Nonrn; North Pacific: = 
Sour: South Pacific. 
East: The Paciffe. 
West: The Pacific. 


Divisrons, or PRINCIPAL 
* Gmovurs.. 7 
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BIT... "P d A 
Masse TEN 

oe. Sos ©. 

e JN 
© гол | 


(The chief towns of those 
islands in the different 
groups which have any 
settlements, are marked in 
italics.) ¢ vv 
THE NEW ZEALAND 

ISLANDS. 


sun), and South Island 
or New Leinster. 
THE AUCKLAND 
ISLANDS. 
Auckland (Port Ress). 


THE CHATHAM ` 
ISLANDS. | 


Charles 


EN 


THE SANDWIOH 
ISLANDS. 


hoolawe, Lanai, Onee- > 
others. 


how, 

THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. 
Hogoleu, Yap, Oualan 
‘oupin т 
mourzek, Oulimirak, and 

others. 


. THE LADRONE 
ISLANDS. 


саап (4 Rota, 
‘Ninian, к m and 
others. 


THE PELEW ISLANDS. 
2 
Dabel- thu - Pellelew, , | 
Emungs, Coror, M 
long, &e. 
THE FEJEE ISLANDS. 


Tann or Tacanoya, Ambow, 
oe Nawihi, Lewu, 
C, 


THE FRIENDLY 
ISLANDS. ` 


Mes n. 
Y^ ey & Tort Taskzox! 


| VAN DIEMENS 


— f 
Middle 1,% 


Tongataboo, Еопа, Апа? 
mouka, Tofoa,- Lefouga, 
‘Vavnoo, and others, = 


NE Ө 
TIIE SAMOA ISLANDS. 


Savii or Pola, Manono, || 
Opolu, Маоппа, Manua, jj 7. t N. 

and others. 5 SA | 
«50024 1 

=O 

“asn ў 


LI ^ 
denos See SS 1| POLYNESIA. 
- e ee THE HERVEY ISLANDS. `` 
d ылыа 3 ,Rarok М 
4 af 120) ‘Aituta за, рея 


; THE SOCIETY 
CS + "ISLANDS. } 
vu ) IL Tahiti or Otaheité, Eimeo, 
A E Huaheine, Оића, Ulitea 
С To X T or Raiatea, Bolabola, 
Maiten, Maurua, Too- 
bouai, and others. 


THE ARCHIPELAGO OF 
LOW ISLANDS. 


E Oierrlont-Tonnere, Serle, 

ambier's, 'itenirn's, 
(Sor А - Ducie's, and many others. 
SG 


| THE JUESAS 
: IS! 8. 


#. Noukahiva, Oushouga, 
^ Ohivahoa, Taowatte, and 
others, z 


^ 
® MARQDESAS ISLS ө | ER 
DENE ^ 
‘he N ч Gulf of Hauriki, Bay of 
» Plenty and Hawke's 
Bay, in New Ulster, East 
Coast. Wangoroa, Ma- 
' nukao, and Kaipara 
Harbours, in New Ul- 
ster, W. Coast. Palliser 
Bay, Port Nicholson, and 
Porirua Harbour, Cook's 
Strait, E. Side. Cloudy 
2 Bay, Queen. Charlotte's 
т Sound, Admiralty Вау, 
Blind Bay, and Massacre 
Bay, Cook's Strait, W. 
side. Cook's Strait, be- 
tween New Ulster and 
New Munster. Pegasus“ 
DM Akaroa Harbour, 
and Port Otago, in New 
Munster, East Coast, 
Chalky Bay and Dusky 
— Bay, in New Munster, 
West coast; Foveaux 
Strait, between New Mun- 
ster and New Leinster. 


CAPES AND PENINSU- 
LAS. auf 


North Cape, Cape Maria 
Van Diemen, Cape Turn- 
again, and Cape Palliser, 


ET) 


“MOUNTAINS. 


Р 0 L Y N ES TA M Р | igor Manner, 


tie aa * - Mount Egmont, Ruapahu, 
И (om te Eazaterial. Seale) and Tongariro, in New 
= i — — 


1 T 3000 mm p Ulster. Kaikoras and 
- à + - Katamau, in New Mun- 

П | e ster; Mowna Loa and 
2 E с زس‎ SS | Mowna Koa, in Hawaii, 


Аузы, 
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Heſſentrager, m. =8, pl -, braces, 


suspenders. 

Kamaſchen, pk gaiters: 

Kamm m. es, s, pl. Kime, 
comb. е. 


Happe, fi =, pl. n, cap. 
Kleid, m. 
goyn. 
Kepfplitz m. es, head-dress. 
Kragen, m. -8, pla, collar. 
Leinwand, f. ~, linen. 
Locke, f. =, pl. eng curl. 
Muſſelin, eg, -6/pE e, muslinz 
Mütze f. =, pl. -n (Sea Kappe.) 
Nadelkiſſen,, m. =8 pl. — pine 
cushion, 
Эрла, f. =, pl. -n, needles 
Oberröck, m. es -8, pl. -röde 
frock-coat t 
Ohrring, m. 
* ring. Д К 
Welzwerk, ды Legge, ple se, fur 
Berle, ff. «рЫ en, pearl: 
Tomate, f=, pl. en, pomatum. 
Niech fläſchchen, u. , Pl. „ smel- 
ling bottle. 
Sing, m. se8, -8, pl. -e r ng. * 
Sammet, m; - phe, velvet. 


„ 8, Pl. e, ears- 


-8, PI. en dress, 


pem l- box, 


Scheere, f. -, pl. -n, scissors, |. 


shears 


Schlafrock, m. es, e, pl. -ride || 


dressing-gown. . 
Schleier, m. -& pl. -, veil: _ 
Schloß, ne es pl. -Schlöffer, clasp. 


Site, f. -, pl. -u, sock. 

Sonnenſchiem, m. es, -8 pl! ~e 
parasok- ; 

Spitzen pl laces. 

Sporen, mo -8, pl. - spur. 

Stecknatel, f. », pk -n, piu. 

Stiefelkuecht, m. es, -8, Pl. e, 
bootjack> - 

Strumpf, ms ee, s, pl. Strümpfe, 
stocking. 

Saffete ms ess, pE -e, taffeta. 

Хајде, / =, pl. n pocket. 

Uuterhoſen, pl, drawers. . 

Weſte f. -, pl. vest. 

Wichſe, A - ph n, blacking. ' 

Zahnbürſte, 77 =, pl -m tooth - 
brush. 

Jahnſtecher m -& pl. - tooth 
pick: # 


VI. TOWN: AND HOUSE Die Start und das Haus. 


Balken, m. pl. -, beam 
Bank, f. =, pl. -en, bank. 
Baumgarten, m. -8, pl. -gärten, 
orchard, 
Baumſchule, A, 


pl en, nursery? 
=, pl. en, library. ^ 
Birfe, V -, pl. n, exchanges - 
Brett, n. ~es; -8, pl. er, plank. 
Brücke, f. =, pl, -n, bridge 
Brunnen, . -8, pl. +, well. 
Gayelle, f. =, pl. ~n, chapel. 
Gaferne, f=, pl) =n, barrack; , 
Dach, n. es, pl. Dächer, roof. 
Dachrinne, J. -, pl. -m gutters 
spout 
Decke, J. - Pl. -n, ceiling. 
Dorf, n. es, 8, pl. Dörfer, village. 
Grdgeſchoß, u. =ſſes, pl. fit, pene 
floor. . 
бїт, m. -8, pl. -läten 
yindow-shutters. 
Flecken, ma - ipli; borough; 
Fußboden, m. -8, pl. -biven, floor. 
Gaffe, f. =, pl. en, lane. 
Gefiing’nifi,, n. «et, pl: 


prison. 
улије 


Gewächs haus, n. -es, ple 
grcen-house. 

Gewölbe, p1..-6, pl. Уаш 

бөйөн Др. ma. es, 87 
chime, 


pho -®: 


u, kennel. 
‚р. -, ſtärte, metro- 


pl. -1 hed 


yard. 
Hütte, f. 
Kalk, m. bye 5 
Kamin, need , Pl. e chimney. 


, Pl. 5, eottace, hut, 


Kammer, f. =, Pl. en, chamber, 

Keller, m. 8, pl 

Kirchhof, m. »es, 
burping- place. 

Krcchſpfel, n. -cà, —8. pl, e, parish. 
Kirchthurm, m. es. -8, pl. ⸗thürme, 
tower, belfry of a church. 

Š 


ellar 
, pl. 


с 
78, pl. “Bite court, 


Kloſter u. -saple Klẽſter eonvent, 
cloister. 

Küche, F. =, pl, u, kitchen. 

Lantheus, m. -4 pl’ ‘Fifer 
country-liouse. M 

Lanbſtraße J-, ple - highway. 

Mauer, F. , plan, wall; 

Meierhof, m. -e8, =8, pl. -höfe, farm. 

Möbeln) plo furniture. 

Mörtel, m. =8, mortar. 

Münze. Ju, pl -n, mint, coins 

Ofen, m» -8/ pbi Oefen stoves 

m. -e$, pl Paläſte, palace, 


Яшшред/, = ple en, pump, 
Mathhaus, u. es, pl. -hauſer, 
town-house, council-house. 

Miegel, m. 8, pl. = bolt: 

Saal, m. -es, -5, pl. Sale, saloon. 

Sacriſtel, f. =, pl. -en, vestry, 

Schauſpielhaus⸗ ља es, Pl. -häufer, 
theatre. 

Sthelle, F -, pl. п, bell, (small.) 

Scheune, , pl. n, granary, barn. 

Schlafzimmer, л: 8, pl. - bed - 
room. 


Schloß, fies pl. 16] 
Be рі. edle, 


Gifjieigt, in. - 6. pla-, slate. 

cen m. es, s, pl. >€, (See 
Kamin) 

Speicher, in. -& pl. gllt, garret. 

Spital, n. -es, -& pl. täler hos- 
pit: 

Stadtehor, n. -es, -& pl. e, gate; 
(of e walled town.) 

iertel, u. 8, pl, -, quarter 

о (he) town; 

Stall, m. es, 8, pl. Stille, 
stable. , 

Stockwerk, n. es, -8; pL ce, story. 

Stube, f. -, pl. -n, chamber. 

Treibhaus, n. -e&; pl. -haͤuſer kot- 
louse, 


2 


Treppengeländer nt s, PI. -pstair= 
case-rail. 

Thurm, 
tower, steeple. 
Umgebungen, Pl. environs, 
Vorzimmer, u. 8, pl. -, ante; 


chamber, 
oriatt, f. = pl. -ftätte, suburb. 


housed 


Tue following are the answers 


(ety). 
aay 


(J.) aa? 


— (nt) 


pegs; which is the answer, 


aut, f. „pl. Wänze, wall, (of a 


дуз (S.) 601-300 — а)у-{-8а; (9.). бах--жуз au 


Weinbergen, es, s, pl. e, vine- 
yard. 


ard. К 
т». es, 6, ple Thürme. Wiese, F., pl. n, meadow. 


Zeughaus, n. er, pl -häuſer, ar- 
sengla 1 
Zlegel әт. - Арі: -, a brick, tile. 
жаы Кел, m. es, ö, pl. -e, brick. 


tom-housé,. 


. LESSONS IN ALGEBRA.—No. III. 
ANSWERS TO THE: EXERCISES: 


to the Exereises in Addition 


Of Algebra, given in our last lesson, P. 40 
ANSWERS TO "EXERCISES FOR: PRACTICE, 


G8cx4+3b3-—livy ; (12%) Bab — 605 
18% — 2ar; (13% 8abe+-25abd--baeyz ; 
b); (17.) 


ANSWERS-TO-ADDITIONAL EXERCISES: 
3 (2.) 119 — 
50; (3.) 10% — 2-3 — 2; (45), 
6f; (6.) бу; (J.) (ad pb po) PO ees 


10825 — 140 P10 
2024; (5.) a— 
(8.) C EA 2) 2. 


SECTIONSHI, 
S'U BTR ACTON, $ 

ARTI 57 SbnTRACTION isthe finding, ofthe difference between 
any tuo quantities or collections af quantities, . 

Exercıse-1.—Charles has 5% 
How. many more pears: hus Charles than James?‘ 

In this example, we wish) to take 3a poars from 54 pears. 
But subtraction is denoted by the sign —, Hence the ex- 
pression 5a—3a pears represents the answer, Butöa-3e=2n 


„and James has 30 peurs. 


which these ope- 
you open а book 


from the negative eee, it will hare the same effect on the 


balance, as if you 


ded EO to the positivo or debtor side. 


59. In like manner, iff in the expression 126 бау vou take 34 


y 


from 123, it. will (have the same, effect on. t. 
‚you added ga. to hn and retained the negative sigi in the sum; 


„as if 


thus, 9454 is ће same as 120 — 34. Again, if in the expres- 


sion 12a— 50, you. 


in the difference, it will have; 
ion, as if ypu added За to 12 


154 —5a. 


em 54, and rejain the neg. 


e negative sign 
-effpct on the expres- 


| 
| 
і 


Zollhaus, n. -es, pl. -hauſer, cus- 


Exercise 2;—A. gentleman owns a house valued at £4,500; © 
but he is in debt £800. How much is he-worth ? 
Here we have £4,500+ £800: £8700) Ans. 


58: Let us now attend to the principle: 
rations are performed, Let us suppose 
account with your neighboury and that when cast. up, the 
debtor.side, which is considered positive, is £500, and the 
credit side, which is considered negative, is £300. On balanc- 
ing the account, you find that he owes уоп #600— £300— £200, 
Now, if vou take £50, from the positive or debtor side, it will 
lave the same effect on tha balance, as if you added £60 to the 
negative or eredit side; onthe other Напаў if vou take 4 


19—24, is the same as 


| вох Hence. universally taking away aypositivs quantity from an. 
algebraic expression is thevsame: im effect» as adding an eq 
negativa quantity; and taking awaya negative quantity» is (i 


sane as adding an equal positive one. 


* J e 


Ge 


= 


Bt 


61. Upon this principle is founded the following 
GENERAL RULE FOR SUBTRACTION. 


THE POPULAR EDUCATOR. 


| 35, From. 2 La, take 7ad—zy4d+hm. Here ay + 
(Tazaya hm) = — Tad ролу Ми, Answer. | 
66. On the other hand, when a number of quantities are to 


Change the signs of all the quantities to be subtracted, i, e., of be introduced within the marks of parenthesis, with — imme- 


the 9 a ir 
‘om — to = f quanti 
puer ia 0, 51) ; but, 


(Art. 55.) 


OTHERWISE :—Put the quantity to be subtracted in brackets, 
from which it is to be sub- 
tween them ; then apply the 


and write it after the quanti 
tracted, with the sign minus 
Rules of Addition. 


1, From 62-495, take 30-442. 


EXAMPLES. 


Here, Ohange the signs of the subtrahend but not those of 


the minuend thus :— 


0—34 — 45. Next reduce these terms, by Art. 53, and 


you have the answer 3а--5/. 


them Hpi apace pit AS = diately preceding it, their signs must be changed. 


if the quantities are UNLIKE, 
write the terms of the subtrahend after those of the minuend. 


Thus, 
—m-r5 — dz--34 — — (m — bad? — 37). ^ 
ExawrLES ror Pracwor, 

1. From 6ab-+4-72y+18d/y, take Згу-1-4а5Җ4-84/у. > 
2. From — 35ax lab — 37m, take — 30m— 15ab— 1002, 
3. From 9ay--1952-1-222c, take 12ay--315c-- 50a. 

4. From 8zy — 1045-464, take —12a1--10d-4-242 y, 

5. From Ta--6z-E-df--ryz, take Ir — 4a— Baf — lTayz. 

6. From 185c— 20-2291, take 41лу — Ade. 

7. From 21az--y--ac — ay, take 4a — bc-|-z —ys —de, 

8. From 212--40zy — 13a, take 42 + 10ab — 500. 

9. From 5zy, take 2ab-4+-30ab-+-ab—4ab. 

10. From 5az--16ay, take dar — ay--3az--4ay. 


2. From 165 ,3. láda 4. —28 5. —163 6, —14da 
Take 120 ба Ils —122 — Gia | 11. From ad, take — (e LA — f--g —A-— zy). 
Answer, 45 8da 212 =i = saa 12. From 7ad4-162y— Tag, take — (баб — 12zy-Fad). * 
7. 105 8,125 $ бда 10. —16 11. —122 12, — 6% 13. Introduce the following quantities within a parenthesis 
285 165 2 E ЭЗ Uer 7 — 14d, | with cepere ce A) ا‎ without altering their value; 
sr mate کپ‎ ———- } Viz. — 0 —c— . " 
„ i euh . Also, ab — айсу — x — уру — be Che. 
18. H6). 14. Háda 15. —28 16. —163 17. —14da 15, From 44 T0500, take 31244000. 
—12) — 6da +16 122 + 6416 е: eis. 
PSE ЖШ 5 ook 16. From 20% — 2y-1212aaa, take 15% — 2y — 12aaa. 
F ele |17. From — 8(048)-+10(e-fy), take 2(a48)—Olehy), 
n e Bad — буу. 18. From 4(a--/) 16(2—y), take 17 (u. C) LSG. 
20. F. баа! 21. 16аах: : 
Take 170% ecu: 19. From 2a — аа-а, take a— 4aa — 65а, > 
A asas a — Imp Yeu 2087 20. From 22-32 — zzz, take -I Or. 
i ipia „ 21. From 16 — 25а0--202--3у, take 32-+3y — 252041. 
ў 10% 24870 * 22. Prom 6(а—у)—17(а-Ьу), take 3(a+y) — 7(a—y). 


6 34 


ddd — 10dc — 2dddd — Ady 


23. From az —zy — my—6, take Gaz — бту —ay+-46 —7df. 


62. From these examples, it will be seen that the diference 24. From 66a — 42, take 20a — b—80a—16a— 304-5а. 


is 44 degrees, The di: 


to the other, 


23. From 2zy —1 Subtract —гу+7. 


тепсе bei 


In a thermometer, the dif- 
ference between 28 degrees above zero, and 16 degrees below, 
tween gaining 1000 pounds in 
trade, and losing 500 pounds, is equivalent to 1500 pounds, 

63. Proor.—Subtraction may be proved, as in arithmetic, 
by adding the remainder to the subtrahend. 
to be equal to the minuend, upon the obvious principle, that 
the difference of two quantities added to one of them, is equal 


ADDITIONAL Exercises, 


1. From 6242 — as, take 2x22 — b, 
2. From ау Herr, take a! — 4ay-- 6422 — 
i. 
3. From 4а3—8а4-1-16а5, take 3a5—4a44-5a5, | E 
4. From aie, take abc. 
5. From 442 — Baztar? — 245, take 24? — 4a?z — az?— д3, 
6 Take 2°— 322432 — 1 from 20432243241. 
о | T. From az?+öy2 take dy. 3 


The sum ought 


` Operation. Proof. j Г] 
Here, Диа 3 22у m gaa — ay +7 Subtrahend, —ä 
ubtrahen: —8 i Р » 
Raad , en LESSONS IN FRENG H.—No. LVII. 
24. From A4- 3óz 293. hy — a 26, nd— 76% By Professor Lovis Fasque LLE, LL.D, 
PEDE 3 Sa. шы чу, f 49.—Remarxs ох THE PEGULIARITIES or some Verns 
3 : ái N THE "ULIARITIES 
ë PADO ETUR bs thy + m mU 60у or THE First CONJUGATION. 
3abm — ay mE dar at] 7b Зай. (1.) In verbs ending in ger, in order to retain the soft pro- 
—Tabm +62y —20— ax ~— 42+150 —Tah--azy | nunciation of theg; the ¢ of the infinitive is preserved, when- 
IO Tay a бал Fa 8b Foa A a» | ever theg would come before a, or o :— 
64. When there are several terms alike in the subtrahend, = 1 458 eat; instead of nous mangons ; 
they may be united and their sum be used, Thus, 3 A ыш. Кы ыала pU. 


31, From ab, subtract Sam-ram--7am-I-2am-|-Gam. 

Here a5—8am-—am—7am-—2am —6am-—a— 19am. Answer, 

32. From y, subtract a a —a— 

33. From at be- Lgar-＋ Tic, subtract 4be — 2ar-}-bco+4ar. 

34. From ad+3de — br, subtract Bad Tbr — de Cad. 

65. The sign —, placed before the marks of ‘parenthesis which 

quantities, requires, that when these marks 

are removed; the ens of ай. the quantities thus, included 
us a— (2 — 

quantities e and +4, are to ee from a, 

expression willthen become 3 

an expression which has exactly the samemeaning as the former, | ending in ewir, Je reçois, I receive; J'aperçois, T perceive, 


includea number 
should be ¢ . 


the parenthesis andthe 


а, Answer у-—4а, , 


(2.) In verbs ending in yer, the y is changed into i, before e, 
es, ent, and e (not ассепіей!, followed by.r, and one or more 
vowels :— Е i 


Је раје, _ I pay; instead of је paye; 
Us essaient, theytry; 4 dls essayent ; 
Je paierai, Iwill рау; “ Je payerai, 


(3.) In verbs terminating in cer, in order to preserve its soft 
ronunciation, a cedilla (f) is put under the e when it comes 
signifies that the | before a or 0:— 
Remove 


c—d, 


Т This rule applies alse to o and u in verbs of the third conjugation, 


Je sime, 


Je mene, I lead ; 


. 
е ы Э - 
LESSONS IN FRENCH. | 85 
Commengant, commencing; instead of commencant ; wer CoxpiTIoNAL Mope, 
Nous plagons, we place s 6 nous placons. PRESENT, er. 

4.) In verbs ending in eter and eler; the ¢ or? of the in- Je finirais, I would finish | J'aurais fini, I shi 
finitive is doubled, when it comes before e, es, ent and e (not | Tu finirais, thou shouldst finish | Tu aurais fini, thou wouldst 
accented), followed by т, and one or more vowels :— III finirait, he would finish | П aurait fini, he might 3 

J'appelle, Teall; instead of j'appde; | On finirait, e one might finish | On aurait fini, one should Её, 
Te jetteral, Teill throw; “ je jeterai ; Nous finirions, we would finish | Nous-aurions fini, we would 
J'appellerais, e Lwould call; “ 7 ais. ie finiriez, you might finish | Vous auriez fini, you might Š 
(&) The following verbs form exceptions to the last rule, — | Пе finiralent, they N Ils auraient fini, they should} | 
Acheter, to buy: | Décolleter, torncover the throat + ~ P bratty E Mops. . E 
Bourreler, to torment ;| Etiqueter, to ticket; Finis, finish thou 
Congeler, to congeal ;| Geler, to freeze s Qu'il finisse, let him nis 
Colleter, to collar: Harceler, Чо teaze; Qu'on finisse, one finish ‘ 
Cequeter, to coquet ; | Peler, to peels Finissons, Tet us finish 
Déceler, to detect; Suracheter, to pay dear for Finissez, ‚finish ye or you 
Dégeler, to thaw ў Qu’ils finissent, let him finish, Р 
In the above verbs, when the ¢ or I comes before e, es, ent, or Sussunorive Море. 
«е (not accented) followed by r and one or more vowels, a grave PRESENT. g PAST, 
accent (`) is put over the ¢ which precedes the ? or /:— Que je finisse, that Imay) ue j'aie fini, Ja Tuy, 
Je pile, , Ipel; дерет, „ Twil peel; Que tu finisses, that thou mayest Que tu aies fini, thatthoumayest | X 
= J'achète, Ib: J'acheterai, ` I will buy. DE Doo vu hemay | «s | Qu'il ait fini, that he may Н 
» ; " M К m u' on finisse, that one may Qu'on ait fini, that one 
(6.) A grave accent is also used in verbs ending in N Que nous finissions, that we may H Que nous ayons fiui,t/iaz 1 f 
ecer, emer, | - ener, теи Que vous finissiez, that you тау |. | Que vous ayezfini,that you may H 
and the acute accent of the infinitive of those endmg in Qu'ils finissent, £hatthey may. Qu'ils aient fini, that they may 
écer, égler, er, érer, IMPERFECT. PLUPERFECT, 
ébrer, égner, _ émer, éter, Que je finisse, that I might! | Quejfeusse fini, that T might’ 
écher, égrer, éner, étrer, Que tu nisses, that thou mightest Que tu eusses fini, that thou 
. éder. éguer, - quer, 2 mightest 
is changed.into a grave one, when the @nsonant following the | Qu'il finit, that he might Qu'il eût fini, that he might | $ 
first e of these terminations comes before e, cs, ent, and e (not | Qu'on finit, that one might. i Qu'on efit fini, chat one might 3 
accented) followed by r and one or more vowels :— Quenousfinissions, that weynight. = Que nouseussions fini, that we > . 


Je céldbrerai, 


Isow, 
1 will celebrate: 


llrégnera, Je will reign. 


(7.) In the tables of peculiar, irregular, defective, and uni- 


ВЕ verbs, we will place 


a model verb of each class em- 


raced in the preceding remarks, and also include in the same 


remarks, with references to the 
$50.—RxavrAR Vi 


^ table the names of the principal verbs coming under these 


models. 
ERBS,—ÜONTINUED, 


SECOND CONJUGATION,—ENDING IN IR. 


- MODEL VERB. E 
FINIR, 70 FINISH. 
Inpicarıye Мор. 


SIMPLE TENSES. 


PRESENT. PAST INDEFINITE, 
Je finis, 1 finish | J'ai Ani, T have finished 
Tu finis, thou finishest | Tu as fini, thou hast finished 
П finit, he finishes Il a fini, he has finished 
On finit, ы one finishes | On a fini, Ы one has finished 
Nous finissons, we finish | Nous avons fini, we have finished 
Vous fini assez, you finish | Vous ауел fini, you have finished. 
Ils finissent, they finish | Ils ont fini, they have finished 
IMPERFECT, PLUPERFLCT. 
Je finissais, 7 а J'avais fini, I had finished 
to, 
Tu finissais, ` thou wast finishing | Tu avais fini, thou hadst finished 
II finissait, he was finishing | Il avait fini, he had finished 
On finissait, one was finishing | On avait fini, one had finished. 
Nous finissions, ve were finishing Nous avions fini, we had finished 
Vous finissiez, ^ you were finishing Vous aviez fini, уои had finished 
Ila finissaient, they were finishing | Ils avaient fini, they had finished 
PAST DEFINITE. PAST ANTERIOR, 
Je finis, Ifinished, did finish | J'eus fini, I had finished 
Tu fnis, thow didst finish | Tu eus fini, hadst finished 
Il finit, he finished Il eut fini, he had finished 
On finit, one did finish | On eut fini, one had finished 
Nous finimes, we finished | Nous eümes fini, we had finished 
Vous finites, you finished | Vous efttesfini, уои had, hed 
Ils finirent, they finished Ils eurent fini, they had finished 
FUTURE. FUTUR ANTERIOR. 
Je finirai, I shall finish) J'aurai fini, I shall have | 
Tu finiras, thou wilt finish | Tu auras fini, thou wilt have 
Il finira, he will finish II aura fini, he shall have | $ 
On finira, "one will finish | On aura fini, one will have УХ 
Nous finirons, we shalt Anish | Nous aurons foi, e shall have S 
Vous finirez, will finish | Vous aurez fini, you will have 
118 finiront, they will finish | Hs auront fini, they shall have 


COMPOUND TENSES. 


Que vous finissiez, that you 


: might 
Que vous eussiez fini, that you 
nt 


might 
Qu'ils finissent, thatthey mn) 


Qu'ils eussent fini, Aii) 
might. 


- 
INFINITIVE Mone, 


SIMPLE TENSES. * 


COMPOUND TENSES. 


PRESENT, PAST, 
Finir, to finish | Avoir fini, to have finished 
2 PARTICIPLE, : 
PRESENT. COMPOUND, 
Finissant, finishing | _ Ayantfni, having Anished 
- Past or Passive, 
Fini, ‚finished, 
$ 51.—REGULAR VERBS.—CONTINVED. 
THIRD CONJUGATION, —ENDING IN OIR. 
1 MODEL VERB, 
RECEVOIR, ТО RECEIVE. . 
INDICATIVE Море. 
PRESENT. = PAST INDEFINITE. 
Je reçois, I receive | J'ai regu, I Ihave received 
Tu reçois, thou receivest | Tu ns regu, thou hast received 
П reçoit, he receives Il a recu, he has received. 
On reçoit, one receives | On a, recu, one has received. 
Nous recevons, we receive | Nous avons геси, we have received 
Vous recevez, you receive | Vous avez геси, you have received ^ 
Usregoivent, they receive | Ils ont recu, they have received 
„ IMPERFECT, e > PLUPERFECT, ` 
Jerecevais, [was receiving, or I | J'avais reçu, Thad received 
used to receive i or been receiving 1 
Tu recevais, thou wast-receiving | Tu avais recu, thou hadst received 
Il recevait, he was receiving | Il avait recu, he had received .\ 
On receyait, one was On avait regu, one had received % 
Nous recevions, we were receiving | Nous avions reçu, we had received ) 
Vous receviez, you were receiving | Vous aviez reçu, you had received 
Tis recevaient, they were receiving | H avaient recu, they had received 
PAST DEFINITE, PAST ANTERIOR. 
Је regs, I received or did receive | J'eus reçu, I had received 
Turecus, thou Tu eus regu, thou hadst received. 
Il recut, he received | Il eut recu, he had received. 
On recut, one received | On eut recu, one had received, 
Vous regimes, we received | Nous eümes reçu, we had received 
Nous recütes; youreceived | Vous eütes геси, you ad received 
Ils recurent, they received Ils eurent reçu, they had received 
to ш 


5 э 


VE ‘THE POPULAR-EDUCATOR. 


COMPOUND TENSES. 
FUTURE “ANTERIOR. 


Tequ, yor 


Ils auront reçu, they shall have 
^. ©энрттоңАт, Море. ` 
рер. PAST. 

Jerecevrais, +Ishould'receive | J'aurais recu, SI should’ 
Ти recevrais,  thowwoilidst receice | Tu aurais reçu, Silou wouldst 
Ureceyrait, sheshoulehreceive | Il aurait recu, “he might 
Ou recevrait, one might xeceive | On aurait recu, one would } = 
Nousrecevrions, iweshoükiveecire | 'Nousaurionsregu тое should | > 
Vous recevriez, you might receire | Vous auriez. теси, pou might | S 
Isreceyralent, they should receive Ils auraient reçu, they should 


<ЫЇмрнкАлиүр Мор. 
* MWRejois, receive thou i 
AQUI rogolve, det lint reocire 
дот тете, * cNtoneréteive 
, Reeevons, let usreceive | i 
sMecayez, — ~ receivogyesonszrans 
> Qu'illerecoiwent, slet-them receive | 


Бовлохстув Море. 


"PRÉSENT. PAST. 9 
Que je reqoive, that Pm Que j'aiewecn, + tat T 
Que tu rogoives, that thou Aue tu nies recu, that thou } 
ді: ha mages J , mayest N 
Qu'il regoive, that he may & | Qu'il айстеп, that he may 
Quionnegoive, that one may: 56, | Qu'omaitwegu, that one may: e i 
Quenousreeevions, that we may Que nous ayons recu, that we 2 
if 5 may & 
Que vous receviez, that you may "Que vousnyez recu, tat oui mai 
Qu'ils regolvent, that Giey'may. Qu'ils alent rexu, (hab teymay j. | 
x ° ommpERTECT. - (PLUPERFECT, 
Que je regusse, that I might Que'freusse reçu, that I might) 
Que tu regusses, athat thou Que tu eussosmegu, (hat ДП 
d müghtest , 
Qu'il regit, that he might. Qu'il eùt regu, - that he might 
Qu'on recüt, that onémight | S | Qu'on eit recu, that one might | 4 
Que nous regussions, .*thub^we t Que nous cussions reçu, that we 
$t. might { ‘might | > 
Que yous reguisiez, Д Quo- vous enssiczregu, . 3 
„Брас might” |, might 
Qu'ils reguasent; u theymight | | Qu'ils enssent reçu, “that they 
4 м Р might Jy 
‘Iymsirve’ Mone. 
SHIRLE TENSES, . » COMPOUND TENSES. 
PRESENT, PAST. i 
Recevoir, to receike Axolr vegu, (о have received | 
3 : Dames. | 
^ SBRESENT, | - COMPOUND. 
“oRevevant, — recdebtg `}  stAyaabseçu, — havingyéeeieed 
5 PASTOR PASSIVE, ^. 
Regu, *receized. 


es. А { 
i ўр) Ја the verbs of this. conjugation, ending with cevoir, inl 
м ' to; preserve its soft iati 
under the e, hen it comes before: goy % 


Је reçois, Treceire, J'apespois, perceive. | 
тъ bs in this conjugation. They, 
4 
E arceveir, 10 collect duties;tazes;) 
л fMRecevoin ' to receice; $ 
IDécevoir, ledeveir, to cwe egin. 
Devoir, Н 


i 


| barns; Hec! 


| frumentum. 


| damosque 


ypronanciation, ancedilla,(¢).is put W 
3. 


A KEY TO THE EXEROISES IN TIE 
LATIN LESSONS. Ч 

(Continued гот page 99; Ful. III.) 

"o By JouwR, Brzinp,D.D. * 


Page 140, tol. 2; vol/IL-—BhariN-ENGLiBH, 5+ 

In all matters, before you approach them, dellberation is neces- 
sary ; but when you hate deliberated, approach the thing ätself ., 
speedily; “Socrates, onstheulast day af his life, discoursed many 
things concerning immortality;'.thewüght' having begun (hands 
[msnibas] having been joi: dur soldiers excelled e ; 
dne mind'sets in motion that body oer wulch it has been placed; 


Leno placed a happy life (beatam»vitam) in virtue alone; mature 


has produeed än man a desire to arrivaat truth; à love of them- 
selves has been produced by nature imalhanimals; Alexanderythe 
conqueror of sosmany kings and peoples, became a slave to anger; 
I hape that you will always apply yourself 40 letters with the 
greatest zeal; men endowed with the grentestäntellects, regarded 
the sanctity of tombs; (there) tlung to their minds (an idea)'thet 
death is*notrannihilationblottipgiout all chings, but, as it Were, a 
gertain migration of life; denth among excellent meh and women 
is the guide to heaven; men endowed with he greatest intellects 
would not have regarded the sanctity of tombs with so much solici- 
tude, unless (the idea). kad clung to their minds that death is not 
annihilation blotting" dut all things, but, assit; were, à certain 
migration and changesoßlife, which, among excellent men and 
women, äs wont to be the:guide to heaven; if your intellect.has been 


| cultivated by arts and letters (litteris), you will be useful both to 


ourself and others ; theleader, in orderthat the soldiers mig ht not 
lose enursge, concealed the wounds .infli on himsell; who 
believes that any fault remains hidden from God? thë coverings 
n of the body are either woven or sewed ; Who has woven 
that beautiful garment ? thy speech seized our attention; Sodes 
asks (quaerit), w. © got our minds, if there wasmovmind in 
the world 7 the city, taken by the enemies, 'has»beenphundered ; 
Scipio ſought with Hannibal, who was born-almost.in the tent of 
his father, a most valiant Jeader, and was bronght. upand educated 
among weapons; wich whom does not that mute place, where he 
was prought un and taught, tarry- with pleasing recollection in the 
mind? the husbandmen ae: have 9 not only mowed 
the wheat, but have even collected it, after being cut down, into 

tor himself in his- whole breast, when Ajax, 
wich muchgaietyyeame for to fight. out the quarrel with him. 


Page 140, col. 2, wol. IL—BxoLısu-LArın. 
Consulistine patrem ? oonsule guis liberis zubi bene consuluerint 


rem aggrediantur; militessmanus conserebant; quis militum in 
proelio excelluit ? Deus abimum corpori praeposuit; a sapientibus 


vita in wif virtute»posita'est ; een] estne 
pi 1 


tibi cupiditas verum inveniendi? natura animis«talem cupiditate 
ingenuit omnibus; et diviübus et pauperibus amor sui ingenitus 
vest; fratres tui irae sui 'etymonsertis manibus, pugna- 
erunt studio in litterasuinennibit ;;pater meus sperat me iudlit- 
teras4stullionincubiturumnesse ; multas gonsevit arbores; rct 
‘invhominum»mentibus mortem tmon*witae finem esse;.ingeMum 
6 bere pap iA ne rex animun 
demitteret, vulnera sibi inflicta ocohluerunt ; Maxon i e 
vestes textae et sutae sunt; unde animum.amipuimus? in Deo 
best origo animi ; Deusomnium rerum est origo з urbsexpugnabitur 
et diripietur; inter arma aitus’ atque: tus es? ubi ugricólae 
wn ае 1 8 S рини; 
‚aterımens; redietur ur Zobsess ; ‘copiae progressi sunt 
air kus н juravit sein гасат eite progressurumresse ; 

zurbe expugnatä, hostes eives interfecerunt, ` 


Puge 14, col. 11.41, " 
ces ys Applications of Colo, 
i edes has been appblnted Mor hen sake of lilling the 
Я 


Nov alk fields whichmreitillediareifruisäbearing. 4 
2. Inhubit the city, O my Rufus,sandı hive in that light (dis- 
. *üingüished place). 4 
The mem who together with tis inhübit these lands. 
Thou, Jupiter, who carest forandnourishest the race of men. 
Let it be your object, to take care of your, breast by noble 


Nothing more acceptable (gratins) erer happened to me than 

what. vou took care e (suavissimp) 
anch mast diligently, d 

~All tiüngsarefull.of:Jupiter;hestakes eare of the lands. 


4. ille oultivatedithe study ofqaailesophy: (xum early youth, 


Ale studiedahe liberal arts most diligently, . 


-— 


" - > 


LATIN EXERCISES. Do ME 


5. Now clearly I am able to pursue neither that diet nor that 
way of life, 4 кей 
love you, because you regard.me. 

By whom we seem to be carefully regardedjand,esteemed, 
Which state my brother esteems and loves. v 
Friends will mot only esteem and lere, but«wilh even revere 
each other, 

7. You wish, O Sextus (Seste) to be respected, I Wisked te love 
«> > thee, Howexer vou must be bbeyed,as youi you 
TE respected,  But.if I respect you, 'O*Sestüs;Iehallnot 

love you. * 
7. What is it von say Why che gods shauld be wWarshipped by 


n, when the, gods nat only do not doak upon men, bui 
Nob care nothing abont em? We sought TH d 
and worship: these gods. ^ 


Page 141, col, ЛАТА лак BNGL TS . 
Hegard for our bod) is implanted in us ze here there is n s-. 


ing, there Is no reaping ; eye: ‘hing which was gross and corporeal, 
„God made eye to ke mind; vou have put down the reproaches 
and hatred 0 


governor, Probus, planted the Golden mountain near" 
x vines; the bettle having begun, all places far and wide were strewn | 
with weapons, armour, and dead bodies; the consciousness of 
despised virtue torments the wicked man; tell me, why, you have 
despised my counsel ; listen, boy, your: mother asks you why you 
have forgotten to eat the buttered bread; he who hes deGled ham: 
self with foreign manners is displeasing; a word uttered opportunely 
decided the doubtful. affair ; loveliness. (yenustas).and, beauty;of 
Beret ane e EAN health; Cato addressed the people ; 
‘Gato denied that he would allow the Comitia ta be held; the Gauls 
> did not allow wine to be eh zuto their country; why 
have уоп ceased to redd that” book ? the power of the The as 
long as Epaminondas aud Pelopidas goveraêd them, increased in 
a wonderful manner; our friendship grew with.our age; we do not 
doubt tha the river which has swollen suddenly is also about.to 

subside suddenly. Ч 

Page 141, col. 2, wol. II. ENOLIEEATIN. 

Insitus pectore Mberorum ngstorum amor; meum consilium 
epreverunt; consklium meum ab alis spretum sst; spernam nul- 
lius consilium; mi puer, butyro obline panem ; pauis neus; mater, 
butyro ‘oblitus"est ; non te sequi /deereyit ; ‘cito decernam quid 
faciam; se oblinent mus fis ^ s; boni-a-màlis seeernendi;sunt ; 
pueros весгеті ча! puellis; Фа /&difibus juvenes a te 'secreti sunt; 
Gicero-conolonabitur; consul'deelarat/se' Comitia habere siturum 
esse; ‘Victoria regnante, Britantiae potentia, mirum ain madum, 
crevit ; amiottia: mostra cum aetate crostet zipost)laborem Непз 
animusuquiescit, ` Li x > 

Page 158, còl. 1; vol. IE—LaTIN-ENGLISH. 


Many. menzagcustomed to canstant and daily toil, when on'ac- 


lighted by games; Demosthenes was acaustomed.to prondunce at 
his, vuica.ma A 
0 100 


le observed-wich the, greatest sangtity e-sacreditites of Gere: 
tel tram, tho Greeks ee ar Thee nt neni 
Trom business, I will hasten.to thee, im whose love: und sweetness I, 


will perceive his innocence: 
hunger often return ta that place where they have once been ſed; 
take care lest you take the unknown for the known, and assent 
toitrashly; what is so futile as to approve of anything which has 
not been examined; the Roman nation. grew to such a size that 
it was overthrown by its own strength; what is so pleasant to 
read and to hear as an oration adorned with wise and mighty 
words the shorter a «narration, the elearcr aud easier tobe urtder- 
stood is it; Oato as long as he Jived; grew in his reputation fo 
virtue; When the nature of, all things is known, тезине ед 
from superstition (the nature of All shings being «hnown;we*are 
freed from superstition) S i | 
„э Page 188, col 1. vol. II. -4ENGLTSH-LA TIN. H 
Quoad vivam:me colere Deum assuelaoiam nihil est tam futile 
quam ingognita pro cognitis. habere ;, pasii boves: ad dum loci 
ubi pasci consueti sunt. revertuntur; Anglia ad marimam mag 
nitudinem orevit, erescetqus orem z quam AE e a 
levari | i 8 tui Peccatis; shai і 
hujus hominis obtrecta‘ us ignoscere possim zauimus mens 
in filiolae meae venustate et conquiescit conquiesertaue 
me auctore, frater tuus oeium dagosnit; Juxutiem contemner 
labore assiduo. assuesces ; approbat quid..dixisti ; putasne illum 
mea faicta approbaturum езге? animus meus paululum requievit; 
rund ad labores revertar. 1 


ill-disposed, persons “by ‘your way of living; me. 
nu 


Page 15800141, vol. IL —L&TIN- ENGLISH 


Men when they have obtained the things which they engerly 
desired, often ‘disdain’ them; did you hear that the lions roared? 
let the war be so begun ‘that nothing else save peace may seem 
seught after; when in memory vou have'traced*batkiall iquity, 
es dnl lin who were reddy'tdilay * 
down their ‚life for one another ; take eare you do mot decide con- 
|cerning the matter before yu have carefully searchedkit,out; the 
[daughters ‘of Erechtheus ly desired death: for the liſe of the 
eilizens; the Whole philosophy of the Romaus is borrowed from 
the Grecks; Socrates spent His whole life in amending 
the morals of others; the precepts of virtu ey'are'trite 
and common, yet are observed by few;itis known that Hanni- 
bal in the second Panic war wore do e resources of Italy; that 


importunate man has given me much trouble; 1 domotdonbtithat 


Arouble has been tothe citizens /b ew-law; if thesolüiers 
‚hadinot-hastily left the city-atid taken to Sight; theieitizenswonld 
have fallenupon them with their weapons’; searcely had the enemies 
challı ‚dxourisoldiersito.xhe’ifight,'whenthey took te tlieir arms 
and fell upon them; we read that the Romans often sent for their 


consuls (from: the plough ; tho Romans piously observed many 
rites: dopied gn nations. 


Page 158; Cl. 2, vol. П. отлета, 

! Quis nescit Harnibalem-Romanorum:aliquatdoropessattrivisee ? 
bonimala-nunquamopetunt id quod асат fastidiam nunquam ; 
„putasne te, pesuniad aequisi a, non em itumum esse; eve me 
contemnas aut ſastidias allquem; arcesse duces ab aratro; ne 
facesse illi homini bono negotium ; mali discipulispraegeptoribus 
optimis negatium facessunt ; іп bello pacem petimus sinbolo рах 


[апей ;.constatnostros eives.imhostemäncessuros esse. 
Page 159, col. 1, vol TI LvrrNTENGLIEH, + 
Letzus be, disposed towards gur friends in theısumewmanner.as 
chey ure towards us; aum егей labours are pleasant; уйше. alone 
is in its.own.power ; All things except it are-sübject-to.theále of 
fortune ; one day spent; well aud acgcrding to the precepts of Philo- 
‚aophy isto be preferred to а sinful immortality ; thesconsciousuess 
of a well spentdife sand the remembrance of many,good.deeds гате 
most agreeable ; the ‘desires (appetitus) are by «a ‚law-of mature 
subject - to-reason ;- Xerxes was canqueiod more by- Ahe wiádcm.of 
‘Themistocles, an by ithe arms of. Greece ; how much do eigbty 
ears, spent in, inddlence delight a man ?-44ke. dare you do mot. be- 
lese thatithose whom, you have conquered are friends to ou; we 
shall indecd be happy when, having deft the bafly, же аге without 
desires ; whatis so.cutrageous.as the.ei ipty.sonud.of the bestrand 
most elegant words, when there is no idea involved 2 if fortune 
has taken away money from any one, yet, while his reputation is 
sound, credit easily alleviates his want; the soldiers, having seized . 
their weupons, müde. an attach upon the enemies, but these 
hastil took to fligut; che enemies hat broken the treaty which 
hed put jest made; rushed- suddenly into our eamp f if an 
r has done weng in his course óf Mſe, he is go much due 
more base, because he pröfteses chieart of living ; Plinius red апо 
ok from whith he. not miüke extracts; the oilizens suüdued 
by the enemies; having every . Uberty re-. 
moved, за wretohed (life ;"the soldiers“ e” and 
soattered the enemies“ line; the treaties) Which were“ e have 
been broken by the enamies. ` , 
Page 150, col. 1 vol II. ENGLISH. 
Fosdus ietum:niflites vestrtrumpent; hosteg peifringentmejariom 
Lnostram ? ‘hostes nunquum scopias mostras 'dipjielant ; improbi 
miseram «Vitam trausigunt; epatasne "improbos "itam iiser, 
transigere ? rex amuem patisrecuperaridae spem ddemit; excerpe " 
illum librum ;'z&ilites-mostif;captís armis, impetumfaeientänlihes- 
y modo ergg senes-dfici volo, quo'erga tes e cc 
sold in sud potestate best; Deo juvante, quicquiduplacet sibi en 
ſucere potest. H 


———— SS 
Le meilleur des hommes:est celui; Nut fait du bien eux hommes. 


Ci at le salut; pour l'autre vie, honneur; Pest hour gelle. ci - 
vest. ressource du; sage duns Jes disgtáces yquinduioamivent — 
Duclos ** 


i Ў le honte que ;nous/syons"méritéey ilestipregque toujours 
pmanoticepourdisrdes6tablixpubixe réputation. La Rovhifoucwuld, 

Thy a une евфёсе de-honte/d'étre heureux “ala vue lde certaines 
misères.— La Bruyère. 


"Les Hommes sont faits comme tes vistas, qui se lissentitaue ә 


jours prendre dans les? lets, on l'on a déja pris cents 
oiseaux de leur espèce. Il J a personne qui n'entre toutmedfd: 
la vie, et Jes sottiscs des pères sont perdues pour les enfents,—Zden. 


a, nobis» petitur ;-liberi-miei-cupíde mortem enpetivenunt pro ts 
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LESSONS IN MECHANICS.—No. XI. 
“NAVAL ARCHITECTURE- (continued). 
= CAULKING. 


that of caulking. As it is Impossible to 


Тнв 
„ render tl pking so as to be thoro: impenetrable | ; 
1 interstices to be filled up with oakum. „A dense | ; 


oakum is driven in with a iron be- 


Е 


SHEATHING AND MASTING. 


"To cover the bottom of the ship with a sheath ot copper, to 
put in the masts—generally made of Canadian fir—are matters to 
seen to after the 2 


mizenmast; a brig and schooner, two; sloop, cutter, or 

Th rit and yards are made by the mast 

‚as masts or parts of tho masts, Tho 

bowsprit ob! from the stem of the vessel, rising at 

anangle of about five degrees; it carries sail which 

sorves to govern the forepart of the ship, counteracting the forco 
of the aft sails, 


The of sheathing a vessel is seen from the fact that | 
during a yoyage the bottom of a ship becomes encrusted with 
seat and the general débris of the ocean. Formerly, 


it was when a ship returned from a voyage, to melt the 

соді with which the bottom was covered, and scrape and 

‚off all the accumulated matter—matter which considerabl, 

impeded its progress. But about EDS Men ago а sheathing of 
lt of the exper 


was proposed, and the resul riment was so 
highly either, that all ships of the royal navy were ordered 


bare iking of tl 
dee de ; when paperis used, tis di 


all over the surface. 
to overlap one another. 


У | object, are two im] 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. VauaHAN.—Declined with thanks. Creditable for a first 
effort.—SrERO Merona: Under consideration.—P£DAGoGUs : A 


thorough knowledge of the English lai 


manage comprehends its 
history and growth ; its separate and combined phonetic elements ; 
reals. accent, otymology, punctuation ; syntax, prosody. 
There are many schoolmasters who profess to teach English, with- 
out the requisite qualification—teachers who need to be taught. 
If your statement with respect to yourself is impartial, we should 
consider you ju unde eac| and 
der y stified in undertaking to teach English and 
mathematics. Your handwriting is very defective. 
J. SHELD.—Practice will give you facility in writing the Greok 
character. The cl rs given in the lessons are those, and 
those only, which you have to form, Six months, if porsevered in, 
will give you a sufficient knowled of the language to allow of 


your easy с in the New Testament. 
SeL¥-TauGHut.—To be associated with the Wesleyan body would 
be the first step towards entering its ministry. If you are thus 


associated with it, consult your class-loader on the question you 
submit to us. See our “ Hand: book on tho Civil Service.” .Lettor 
correctly written. E 
J. S. D.: Thanks for your commendations, Your uem 
shall have our best consideration.—H. versus S.: Very creditable. 
Persevere.— JOHN PATE should purchase our “ Lessons ii Latin,” 
with “Key ;” also our “Latin Dictionary,” and then “push on” 
with his studies. 
W.8.—The “Lessons in Greek" will commence in No. 69. 
"They will furnish you with very valuable assistance in your studies. 
The price of the ‘ Lessons in Greek” (published in asoparate form) 
is 3s. 6d., or 48. in cloth. > 
ALena.— Stick to Ban Porutan Ebucaron, Try Board's 
** Lessons in English and Latin.” Persevere with the arithmetic. 


Letter creditably written, 
A. L,—Yes, as in Capias. What is your age, and what iM your 


t points in the question oP gratuitous 
ASPIRANT.—Persevere witli the “ Lessons in English.” Do not 
meddle with any other treatise on the subject. . 
P&nrGnINUS.— Right ; the position of the words might be varied, 
as you propose. 3 
„ 2. Terny.—It will be best for you to consult an oculist at once. 
J, J.—Try a port-crayon and — — chalk. 
BLUE PETER.—1, Six. 2. Begin again. 3. No. 
A SUBSCRIBER (in Buel will have some lessons on 
„ &e., in the POPULAR EDUCATOR.—J. Y. (Preston) will 
is wants supplied in the ** в on Chemistry," when 
they appear. —AMICus (Ste : The subjects for examination in 
Natural Phi and „in the University of London, 


education. s 


SHIPS OF IRON. - 

But wooden ships with copper sheathing are ielding to the 
approach of iron, In this. kon age of ours, prb aeg float is 
nothing extraordinary ; we have iron ships of all kinds, and Chips 
the carpenter must put himself out of the way of the steam- 
hammer, and resign his дос) to the sons of Vulcan, Where 
be the sturdy trunks, from which the moss was not yet removed, 
which of old were seen in our dockyards—sturdy oaks, monarchs 
of the forest, felled by the woodman’s axe? where be the mighty 
stacks of planks, and piles of timber? where be the sawyers and 
the carpenters, busy in the pit, busy in the shed—the saw-dust, 
and the let shavings—the trenail cutters, and the oakum 

thesteaming tanks? Allgone; to lng e forges 


machin 
seen eda ou an i 
een and rivet furnaces, 1 
triumphant army, at whose 


are REMO SUA but the particular questions vary every year. 
The classical subjects for the tion in 1862 have been 
ship's rally not wba ashi thinks vo dine to buy our 
ship is 80 as he thinks; we advise uy our 
eee Copp: bon: no rest. eb ЖЕП a slow TA 
perseverance he improve. He ou; of course, 

read most our Tnatraetions i as to the mode of holding tho 
pen and sii 

sentence “I 


“at the table.— W. BUTLER (Southwark): Tho 
. known the deceased some years tous to hjs 
death” is the most correct, —A SUBSCRIBER (Isle e) should 
buy the latest edition of Webster's Dictionary. Encyclopedias 
very soon get out of date; we cannot recommend any one in 


particular, as might be disappointed in the first article you 
turned up. а A s Боос ов is better than any 8 
pmdia; o estos б 


: т 57 
E LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tur QUIVER,— SCRIPTURE, AND GEOLOGY: THEIR AGREEMENT. 
—A series of most interesting and able articles, entitled, The 
Works of God Witness to the Word of God," was com- 
menced in No, 60 of Tun QUIVER,” 

In No. 61 of “THE Qurven” is commenced a New Tale for 
Boys, entitled “ William Allair; or, Ri 
Mrs, HENRY Woop, Author of. “ The 

„ East me, &e. To be followed by a New Con- 


a w. vessel; sheet iron, or iron plates, cover up tho hull, 
riveted to the keel, and stem, and sternpost—a metally vessel 
that is ready to breast the waves, and, animated with the breath 
к 1 out- distance sa craft that ever spread its canvas to 

e wind, _ 


e 
° | tinuous 5 the same Author, which is now in pre) 
0 


tion. 

In No. 58 of “THE Quiver” is commenced a es of most 
valuable articles RRS great eminence, refuting the charges 
brought — — Jolenso against the historical accuracy of the 
Books of Moses, » 


as — ä is و‎ eR Br Id., اا‎ Dicas 
Parts, ; Quarterly ions, 1s. ; and in Half-yearl 
Volumes, bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. Vols. 1 and È now ready, = 2 


CASSELL, PETTER, and Carrtx, La Belle Sauvage Yard, E.C. 


unning Away to Sea.” í 
Hallibustons,” ur D » 
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LESSONS IN DRAWING-—No XL 


ON TREES, AND THEIR APPENDAGES. 


e > 

" Tge student should now be able to draw regular forms with the 
necessary precision; and if he has thus far trained his band to 
obey his wishes, he may be considered as having completed a pre- 
paratory course, or the first division of the exercises which are to 
make him a draughtsman. In such circumstances, his hand will 
no longer wander in unmeaning lines; and he should now know 
how to curb it, and when to give itliberty to move beyond the 
limits of symmetrical forms, so as to prevent that liberty from 
becoming license, But, itis not advisable to carry to too great an 
extent the formal exercises which are necessary at the commence- 
ment; and it is usual for the student, at an early period of his 
course, to practice largely that free movement which is requisite in 
drawing trees, including under that term, stems, branches, foliage, 
and herbage, Of these we now proceed to give examples. Each 
kind of tree has its peculiarities in the character of stem, branches, 
and foliage (from folium, Lat, a leaf), and to each a peculiar fouch 
» is appropriate. These we shall explain farther on, but the essen- 
tial point in drawing trees is that they Shall be done with spirit, 
boldness, and freedom, combining also in the execution that dis- 

criminating touch which gives to each its character. 


any well executed drawing or 
print will do for a copy. He 
should not dfaw such exercises 
with the point of the pencil 
only; by leaning it a little to one 
side, he will get a broader and 
richer touch; and when used in 
this way, the pencil has almost 
always a point at some part, 
untilthe lead in it is worn down 
to the wood so much as to re- 
“quire cutting. A wiry touch 
looks hard and- unpleasant; 
while a soft uncertain touch has 
a tendeney to look, smeary. 
These extremes are to be. 
avoided by aiming at a clear, 
distinct medium touch, with as 
much variety as can be got out 
ofthe lead pencil; for this is 
the most useful, and certainly 
the most advisable instrument 
the student can employ, yield- 
ing as it does everything in draw- 
With а rather soft black-lead pencil, let the student now try to |. ing to the touch of a master, 
imitate such rude lines as these in fig. 95, dashing his hand up and In the study of trees, let us 


down, and feeling the paper well with the pencil ; in this exercise Fig, 95.— Trunk of a Tree. begin with the oak, fig. 96. 


= OTF 
& Fig. 96.—Trunk of the Oak. 


VOL, III. se o 59.— N. S. 


England: 


. were called Druids, which title is evidently derived from the 


- trous rites, Many traces of this fact are to be found in varion 
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which is here presented to our students of ба зеи Mus 5 А 
passed over without some botanical schools of sage and moral discipline 
Bobi be or They held; and to the neighbouring Britons round, 
From their rever'd tribunals, holy mounts, 
Dispens'd at onoe their oracles and laws. 
"Till fierce Paulinus and his Roman bands, . 
Them and their gods defying, drove them thenep. 
„ To seek for shelter in Hibernian shades, 
Yet still enamonr’d of their ancient haufts, 
Unseen of mortal oyes, they hover round 
Their zuln’d altars, consecrated hills 
ga gift with spreading oaks, mysterious rows 


first class, and of whose leaves and fruit we have alrea у given | - 
state of very considerable decay, arising from its extreme old 


age. The timber of this oak is reckoned the most suitable for enormous obellsks, that rise М 
ship-building; and the “wooden walls of Old England," Orb within orb, stupendous monuments 
er ài care of her guardian Britannia, whose Of artless architecture, such as now 
** homeis on the deep, can testify to its com] tionto Oft times amazo tho wand'rlng traveller, 3 
the national pi of commerce and of А species By the pale moon discern’d on Sarum’s plain, 
of oak sometimes attains to. an i size in more | Tho allusion in the latter lines.is to the Druidical remains 
climes, Itis said that there is a еп of one in | at Stonehenge, on Salish "plain. A Greek writer, s] i 


i peaking 
ormandy, whose ш, having become hollow by decay, |of the ical system of worship, says: “ The glory or the 
been 3 


of the Scriptures, the oak of 
dwelt, is called by the same name, die 


of the ‘oak, namely, Robur, also 
f . Yves „Hence comes Ege ih 
loch, Elohim, which properly means the mighty One; the Al- | bility of thia famous tree, have rendered it of tho graatest uae to 
of description, as as in naval , 
uidi ages, it entered into — 
usually under an oak ; hence, in order that he might bo |. vega Meade E Атк Сла ica 
avoured by such visite, Abraham, the friend of God, dwelt, by | structed of a species of oak, To the eye of the painter this mad 


the oak of 1 or by the oaks of Mamre in Hebron, and not forms one of his finest jects; and, in proof of this, we have 
the plaine of Mano, lo pot in our common tränslation of the | on} bustier nmn ce rede nier eri 
Bible, : ” dh, at Dresden: the“ Boar Hunt in an Oak Forest. 


The name of the oak in Greek is Drus, and this tree was held 
sacred to their imaginary god Zeus, or Jupiter, who was sup- 
posed to give his oracles from the oaks of Dodona in E in 
as we gather from the Odyssey of Homer, Thus we see how. 
the superstitious rites of the Greeks descended by tradition | 
peih distorts everything sacred) from the ancient worship of 

e great father of the Hebrew race, From the same origin 
came the notions of the 5 or goddesses; called Dryads, 
or Druads; Adruads and Hamadguads, whose lives were sup- 
posed to be bound up with that,of the oaks which they were 

these ima- 
ear 


and drawi the bject (fig. 97.) 
i MdL DC. 


at is, 


Fig. 9. 


said to inhabit, The false worship thus given to 
ginary divinities was grafted on the stock of those early | 
nations, which, departing from the early worship of the true 
God, and from the early seat of the human race, overspread 
Europe, and filled it with superstition, war, and barbarism, 
Thus the Greeks, the, Etrurians, the Germans, the Celts, and |! 
the Scandinavians, d. ted in the rite@and ceremonies of the 
old oak worship, and verified the homely truth of Hudibras, 
when he says, vis 

“ Sometimes the pleasure is as t, Е 

In being cheated, as to cheat o 


The Celtic, priests who officiated in this species of wo 


Greek name of the oak; and we know, from history, how 
prevalent this superstition was in Britain in ancient times, and 
how our ancestors were accustomed to indulge in its, e 


parts of the country, in circular clumps and groves of tre 
and in circular erections of stones, and rude buil 
various kinds, allusion to which is not unaptly set foi 
the following lines, from an old poem on the institution of 
Order of the Garter, put into the mouth of the Genius 


in| 


“There on this solemn day assembled round 
The throne of British England: I, awhile, 
"Must here await th’ approach of other spirits, 


: Sage Druids, Britain's old philosophers; ETE Ы Hot-preseed 1 paper is indeed often 
pon 1 A Western islen recommended for pencil drawing; but it is only suited for draw- 
"That, statter’d o'er the rough Hibernian flood, ings which require great delicacy and extreme finish, 


From stormy Scotland, and the Cambrian shore, tree before him, or who can easily attain this advantage, should 
study from nature, confining his attempts for a while to about as, 
much of the trunk as we haye given in the preceding examples, 


‘There from the world retired in sacred shades, 


¬ Seem like huge fragments by the wild wave torn Any student who possesses the advantage of having the natural 
Chiefly where Breint and Meinai wash'd the oaks 


э ** 


` к " 
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Fig. 98..—Ramifiation of the Oak. = 


student will distinctly see what he should aim at in the first in- 
oak tree, which shews the nature of the ramification ( from Latin, | stance; at А, B, С, he wil observe marked examples of the 
ramus, à branch, and facere, (o make) or manner in which the peewlarity to which we have just adverted. When he has got 
branches are made to д $ his drawing put into 
issue from the stem; | 4 TE 7 fhis state, he may 
this is always an im- Я then proceed to add 
portant characteristic the smaller twigs. 
ig a tree, There is We have touched on 
also one governing this point before, but 
angle in the ramifica- it will bear repeti- 
tion of each kind of tion, that he should 
tree, extending from never give attention * 
the largest arms to to the smaller details, 
ihe smallest twigs until he has secured 
and branches; and the larger features of 
sto this characteristic whatever subject he 
too much attention may take in hand, In 
cannot be paid by the drawing the angle of 
student who. wishes ramification, the stu- x 
accurately to repre- ` dent must remember 
sent such natural that it is not exactly a 
jects, » right ا‎ only 
“this pearly so; is, it 
T е E may bein some cases 
hl. Moe more than a right an- " 
12 5 RS lo and аш p e 
which gives to the 1 


i t not be {02 pre- 
tree that peculiarly 2 а 
stubborn look, which dse in this matter, 


j ое; therwise his draw- 
is во characteristic of abd papi 
its nature, ings will only resem- 


ble mathematical die- 
In fg. 99, the grams, 


Tn fig. 98, the student has an example of part ofa very beautiful 


" Fig, 99, —Angle of Ramifcation in the бай, 
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XD No. XLVI Happiness London Night Pride Sprin, 
LESSONS IN ج‎ AG zm Н те, Melancholy Nie Pros i cow 
By Joux Е. Beano, р.р. m cime Bird u: 25 
VER В our ind. ‘atience eligion reason 

} GENDER. (Continued) = | Humility Misfortune. Peace Republic Truth 


Many. words give no indication as to sez, and may be used indif- | Justice "The Moon Pleasure Science Vice . 


fe the sex „of either males or females, Such | Law Morning Plenty Ship ° Virtue 
u n called of the common genden; the appellation may | Liberty Muse Paris Bilence M 
pass, provided the reader bearin mind that, strictly speaking, Life Music Poesy Sou isdom 
there are in English’ only fio genders, the masculine and the} Sy is of the feminine gender; yet a ship, intended for wor- 
feminine, t е » is called a man-of-war ; nevertheless, а man-of-war 
Nouns either Masculine or Feminine, is spoken of as feminine, Liege 
child “friend servant | gender of Greek and Latin proper names, and the poetis 
» ў cousin neighbour slave gender of other classical nouns, must be learnt from classical 
dancer “novice sage > authorities; thus Venus, the goddess of beauty, is feminine, and 
enemy. огрћаћ ef - | Oceanus, the god of the sea, is masculine. ` 
. favourite painter sovereign, This Ж, has its basis in what is called prosopopeia, 
flatterer н h artist - рог personification, These two words represent the same thing, the 
fool n weiter former indi a direct address to an inanimate object as if it 


were animate, and the latter indicating the ascription to an inani- 


With these nouns, the sez is made known by some accompany: 
E | mate as oe personal qualities. Prosopopeia, called also 


nns word, e. g., 


~He is my cousin. dies » not, however, always convert the neuter into the 
Жж da my cousin, x; , | maseuline or:feminine ; in the ensuing fine instance of apostroph6, 
My male cousins have married. егі айй. СӨ cd 


? й й thou art quiet? 
Child, or infant, is generally used in the neuter gender (except ‘O thou sword of the Dord ! how long will it be ere 
when you um peli den til the person you Put thyself up into thy |, тем, and be still! How can it be 


) 
теак of had arowa PRAE ONDE ЭЗЕН eion thus, we say of 
M и 


pat a pretty child, and it is sò good! 
but we do not say, — . 
E What a bad child 1 it tells stories; or. 
At is a good boy, it has mastered its Latin lessons. әр 
There are some feminine nouns of which masculine counter- 
parts do not exist, e. g., - 


$ Personification is a figure of larger comprehension than epostro- 
_| phé, for, in general, it is to be recognised wherever things are 

а of, ог spoken to, as if they were persons or animals, In 

English, the employment of personification is easy, inasmuch as 

you unm use a masculine or feminine pronoun instead of a 

pronoun in thé neuter gender; as, 

* Haste! haste! Death lies in walt; e's at the door.“ 


a blonde ashrew 

a brunette asyren Being easy, this figure is apt to become common, and should be 
a dowager а vixen 1 ly, not to say sparingly, employed. Personifieation is the 
а dressmaker a termagant il of young writers and young speakers, especially those who 
a mantuamaker a scold te aught of the poetic temperament. t 

a milliner a virago Tam now about to begin a series of exercises. These exercises 


Some titles are double feminines, e. g., the Queen Dowager, that is, | are intended partly for parsing, and partly for practice in composi- 
z Exe win es Dowager Duchess of Derby, that is, the | tion, à р set 5 E pee will be ЫШАНУ these a be 
arl of Derb . ^ Н . | consi asm ;—in another set, the examples will be incom- , 
Sex is sometimes attributed to inanimate objects. This attri- | plete ; these the student is to fill up accordi (5 the models, and 
bution is very common in Latin, and other languages in which the | according to the instructions in the several lessons, With these 
ending of nouns is one means of determining the sex; thus, exercises I shall connect specimens of parsing, which, in his 
gladius, a sword, is of the masculine gender, because it ends in s. | studies, the student should carefully meditate, making a point of 
Sometimes ser may be ascribed to things without life, from a | parsing every sentence in every exercise, At first, the parsing can 
regard to the nature of the functions which such objects perform. be only partial, for it cannot extend to points on which instruction 
. Those which exert active functions may thus be spoken of ag has not been given; but, expounding as we proceed, the parsing. 
4 AC ае ола may thus be s Of | lessons will as à whole comprehend everything involved in a gram- 
as feminine. In general, active and quickening em: viewed tical int 
as nale, passive and producing power is viewed уу But the rn ~ m. — x DEM + 
EM not RA 1 en Me is more active and ExunctisEs.—COMPLETE. > 
. quickening sun? In*Engli е sun is masculine, but in у S 
German the гил is feminine, — With us, ton, agreeably to the rule, a en the last imet pande, 1 m shall old ые Осеап 
the moon is feminine, but with the Germans, contrary to the rule, | re mar Wits nest Tha sung with bia WI ine vaya gives 
the moon is masculino, new light to the whole of sleeping’ nature. Time, with his bal- 
Little more in this case can be done than to study and follow sam, heals all wounds. Stern winter comes tottering on, with his 
"usage. As an aid, I subjoin instances of what, as the latitude is | head covered with silvery snow. Art, like music, is very jealous of „ 
chiefly taken by poets, may be called the 1200110 gender :— ^ het ni T i earth, MR hall p again return to thy 
UE ur ge som. ame Fortune showers her fayours where least 


» 


des Hella er is ai a of 101 ксы sweet, 
The Lion ow religion; she always comforts those who seek her 
*ü uM en D The Tiger aid. The ы the Princess of Wales аге heirs to the crown 
Death Terror Winter The Leopard ef England, How many gods and goddesses have the Hindoos? | 
Fear Thunder The Elephant The Panther Many millions, for some of them worship tigers and tigresse 
Laughter Time The Horse _ The REG of lions Se rite Gales cas D my sale and aunt, 

o 4 i 8, з, nephews, and nieces, are 
— — Tig Geren, Tha Dee 3 go! to the Isle of Man for 5 There were earls and 


P —Feminii countesses, monks and nuns, in the procession, Is Mr. Smith at 

iàu 8 home? No, Sir, but Mrs. Smith us Do you know my еш: ? 

Affection “Benevolence Contemplation ا‎ Faney Yes, I know William Earnsworth. I mean my female cousin, O 
tna 


Ambition) Charity Darkness Fate yes, she married my old college friend. Asa class, authoresses 
Art у, Chastity Devotion Experience Flattery | are not the most gentle and loveable of their sex. My mother is 
Astronomy Chureh Discord England Folly in want of a chamber-maid and а man- cok. The voice of Xan- 
Autumn Commerce Earth France Fortune tippe, the wife of Socrates, was very shrill, resembling that of a 
Avarice Compassion Echo Faith Freedom |shrew rather than that of x syren. Poetry and painting nre 
Beauty Consciénce Envy Fame Habit sister arts. = 


» 5 
^ 


* 
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EXEROISES.—INCOMPLETE. 
Experience is the—of wisdom. War broke lose from—chains, 


chose Napoleon 


for—general, and set the whole of Europe in 


flames, Folly, twin sister to shame, has many votaries in—train, 


My mother-tongue is the—. Dame memory, 
withdrawn—presence from me. 

ame, with—hundred brazen ton; 
scandal, 1 have read the affecting story of the Ab 


treacherous, hi 
me for—oyn. 


the—Heloise, as written b 


at all times 
ate мл qon ked 

es, delights in 
бо: ‘Abelard, and 


Pope. There were at the ball four 


кон and six—, among whom were the—and the Countess of 


hrewsbury. He lived a—till he was forty years of age, and then 


married, 
and a—of sixty. 


I 


saw at, Gretna Green a bride of sixteen years of age, 
want to see Miss Williams, not — Williams. 


Female authors want the robust strength of—. —Sappho was a 


Greek. Look at this horse; whata fine animal—is. 


seen the Crystal Palace? 


ave you 
Yes,—is a very fine structure. 


Lime, the mightiest—of the earth, overcomes all things. Britannia 
sits on—invincible throne, the acknowledged—of the ocean. 


E Е 6 


SPECIMEN or PARSING. 
“ Knofledge is proud that he haslearn’d во much; 


Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.“ 


Knowledge, a noun neuter, of Indo-Germanic* origin, being found 
in the Latin nosco (Greek, gno), and the Teutonic know ; it 


Is, 


is the subject to the verb îs. 
a verb, part of the substantive verb to be, the copula between 


the subject knowledge and the attribute proud. 


„Proud, an adjective, of Saxon or Teutonic 


origin, forming with is, 


the predicate to the subject porian 

That, a conjunction, uniting the two simple sentences knowledge is 
proud and he Лаз learn'd so much. 

lle, а personal pronoun, of the masculine gender, the subject to 


rb has learn d, 


3 the xci 


lernen, to 


So, 


employ: 


Has Leaf id, a verb transitive, of the past time, from the Teutonic 


teach, 
an adverb of Teutonic origin. $ 
» Auch, a Teutonic adjective, singular number, neuter gender, 
ей here as a noun, and being the object 


the 


transitive verb has learn'd. 
Wisdom, a Teutonic abstract noun, made up of the adjective wise, 
and the termination dom. 


Is, 


and humble. 
Humble, from the Latin humilis, 


an 


called the nominative case), 


That, a conjunction, unitii 


a part of the substantive verb to be, the copula between wisdom 


low, being the attribute to wisdom, 


d forming with is, the predicate to the subject (commonly 
wisdom, 
the two simple sentences of which the 


proposition or period consists. 


a personal pronoun, of the masculine gender, the subject to 


Knows, & transitive verb (Indó-Germanic), of the present time or 


He, 
the verb knows, 
tense, 
Ao, an adverb, 
More, 


Deviate from, 
Devolve on, or upon, 
Devote to, 
Dictate to, 
Die of a disease; by the sword 
or famine ; for another, 
‘Differ with a person; 
opinion, from a person or 
thing, or some quality, 
Difficulty in, 
Disabled from, 
Disagree with, to, 


in 


UN 


ч 


an adjective (Teutonic), from much ; here with no, used as a 
noun, being the object to the verb knows. 


*' Words with their proper Prepositions tg be formed into sentences, 
F. - 


.R. 
de, from, and 


away 
de, down, E r o I rol 


dé, down, and votum, a vow 
dico, I say 


(а word of Saxon origin) 


dis, in different directions, and fero, 
liar 

dis, not, and facilis, casy 

dis, not, and able 

dis, not, and agree 


el 


> L'homme s'ennuie du vien, eherche le mieux, trouve le mal, et 


s'y soumet crainte de pire.— Lévi 


is. 


L'homme passe sa vie à Taisonner sur le passé „A se plaindre du 


présent, 
La plupart 
rendre l'autre misérable—La 


Combien de gtands hommes, a 
concert de leurs louanges en у mélant leur voix !—Fontenelle, 


à trembler pour Pavenir.— Rivarol. 
des hommes emploient la premiere partie de leur vied 


е. 
néralement applaudis, ont gåté le 


LESSONS IN LATIN.—No II. 


By Joun 


R. Bearn, D. D. 


VERBS WHICH GOVERN THE DATIVE. 


Ir we look at the cases according to their applications, we find 
that the nominative (Latin nomen, а name) is that case in 
which the name or noun stands when it is uninflected, and 
when it is the subject of the verb. The nominative answers 
to the question who? or which? e. g., ty 
Naso dixit; Quis? Naso. 
Naso said (it) who (said it?) Naso. 
The genitive (from gigno, І beget, genus, a hind, or race), 
denotes the origin of a person or thing, e. g., ! 
Patris filia est pulchra ; 
The father's daughter is fair ; 
and hence possession in all its varieties. The genitive answers 


to the question whose? е, g., 


Est matris domus; cujus? matris, 
Jt is the mother's house ; whose ? mother's. 
The dative'(from do, dare, datum, 7 give) eonveys the ideas 
implied in our о and for, and so is the case of giving or 


receiving. 
whom? e. go 
Datur equus militi 
-A horse is given to 


The,dstive answers to the question 70 or for 


зей? militi, 
a soldier; to whom? a soldier, 


The accusative (ad and causa) is the case of that which is 
eRused or affected,—more strictly, that which is affected, 
that is, affected by the verb; that which is the object of the 
verb's action, As denoting the object, this case is more sig- 


nificantly called in English the objective case, 


The acct- 


sative or objective case answers to the question whom? or 


what? e. g., 
Misit Robertum; 


quem? Robertum, 


He sent Robert; whom? Robert. 


The vocative (voco, 7 call) is the case of calling, that is, of 
invocation or direct address, e. g., 


Hue veni, 


domine. 


Sir, come hither, 


The ablative (a and fero, ferre, tuli, Jatum) is the case 


of removing. As the dative denotes giving to, во the ablative 


denotes taking from. 


This seems to be the fundamental 


meaning of the ablative. Other significations, such as "ûy, 


with, and in, are derivative. 


"The ablative answers to the ques- 


tion from (or фу) whom or what? e. g., 
Puer morsus est a cane; а quo? a cane. 
A boy has been bitten by a dog; by what? a dog. 
The nominative and vocative are called the direct cases, the 
rest are called the indirect or oblique cases; when, then, you _ 


read of the oblique cases, 


you will know that by the words 


are meant all the cases except the nominative and the vocative, 


"The oblique cases in Latin are not exactl 
the correspondin; 
er applicãtion than the English pos- 
and not seldom implies relations which are commonly 


meaning wi! 
genitive is of much wi 
sessive, 
expressed by our to or for, 


Although 


and nouns to verbs, will 


ages vary; nay, 


tibi, though both verbs 
sities show the necessi 


itself, 


OC 


* ÀnIndo-Germanie word must be found in two classes of tongues, the 
Teutonie and the Greek or Latin. Teutonic is a general term for the 
class of languages which embraces the Anglo-Saxon, thc German, the 


Duteh, &e, 


diferent governments; thus the Latins said, juvo te; 
signify Z help or assist, ‘These 

of studying and carefully imitating 
the Latin idioms; as well as warn the student not to blindly 
follow the analogy either of his own tongue or of the Latin 


Sometimes, however, a close inspecti 
word may of itself assist the student to a knowledge of its 
construetion, provided he looks at the matter with Latin and 
not English eyes, Solong as he regards the common English 


identical in 


cases in English. The Latin 


The Latin ablative also embraces 


the varied significations of from, by, through, in, and with. 

there exists this want of correspondence, yet is 
there во greata general agreement, that a knowledge of English- 
usage in «the relations pf nouns to nouns, nouns to adjectives, 


afford material assistance to the . 


student of Latin. In many cases the idioms of the two lan- 
in Latin, verbs very like in meaning have 


opitulor 
diver- 


ion of the elements of а 


meaning of juvo and opitulor, I aid, he discovers no reason 


why the second should 
governs an accusative. 
is ma 


E: a dative case, while the former 

ut let him analyse opitulor, Opitulor 

de up of ops (opes) and tulo, and is thus equivalent to 
. 0 
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tulo alícui,* I bear sid fo some one.’ Here the cause {verbs of obeying and commanding are constructed with п dative, 
oft the 1 nes seen, and the gorernment falls under In English we say, Ae approached the shore, though the 
the rule that transitive verbs in the active voice take after expression is cal, and he approached to the shore was 
them a dative as well as an accusative. A similar exposition | formerly used, In Latin when appropinquare denotes motion 


hows succurro, succour, requires a dative, for it. takes an accusative with ad (our to) or the dative without 
таг hos na ratam Maledico, Ду за e 4 ad; the dative without ad is used when the verb denotes a 


M nc construction explained in the same a Position, a being or a lying near, e. g., d 

1 merel; the English, 7 speak evil of, and are Ad summam aquam pisces appropinquant. 
ine the pies en is maledico, you, remember- Fishes draw теат (risc) {о the top of the water.” 
ing that of is the English sign of the Latin genitive, will be Munitionibus appropinquant milites. | 
disposed to think that the verb maledicere governs а genilive. The soldiers approach the fortifications. 
But look at the composition of the word, It isa compound Rivus oppido appropinquat d 
term, consisting of dico, Г say, and male, evilly, Now, according The river is near the toum, | 
hate а Genius of the Latin, verbs compounded with adverbs | Mare alien; aliquid is»sometimes equivalent fo do something 


out of love or regard for, e. g., ў 

Da hoc patriae ut consilio tuo titi possit. 1 

dative, This difference arisesfrom a difference of view. You Give this to thy country that it may make use of thy counsel. « | 
must always bear in mind that language is a pieture of thonght. After a similar manner are employed the verbs donare, con- 

> Latin language is а picture of Latin thought. Every donare, remittere, concedere, * < й E. 
Latin word exhibits a state of mind. Every Latin word] Many verbs compounded of prepositions take their object 
implies the ‘State of mind of which it is the|in the dative case, The Prepositions in question are a, ad, 
utterance, ence the necessity of getting to regard а ante, de, e, ob, post, pro, Instead of а preposition an 


relation of one object to another, or one state of mind to 1 . 
“To marry,” in English, has a Construction corresponding i 


dicere alicui is to say evil to or respecting any one. There 


another, or of one action to another, justin the way in which 
the relation "was regarded by Cicero or Caesar, But in their 


‹ Claudio, Chloe married Claudio. The reason why nubere | 

pressive of two separate relations, imes a verb has | requires a dative is found in its derivation, Nubo Has for its | 

three or even four constructions, Take an example or two :— stem nub which is the base of nubes a cloud, also a veil, 

е Now the bride came to her husband veiled, Accordingly she „ 

was said to veil herself to or for, that is, to marry her husband. | 
а 3 4 | On his part the male was said ducere uxorem, to lead or con- 

+, Convenire alicui, convenire ad rem, convenire in rem, convenire | duct a wife, that is domum, home. 


5 ^ The verb esse when it signifies possession, being equivalent * 
lox Meo Mg oed ee 4 to our word have, puts in the dative the pep i denotes 
o. Insistere rei, insistere in re, insistere viam, insistere rationem. 


2 Y 8 
а. Cavero alicui, cavere aliquem, cavere ab aliquo. 
1 2 


the possessor, e. g. Map 


For the sake of E I will give the English arranged ас; 5 ES la ! 
seu EN 2 Y To this rule belong such forms аз: 
М 1 Fonti nomen Arethusa est, s . 
а. to take precautions for (any one), to а аи. f against, to guard The b e Mte 000 2 I. 


"agwinst, | x 
1 2 4 4 5 

b. to agree with, to е to па fit for, to meet, to correspond, 
1 4 


в. to stand on, to be in, to-tzead a road, to follow a plan. j 
А AG - 2 Beipio, cui posten Africano cognomen fuit, 

In p" 1 er and mme pas 3 t pies who afterwards had the surname (of) Africanus. | | 

g Nus n n Ш i little -| More rare is the construction in which the word nomen || 

ежен. таркау деч аар к p governs the actual name, e. g., ч 


Nomen Mercurii est mihi, » 
I are tie name of Mercury. = 


i 1 The dative of the possessor is distinguished from the geni- 
hand; with an extended cation, £o stand on, is to tread, | tive of the WIDE Su that the former is used when you 


In this ease Arethusa agrees with nomen, Tt is more 


or pursue а road, and with a yet wider application, to fallow | ask for what ie p „and the latter when you ask who i 
or execute a plan, $ - the possessor, e, g. s : 

А. change of construction is not always attended 2 change 1 Regi est ager? i n 
of meaning. At least the change, if any, is in some i The field belongs to the king. « n 
soslight, and has so strictly a reference to the Latin point of 2 Ager est regis, 3 * 
vom as to 150 „ appreciable by "English minds, Thus The ей is the King's, : 

е ај pt * 

gehe ve ed aliquid ; In number one you ask “what belongs to the king?" ә 
Y give something to thee; and Answer, “the field.” In number two you ask “ whose is tho 
Dono te aliqu& те, field?” Answer, “the king s. | 
1 gift thee with something. What has been said of the dative of the pronoun may enable 


Ў Hs t f dati 4 Е ; а B 
This twofold construction is found in the compounds im- ае се, ae ingens yerba. Th ог f 
pertio, induo, exuoj cireumdo, cireumfundo, inuro, illino, in- FREE, jain dE | 
tercludo, эй dA &c. The en be |* A plan has been taken by me, 17 
i thus: alicut aliquid; alicui aliquem; or aliquem al а “3 dé N 
given thus: alieui aliquid; alicui aliquem; or aliq qu Tnstead of weh Cicero wes : к | 


re, aliquid aliqua re. : 

„ then, you consider what verbs imply the relation indi- Vila consilium captum est. 
cated by 4% or Jor, you will ascertain the class of verbs which Here mihi is equivalent to a me, An action completed for | 
require their object to be in the dative. But here Jou must}or to a person, is an action which he has completed, and 
take difference of idiom into account, In English we say, Which as such belongs to him. | | 
they obey me, but the Latins said they obey to me, mihi obe Similar is the use of the dative with the gerund or the | 
diunt, Hence arises what = called che rule, that in Latin | passive participle in dus, e. g., & 


. 


& 


.. Aequalis, affinis, vicinus, propinquus, 
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Amandum est mili, 

Г must love. 

Ratio nobis reddenda est. 

An account must be given Uy us, 

Only seldom is the use of the dative in pose with verbs in 
the present tense, e. g., " 

Honesta bunis viris, non occulta quaeruntur. 
‘Honourable (andPnot hidden things are sought for by good men. 
„The poets freely employ this construction with the dative, 
Thestudent may at first be excused from attempting to imi- 
tate it. 7 

Adjectives which involve the idea of fo от for take a dative. 
Such adjectives are those which signify useful, useless, suitable, 
‘unsuitable, known, friendly, &c., е. g., utilis, inutilis, salutaris, 
damnosus, gratus, carus, aptus, accomodatus, idoneus, facilis, 
difficilis, notus, ignotus, proprius, alienus, amicus, aequus, 
iniquus, infestus, infensus, iratus, fidus, fidelis, Ес, So with 
the adverbs convenienter, constanter, amice, 

‘Some of these adjectives admit of another construction, 
namely, ad with the accusative, as utilis ad rem; or erga with 
the accusative, as beneyolus erga aliquem ; or again, the geni- 
tive without a preposition, as, alienus alicujus rei, foreign to 
matter, that is, having nothing to do with it, knowing nothin 
of it, Alienus may be also constructed thus, alienus aliqui 
te, orabaliqua re. Proprius may have a genitive, as proprius 
alicujus, peculiar to some one, or some thing. Amicus, friendly, 
inimieus, unfriendly, familiaris, intimate with, and superstes, 
surviving, are often used as substantives, and consequently 
take their object in the genitive. Aßtus and idoneus, if use 
of a thing, are gener: constructed with an accusftive, and 
ad, if of a person, simply with a dative. 

The dative is also used with adjectives gend like, un- 
like, near, related, Ko., such as par, impar, dispar, aequalis, 
inequalis, similis, dissimilis, contrarius, propinquus, propior, 
proximus, finitimus, vicinus, affinis, eognatus, communis, &c. 

are employed and 
constructed as nouns. М Ы 

Propior and proximus may have an acousative, but only 
as referring to place, thus hostem, but not propior 
clementiam, instead of which you must say propior cle- 
mentiae, Probably the former construction is to be explained 
by the ellipsis or omission of ad. 

Similis and dissimilis take a genitive as well as a dative; 
а аир when the likeness or unlikeness is internal, а dative 
when external. ' 

Idem may be constructed with a dative, e. g 
Invitum qui servat idem facit occidenti, 

He who saves a person топу (to be saved) dots tke same бз one who 
kills (another). 

What grammarians call the dativus commzdi or incommidi, 


the dative of or disadvantage, is simply a dative aris- 


ing out of the general relation involved in to or for, e. g., 


‘Tibi aras, tibi occas, tibi seris, tibi eidem metis, 
‘Thowsorvest for thyself, thou harrowest for thyself, бо. 

The dative of a personal pronoun, mihi, tibi, nobis, vobis, 
called the dativus ethicus, or the dative of feeling, may seem to 
the ordinary English student as superfluous, but in reality con- 
veysa half latent Босага which it is not always easy to give 
in English, e. g., E 

At tibi repente paucis post diebus venit ad me Caninius, 
But Caninius suddenly came tome & few days afterwards, 

Certain exelamations govern a dative, as vae tibi! alas Jor 
thee! hei misero mihi! ab, me miserable ! y 

For the sake of illustration, I may also state that verbs 
which signify to serve and to be intended for, or in general verbs 
which have a second object in relation to or for which an act 
takes place, such as dare, relinquere, tribuere, mittere, &c, 
take a dative as well as, for the most part, an accusative. 

Esse, when it signifies to cause or bring, has a dative, e. g., 
Nimia fiducia calamitati solet esse. ` 3 
Excessive- confidence is wont to be for (to cause) calamity. 

The objeot on whom the calamity falls is also in the dative, 

e Ea s : a! 

Nimia tibi fiducia calamitati erat. à 

Thy too great confidence caused. calamity to thee. 

The rule is commonly given thus, 6st for affero (I bring to) 


* 


takes two datives, one of the person, the other of the us 
e. g. 
Haec res mihi voluptati fait, 
This thing gave me pleasure, : 
The force of the dativemay often be best rendered by as, e. g. 
Paupertas probro haberi coepit. 
Poverty began to be held as а disgrace. 
VO2ABULAXY, 


Obtempero 1. I obey, yield to; simulacrum, i, n. m image; adimo 
9. I take away; neptis, is, f. a grand-daughter; despondeo, 2, Г 
promise marriage to, I betrothe; simultas, atis, f. a grudge, or secret. 
hate; obtrecto (ob and tracto) 1, I disparage, slander; vigiliae, 
arum, f. a watch by night, watches; lascivia, ae, f, lasoiviousness ; 
socordia, ae, f. sloth; auctor, бгіѕ, m. an author; auctor fui, Г 


recommended; deligo, З. I select; antecello, 8. J surpass, 
Exercises.—LATIN-EnGLIsE, 


Caesar Dumnorigi dixit se praeterita Divitinoo fratri (Dumno- 
rigis) condonare; maledicit*utrique mulier nequissima ; medici, 
toto und curando, minimae ctiam parti medentur; Venus 
nupsit Vulcano; obtrectatur Gabinio ; SM objurgavi quod 
parum valetudini parceret; nihil facile persuadetur invitis ; sic mihi 
persuadeo; inimicitias suas reipublicae donat civis bonus; labori 
ac duritiae student Germani; mihi persuasum est te esse vilem ; 
adest periculis dux bonus; remedia adhibuit vulneribus medicus g 
bellum Galliae intulit Caesar; certis rebus certa signa praecur- 
runt; parva magnis confert pater ; omnium.salutem singulorum 
saluti anteposuit consul; equidem mihi omnia propono; postha- 
buit filii caritatem publicae utilitati; Quintus Fabius unus ex- 
stinctae ad Cremeram genti superfuit; honores detulit senatus 
claris viris ; virgo nupsit ei, cui Caecilia nupta fuerat; tibi nomen 
insano posuere custodes; ei morbo nomen est avaritia; nomen 
Arcturo est mihi; mihi deliberatum et constitutum est; oratori 
omnia quae sunt in hominum vitá , esita, audita, lecta, dispu- 
tata, tractata esse debent; erat Alcibiades ей sagacitate ut decipi поп ^ 
posset, praesertim quum animum attendisset ad cavendum; non bene 
conveniunt nec in ung sede morantur majestas et amor; pater filio 
canem dedit; Rhenus oceano appropinquat; nescis cui maledicas 
viro; cave canem; num videntur convenire haec nuptiis? villae, 
secutae fluminie amoenitatem, margini insistunt; mundus Deo 
paret, et huic obediunt maria terraeque, et hominum vita jussis 
supremae legis obtemperat; abs te caveo cautius; mihi cum De- 
Bes convenit ut ille in meis castris esset cum suis copiis; ille 

ompeium monebat tit meam domum metueret atque a me ipso 
caveret; inter omnes vero convenit Sibyllam ad Tarquinium 
Superbum tres libros attulisse; tu quod cavere possis stultum ad- 
mittere est; mihi nec locus nec sermo convenit; itisistebat in 
manu Cereris dextrü simulacrum Victoriae; Crasso ві ademe-, 
rant Parthi; Attiei neptem Caesar Tiberio Claudio Nergni des- 
pondit; ipsi patriae conducit pios cives habere in parentes ; im- 
probo et stulto nemini bene esse t; memoriam simultatium 
patriae remisit Caesar; Perseus vix motis familiariter arridebat; 
aliorum laudi atque gloriae maxime invideri solet; haec tibi agitata. 
esse debent ; cui non sunt auditae Demosthenis Vigiline? semper ita 
vivamus ut rationem reddendam рати: apud Pytha- 
goram discipulis quinque annis tacendim erat; neque cernitur 
ulli Aeneas; Julianus et Apollinaris lascivia socordiäque gladia- 
torum magis quam ducum similes; fllius meus, si quid peccat, 
mihi peccat; non solum nobis divites esse volumus; sed liberis, 
propinquis, amicis, maximeque reipublicae; Pompeio et senatui 
pacis auctor fui; quis huie rei testis est? quid mihi Celsus agit? 
quid tibi valis? avaritia senilis quid sibi-velit non intelligo; virtus 
sola neque dono datur neque accipitur; habere quaestui rem- 
publicam turpe et nefarium est; vitio mihi dant quod mortem 
amici graviter fero; Pausanius venit Atticis auxilio; eientes Sa- 
binis funt auxilio; unc sibi domicilio locum delegerunt; Caesar 
quinque cohortes castris praesidio reliquit; somnus simillimus 
est morti; medieus subvenit corpori aegroto; sed quis medetur 
animo? leoni est vox terribilis; yptus adjecta est imperio 
Romano; qui sibi id detrahit, quod alteri donat, is est liberalis; 
Graecorum poetarum ingenium ceterarum gentium poetis longe 
antecelluit, * к 

5 Exerisu-Ların. E 


Thy name is Robert; I gave to my son the name of Robert ; 
your son is very like bis father ; thou sqwest for another, not thy- . 
self; I have a field; my field brings me riches; my friends have 
come for my aid; the lors selected plays for themselves; the 
physician assists thee, but cannot cure thee; they have left me as 
a guard for the house; alas for me! What am I doing? Italy was 
added to the empire of France; my brother’s genius far excels 
mine; if thou sinnest, thou sinnest against (for) thyself; take care 


of the lion; the book lies pear the door; the forces stand ‘on the 
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river's brink; the book suits me; our soldiers will take standards 
from the enemy; it is not well with the impious; bad men curse 
(speak evil of) each other ; it is not proper for thee to be ignorant; 
the horse runs before the chariot; they propose all good things 
to themselves ; the senate will confer the greatest honours on the 
brave general; many things are easily persuaded to the willing ; 
the physician will ly remedies to thy wounds; the English 

ive themselves to (studere) labour; my father is in danger; 
he granted the pardon to his supplicating wife; I shall marıya 
virgin, à d 


LESSONS IN FRENCH.—No XLVIII. 
By Professor Lours Fasaueize, LL.D, 
$ 63.—Rrabran Verns.— Continued. å 
FOURTH CONJUGATION, EN DING IN RE, 


MODEL VERB, 
VENDRE, TO SELL, 


Invicarive Mope, 
SIMPLE TENSES. COMPOUND TENSES: 


PRESENT, PAST DEFINITE. 
Je vends, I sell | Jai vendu, 1 have sold 
'Tu vends, thou sellest| Tu as vendu, thou hast sole 
II vend, he sells Il a vendu, Ле has sold. 
On vend, d one sells | On a vendu, ene has sold. 
Nous vendons, we sell | Nous avons vendu, we have sold 
Vous vendez, you sell | Vous avez vendu, you have sold 
Ils vendent, they sell Ils ont vendu, they have sold 
IMPERFECT. i PLUPERFECT. 8 
Je vendais; I was selling, or used to] J'ayala vendu, had sold or been 
sell selling 
Tu vendais, thou wast selling | Tu avais vendu, thou hadst sold 
Tl vendait, he was Selling | II avait vendu, he had sold 
On yendait, one was selling | On avait vendu, one had sola 
Nous vendions, we were selling) Nous avions vendu, we had sold 
Vous yendiez, you were selling) Vous aviez vendu, уои Лай sold 
Ils vendaient, they were selling | Ils avaient vendu, they had sold 
PAST DEFINITE. PAST ANTERIOR. 

- Je vendis, I sold or did sell | J'eus vendu, Ihad solà 
‘Tu vendis, * thou soldest | Tu eus vendu, thou hadst sold 
11 vendit, he sold | Il eut vendu, he had sold 
On vendit, one sold | On eut vendu, one had sold 
Nous vendimes, we sold Nous eümes vendu, * we had sold 
Vous vendites, you sold | Vous eütes vendu, you had sold, 
118 vendirent, they sold | Ils eurent vendu, they had sold 

FUTURE, # FUTURE ANTERIOR, 
Je vendrai, Ishallsell | J'aurai yendu,” shall have sold 
Tu vendras, thou wilt sell | Tu auras vendu, thou wilt have sold 
II vendra, he will sel II aura vendu, Ле shall have sold 
On vendra, one will gell Оп aura vendu, оле will have sold 
“Nous yendrons, we shall sell | Nous aurons yendu,wesAall have sold. 
Yous vendrez, you will sell | Vous aurez vendu, you will ‚have sold 
Ils vendront, they will se | Ils auront vendu, they sall have sold 
CONDITIONAL Mops, A 
2 PRESENT, PAST, 
Je vendrais, I should sell | J'aurais vendu, І should 
Tu vendrais, thou wouldest sell | Tu aurais vendu, thou wouldest = 
Il vendrait, he might sell Il aurait vendu, he might | 5 
On vendrait, _ one would sell | On aurait vendu, sone should 

"Nous vendrions, we should sell | Nous aurions vendu, we should 

"Vous vendriez, You Might sell! Vous auriez vendu, you should | ~ 

Us vendraient; they twould sett | Ils auraient vendu, they should 


Inprrative Мор, 


sell thou 
let him gell 
let one sell 
lef us sell 


SIMPLE TENSES. - 
PRESENT, | 
Que je vende, thag Т may sell 
Que tu vendes, tm thou mayesi sell 


Qu'il vende, that he may sell 
Qu'on vende, that one may sell 
Que nous vendions, that we may sell 


Que vous vendiez, that you may sell 
Qu'ils vendent, that they may sell 


IMPERFECT. 
Que je vendisse, that I might sell 
Que tu vendigses, that thou mightest 


sell 
Qu'il vendit, that he might sell 
Qu'on vendit, tat you might sell 


Que nous vendissions, Mut we might 
sell 
Que vous vendissiez, that you might 


sell 
Quilsyendisgent, Mat they might sell 


PRESENT, 

Vendre, to sell. 1 
PRESENT, 

Yendant, selling | 


Vendu, 


= 


SUBJUNCTIVE Moor, 


COMPOUND TENSES. 
" (PAST, 
Que j'aie vendu, that I may) 
Que tu aies vendu, that thoy 
mayest 
Qu'il ait vendu, that he may 
Qu'on ait vendu, that one may 
Que nous ayons vendu, that we 


> moy 
Que vous ayez vendu, that you 


may 

Qu'ils aient vendu, that they 
тау j 

PLUPERFECT, 

Que j'eusse vendu, that T might 
Que tu eusses vendu; that thou | 

mightest 
Qu'il efit vendu, that he might 
Qu'on eft vendu, that. oñe | т 
" ight | Š 
Que nous eussions veñdu, that 8 
we might | 
Que vous eussiez vendu, that 


you might 
Qu'ils eussent vendu, Mat they 
miu j 


INFINITIVE Moor, 


PAST 
Avoir vendu, (o have sold 


PARTICIPLE, 


COMPOUND, 
Ayant vendu, ` айр sold 


PAST OR PASSIVE. 


` j 54.—CoNzUGATION or A Passive Venn. 
ETRE AIME, 70 BE LOVED, 


INDICATIVE MODE, 
PRESENT. 


Je suis aimé, m. aimée, f. 

Tu es aimé or aimée, 

Jl est aimé, 

Elle est aimée, m 
On est aimé, 

Nous sommes aimés or aiındes, 
Vous étes aimés or aimées, 
Ils sont aimée, m. 

Elles sont aimées, 7 


J'étais aimé, m. aimée, f. 
Tu étais aimé or aimée, 

Il était aimé, 

Elle était aimée, 

On était aimé, 

Nous étions aimés or aimées, 
Vous étiez aimés or aimées, 
Ils étaient aimés, m, 

Elles étaient aimées, f, 


Je fus aimé, m, aimée, f. 

Tu fus aimé o; aimée, 

Il fat aimé, * 
Elle fut айпёе, 

On fut aimé, 

Nous fümes aimés or aimdes, 
Vous fütes aimés or aimées, 

Ils furent aimés, m. 

Elles furent aimées, f. 


J'ai été aimé or aimée, 
Tu as été aimé or aimée, 
Il a été aimé, У 
Elle a 616 aimée, 

On a été aimé, 
Nous avons été aimés or aimes, 
‚Vous avez été aimés or aimées, 


sell ye or you 
Tet them gelt 


Us ont été aimés, m, 
Elles ont été aimes, /. 


= 


Iam loved 
Thou art loved 
he ts loved 
she is loved 
"one is loved. 
we are loved 
you are e 
they are love. 
ok they are loved 


IMPERFECT, , 


I was loved, was being loved 
thouwast loved, wast being loved 
‚he was loved, was being loved 

she was loved, was being loved, 
‘one was loved, was being loved . 
we were loved, were being loved 

you were Use ‘were being loved | 


or used tobe loved 


the 
RE 


* PAST DEPÍNITE, 


І was loved > 
thou wast loved 

he was loved 

she was loved 

one was loved 

we were loved 

you were loved 

they were loved 

they were loved 


PAST INDEFINITE, 


1 have been loved 
thou hast been loved 
Āe йаз been loved. 
she has been loved 
спе has been loved 
we have been loved 
you have been loved 
they have been loved 
they have been loved 


* 
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PAST ANTERIOR DEFINITE. 


J'eus été aimé, m. aimée. — Thad been loved 

Tu eus été aimé or aimée, , thou hadst been loved 
lleut été aimée, + he had been loved 

Elle eut été aimé, she had been loved: 

On eut été aimé, one had been loved ^ 
Nous eümes été aimés or aimées, we had been loved 
Vous eütes été aimés oraimees, you had been loved 

Ils eurent été aiméa, m, they had been loved 
Elles eurent été aimées, 7 they had been loved. 

PLUPERFECT. $ 

J'ayais été aimé or aimée, 4 had been loved, 

Tu avais été aimé or aimée, thou hadst been loved 
Il avait été aimé, Ле had been loved 

Elle avait été aimée,. she had been loved. 

On avait été aimé, one had been. loved 
Nous avions été aimés or aimées, we had been loved 
"Vous aviez été aimés or aimées, you had been loved " 
Ils avaient été aimós, m. they had been loved 
Elles avaient été aimées, Jf, ~ they had been loved 

° 4 FUTURE. 

Je serai aimé, m. aimée, f. I shall or will be loved 
Tu seras aimé or aimée; thou shalt or wilt be loved 
Tl sera aimé, ‚he shall or will be loved 
Elle sera aimée, She shall or will bg loved 
On sera aimé, - ene shall or will be loved 
Nous serons aimés or aimées, we shall or will be loved 


Vous serez aimés or aimées, 
„ Ils seront aimés, m. 
Elles seront aimées, J. 


FUTURE ANTERIOR. 


J'aurai été aimé, m. animée, f. 

Tu auras été aimé or aimée, 

II aura été ums, 

Elle aura été aimée, 

On aura été aimé, 

Nous aurons été aimés or aimées, 
Vous aurez été aimés or aimées, 
Ils auront été aimés, m. 

Elles auront été aimées, f. 


you shall or will be loved 

they shall or will ba loved 
they shay or will be loved 

. 
‘Ishan, will have been loved 
thou shalt, wilt have been loved 
he shall, will have been loved 
she shall, will have been loved 
one shall, will have been loved 
Ace shall, will have been loved 
you shall, will have been loved 
they shall, will have been loved * 
they shall, will have been loved 


CONDITIONAL Mopz. 
PRESENT. 


Je serais aimé, m. aimée, f. 
Tu serais aimé or aimée, 


II serait aimé, 

Elle serait aimée, 

On serait aimé, 

Nous serions aimés or aimées, 
Vous seriez aimés or aimées, 
Jls seraient aimés, m. 

Elles seraient aimées, . 


I should, would, could, might beloved 

thou shouldst, couldst, mightest be 
loved " 

‚he would or might be loved 

she might be loved 

one could be loved 

we should or would be loved 

you would or might be Loved 

they might or should beloved 


” hey might, could, should ba loved 
PAST. 


J'aurais été aimé, m, aimée, f. І should, would have been loved 
и aurais été aimé or aimée, thou wouldst have been loved 
TI aurait été nimó, he would have been loved 

‘Elle aurait été aimée, у; she would have been loved 

On aurait été aimé, wes ‘one would have been loved 
Nous aurions été aimés or йїп Сев, we might have been loved 


Vous auriez été aimés or aimées, 
Ils auraient été aimés, m. 
Elles auratent été aimées, . 


you would have been loved 
they might have been loved 
they should or might have been loved 


Imperative Море. 


Sois alms, m. aimée, f, be thou loved 
Qu'il soit aimé, let im be loved 
Qu'elle soit aimée, let her be loved 
Qu'on soit aimé, let one be loved 
Soyons nimés, or aimées, let us be loved 
Soyez aimés or nimées, de ye or you loved 
Qu'ils soient aimés, m. letthem be loved 
Qu'elles soient aimées, . let them be loved 


SUBJUNCTIVE Mopr. 


FRESENT, 


Que je sols aimé, m, aimée, f. 
Que tu sois aimé or aimée, 
2 Qu'il soit aimé, 1 
Quelle soit aimée, 
Quon soit aime, "NE 
Que nous soyons aimés or aimées, 
Que vous soyez nimés or aimées, 
Qu'ils soient aimés, 
Qu'elles soient aimées, 


that I may be loved 

that thou mayest be loved 
that he may be loved 
that she may be loved 
that one may be loved 
that we may be loved 
that you may be loved 
that they may be loved 
that they may be loved 


IMPERFECT, x 
Que je fusse aimé, m. aimées f. that I might be loved = 
Que tu fusses aimé or aimée, that thou mightest be loved 
Qu'il fit aimé, that he might be loved 
Quelle fit aimée, that she might be loved 
Qu'on fat aimé, that one might be loved 
Que nous fussions aimés or aimées, that we might be loved 
Que yous fussiez aimés or aimées, that you might be loved 
Qu'ils fussent aimés, m. that they might be loved 
Qu’ elles fussent aimées, J. that they might be loved 

PAST. $ 

Que j'aie été aimé, m, aimée, f. that I may have been loved 


Que tu aies été aimé or aimée, 
Qu'il ait été aimé, 


Que j'eusse été aimé, m. aimée, f. 

Que tu eusses été aimé or aimée, 

Qu'il eüt été aimé, 

Qu'elle efit été aimée, 

Qu'on efit été aimé, 

Que nous eussions été aimés or | 
aimées, Е 4 
ue vous eussiez été aimés or 
aimées, Ы 

Qu'ils eussent été aimés, 

Qu'elles eussent été aimées, 


that thou mayest have been loved 
that he may have been loved 


Qu'elle ait été aimée, br that she may have been loved 
Qu'on ait été aimé, + that one may have been loved. 
Стазов ayons été aimés O^] thar e may havebeen loved 
, 

Que vous ayez été aimés or aimées, that you may have been loved. 

‚| Qu'ils aient été aimés, m. that they may have been loved 
Qu'elles aient été rimées, 7 that they may have been loved „ 

PLUPERFECT. 


that I might have been loved. 
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that thou mightest have been loved 


thathe might have been loved 
that she might have been loved 
that one might have been loved 


that we might have been loved 
that you might have been loved 


that they might have been loved 
that they might have been loved 


INFINITIVE Mops. 


PRESENT, 
Etre aimé, m. aimée, . to be loved. 
Рат, * 
sure PRESENT, 
Etant aimé, m, aimée, f. being loved. 
COMPOUND, 7 
Ayant été aimé, m. aimée, f. having been loved 
PAST, 
Avoir été aimé, m. aimée, /. to have been loved 
§ 55— RULE. 
There is only one conjugation for passive verbs, It is 
formed of the auxiliary être in all its tenses, simple and com- 
the participle past of the active, verb w 


pound, and 


to conjugate in the passive voice. 


See § 43 (4.) 


LESSONS IN GEOLOGV. No. XXXI. 
By Tuomas W. JENXYN, D.D., F. R. G. S., F. G. S., &c. 
CHAPTER II. 
ON THE ACTION OF WATER ON THE EARTH'S CRUST. 
SECTION XV. 
ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF DRIFTS AND BOULDERS, 


: . 
Ix extensive districts of the northern hemisphere of 
and Americg, valleys, plains, 
covered all over with transported gravel, sands, 
are water-worn and others rugged 


in Europe 


massive blocks, some of whic! 
and angular, 


and mountains, 
boulders, a. 


ich we wish 


our globe, both 
are found ' 


nd 


This transported matter was formerly called Diluvian, as it was 


supposed to have been 


‘| Noah’s flood; but it is now generally 


Tilt, especially in Scotland. 


caused by some tremendous debacle, like 
called Drift, and sometimes 


This drift, as it lies on the surface of the earth, appears in a great 


variety of forms, 


It sometimes exists as a sheet of sand and 


gravel, spread over extensive areas. In other plains it forms ridges, 


mounds, and bills of compa 
sometimes called moraines, 


or crest the summits of lofty mountains and ] 
ments, On some plains and in some lowland valleys, they 
in broad streams, 


and radiate, as it were, 


mountain chain as their origin. 


div 


ratively low elevation, like what are 

A portion of it is often found to cap 

abrupt ойр. 
10 


running from some 


In deep. valleys they constitute 


98 
a series of terraces, as if they eer beaches originating in the 
radual and successive elevation of a sea coast. 
$ These drifts are as diversified in their composition as they are 
various in form and place, They are divided into twa classes, 
The first consists of drift which has originated from local circum- 
stances, and is known by containing pebbles, boulders, and elays, 
Which are derived from the formation of rocks about which it is 


from distant rocks, and which is formed chiefly of fr 
older formations, n t is sometimes made up of the detritus of rocks 


й and 

ical character from loam, sand, gravel, and pebbles, to large boul- 
= and to huge masses of rock many tons in weight. s 

Since these drifts vary 80 exceedingly in mineral composition 
and structure, it is evident that they have been accumulated under 
dissimilar circumstances, and must belong to very different <a 
epochs, No epoch in geological time can be called the ift 

; for some of the 
of similar phenomena of transport of materials. For instance, the 
conglomerates of the old red sandstone in the western Highlands of 
Scotland, and in south Wales, present P) asgregation of 
boulders of considerable size and magnitude, neighbour- 
the Hi s ion of boulders i 


E juxtaposition erratic blocks of granite, which granitic 
blocks have evidently been subjected to very great friction, which 
has greatly reduced them from their original shape: 


smaller boul- 


conglomerates, ing, among 
ders, of rounded blocks of four or five feet in diameter, regularty 
interstratified In Ireland, also, the silurian 


‘lessons 
the transport of such blocks to their present position can be as- 
to the agency of water; and secondly, that this 


d Стоянов in w : 
ave all the appearance o! being 
forsaken bı A i 

Others look as i 
along a coast under shallow water, or on the borders of large 


tivers or lakes and estuaries, 


embedded amid its gravel, large and massive 
boulders of ancient and remote rocks, have appearance 
of having been removed, first by the agency of glaciers, and then 
borne by icebergs floating in the sea, until the melting iceberg de- 
posited them where we find them, T 
When a fragment of rock is of greater dimensions 

large pebble or a very big stone, it is called a boulder. When such 
boulders are found at great distances from 

mineral character, they are called erratic boulders, or blocks. 


miles, from north to south, and their wide spread distribution over 
thousands of miles from east to west, on the northern hemi 
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glaciers, floating ice, and currents of water. In the recognition of 
the efficiency of these thrée agents, the most scientific and practical 
find considerable difficulty in distinguishing the operations of one 
agent from the other, or in assigning to each agent its own share in the 
transport. A grest number of the difficulties in this problem 
would be obviated, if it were granted that such boulders as are 
found at great heights were transported there by sea currents that 
bore floating icebergs. These icebergs wert enormous fragments of 
the glaciers which first brought such blocks from their original, cliffs 
As, however, our present chapter is 
upon the action of water on the earth's crust, this lesson, though the 
hapter, cannot extend toa consideration 


to have been derived from very remote 
The boulders are distributed in Such a manner as to 
show that their transport could not have taken place under the ex- 
isti The transport and the distri- 
bution of them must have been effected when what is now dry land 


queous currents in the „ see m Ki a ved of 
sand, mud, and gravel, may have 'eposited, By the agency 
of icebergs, the blocks and boulders, which are now found at» 
immenge distances fron? their parent rocks, may have been trans- 

ї These operations of. igebergs will be fur- 
ther explained in your future lessons. 


groups :— 

I. The Silurien group, which overlies the geological district of 
that name on the English and Welsh Th 
origin, and consists of fragments of rocks of that formation, 


f | country for miles upon miles, covered by a wide-spread stratum, 


Lontaining huge boulders of granite and rounded pebbles of quartz. 
е; 


* 


Another remarkable 
rock of the Lickey Hills between Birmingham 
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ran nearly parallel to the Irish Channel, On both sides of this sea 
there was land, Wales had its head above the water to the west of 
it and the Cotteswold Hills of Gloucestershire rose above it in the 
east. The bottom of this sound, and its shores, east and west, are 
covered with granite drift; but, mark the lesson which this drift 
tells—there is not a particle of this Scotch drift to be found either 
on the Welsh mountains and the Malverns to the west of it, or on 
the Cotteswold Hills on the east. The drift, where it now lies, 
marks the entire course of the central channel. It lies thick in 
Lancashire, Cheshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, and Worcester- 
shire, Jn some localities it has a depth of a hundred and fifty feet. 
In other localities it forms small hills of an elevation from fifty to 
five hundred feet above the level of the sea. 

This sound was deep and large. Its eastern shores extended 
far into the midland counties of England, Its waves beat against 
the Malverns on one side, and against the Cotteswold on the other. 
At that time the Wrekin in Shropshire rose above the waves like 
an island, and the river Severn was purely a Welsh river that entered 
this sea between the Breiddyn hills and Oswestry in Shropshire. 

But howecame these of quartz and these boulders of 
granite into this sound? Along this broad sea, every spring, when 
the northern ice began to break up, huge icebergs or icefloes came 

_drifting in shoals from the Scottish coast#loaded beneath with the 
granite blocks which they had ‘enveloped when they were being 
formed in friths and estuaries in the north. As the icefloes floated 
along, driven by wind or tide, the loosened boulders dropped on the 
sea bottom. In one place scores of them fell down in comparatively 

* still water, In another place hundreds were precipitated where 
the conflicting tides dashed fierce and Strong. So great is the 
abundance of these granitic boulders in the south-western of 
Staffordshire, that a strange geologist would feel that 
he was ај ing the foot of some vast range of granite rocks ; 
and yet the source of all these boulders is" one hundred and fifty 


. miles distant. 
circumstance in this drift is that the quartz 
and Worcester have 
-furnished immense beds of er! which have been strewn oyer 
areas in Warwickshire and Oxfordshire, down even into the valley 
of the Thames, which extend to the great gorge of the Chalk 
Downs near Reading, where they sup: * 

Examples of the eastern group of drifts in England are found 
on the coasts and flanks of all the districts ranging from the mouth 
of the Thames to the Shetland Isles. In these districts may be 
seen gravels, pebbles, and massive boulders of rocks of such a 
mineral composition as would be derived only from Norway,and 
Sweden, where similar rocks are kn to exist. 

In the immediate vicinity of London, und near Highgate, is Mus- 
well Hill, a spot which supplies a very instructive example of a 
ridge of drift, deposited probably by an icefloe. This hill is 
capped by analluvial bed of pebbles, boulders, and fossils, of rocks 
of nearly all ages, from the chalk down to the carboniferous lime- 

„stone below the coal measures. The geologists of Highgate have 
collected at Muswell Hill hand verae the chalk, the oolite, 
the lias, new red sandstone, and mountain limestone, of gneiss, 
granite, and other primary rocks. I wish you to mark that none 
of these granitic pebbles are found on the western side of Highgate, 
or in any part of the valley of the Thames between Hampstead and 


the MES hose Ы 

At Hi ess, on the Yorkshire coast, there are fragments of 
rock, varying in roundness and size, which appear to have been 
transported, some from Cumberland, some from the Highlands of 
Scotland, and some from Norway. • 

Scotland abounds with examples of drift, A rush of water over 
that country has left traces of its course in furrows, which the 
transported mineral substances, moving with great velocity, have 
eut in the solid rocks over which they passed. In the Shetland 
Isles, at Papa Stowe, there ure fragments of rocks which must have 
travelled twelve miles from Hillswickness bearing north-east. At 
Soulam Voe, a place open to the Northern Ocean, there are 

boulders about three or four feet high which do not correspond 
with any rocks in the coumtry, and were probably derived from the 
northward, X org = 4 г 

I content myself with giving you these few illustrations of drift 
formations as found in your own country. I cannot now give you 
even hints of these phenomena as found in North America, in Ger- 
many, and in Russia. When we come to lessons about ice and 
glaciers, drifts and boulders will again come under your consi- 
deration, 


In terminating this chapter on the action of water on the earth's 
crust, I wish to prepare you for the facts which will be developed 
in the results of atmospheric agency by means of glaciers and 
floating icebergs, ++ 

Geologists who haye studied drifts and erratic blocks most 

extensively agree in the conclusions :—1. That the boulder forma- 
tion is not the work of a sudden transient action of a flood or 
debacle of short duration, but the result of operations that were 
going on during the age of what is called the middle tertiary. 2. 
That the greater part of the accumulations'took place after the 
existing species of shellfish came to inhabit the adjoining seas, for 
their remains are found in the boulder clay. 3. That the transport 
of erratic blocks took place at a period juent to the age of the 
drift and boulders, 4. That the boulder and drift accumulations, 
and the erratic blocks which now cover the dry land, were all depo- 
sited on a sea bottom which has been afterwards upheaved. 5. 
That the erratic blocks must have been brought down from lofty 
mountains to an open sea that washed their bases. by glaciers. 6. 
That these huge masses of rock were floated to great distances by 
masses of ice breaking off from these glaciers to form icebergs, 
which bore their contents in different directions from central points, 
and stranded them on the more elevated parts of the sea bottom, 
and without having subjected them to much friction, 7. That all 
such blocks can, in a great number of instances, be traced to their 
parent rock, though they are now separated by many hundreds of 
miles. 


e LESSONS IN GERMAN.—No. XLVIIL 
VOCABULARY OF WORDS. ~ Continued). 


VIL rumwiTURE. Mobilien. 


Becher, m. -3, pl. -, tumbler,eup. Krug, m. es, 5, pl. Krüge, jug, 
Bett, n. «08, , pl. en, bed. pitcher. 

Bett decke, У. =, pl. -u, coverlet. Kübel, m. -8, pl. -, pail, tub. 
Bett lade, f. =, pl. n, bedstead, —iiny‘engefahite, m. eb, 6, pl. e, 
Betttuch, л. es, -8, pl. -tücher, kitchen utensil, 


Bü geleiſen, n. -s, pl.-, smoothing- ох. 
iron. Pfropfen, m. =8, pl. =, cork. 

Pyeop'fengieker, m. -8, pl. =, eork- 
screw. 

PIAL, m. -es, -s, pl. Pfühfe, bol- 
ster. 


фт, n. -8, pl. - bolster. 


iron. 

Caſſerol, n. =8, pl -¢, saucepan. 

Deckel, m. -% pl. - cover. 

pos ж. , pl. - bucket. + 
af, n. -fjet, pl. Faſſer, cask. 

Ferderbett, m. -@ -8, pl. ven, fea- 


ther-bed. Pult, n. es, -6 pl. =e, desk. 
Sewertaót, m. es, , pl. fühl, Rahmen, m. -8, pl. =, frame. 

steel. Salzfaß, n: -ffe&, pl. -Fäffer, salt- 
Bowerftetn, m. €8, -6, pl. -e, flint. cellar, 


Bewerzange, F. =, pl. -u, tongs. Schachtel, f, =, pl. n, (See Rift 
Bew'ergeug, n. «tt, =8, pl. -¢, tinder- chen.) 
bo: . Schaufel, f. =, pl. ny shovel. 
Schaum löſſel, m. 6, pl. =, skim- 
mer. 
Schirm, m. =e, =8, pl. e, screen. 
Schrank, m. -e8 6, pl. Schränke, 


cupboard, u 
Schublade f. =, pl. an, drawer. 


X. - 

BujGant, f. -, pl -бап&, foot- 
stool., 

Gedeck, n. es, -8, pl. -e tover. 

Gema be, т. -&, pl. =, picture. 

Handtuch, n. -es, -8, pl -tüdet, 


towel. 
Herd, m. et, -$, pl. -t, hearth, Schür eiſen, n. -8, pl. -, poker 
Solz kohle, f. -, pl. u, charcoal. Schwe felhölſchen, m. s, pl. =, 
Kaſtchen, m. -8, pl. =, box. match. 


Seife, f. =, pl. =1, soap. 
(taper, candle. 
Rifle, F. . pl. u, chest. 

Komode, f. =, pl n, chest of 

drawers. F 

Ropftijfen n. =£, pl. =, pillow. 
Korb, m. es, 8, pl. Körbe, basket. 
Kronleuchter, m. -& pl. -, chande- 


mustard-pot. 
Serviette, 7 -, pl. en, napkin 
Sieb, n. -es, -8, pl. e, sieve. 
Sopha, n. -8, pl. -8, sofa. 
Steinkohle, f. =, pl. -u, coal. 
Suppenſchüſſel, f. =, pl. , tureen. 


lier Teppich, m. -8, pl. 26, carpet. 
e^o 
e 


sheet. Lampe, f. -, pl. -n, lamp. 
Dia'jebalg, m. ses, -8, pl. -bälge, Laterne, f. =, Pl. u, lantern. * 
bellows. Licht, n. -es, -8, pl. -er, (See Kerze.) 
Bürherbeett, n. eb, - pl. er, Lichtputze f. Pl. zu, suffers, 
book- shelf. К Mörfer, m. , pl, , mortar. 
Bücherſchrank, m. «ef, -#, pl. Pfanne, f. =; pl. -n, pan. № 
ſchränke, book. case. ee VPN F. - pl. -u, pepper - 


Senftopf, m. es, -& pl. töpfe, 
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Tiegel, m. e, pl. -, skillet. 

Tiſchtuch n. es, -8, pl tücher 
table- cloth. 

Topf, m. -c8, =8, pl. Töpfe, pot. 

Trichter, m. s, pl. funnel, 

Wandleuchter, m. -8, pl. - sconce. 


° THE POPULAR EDUCATOR 


Warm Паје, f. =, pl. =n, warm- 
ing-pan. 

Wafih’becfen, n. -8, pl. washbowl- 

Wiege, f. -, pl. -n cradle. 

Suc'ecvofe, F. =, pl. n, sugar-box. 

Zunder, m. s, tinder. 


VIII. vısues. Gerichte, 


Gonfect", m, «¢3, -8, comfit, sweat- 
meats. + 

Gi, n. -e8 -8, pl. er, egg. 

Giertuchen, m. -8, pl. -, omelet. 

Erfriſchung, Jf =, pl. en, refresh- 
ment 

Fleiſchbrüße, f. =, pl. =n, broth. 

Gaſtmahl, n. es, -8 pl. -mafer, 
banquet. 

Ham melfleiſch, u. des, mutton. 

Ham melkeule, f. ~, pl. -n, leg of 
mutton, 

Kalbfleiſch, n. =e, veal. 


вас е, f: cutlet. 

Kloß, m. es, pl. Klöße, dumpling. 

Nudel, f. =, pl. -n, vermicelli. 

Dch’fenbraten, m. =8, pl. =, roast 
beef. 

Och ſenſteiſch, n. -$, beef. 

Pfannkuchen, m. -8, pl. -, pan- 
cake. 


Schinken, m. =8, pl. ham. 
Schwei nefleiſch n. es, pork. 
Suppe, f. -, pl. -n, soup. 

Sorte, f. -, pl. -n, tart. 

Wurf, f. -, pl. Wärfte, sausage, à 


IX. GRAIN AND VEGETABLES. Getreibe und Gemüſe. 


Blumenkohl, m -es, -8, cawi- 
flower. 

Bohne, f =, pl. -п, bean. 

Erbſe, f. =, pl. =n, pea. 

Gerſte, J. . Warley, - 

Gurke, J =, pl. -n, cucumber, 
Hafer, m, -8, oats. * 

Hirſe, m. n, millet, 

Knoblauch, m. es, -6, garlic. 
Rohl, m. es, =8, cabbage. 

Korn, n. e8, pl. Körner, corn, 
^ grain. 

Kraut, n, es, , pl. Kräuter, herb. 
Kreſſe, f. =, cress, 

Linſe, f. -, pl. =m, lentil. 

Mais, n. es, maize. 

Meer'rettig, m. es, 8, pl. e, 

horse-radish. Ns 

Paftina’te, f =, pl. en, parsnip. 
- Peterſt lie f. - parsley. = 

Pflanze, F. =, pl. -n, plant. 


Pilz m. -es, pl. «e, mushroom, 

Radieß chen, n. -6, pl. =, turnip- 
radish. 

Reis, m. es, rice. Ы 

es, -8, pl. e, radish, 

+8 туе 

Rübe, f. pl. -n, (brassica rapa); 
gelbe Rübe, carrot, rothe Rübe, 
beet, weiße Rübe, turnip, 

Salbei, f. -, sage. 

Sauerampfer, m. =8, sorrel, 

Schwamm, m. -e8 -8, pl. Schwan 
me, (See Piß). 

Sellerie, m. -8, celery. 

Spargel, m. -8, asparagus, 

Spinat, m. es, -8, spinage. 

Thymian, т. -8, thyme. 

Trüffel, f. =, pl. en, truffle, 
eizen, m. -8, wheat. 

Wurzel, f. =, pl. n, root, 

Zwiebel, F. =, pl. =n, onion. 


X. FRUITS AND FRUIT-TRERS. Obſt unb Obſtbaume 


Ananas, f. ~, pl. -fe, pine-apple. 
Ap felkaum, m. ses, -8, pl, bäume, 
apple-tree, 
Apfelſi ne, f - pl. -n, sweet- 
orange. 
Apriko үр, f =, pl. u, apricot. 
Birnbaum, n. -08, -8 pl, bäume, 
pear- tree. А 
Brombeere, Y. =, pl. n, black- 
berry. 
Gitro'ne, f, =, pl. -n, lemon. 
Dattel, f. =, pl. -n, date. 
Gro'beere, f. =, pl. en, strawberry. 
Haſelnuß, f =, pl. -nüffe, hazel- 
nut. 
Hei delbeere f. =, pl. en, billberry 
Simbeere, f. -, pl, -u, raspberry. 
Soha nisteere, f ~, pl. -n, currant. 
Rafta'nie, f. ~ pl. -n, chesnut, 


Mantel, f. =, pl. n, almond. 
Maufbeere, f. -, pl. n, mulberry, 
Melo ne. f: -, pl. -n, melon.’ 
Mispel, f. -, pl. -n, medlar. 
Pfic'jihe, f. =, pl. en, peach. 
Pflau’menbaum, m. es, -8, pl. 
-baͤume, plum-tree, 
Pomeranze, f: =, pl. n, orange.” 
Quitte, f. -, pl. en, quince. 
Rofine, £ =, pl. en, raisin. 
Sta'helbeere, f. -, pl. u, goose- 
berry. б 
Strauch, m. es, , pl. Strauche, 
jush. 


Wallnup, f -, pl. -nüffe> walnut. 

Weinſtock, m. -@, -8, pl. -ftixte, 
grape-vine. 

Weintraube, f: =, pl. n, grape. 


= 


XI. FOREST-TREES. Wald bau me. 


Ahorn, m. -$, pl. e, maple. 


Bude, f. -, pl. -n, beech. 
Eiche, f. -, pl. n, oak. 
Eiche, f. =, pl. n, ashy. 
Espe, y. = pl. =n, as 
Fichte, f, - pl. -n pine. 
Lärche, f. -, pl. darch. 

Linde, f. -, pl. =n, linden-tree 

lime-tree. 


Zweig, m. -e 


appel. E =, pl. =, poplar. 
Birke. f -, pl. n, birch. g t 


Rinde, / =, pl. —п, bark. 

Stamm, m. es, -8, pl. Stämme, 
trunk. 

Tanne, f. — pl. Sn, бг. 

Ulme, f. =, pl. -n, elm. 

Weite, f. -, 


“8 pl. -e, bough. 


II. rowers. Blumen. 


Allri kel f. = pl. -, auricula, 

Difel, f pl. n, thistle, 

Geiß blatt, u. —e3, =, pl, -blätter, 
honeysuckle, à 

Jasmin“ m. -c8, =8, jessamine, 

Levko je, J. =, pl. u, gilly&ower. 

Lilie f- -, pL -n, Шу, 

Maiß liebe, f. =, pl. -m daisy, 

Mohn blume, f. =, pl. -n, poppy. 

Myrthe, f =, pl. n, myrtle. 

Nelke, J. -, pl. n, pink, 

Neſſel, f. pl. -n nettle, 


Süit'tecipotn, m. es, s, lark-spur 

Noſe, f. =, pl. n, rose. 

Schlüſſelblume, f, =, pl. u, cow- 
slip. 

Sonnenblume, F. =, pl“ =), sun- 
flower. 

Tulpe, J =, pl. -n, tulip. 

Unkraut, n. es, -8, weed. 

Veilchen, n. -6, pl. — violet. 

Vergiß mein-nicht, n. -e8, -3 forget- 
me-not. 


ХПІ sims. Vögel. 


Adler, m. -8, pl. =, eagle. 

3tnfet, f. =, pl. -it, blackbird, 

Bachſtelze, f. =, pl. -u, wagtail. 

Buchfinf, m. en, pl.-en,chaffinch, 

Diftelfint, m. -еп, pl. -en, gold- 
finch. * 


~n, jackdaw: 
. ~n, thrush, 


Ente, f =, pl 


Eule, f. =, pl. -n owl. y 
Falte, 22, -, pl. -п, falcon. 
Tafan m. en, pl, ~en, pheasant, 
Fledermaus, f. =, pl. -maufe, bat, 
Blügel, m, =3, pl. -, wing. 
Gans, J. = pl. Ginfe, goose. 
Habicht, m. eg, -6, pl. e, hawk. 
‚Hänfling, m. -e8, -8, pl. -e linnet. 
Huhn, n. -8, -8 pl. Signer, hen. 
Kanarſenvogel, an. -8, pl. vögel, 

canary-birxe. 
Krähe, f. -, pl. -u, crow. 
Küchlein, u. -8, pl. =, chicken. 
Kuckuck, m. -8, pl. =e, cuckoo, 
Lerche, f. =, pl. n, lark. 
Nachtigall, f. -, pl. =m, night- 

1 е. 
Papagei‘, m. -8, pl. e, parrot, 

б 


XIV. quaprupEps, 


Affe, m. u, pl, -u, ape. 
Bär, m, en, pl. -en, bear. 
Biber, m. -4, pl. -, beaver. 
Dachs, m. ed, pl. -e, badger. 
Eichhörnchen, n. =8, pl. =, squirrel, 
Frettchen, л, -8, P ~, ferret, 
Fuchs, m. es, pl. Füchſe, fox. 
йн A E pl: - Dr 

е, F. =, pl. -u, chamois, 
‚Safe, m, -u, pl. -n, hare 
Hirſch, m. -es, pl. -e, stag, deer. 
Igel, m. =8 pl. ~, hedge-hog. 
#апїп'феп, n. -8, pl. - rabbit., 


Aal, m es, -8, pl. -e, eel. 
Uujter, Ê +, pl. -n, oyster. 
Barſch, m. -c8, pl -e, perch. 
Büdling, m. -8, -8, pl. e, red- 
herring. 
Forelle, f. =, pl. -n, trout. 
Garne le, f. =, pl. -m shrimp. = 
Hai, m, -¢3, -s, pl. -e, shark. 
Häring, m. -e3, =8, pl. -e, herring. 
Hecht, m. eg. -8, pl. ze, pike, 
Hummer, m, -8, pl. -n, lobster. 
Kabeljau, m. es, -8, pl, e, had- 
dock, 


Bat, m. «eu; pl. en, peacock. 
Rabe, m, -u, pl. -n, raven. 
Raubvogel, m. -& pl. -vigel, bird 
of prey. 
Rebhuhn, m. es, c, pl. -hühner, 
artrídge. - 
` Reiher, m. =8, pl. =, heron. 


Stotf/feldjen, n, 8, pl. =, redbreast, ^ 


Schnabel, m-s, pl. Schnabel, bill. 
Schwalbe, f. — pl. n, swallow. 


Schwan, m. =e, =f, pl. Schwane, 


swan. 
Sperling, m. es, —% pl. -e 
sparrow. 
Storch m.—c8, -8, pl. Störche, stork. 
Strauß, m. -es pl. -e, ostrich. 
Taube, /. — pl. =, pigeon. 
Truthahn, m. -c8, =6, pl. -hahne, 
turkey. 
Turteltaube, J. -, pl. -n, turtle- 
MNA 1 1 
аф&1, f. ~; pl. «n, quail. 
۴ E 5 — SONT wood- 
. cock. 
Waſſerhuhn, m. -et, -& pl. hühner, 
moor-hen, 
Waſſercc nee . pl. en, snipe 
Zaunkönig, -es, -&, Pl, -e, wren. 
Bierfipige Thiere. 
Lamm, m. es, , pl. Lammer, 
lamb. * 
Lowe, m. -п, pl. ~n, lion. ` 
Matter, m. -%, pl. - pole: eat. 
Mauleſel, m. -&, pl. =, mule. 
Maulwurf, m. des, -8, pl. würſe 
mole. t 
Re, n. -¢8, -, pl. e, roe. ~ 


Schwein, n. «e$, -6 pl. -e, hog. 


Tiger, m, -8, pl. -, tiger. 


Wolf, m. “e8, -6, pl. Wölfe, wolf, . 


Ziege, f. -, pl. -w gont, ч 


ХҮ, rısues. Fife, 


Karpfen, m. =8, pl. - carp. 

Krebs, т. -8, pl. e, craw fish. 

Lachs, m. «e8, pl. e, salmon. 

Muſchel, f: -, pl. -n, shell. 

Salut, m. -es, -8 pl. «e, (See Lache) 

Schellſiſch, m. es, 8 pl. -e, had 
dock. 5 


Schildkröte, f =, pl. -n, turtle, 
Schleihe, f- =, pl. n, tench. 

Ster, m, es, -3, pl. -e, sturgeon, - 
Wallſtſch. m. -s, pl. -e, whale, 
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XVI. insects. Infekten. = 


Ameiſe, f. -, pl. n, ant. Mücke, f. =, pl. -n, gnat 

Hes 8 9. -n, bee. Matter, F. -, pl. n, viper. 

Biutigel, m. -8 pl. ~, leech. Otter, f. -, pl. =n, adder. 

Ei dechſe, F. =, pl. -n, lizard. Raupe, f. - pl. =1, caterpillar. і 

Fliege, f. =; pl. n, fly. Schlange, a pl. -u, serpent. 

Floh, m. es, -8, pl. Flöhe, ea. Schmetterling, m. es, e8, pl. =e, 
e. Froſch⸗ m. es, pl. Fröſche, frog. butterfly. 1 

Grille, f. =, pl. -m grasshopper. Schnecke f. pl. =n, snail. 

Deufehrecte, f+, pl. =n, locust. Spinne, F. pl. n, spider. 

Hausgrille, f=, pl. =m, cricket. Wanze, f. - pl. «п, bug. 

‚Käfer, m. =8, pl. =, beetle. Wespe, f. =, pl. en, Wasp. 

Kröte, fi -, pl. en, toad. Wurm, m. es, , pl. Würmer, 

Motte, fi =, pl. n, moth. worm. 


XVII. roors. 
Able, f. =; pl. -u, awl.” 


Amboß, m, -ffe, pl. e- anvil. 
aeri адлы 


Werkzeuge. 


Pflug, m. -e8,-6, pl. Pflüge plough, 
Binfel, m. -8 Pl. -, brush, pencil. 


• Angel, f. -, pl. 5 Sige, f. =, pl. -n, saw. Y 
An gelruthe, J. =, pl. -n, fishing- Ее n. ffe, pl. - faſſer, sand. 
rod. . ох, . 
An gelſchnur, f. =, pl. en, fishing- Schaufel, F. =, pl. u, shovel. 
fin — } Schleifſtein, m. 03, s, pl. c, 


grindstone: 
Schloß, n. -ffe&, pl. Schlöffer, lock. 
Schraube, =, pl. w screw. 


Art, <, pl. Aerte, ar. 
Beil, u. es, -8, pl. e, hatchet. 
Brecheiſen, n. -8, PL. -erow-bar. 


"agre, V =, pl. -п, rifle. 4 Schraubſtaß, m. es, «6, pl. ſtöcke, 
Dreſchflegel, m. -8, pl. -, flail. vice. LI 
Egge, f. +; pl. -n, harrow. Schubkarren, an. -¢, pl. *, wheel- 
Feile, f. =, pl. =n, file. barrow. 


Senje, f. =, pl. ~n, scythe. 
Sichel, f. „ pl. n., sickle. 
Sie gellack, m. es, -8 pl 


Flinte. f =, pl. -n gun. 
Gerüſt, u. =€, -8, pl “e, scaffold. 
Dane, f. -, pl. =m, hoe: 


=e, 


Hobel, m. -8, pl. =, plane. sealing-wax. 

Kelle, f. =, pl, en, trowel. Spaten, m =8, pL n, spade, 
Labeſtock, m. es, s, pl. -fode Staffelei, f. =, pl. -en, easel. 
ramrod. Wage, f. =, pl. =m, balance. 

Leim, m. -es, =8, glue. Walze, f. -, pl. -n, roller. 


Winde, f. -, pl. n, pulley. 
Zange, f. =; pl. -n, pincers. 
ЗЮ, m -8, pl. „ compasses. 


Leiter, f. -, pl. n, ladder. 
Meißel, m -8, pl. =, chisel, 
Obelat, f. =, pl. en, wafer. 
Petſchaft, m. =€, -8, pl -e, seal. 


LESSONS IN GEOMETRY.—No. XIX. 
LECTURES ON EUCLID, 
EXERCISE TO PROPOSITION VII. 


Я/ two" triangles on the same base, and. on. opposite sides of it, 
have their sides terminated in one extremity of the base equal, and, 
likewise dhose terminated in the other extremity ; the angle con. 
tallied bythe two sides of the one shall be equal to the angle 

- contained by the two sides of the other. 


„Іх fig. (н), Nos, 1 and 2, let 
the two triangles, ABO and 
AFD, be upon the same base 
‚AB, and upon opposite sides 
of it; and let the two sides 
QA and DA, terminated in A, 
be equal to each other, and 
likewise the two sides nc 
and BD terminated in в, Then, A 
the angle A403 is equal to the 

angle AD By E 

Join cp. Cuse Firstí— 
When the straight line ср 
falls within the two triangles = 
ACB and ADB, Because, in 
the triangle acp, the side cA is equal to the side DA, 
therefore, by Prop. V., the angle дор is equal to the angle 

< лро; for the same reason, the angle вс is equal to the angle 
вро. Therefore, by Axiom 2, the whole angle A c » is equal 
to the whole angle A D n. 


Fig (n; No. J. 


[^ 


D 


Case Second :—NW henthestraight 
line ср falls without the two 
triangles Acs and Ans, In 
this case, it may be proved, 
as in the preceding one, that the " 
angle лор is equal to the angle , 

ADC, and the angle nc» to the 
angle врс; therefore, by Axiom 
3, the remaining angle a os is 
equal to the remaining angle 
‚ADB, Therefore, if two triangles, 
Ko. Q. E. D.* А 
Scuonrom.—There is a third & 
саве of this proposition, namely, 
when the straight line ср, which 
joins the two opposite angles . 
at c and р, falls neii within the triangles nor without them, 
but coincides with the two sides on and pr that is, when 
they happen to form but one straight. line, and consequently 
to coincide with the straight line cp. In this case, the equality 
ES angles is at once inferred from the fifth proposition of 
ook. 


Fig? (u), No. 2 


D 


Ы »* 
PROPOSITION VIIL.—THEOREM, 


Tf two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of * 
the other, each to each,-and have likewise their bases equal; the 
angle which is contained by the two sides of the one is equal to thie 
angle contained by the two sides equal to them, of the other... 


In fig. 8, let A B c and рир be two triangles, having the two 
sides AB and ac equal to the two sides pz and D F, each to 
each, viz, AB to DE, and ло top r; and also the base nc 
equal to the base zr. The angle nac is equal to the 
angle E DF, d ! 


For,if the triangle A no be 
applied to the triangle n zr, so 
that the point в, shall be on x, 
and the base в c upon the base # 
EF; then, the point o shall co- 
incide with the point r, because, 
by hypothesis, вс is equal to 
BF, And nc coinciding with B 
EF, BA and Ac shall coincide 
with ED and pnr. For, if the base n c coii 
E F, and the sides BA and Ac do not coi with the sides 
ED and Dr, but have a different situation as Ba and o F; then, 
upon the same base єт, and upon the same side of it, there 
can be two triangles having their sides terminated in one 
extremity of the base, equal to one another, and likewise those 
terminated in the other extremity ; but this, by the preceding 
proposition, is impossible, “Wherefore, if the base's o coin- 
cides with the base zr, the sides BA and 4C cannot but 
coincide with the sides z D and er, Therefore, the angle A 0 
coincides with the 55 5 EDF, and is equal (Aa, 8) to it. 
Therefore, if two triangles, &c, G. E. D, a 
, ,CoRoLtAny,—It is a plain inference from the demonstration 
of this proposition, thatif the three sides of one triangle be 
equal to the three sides of another triangle, each to each ; the 
three angles of the one shall be equal to the three angles of 
the other, each to each, viz., those to which the equal sides are 
opposite. For, as it has been proved in the Proposition, that 
the angle BAc is equal to the 5 EDF} 80 it may be proved 
that the dhgle A n c is equal to the angle DER, emi the angie 
АСВ to the angle D F E, 

Scnoriux.—Pappus demonstrates this 
the aid of Prop. VIL, by appl 


Fig. 8. 


ЕСЕ Я 
with the base 


t proposition without 
1 ing the base of the one triangle 
to the base of the other, an inverting the former, во that 
they shall correspond exaetly to the terms of the proposition 
cohtained in the preceding exercise, 
PROPOSITION IX.—PROBLEM. 

To bisect a given rectilinear angle, that is, to divide tt into two 
egual angles. 

In fig. 9, let x л c be the given rectilineal angle 
to bisect it. i 

* The first case of this exercise was accurately proved by С, L. НАНА 
(Polton-Ie-Moore); Quintin Pringle (Glasgow); Е. C. Hughes and E. E 
(Islington); J. Jenkins (P reer Dock); F. Н, (Brightwell); F. He 
Williams (Salisbury); E. J. Bremner (Carlisle) ; and others. 


; itis required 


0 
е 
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Take any point pin A», and from ac cut off az (I. 3) | lateral triangle, ABC; a remark which may be useful in prac- 


equal to лр. Join DE. Upon p, opposite 
to the triangle DA ¥, describe (T. 1) an equi- 
ateral triangle per. Join АР. The straight 
line A P bisects the angle BA c. 

Because AD is equal (Const.) to Ат, and 
AT is common to the two triangles pA F and 
BAY, the two sides D A and А F are equal to 
F I 
the base p# is equal (Const.) to the base ЕР. B 7 
Therefore the angle эл is equal (I. 8) to 1 
the angle nA Р. refore the given rectilineal angle n A c is 
bisected by the straight linear, Q. E. F. 

Зонотдом 1,—In the construction of this problem, it is 
necessary to describe the equilateral р PE, upon the side of the 


Pig. 9 
А. 


Е 


line D в, ite to that on which the triangle pa» stands; 
otherwise, is evidently a case in which the construction 
would fail, namely, when 


1 in this construc- 
tion, there will be two cases, one when the vertex rof tfe 
falls within the given angle pax, and 

without that angle. Moreover, when this 
EC rc e 
one, Word; but when it 

falls without, the straight line A v isnot the part of the straight 
A production through 


two cases to 

is not right to solve every pi WES 
would lose interest in the subject, 
lems is the 


Scuon1va 2,—It may be useful to observe that it is not neces- 
sary that the triangle Dymshould be equilateral; it is en 
that it bo made isosceles, viz. that the side рр be equal to 
. .' Ld 
„Вонотлом 3.—By means of this proposition, an angle may be 
are Into any nerf 1 


sive 2, that is, into 2, 4, 8, 1 
&c,, equal parts; but to divide any =з into three se Nn Е 
. is beyond power of tary 


~ "PROPOSITION X.—PROBLEM, 
To bisect a given finite straight line, that is, to divide it into two 
“ш ar : ^ 
n fig. 10, let А be the gi lin ig required 
to bisect it, that is, to din inte e CB " 
Describe upon An (I. 1) an ae Авс, and 
bisect (I. 9) the angle лов by the straight line ср; let op 
meet a n in the point р. Then, Amis divided into two equal 
parts at the point р, $ 
Because the side A c is equal (net.) to 
the side св, and the side ср is common to 
the two triangles acp and вор, the two 
sides А û and ср, are equal to the two sides x 
BCand on, each to each; and the angleacp 
is a st.) tothe angle вор. There- * 
fore ч se AD is ER e the ме (J. D 
DBjW erefore 0 "straight line A n is bisected, 
that is, divided inte two.equal parts atthe A D В 
point b. G. B. F. 


Somozrum 1,—In the construction of this problem, an isos- 


i LE 
Fig. 10 є 


|, Vrom a given point in the 


tige; but it is obvious that this method was not adopted by 
Euclid, because that he has not shown in his Elements how to 
construct ап isosceles triangle previous to this proposition; 
neither indeed has he done it until he comes to the general 
problem of constructing a triangle whose sides shall be equa! 
to any three given straight lines, under the restriction that 
any two of these straight lines must be breater than the third. 

CororLary,—It may be inferred from this proposition, that 
if a straight line bisect the angle of an equilateral triangle, it 
also bisects the opposite side or j and conversely, by 
applying the eighth of this book, that if a straight 
line Joining the opposite angle bisects the base, it also bisects 
the angle, This may also be i concerning an 
isosceles triangle, provided the angle under consideration be 
that which is not opposite to either of the equal sides. 


Sonorivx 2,—By this problem a straight line may be divided 
Frot number of equal parts denoted by the series 2, 4, 
, 0; 
PROPOSITION XL—PROBLEM: ° 


To draw a straight line at right angles to a given straight linc, 
bo a given straight lin . 

In fig. 11, let a n be a gi stri t line, and c a given point 
in it, 4610 is required to draw a straight line from 2 point o 
at right angles to AB, 

Take any point D in ac, and make (I, 3) ов equal to ср. 
Upon рв describe (I, I) the equilateral Fig. 11 4 
triangle р F E, and }оїй Р с. The straight F 
line рс drawn from the given point с, is 
at right angles to the, given straight 
line AB. y 

Because the side ро is equal (Const.) 
to the side cz, and the side or is com- 
mon to the two triangles D ср and E OF, 
the two sides рс and rc, are equal to Е B 
the two sides кс and ro, each to each ; 
and the base pris equal Kun) to the base rr. Therefore 
the angle per is equal (I. 8) to the angle Bor: and they are 
adjacent angles, But when the adjacent an; which one 
straight line makes with another straight line, are equal to one 
another, each of them is called a right (Def. 10) e, There- 
fore each of the angles pcr and Bor is a right Ле. 
Wherefore, from the given point c, in the given straight line 
A в, a straight line rc has been drawn at right angles to A B. 
Q. E. F. 


с 


CoROLLARY.—Two straight lines cannot have a common 
segment, that is, they cannot coincide in part withont coin- 
ciding altogether. E 

If it be possible, let the two straight lines As c and ABD, 
have the segment A в common to both of them. 

From the point в draw (I. 11) nz at right angles to An. 

Because ABO is . straight line, the 
angle оз із equal (Def. 10) to the angle n 
EBA, Because ABD is a straight line, 
the angle DB E is IAS the angle EBA. 

the angle DR» is equal 


straight lines cannot have a common seg- 
ment, Q. E. D. У 
Scuorrux 1,—This corollary was added by Dr, Simson, as 
being necessary to the demonstration of the first proposition of 
the Eleventh Book of the Elements. In reference to that pro- 
ition, he says “ the words [in the Greek] at the end of this, 
s straight Bine cannot, meet a straight line in more than one d 
is 


are left out, as an addition by some unskilful hand; for 


to be demonstrated, not assumed," The Dr. then says, “Mr. 
"Thomas Simpson, in his notes at thé'end of the second [also in 
the fifth] edition of his Elements of Geometry, p. 262, after 
repeating the words of chis- note, adds: Now can it possibly 
show any want of skill inan editor, he means Euclid or Theon, 
to refer to an axiom which Euclid himself has laid down [Book 
I.; Axiom 10,] and not to have demonstrated what no man 
can demonstrate? But all that in this case can follow from 
that axiom is, that, if two straight lines could meet each 
other in two points, the parts of them betwixt those points 


celes triangle might have been employed instead of the equi- | must coincide, and so they would have a segment be- 
2 ә _ 


) " 


5 


А „ SOLUTIONS, i: 


twixt these common to both. Now, as it has not been 
shown in Euclid that they cannot have a common segment, 
this does not prove that they cannot meet in two oin from 
which their not having a common segment is deduced in the 
Greek edition : but, on the contrary, because they cannot-have 
а common se; t, as is Shown in the Corollary to Prop. XI., 
Book I. (4to. edition), it follows plainly that they cannot meet 
in two points, which the remarker says no man can 

a strate,” in, “He is mistaken in thinking the 10th 
Axiom he mentions here to be Euclid's ; it is none of Bucliil’s, 
but is the 10th in Dr. Barrow’s edition, who had it foes 
Herigon's Cursus, vol. I., and in place of it, the Corollary of 
Propa XL, 5 I., wae nei 


belongs 
t de justice of the observations 
another 


selves, were very much indebted 

W esit pomi 7 bara of: Nene theaboye 
sort is drawn from е en of a straight 
line, which he has substituted for Euclid’s, 


‘The solution of the exercises appended to this proposition 
will be given in our next lesson, 8 


SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS AND QUERIES. 


m How many acres of the earth's surface may be seen from the 
of a steeple 400 feet high, supposing the earth perfectly 
ш erical, and its diameter 7,920 miles? See vol, I., p. 352. 
2. How far above the surface of the earth must a man be cle- 
EB» the globe? See vol. 
^ p. 44. 
In order to solve these problems, let us suppose that in the 
adjoining figure, A is any point above 
the earth's surface; AG & vertical 


ера йк centre; P 
ter; AF the altitude 


zon; AB and АС 
the earth’s surface 


T G'at right ae 8, the 
of that base; the spherical surface 
of this segment, of which nrc is 
a vertical section through the axis or 
diameter F аз will be the portion of 
the earth’s surface visible from the point A, 


Now, let vd, Рр or por, BEEN, A r= À, and the 


fraction of tke earths surface Visible from the point a=, Also, 
let 91416 *. Then, the surface of the sphere ud, and the 
surface ofthe spherical segment== zn = — Xo; whence =, 
"But, by. Euclid, Book VI., Prop. VIII., Cor., we have A n :n6:: 


bop, оу rLiritrir—n; whence, P= a) WHA) 3 
FFC 
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whence A AR and === 


= «02; 
TER 
Here, let 7400 feet, and d=7920 miles — 2r, Then 
KEN d 22-1016; whence, we find that the 
104546th part of the earth’s surface is visible from a height of 


400 feet above the surface. Accordingly, o 


XA) _ 
5 


gl 


> 


= 1884:924 square miles, or 1884. 924 x 640—1206351-36 acres, 
anlegen that height, 


Модара Ms ats, — n md 0 


d 
=%=¢; whence =; 


«Now, ifa =, we bare Û, that is, a person must анеа * 
to the height of one-third of ‘the diameter of tho earth above , 


5 | surface, or 2,640 miles, in order to see one-fifth of that surface. 


How far above the earth’s surface must a man be raised to see 


"| one-half of that surface? „Ans. To an infinite height. For, since 


d 


z2k2, then J 22 y = (infinity), 

How far above the earth's.surface must he be raised, to see the 
Dee diameter wid his eye leaking 
о! it eye upwards within the 
supposing it like Wyld's model. For, since z—1, we 


1- - ы 


CORRESPONDENCE. h 
wee TO INCREASE THE CIRCULATION OF THE 
“POPULAR EDUCATOR.” 

Mz. Eorron,—L : Pw present, P. 
lama 8 boy at residing at P——— 
Grange, and зде of the F. . When I Ж не һеге, Ше 
people had not even heard of your excellent publication, and were 
much T to hear me ng “Gaelic,” as they designated 
Dr. Beard's Latin Lessons. 1 endeavoured as well as X was able to 
е: CT 


and 
value of i] 


and the music; 5 for geometry, architecture, 
and botany; and the master h. for a LiBRARYX-BOOX, Now, 
Mr, Editor, you have many farmer’s boys and others аз your 
scholars; what is to hinder them to go and "xe likewise, and be as 
successful as, yours truly, + BEAD-ABOUT-IT, 


THE PYTHAGOREAN THEOREM. 

Sra, —Itappears. to me, that in the new demonstration of the Py 0 
gorean Theorem, insertedjn No, 47 of the P. E., vol. IL, it o 
to be stated that the lines В M and A 0 (not A 9, which is a at) 

а be drawn through the greater of the two squares deserii 
on the legs of the triangle opposite to the e ; otherwise 
the solution isa failure, except as applied to that particular con- 
struction. The same remark will also apply to the solution given 
in No. 43, vol. II. Lam, &c.* Wantn. 
Dereham, 

[The criticism of our eorzespondent appears to be well-founded ; 
we hope the authors of these demonstrations will look into the 
matter, end endeavour to remove the flaw.) 


® The first question was solved. Ака Learner (Greenock); John Bates 
(Copley Mills) Unus ( itrioue); ' ici Featherstone (Barn- 
staple); Dawson ( Ra N „Spencer (Colne); J. Janson and д, 
Turner (8 Rn с W. e J; J. J. Newton (Bridges | 
ation war таво ma * (Sheerness); a) 
igtonshire); Dawson (Knaresborough) ; - 
Don sehen LS Т. Newton (Bridgewater): and cuin. > 
* o 
E e 


D 
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. LESSONS IN MECHANICS.—No. ХП. 


~ NAVAL ARCHITECTURE (continued). 
* PROGRESS OF STEAM NAVIGATION, 

Ir may not be uninteresting io notice the ual progress of 
steam navigation in a with the edat ship-building. 
а . Ai SA restat century, Mr. William: ington, 
engineer, at made experiments on 
the application 

and Cl 


working a connecting-rod and crank | wi 


is 
tent invention, 1801). | we 
having combined 
together, for the first time, those improvements whic! 


the present system of steam navigation. In 1807, Mr. Robert Fulton, | double-threaded screw were used instead of one complete conyo- 
an ican engineer, after having taken sketches and drawi lution of a single. threaded screw, This plan has been рана 
of Mr. Symington's boat in Scotland, in 1801—as attested by the | varied, a smaller fraction of a convolution being sometimes used. 
‘engineer left in charge of it—went to America and built the steam- | It is found in practice that the amount of the.slip in general varies 
boat Clermont, which first plied between New York and Albany, | from one-tenth to one-twentieth of the pitch; that,is to say, the 
and wag reckoned the first steamboat that was put into actual actual velocity of the screw through the water is from one-tenth 
in America or elsewhere; but it was only a copy of the | to one-twentieth less than it would be if the screw worked through 

Charl Dundas, - a solid, or as an ordinary screw in its nut.” Р 
The first steamboat that was put in operation was the| Whatever be the form or mode of fitting up ће screw, the effect 
is that the screw, in driving the water sternwards, sustains a cor- 


ae 1 
river Clyde, between Glasgow and a on the Sth Eu 
thirty tons, an "md 


engine estimated at three-horse | 1 i пал 


of Oh 
illustrious. 


р 
the first DU 
purpose of 


But nof until ears after Symington's experiments was а 
GEH (the Grant Wesen 8 ut "built tas crossing the 
antic, 2 ЖЬ بو‎ = 
Paddle- Aale-whocls woro at Ara dhivorsal, ri, but pers have beon almost 
entirely supersede: Scrow-propellers, i; ‚all the e|. 
19 displayed in the sopa International wert n 
for screw-propellers. This is a tolerable clear settlement of the 
long svaxed e question between the two methods of locomotion ; 
but there can be little doubt that both, under parti circum- 
stances, have thoir own distinct advantages. 9 Great Eastern 
is fitted up both with screw and paddles. Р У 
, SORBWS AND PADDLES, | ; А 
Of these two methods of pi sion, serews and paddle-wheels 
m bene we may here notice that— У 
1 laced at right angles with tite | si 


being inolosed within a 


solid, it would move forward thro 
tance between two contiguous threa 


screw, and, consequenti 
space in each revolution 
contiguous threads, The distance between two contiguous threads 
is technically called the 
which is also sometimes used to express the angle formed by the 
blade of the screw with its axis, 
of calculating the distance between such contiguous threads. We 
shall here, however, 
difference between the pitch of the screw and the space through 


made one convolution only round the cylin 
was subsequently modified, and two conyolutions and a hal 


the | responding reaction, 
produces an equal a 
motion occasioned, when screw-propellers were as yet new to steam 


2 ДЫ pen predi it that in deep immersi 
screw ani le | it aj iat “in deep jersion 
thescrew has an E. ta Be E 


an advantage of from one Л 
quarters per cent.“ It appears, therefore, that tho screw. ropeller 
has a certain advantage over 
in the water, and that, on the 
advantage over the screw, iu proportion as 


i 1 оч have acquired a know] 
ition were le Should thi i META 
in our PoPULAR EDUCATOR will assist you considerably. 


universally acknowle i 
the British dependencies. It has given an impetus to edueation, by 
exciting the desire, as it offers the means, of correspondence. Thus 
the number of 
revenue of the colonial post-offices is proportionably augmented, 
But the penny label is only applied 


| from 
shilling and twopence to. 
When shall we see realised the idea of a cheaper, 


h a space equal to the dis- 

in each revolution ; but the 
quede more or less to the reaction of the 
ly, the screw moves forward through a 
less than the distance between two 


water, not being solid, 


pitch of the screw—a term, however, 
such angie supplying the means 
use the term pitch in the former sense. The 


hich the screw actually pro; in the water in one revolution 
called the slip. In the first vessels to which scrow- ropellers 
ere applied, the screw consisted of a. le spiral blade, which 
ler, This алтап ге 
of a 


which takes effect-upon the screw shaft, aud 
pressure forward. The force of this forward. 


wigation, some serious difficulty, and various expedients have 
defect. Of the relative advantages of 

ie paddle-wheel of one and a half 
edium immersion, the wheel has 
and tj uarters to four and three- 


ni 
er cent, ; but that with 


the paddle when the vessel is deep 
er hand, the paddle gains ап 


tho immersion is less. 


^p — ore 7 
. ^ ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ingumer.—It gortainly is not 5 to learn French beforo 
л of the English grammar, and we 
think it very unadvisal Dr. Beard's Lessons in English 
A Post LABEL COLLEOTOR.— The utility of the Penny Post is so 
that it has been adopted in every one of 


writers is continually on the inorease, and the 


to'inland letters, Tt still costs 
ixpence to send an ordi letter to Australia from England, or 


Australia to England ; 


bos, only the lower part of the wh ing subm more popular 

paddle-shaft is carried on either side beyond the planking of the | It would 

vessel; the wheels are ite and revolve with it, "The | tall of our modern rates of 
Wheels are constructed: de S as the ordinary | look for the time when wl 
water-wheel (undarshot), to their rims a number found not only 

of flat boards, known as As the wheel revolves, № be drawn с] 

these boards strike the ty to that in| A WOoULD-BE O; 

which it is intended the vessel should be propelled. “There are two | not only what is said, 
cranks on the paddle-shaft, placed at 1 to each other, 

so that when either is in its highest or position, the other 

shall be horizontal They are usually driven by e 

engines, . 


Thé screw extends from one end of the vessel: other; its 
Shaft is placed horizontally in the vessel, parallel to the keel, and 
immediately above it. The faces of thie screwgare sternwards, and | 
at right angles with the keel. They are ge 
within the vessel, under its hull, and near the sten. е screws” 
are altogether submerged. The following description of the screw 

“may serve to point out its peculiarities, and its advantages over. 
the idle wheel ;— 


1, 
lar to the thread of а common screw, 


29 э 


> . 


a man of sense, such as he really was in a superior degree; but it 


who did not know the cause, myste- 
corner of the church in which he could 


ad of | but projecting from it, instead "The ordinary IUUD of the art are given in our Hand- bock of 
of being cut into its surface, If such а screw were turned in a Elocution," whi 


ch you can obtain post free for 1з, 1d. 
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LESSONS IN-NATUR 


Mo QUADRUMANA—THE MONKEY TRIBES, 


. 
No genus of the lower animals has excited so much interest, 
or “given rise to so much speculation, as the monkey tribes, 
composed of races having some resemblance to man, The 
manners and habits of monkeys in a wild state being shy and 
retired, their investigation requires a large expenditure of time 
and patience on the part of those who wish to obtain a know- 
pons of them Hence much of the information we possess is 


» 


we 


AL HISTORY.No XIX. 


and general proportions to man, and assuming positions 
and grimaces resembling the human? Under the in- 
fluence of fear and terror, many a tale has been told of 
the individuals of this race naturally enough exaggerated 
in all its details. 

Superstition has been another cause of distorted representa 
tion, In India, where it has imposed such extraordinary self. 


* 
THE MONKEY TRIBE. 


derived, not from actual Observation, but from report, and 
that under circumstances by no means fayourable to the aceu- 
raty of science, 

What must be the conclusions of the untutored mind ofone 
who has had butoccasional glimpses of an animal covered with 
Shaggy hair, possessing a hideous resemblance of countenance 

VOL. III. 


torture, and led so frequently to the awfulsacrifice of human life, 

therehas been presented to view a singular example of the most 

abject idolatry, In Ahmedabad, the capital of Guzerat, hospitals’ 

have been erected for the benefit of apes, where thousands of 

monkeys are kept in fancied ease and indulgence; and when 

another city of that country was taken by general Goddart, in 
, о. 60.—N. S. 


H e 


H 


. the tooth of an ape in a small gold casket ; and in such venera- 
tion was the relic held by the natives, that they offered 700,000 |. 
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1780, he found it to contain as many monkeys as inhabitants, 


and these amounted 0,000. t 
als of this ri ‚have even been raised to the rank of 
' gods, and made objects of worship to human beings; yea 
orgeous temples have been reared “a monkey to enshrine, ” | 
Oris one fronted by a portico for receiving victims 
sacrifited to a monkey, and fronted by no fewer than 700 
columns, It is stated that when the Portuguese plundered one 
of these monkey palaces in the island of Ceylon, they found 


ducats to redeem it; but it was burnt by order of the-viceroy. 
Such instances of gross superstition are too numerous and 
too deplorable to be further noticed. 


Lordship's only “ crotchet ;'^ D Re i it that 
бд v 


exclusive and somewhat inte ion of the 
literature, and philosophy of Greeks. 
for the imaginary virtues pi of, the 
and a general credulity in бд ‘the mar vellous. 
In reference to his theory as to monkeys, we need only 
quote the lan e of Laws ks of ош 


anatomists: “Such F 
unacquainted with thë structure of 
are not conversant with 


ilities and destin; 
to which certain bites of 
the original stock, may take place,’ 
Other strange notions have 
monkeys. Bi 


entzrtainedl in. 


ing the flute or the guitar. And ever Linnmus, to wi 
world is greatly indebted in the studies both Pa 
animals, fancied that a m. was not far below a man, and 
that he might be progressively refined. 
Many errofs may be avoided if we will 
bridle our ‘imaginations; and much. information be 
gathered by a careful examinati of themonkey tribes, whith. 
form go attractive a part of our ical collections. A glance 
will show the accuracy of the term : 


only consent ta}. 


glade, that we can witness the gambols of a monkey at that 
period of the day. 

But no sooner does the,sun sink beneath thé horizon, and 
the evening breezes reduce the temperature of the air, than 
these animals come forth, with a multitude of others, and 
display qualities which may amuse as well as inform. As the 
obseryer looks inone direction, 
with bright searching eyes, just protuding from behind the 
thick boughs and foliage—a sufficient proof that they are at 
once conscious and afraid. 


He 
attitudes of this singular 
the half threats of those 


distance from woods, and 
recipiees, such as those іл 
Food Tepe, in end 
1 'e, become more quadru- 

enc RA therefore been always 


be divided into three grand. 

the de no tails the ол, 
‚short tails; and the monkeys, which haye long 
4 max again be ranged under two diyisions : 
„„de ne to 
› ате: ir underneath, The former 

8 u io: use of the tail to help them 


naturalists = that of Se Sadat i being d seed : = - 


as Quadrumanous 0: 
animals generally mpossess 
fingers of both the fore and 


У » opposable to 


climbers, 


enables chem 
gtasp any object firmly with either, and renders them expert 


A m Stroller a a mens 2 
struck with their surprising. agility “por 
take, the modes fh which 57 i 1 
the ease with which all these motions ave per 
these circumstances it might be promptly i that 
home of these creatures is among trees, and that they abound 
inthe luxuriant forests of the tropics. Had any other termi- 
nation of the arm been given them, such gambols could not 
have been performed; while their quadrumanous character is 
no less observable inthe rapid action of their hands, and in 
the various purposes to which they are appropriated. = 

To see them in their usual state, we must visit the regions 
a portion of which our engraving represents. The richly- 
clothed and trackless forests of the tropies are filled with 


the rest.“ à 
The word plural comes from the Latin plus, more, that is, moro 
than one. The Greek, and some other lang have what is 


animals, but “afraid to glitter in the noon-tide beams, they | called a dual number—a form, that is, which specifically signifies 


3 andit is therefore only in some deep] 
» 


court the grateful shade 
» 


» 


tmo, 


; and the blaze of a ora short twilight, again- 
е them {о seek the shade, in of rest, 
, Some tribes of ri e, on the contrary, nocturnal 


The pluralis formed by either a change in the noun, or by an 
addition to the noun, * 

1. Plural formed by a change in the noun. e. g.; man, men; 
woman, women (pronounced wimmen). The changing of a in man 
into ¢ in men, and the changing of o in wo into ¢ in wi, аге 
agreeable to the usages of the German idiom, which changes 
4% 0, t, in the singular, into d (&), 5 (ce, e, i) ü (ue) in the 
plural; as, man, a man ; männer, men. : 

Words compounded with man, if of English origin, take men in 
the plural, e, g., 


„Singular. Plural, 
Englishman Englishmen 
Scotchman Scotchmen 
Dutchman itchmen H 
Frenchman ichmen 
е Churchman. ^ Churchmen 
* » Statesman А Statesmen 1 
There are, howeyer, some exotic (or. foreign) words ending in 
man, which lake their plural in з, e. g. $ 
Singular. Plural. 
Cayman (an alligator) Caymans 
German * A Germans 
Mussulmun (Moslem) М 'ulmuns (Moslems) 
Norman 1 Normans 
Ottoman Ottomans 
* Roman 4 ans 
С Talisman 


The reason why these last-mentioned nouns change men into 
mans, and not into men, is, that in them man is not the noun man, 
but merely a terminating syllable. ‚You may ascertain whether or 
not the man is a terminating syllable by sundering it from wEat 
precedes, and considering whether the part from which it is sun- 


dered is an ind dent word, that is, has signification.in itself. If 
it is an i word, then the plural form is men; ifitis not 
an independent word, the plural form is mans; e. g., the plural 
form of German is Germans, because ger gives no sense; but the 
plural form of Frenchman, is Frenchmen because French has a 
meaning, 
The following are other nouns which form their plural by a 
change in the body of the word: e. g., 
Si n. Plural. Singular, Plural, 
Brother brethren 4 dem lice ° 
Cow kine (cows) Mouse mice 
* Foot feet x Tooth teeth 
Goose *^ geese + Die dice, 


Brethren has another form, namely, brothers; the former is 
employed in sacred subjects, the latter is employed on ordinary 


Occasions,  , ч А А 
Brethren is a double plural; опе form is brether (now obsolete) 
in German brüder), to this is added m, making a second form in 

1 A similar formation is found in children, thus: chila, 

е (still in use in the north of England), cAild-er-n. » i 
‘he termination » or en, occurring in oxen, brethren, children 
was Once common in English, and is still common in German and 

«Anglo-Saxon. Ben Jonson, in his English Grammar, makes а 
separate (his second) declension of nouns which form their plural 
by taking n at the end. He gives, as examples, ore, отеп; hose, 
hosen, Other nouns had in his time the termination n, which, 
however, seems then to have been yielding to s, as he states that" 
both forms were in use, namely, ў tye. 


Singular. _ Plural. 

ow + houses: housen 
x Mi 4 е еуез. eren 

Shoo Hee shooen 


Instances have 
their plural by taking a 


givén, in which thé plural is indicated in the two specified man- 
ners, that is, by change in the word, and by addition to the 
word. ЕЕ: » 
The ordinary addition for the plural is the letter s, having the 
hard sound of 2, e. g., 
ir 1 Plural. | Singular, Plural. 
doe sofas (^ deu 
0 di а 
Bock pies | Table tables 
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E final was formerly not as now silent, but pronounced with a 
soft sound as a distinct syllable, as in these lines from Chaycer :— 
So pray І to God that none mis-writé thee,” 
“ The Revé was a slender cholerike man," 
In somé words, the ¢ is in the plaral still pronounced, We say 
cage in one syllable, but cages is a dissyllable :— AU 


WORDS MONOSYLLABIO IN THE SINGULAR, DISSYLLABIC IN THE 


PLURAL, VEL d 
Singular. Plural, “Singular, Plural, 
Cage cages ш Maze mazes. 
Face faces Pledge pledges 
Козе roses Nose noses 
II the singular ends in cj, shy 5, 88, or 2, the plural tales es 
instead of з, e: g., A 
Singular. Plural, Ж" Singular, Plural. 
* Church churches Chorus choruses + 
Arch arches 
Wish wishes 


Glass lasses 
m d 
In some words of Greek origin the ch is pronounced like % ; 
these words form their plupaliin.e, e. go N 


Singular. Plural. 

Monarch monarchs 

‘Hierarch „ hierarchs 

Patriarch patriarchs _ 
, Eunuch " eunuchs 


® Nouns’ ending if. o have either s or es, The following with 


others take s:— ^ 
Singular, Plural. ‚Singular, . Plural, ` 
Domino dominos Seraglio seraglios 
Tyro . tyros Octayo octavos 
Folio folios " quartos 


» From this, the general usage, 


the following deviate by formin 
the plural in 68. E 


+ 
Singular, Plural, Singular. Plural. 
Buffalo buffaloes Manifesto manifestoes 
Cargo cargoes Negro negroes 
Echo echoes + Potato potatoes 
Grotto rottoes Volcano volcanoes 
Hero eroes * o woes 
The e in the plural is for the most part a relic of an e formerly 
used in the singular ; this is still ordinarily retained in wor! La- 


tham is not borne out by fact when he says 

is ''an orthographical expedient for the sake of dı 

length of the vowel o; for o is as long in folios as in potatoes, 
The ensuing fifteen words ending un df anil te, change the hard 

A into the soft v before adding the s. This change is required by 


euphony; it would be difficult to pronounce do, therefore we 
say leaves, $ x * 
Singular, Plural, Singular, Plural, 
Beef beeves (nearly obsolete) | Self selves 
Calf calves: Sheaf sheaves 
Elf elves Shelf shelves 
Half halves. Staff staves 
Knife knives Thief +, thieves 
Leaf leaves Wife " wives 
Loaf оауеѕ 3 Wolf wolves 
Life lives 

Other founsin f, , and fe, 


are regular, that is, they form their 


plural in the ordinary manner by taking з. e, g., 
Singular. Pel 
Roof тооз +o + 
Ruff * rufis 
© Chief chiefs 4 
Fife fifes * 


Nouns ending in y; immediately, preceded by à consonant, change 


they into ie before they take the s of the plural e, g., ài 
Singular. ral. 
s Lady hs 
wi M^ E Fly * 
Gity cities " 
Penny pennies, pence 


Latham, M. D., F. B. S, Thint 


> “ The English Language,” by Robert б. 
edition, 1850; p. 266. 2 
.o x 
a ж 


е 


that the о in the plural 
the- 


э; 


Z- 
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These nouns formerly had their singular in adie, file, citie, and | Singular. Bignification. Plural, 
thus formed their plural simply by s according to analogy.’ Mi'asma a noxious particle mia'/smata 
Yafter a vowel remains unchanged, and in the plural takes the Momentum moving power mo’menta 
usuals, eig, Monsieur Sir or Hr. к messieurs 
Singular. Plural, " Narei'ssus the daffodil narci/ssi 
Y By pe a Bas паи sailor, the nautilus au 2 
e bula a cloud 
im Mun RE A d a green spot in the desert Saiak js 
А s. are'nthesig something put in, interposed re/ntheses | 
ue Attorney attorneys Parhe'lion amock sun e T 
The statement that words of more than one syllable change y | Perite’lion the nearest distance from the sun perihe'lia 
into ies in the plural is not well founded, and instead of gallies, | Phasis an appearance, a phase phases 
vallies, monkier, the forms should be galleys, valleys, monkeys. 84 IHE Bet oe 2 pheno'mena 
Words which come from foreign languages ought to retain their | Pre T n pr chiede 5 . ролурі R 
vernacular plurals. Many such words do retain their vernacular | Probo/scis an elephant s trunk bee 
plurals. Others form their plurals after the English manner. rai a spoke of a wheel, half a dia- 
A few are used both ways. Common sense dictates that во | dius {aaa DES 
long as a word is not naturalised, it should keep its native | Ranunculus a little frog, a herb ranunculi R 
form ; but when a word is naturalised, that is, when a word has | Sarco'phagus а stone cofin sarco'phagi 
become thoroughly English by being in common use, then such | Sta“ the threads of a warp, string of ^ 
word sHéuld follow English examples. The seventy-nine words | | 200 { ап instrument, fibres’ x а дЕ 
Which ensue, derived from the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, and | Seraph anangel “ seraphim R 
French languages, retain in English their original plurals ; those to | Su mulus 5 penu 
Mo affixed, p un English plural in = a RR a subject M 
лушат. . b u mulus a h muli 
Amanue'nsis а secketary / e'i Жр the’ extreme point оп which A 
Analysis decomposing ee Vertex [emos turns, the top of the l vertices 
Anti'thesis opposition. 3 + antiiheses . е bead top + a, 3 
„Apex а point, top + apices Vortex, 2 vo'rticen, 
pus б! distance from the sun — aphe'lia Virtuoso a student of art ү virtuos 
ppendi ition appe'ndices ч i i 
Айша ^ нета i append Жык аш words are the same їп бе Mining and the 
uto’ on а self-mover ‘mat: 5 + 
Axis AN LER UDIN а wheel furis зао a Apparatus, preparation, a col- Hiatus, a gaping, opening, an in- 
пай robber m ш lectiou an dn en, 5 ferval 
H 85 h r4 Ж 100 poe : ы [епш омур of the people Impetus, impulse, momentum 
Ciculus рый кое «Меш ee A cha 
alx а reduction to powder. al à 
Catachre’sis ап abuse of words Me en) Peers анау Ў News erk inytorstiatton 4 
Ohe/züb an angel ; 72 cherBgbrat Gallows, an instrument for hang- ?ains, "trouble — ~ 
Colossus an immense statue colossi h lad psa a k Ailey оз ашаа олла and all 
Convo'lvo[us Vind weed lo ® ^ convo'lyolt Sheep, a.woolly quadruped _ Finds of fish, as cod fish, &c, 
Crisis а decisteé condition ês Species, arace + Series, a number of things placed 
Crite’rion a means of discriminaticn criteria ite dard if ier 
Datum. something granted. nta The word a/ms is commonly given as a noun plural in form, and 
Desidera’tum Co кай a desidera’ta either singular or plural in signification. The s however is not an 
КИЛ, in aër ng с. inflexion, but belongs to the root, being retained from the Greek 
Diac'resis tecto yard Уза ran dia ereses eleemosyne, Alms is rarely used in the singular. The ғ in riches is 
Dogma P 1 1 E at oda K in the same way derived from its original, the French richesse. 
Lr ( something flowing out of à body, 8 Ei , Census and apparatus retain in English their Latin plurals, which 
i wvium Ta dis iB" odour effluvia „are . cud ale the same remark may be made of, 
ipsis en omission > ellipses impetus, series and species, 1 3 
Жарын Е A ine em'phases Corpo, Pisis ir Latin corpus, corporis, «Jody, has the s from ils 
0 . 1 i " 
а оа Meri paries 5 up. and is really singular in form. 
a Ephe'meron а short lived animal ephe^mera 
Erle an error erra’ta ^ 
‘ocus а hearth, a centre of heat foci . N 
Tele ee 1 he х of Do sot LE SSONS IN GE RMAN —No. XLIX. . 
Formula a form, model, direction formulae Е а PART П. RE 
Forum a market place fora R. А > x : e 
Fungus a mushroom fungi As in the Lessons in French, so in these Lessons in German, 
Ge'nius a tutelary god , geni , we have a SECOND PART, to which we now call the attention ot 
E ge en of high gifts: 9 geniuses our 1 in German. The rinsT PART Of the German 
nus | a ráce or genera course, which we concluded in our last number, contained a 
pon ` we 1 d а 5100 ° gymna’sia course of easy lessons by which the student was gradually in- 
in = 4 en s ory ROS troduced to a knowledge of the idioms and peculiarities of that 
Index @ не, UE of uo d 15, ices > language; but now he will have laid before him a systematic 
Index a table of contents: d Finde treatise on German Grammar, in which the rules of Etymology 
Lamina a thin piece of metal USES and Syntax will bÉ explained, as a necessary sequel to the pre- 
Larva а doll a gr ] larvae ceding part of the course. He should now, with the new light 
Magus t a magian, a magician, magi : which this part will afford him, revise all his former lesson: 
Mausoleum a tomb mausole’a R the system of reference there pointed out, and thus endeavour 
Me'dium a channel media R completely to master the German language. The want of a 
PES le bes be remembered, a note memoranda, R Dictionary will of course be felt in the course of this revisal, 
Mephitis. Mies DU PHA Ен Е notwithstanding (ће insertion of the useful vocabulary in the 
Meis uU, iS * Am didis last ena ех дав a supplied Piet as 
possible by the publication of a cheap German Dictionary, for 
* The accents as in Ainanuénsis, Catachrésis, are put to show where in | Ше description of which, and its manner of publication, see our 
pronunciation the stress of the voice should be thrown, LITERARY NOTICES. With this Dictionary, and the Lessons in y 
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LESSONS IN GERMAN. É 2 ; 100% , 


German in the Popular Educator, including both the first and 
second Part, and a few good authors, our students will be en- 
abled to become as well acquainted with the German Language 
as they are with the French, and will have it in their power to 
correspond with the German merchants of Europe, or to trayel 
on the continent in any part where these languages are spoken; 
and they are not only the Principal but the most universally 
known languages of Europe. 1 


* $1. ETYMOLOGY. я 


Etymology regards words as individuals; disclosestheir origin 
and formation; classifies them. according to signification; and 
shows the various modifications, which they undergo in the 
course of declension and conjugation. The inflection of all 
parts of speech, except the Verb, is, in Grammar, called de- 
clension: the regular arrangement of the moods, tenses, numbers, 
Persons, and participles of a verb, is called Conjugation : in à 
general way, however, ali words capable of inflection are said to 
pe ЖАЙА . The indeclinable parts of speech are often called 

. articles. И 


cases, the union is marked by the insertion of certain letters, 
which may be called letters of union: thus, 
Die Tod es noth, (from Tod, death, and Noth, need, agony;) the 

death-agony; * . 

Das Himmel s licht, (from Simmel, heaven, and Licht, light ) the 

light of heaven; x 
Die Herz en s gute, (from Herz, heart, and Güte, goodness) the 

goodness of heart; а 
Der Pferd e arzt, (from Pferd, horse; and Arzt doctor z) the horse- 

doctor; Y x : 
Das Hirt en leben, (from Hirt, shepherd, and Leben, life ;) che pas- 

toral-life; " j 
Der Eier kuchen, (from Gi, egg, and Kuchen, cake z) the omelet. 

(8) Some of these letters of union are nothing more than 
the signs of the genitive. case of the first component: others 
are mere euphonic additions. T 

(9) In some instances, the union of the parts of a compound 
is characterized by the omission of seme letters; as, ber Sonntag, 
(Sonn e, the Sun, and Tag, day;) Sunday; tenhwitbig, (denk e n, to 
think, and würdig, worthy ) worthy of thought. 

(10) Finally, in all compounds, the main accent fall m the 
first component which, always qualifies or defines the second, 
as containing the fundamental idea. d 


$3. Parts OF SPEECH. М 
(1) The parts of speech in German are usually reckoned ten: 


$2. DzRIVATION AND COMPOSITION. 


(1) In respect to derivation, all Germàn words. are divisible 
into three classes : Primitives, Derivatives and Compounds. 

(2) The Primitives, which are also called roofs or radicals, are 
all verbs ; forming the basis of what are now generally called 


: : ich | Yiz- Articles, Nouns, or Substantives, Adjectives, Numerals, 
* the irregular verbs, and of about fifty, pr sixty others, which Bronouns, Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and In- 
were once irregular in conjugation, but ate so no longere Thi н D ^ 


еу terjections. * 
аге also all monosylZables ; and are seen in the crude form, (so (2) Of these, sie, namely, Articles, Nouns, Adjectives, Nu- 
to вред) by merel¥@dropping the suffix (еп) of the Infinitive merals, Pronouns and Verbs, are capable of in lion; that is, 

» mood; thus, Ыш) to bind; ſchließen) to close; fang(en,) to | admit of changes of termination by which Mp cee 
catch. of meaning are expressed; the other four, namely, Adverbs, 
- (3) From the primitives, sometimes with, sometimes without, | Prepositions, Conjunctions sand Interjections, are in form in- 
any x in, or addition to the crude form, comes a numerous | variable. . 4 
train of derivatives: chiefly nouns and adjectives, (8) AU part of speech capable of inflection have two num- 
Thus, from bind(en,) to bind,we get der Ba nd, the volume, and bers: the sınauzar, which denotes but one, and the PLURAL, 
der Bund, the league, where the derivatives are produced by a | which denotes more chan one. A á 
‚ mere vowel change. The derivative is, also, often distinguished (4) All parts of speech capable of inflection, except the verb, 
by a mere euphonic, or orthographic termination; changing the | have four cases; namely the NOMINATIVE, GENITIVE, DATIVE, 
Jorm indeed, but in no wise affecting the sense.” The termina- | and ACCUSATIVE : also, three GENDERS; namely, the MASCU- 
tions employed, in this way, are et, ef, en, ¢, be, te and et; | LINE, the FEMININE and the NEUTER. ї 
thus, from ſprachlen) to speak, comes Ме Sprach e, speech, an-] (5) Cases are variations made in the form of a word, to in- 
guage. In some cases, moreover, in forming derivatives, the | dicate its several relations to other words; the nominative being 
insignificant syllable ge is prefixed ; as, gewiß, sure, certain; der] that form which denotes the subject of a verb; the genitive that 
Geſang, the song. | i Rech is A me in signifying ee or dores р gen 
j. | tive that which indicates the person to whom, or ing £o whi 
ER n F rin an action is directed; and the accusative that which points to 
union of radical* words with suffixes, that are eignifictnt: thus , the immediate or direct object of an sein. ER HAM ND 
from heilig, (holy, sacred ;) we get by adding en, the verb heiligen, The cases in German correspond well to t depts E 
to made holy, to consecrate, The suffixes of this class (the sig- | language. The Vocative, 8 uir Ra A RASPY 
nificant ones) are, however, most of them, used in forming nouns | 18 ا‎ : ne pat HM 1 н e 
and adjectives. They will BE found explain d under those heads | (as db reek,) is who) A » place pein generally sup: 
respectively, . Several of them are exactly the same in form as | Plied by the Dative (with a suitable preposition). 
the terminations which are often added to primary derivatives. 
From these, (that is, from the merely orthographic endings,) the 
significant suffixes are to be carefully distinguished. 
(5) Among the secondary derivatives must, also, be included, 


$4. Tun ARTICLE, * 


* (D) There are two articles in German: the Definite, ver, (Ле; 
and the Indefinite, ein, aor an. They are inflected thus: 


those formed by means of prefires as well as suffixes. These Singular, Plural, 
are mainly verbs, and are treated somewhat largely under the Masculine, Feminine, Meuter. For all genders. 
head of Compound Verbs. Nom. Der, die, das, the; m. Die, the; 

1 (6) In respect to COMPOUNDS, properly go called, that is, Gen. Des, der, tes, of the; .Der, of the; 
words formed by the union, not of prefixes and suffixes with | Dat. Dem, der, dem, to, or for the; Pat. Den,to,orforthe 
radicals, but of radicals, ог other independent words, one with Acc. Den, die, das, the. Acc. Die, the, 
another, the German is peculiarly rich. Not only is it rich in the Singular, 
abundance of such compounds already in use but it possesses м Fe Neut E 
а rare facility of forming them, as occasions arise, out of its Nom Ew 5 " ` "m 
own resources, " Nom. in, eine, em, an, or a; 


Gen. Eines, einer, eines, of an, or a; 
Dat. Einem, einer, einem, to, or for an, or a; 
Acc. Einen, eine, ein, an, or a. 
This article has no plural. 0? ! 
(2) In familiar style, certain prepositions are frequently con- 
tracted with the dative and accusative of the definite article into 
one word. t 


(7) In forming these compounds, the two components are 
often merely joined together as one word; as, Uhrmacher, (from 
Uhr, a clock or watch, and Macher, a maker) But in numerous 


* The word radical, however, in this place, is designed to in- 
dicate any word capable of assuming a suffix. In this loose 
sense, the word is often employed for tlie sake of convenience. 

» 4 
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^. ee | He жоо tior — —— НРО 
D Ч for an d. 25 en Bene, at the fire; LESSONS IN FRENCH=No, LIX. 
‚ат, E 3 < 
А. киз er 1 us, arg К, to the light i By Professor Louis FAsqUELLE, LL.D. 
D. & for auf dem, as, aufm Thurm, on tower; 56.— 2 : 
А. pe "y fort das, as, aufs Haus, upon the house; $ 56.—CowzvGATION or REFLECTIVE Van [§ 43, (6.)] 
D. (dm, for bei dem, as, beim Vater, with the father ; MODEL VERB. 
А. мид for eg bas, as tur Wafer, through the water; SE FLATTER, 70 FLATTER ONES SELF. 


as, fürs Geld, for the money; 


D. hinterm, fot hinter dem, as, hinterm Haufe, behind the "house ; 1 


D. im, for in dem, as, im Simmel, in (the) heaven; 
A, ins, for in das, as; ind Saus, into the house; PRESENT. ы 
D. vonn, ſor von tem, as, vom Nebel, from (the) evil ; + Je me flatte, * 1. myself 
A. забу bor ver bats ам, sur Fitter, before the window; | p0 to fattes, thouflatterest thyself 
D. vorm, for vor dem, as, vorm Thore, before the door: ge уруы PEA 3 
D. überm, ог über dem, as, berm Feuer, „ Nous nous Hattons, we flatter ourselves uf 
A. fibers, for über bat, as, übers Land, over (the) land Vous vous Hatten, - you Halter yourselves 
р, 2 сч 5 as, rn nen (the) voter; Ils se fattent, they flatter themséives 
д p» as, gum е D IMPERFECT. 
D gu, for zu ter, as, zur Ghre, to the honour; Je me flattais, I was flattering or uses to. flatter my- 
$5. Nouns. + Tate atas, дош Mot дү thyself 
a) In German, as in Ei „ the nouns, that is, the names ee Е — Р himself 
of persons and WERBEN ivided into two great classes: viz.: | Nous nous ve were flattering 
Common nouns, whi sorts, kinds, or classes et * Vous vous flattiez, you were flattering yourselves 
Je ar a т ind the following т БЕ: : = с 
in t; PAST DEFINITE. — * 
a. In German all Nouns, as also all- speech when used | Jé me flattai, Ы Tflattered or did flatter myself 
e : 1. Der Sohn, the son; | Tu te ч didst, 
ke 6 Dre Quis the good (man); tie Gute, SE һе flattered. E 
ext imd) Ginger, the ae flatta, one iney 
5. Also: The Indefinite Pronouns. Ex. : Sema, (any body, | Nous nous fHattames, we flattered rae 
i. Jedermann, (every e Gtwas, (anything, some- Migi Perlen j De pelen 
Nöte, that when Gt was and РУ ists are connected with a ў USD DRI: 
Î CE ы en s sons ey do Чо nat bogin | Је me suis att, н. datis han flared 
with a capital. Ex: Gr fat etwas Wis, he has some bread; | Tu t'es Лан or dattée, 5 
egat mig te Oust, “he has nothing good. AT rut taste, Lene 
dite e ai Peers Рес (rien aed E | Ete ge- M deut ot bier e 
tively Gast BL LL) Б: De ipm (uj family) ; bat Mel ш деа ЩЕРБА . ˙· o 
nige; x (my Property). Vous vous ates flàttés or you have flattered yourselves 
d. Also: The Indefinite Numerals, when used without a sub- Ils ae sont flattés, m. they have flattered 
ber rs NI Alle, (alb ; Gipis (some); Mancher, (many | Elles ве sont Aattées, f> they have lattered 
PAST ANTERIOR. " " 
е The Personal Pronouns, ß , 
ind 23 thereby the person addresse: Ти te fus flatté or flattée, , Aadst flattered thyself 
J. Also: Gin, when an : u u. likewise, wien pronoun Ne gt aat 222 
as distinguished from the article. Ich habe nur Einen nd se fut flattée, ‚Raktered 
I have only one friend. Das Eine фе it Mind, tas anbere {Тары On so fut Йй, ' 2 mse, one's self 
the one horse is blind, the other is lame. VV A 
9: Lastly, derived from names of persons. Ex.:| Yous furent dattés, m. re b 
Das Sqhillerſche Ossurys that adjectives derived from the Elles ge — f. theyhad flattered themselves 
E Ex.: Der ы йн. 6 
CCT N ha tere z 
(2) Under S ed ө of common nouns are commonly included DEN р — T: ener 
several sul as Collective nouns, w. are then Elle s'était flattée, ьа she had f 
of a plu e unity ; and ab On s'était flatts, | one had flattered himself, one's self 
nouns, which are the names of certain поа ог attributes | Nousnous FREE? we had flattered ourselves 
regarded as separate from any given sub: Vous vous étiez flattss or flattées, you had flattered yourselves 
(3) The nouns, both common and 125 before said, are | Шз s'étaient flattés, m. had flattered themselves 
regularly- inflected : exhibiting by means of terminations | Elles s'étaient fattées, f „ëy had flattered tlmseles 
the several modifi of gender, number and case. The FUTURE. 
numbers and cases will be made sufüciently clear under the head | Je me flatterai, I shall от vill flatter myself 
of declension of nouns. Tu te flatteras, thou shalt or will flatter thyself 
. — — 
Une н раз me honte de demander ce qu'on ne si pas.— ue m ааай 5 
à eue caché pour pouvoir se produire plus sûre- ое ена Aeg soil latter themselves 
mei ra зе taire pour pouvoir paler diet a ee il FUTURE ANTERIOR. d : 
pour pouvoir enseigner utilement; il faut] Je me serai flatté, m, fiattée, 2 
Th oir commander sagement.— Thomas à Kempis. Tu te geras flatté bn flattée, x € 3 
Y que ie vice rend à 1а vertu.—Za. Tl se sera flatté, he will have flattered 
TOE ^| Elle й 
П n'y a pas de a ni len qui n'ait ses giimaces et | On cn eben eror himself, 


вор jargon.— Christine, 
a4 
5 


ІхрісАтІҮЕ Move. 


Naus ä or flattées, toe wit have flattered ourselves 
"s 


Vous vous serez, fluttés or flattóes, - you will аре Лай 


Из se seront flattés, gn. 
Elles se seront flattées, /. 
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they will have flattered themselves 
‚they will have flattered themselves 


ConpitionaL Море, 


‘PRESENT. 


Qu'ils se fussent flattés, W. 
Qu'elles se fussent flattées, f. 


Je me flatterais, „ . v? пон would, could, might flatter 
ве! 
Tae flatterais, Five wouldst flatter thyself 
II se flatterait, he would, himself 
Оп se flatterait, one would jlatter himself, one's self 
nu mer h = would flatter yourselves 
‘ous vous you 
Ils se flatteraient, 4 they would flatter themselves 
PAST. 
Je me serais flatté, m. Лабе, f. I should, would, could, might have 
» >» flattered myself 
‘Tu te serais flatté or flattée, thou wouidst have flattered thyself 
Il ве serait flatté, he would 
Elle se she would have flattered herself 
On se serait flatté, опе would have flattered one’s self 
— бани RATS 83 
vous or elves 
1 — „ m. they would have Ла елше 
Elles se seraient flattées, /. they would have, themselves 
$ ТырувАтгүЕ Mopz. 1 
Flatte-tol, utter thyself 
Quiow se fatio, feles, erm ne 
ou ge one. one's 
Flattons-now, а. let us flatter ourselves’ > 
Piattez-vous, 
Qu'ils se Rattent, let them flatter themselves 
$ Sussuxorve Mops. 
e Je nie flatte, that I may flatter myself 
ре 12 te flattes, that thou mayest, 7 
Qu'il se айе, that he may flatter himse 
Qu'on se flatte, that one may flatter himself 
Que nous nous flattions, * that we may flatter ourselves = 
Que vous vous flattiez, that you may flatier yourselves 
Quills se flattent, may, themselves 
Que je me flattasse, Phat I might flatter myself * 
Que ta te flattasses, that test flatter thyself 
Quiilse that he might flatter himself 
Qu'on se „ that one might flatter himself 
Que nous nous flattassions, that we might flatter 4 
Que vous vous flattassiez, that you might flatter 
Qu'ils se flattassont, that they might flatter 
7 rast. * we 
Que je me sois flatté, m, flattée, f. that I may have flattered mysel? > 
Que ta te ois flatté or Atego ^ that thou mayest have flattered thy- 
"il se soit flatté, * that he may Jlattered himself 
Quel a0 ott Matteo, that she may havé flattered herself 
Qu'on. se soit flatté, that.one may have flattered himself 
Que hous nous soyons flattós or that we may have flattered ourselves 
flattées, B Р 
UT Dm vous soyez flattés or thatyoumoy have flattered yourselves 
it а « 
Qu'ils se solent flattós, m. teat they may have flattered themselves 
Qu'elles se soient flattées, f. * thattheymay have flattered themselves 
Y PLUPERFEOT 10, 
Que je me fusse flatté, m. flattée, . that I might have flattered myself 
Que tu te fusses or flattéé, . 
. sel 
Qu'il se füt Hatte, © " that he might have flattercd himself 
Qu'ellese füt flattée, . that she might have flattered herself 
Qu’on se füt flatts, ** that one might have flattered himself 
Que mous mous fussions flattés or that we might have flattered ourselves 
flattées 5 
Que vous vous fussiez fluttés or that you might have flattered your- 
flattées, selves 


D oid might have flattered thems 

ves 

that they might have flattered them- 
selves 


*. ° 
= 


INFIŞITIYE Mone, A 


PRESENT. PAST, 
Se latter, to flatter one's self | S’ttre flatté, to have flattered one's self 
PARTICIPLE, 
PRESENT. COMPOUND, 


PAST. i 
Flatté, m. flattée, f. flattés, m.p. füattées,/ p. flattered 


$ 07.—Nzcartvz Ёовм or THE Rertecrive Vern, 
NE PAS SE FLATTER, NOT TO FLATTER ONE'S . 
А Ixpicative Море, 


PRESENT. 


Je ne me flatte pas, „ Idonotfalter 

Tu ne te flattes pas, thou dost not flatter ЦУ. 

П ne se flatte pas, he does not flatter 

On ne ge flatte pas, 4 one does not flatter himself 
Nous ne nous flattons pas, we do not flatter ourselues 
‘Yous ne vous flattez pas, you do not flatter yourselves % 1 
Ila ne se fluttent pas, they do ek етен 


We will add а compound tense and theimperative conjugated 
in this form. _ . 
PAST INDEFINITE. 


Je ne me suis pas flatté, m. flattée,/ Г have not flattered myself. 
Tu ne t'es pas flatté or flattée, thou hast not flattered RT, 
II ne s'est pas flatté, Tie has not flattered 2 
955 bel Бдин es ie па аем rie 
ne „ one 
ne nous sommes pas flattés, we Ларе not flattered on 


ев, UE E 
Vous ne vous tes pas flattés or you have no! flattered yourselves 
* 


flattées, 2 
Tis ne se sont pas flattés, m. they have not flattered themselves 
Elles ne se sont pas flattées, fe they have not flattered themsel 
"ke, ко. 80, ° бо. + 
ч Inperarıye Мора, — 
Ne te flatte рав, do not flatter thyself 
Qu'il ne se flatte pas, Al det him not flatter eR 
Qu'on ne se flatte pas, let one not flatter 
Ne nous flattons pas, N let us not flatter ourselves 
Ne vous flattez pas, do not. ane y 
Qu'ils ne se flattent pas, let them not flatter themselves 
„ * Ko. ge. $, 
` $ 68,—Inrennocatrve FORM or THE REFLECTIVE Venn, 
Inpıcarrya Мор», ; * 
PRESENT. 
Me fattéjo? or” estoe-que je me do I flatter mysel/? 
flatte? 1 
Te flattes-tu f dost thou flatter thyself? 
Se flatte-t-il 7f does he flatter 7 
Se flatte-t-on ? does one flatter hi е 
Nous flattons-nous ? do we flatter ourselves? 
Vous flattez- vous ? e do you ? 
Se flattent-ils 7 do they flatter themselves? y * 
Ko. Ko. $ se: Se. 
PAST INDEFINITE. 
Me suis-je flatté, m. flattée? J. have Iflaltered myself? 
T'es-tu Hatte or flattée? hast thou flattered thyself? 
est-il flatté? has he flattered himself? 
S'est-elle flattée ? has she flattered Pope AA 
S'est-on flatté? has one flattered ef? 
Nous sommes-nous flattés or fat- Ларе we flattered ourselves? , 
tées? * : 
vous étes-vous flattés orflaftées? Aave you flattered yourselves? , 
Se sont-ils flattés? m. „ have they flattered themselves? 
Se sont elles flattées? f. ure they flattered themselves? 
* See 1 98, and I. 25. + See L. 4, R. G. 


Seflattant, Jlattering one's self | S'étant flatté, having Jattered one's self * 
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THE POPULAR EDUCATOR. 
ب‎ inn Br wie 


X # 59.—Тн= Rertzcrive Vers Сомгослтер NEGATIVELY 
AND INTERROGATIVELY, unn 
“= ^ Inpicarive Морк. > 


і PRESENT, _ 


Ne me flattéje pas? Est-ce que je do I not flatter пузе? 
ne me flatte pas? 


Ne teflattes-tu pas? , dost thou not flatter thyselj? 
Ne se flatte-t-il pas? does he not flatter himsel/? 
Ne se flatte-t-on pas? does one ter himself? 
Ne nous flattons nous pas? do we not flatter ourselves? 
Ne vous flattez-vous pas ? do you not yourselves? 
Ne ge flattent-ils pas? do they not flatter themselves? 
ke. ze. ‘$e. Se. 


TAST INDEFINITE. 
Ne me suisje pas flatté, m. flat- have I not flattered myself? 


tée? f. 
Ne eis pas бане or flattée ? hast thou not flattered thyself? 
Ne s'est-il pas flatté ? has he not flattered himself? 
Ме в" le pas flattée ? has she not flattered herself? 
Ne P'est-on pas flatté? - has one not himself? 
Ne nous sommes-nous pas flattés Ларе we not flattered ourselves? 
or flattées? 
Ne vous ¢tes-vous pas flattés or have you not flattered yourselves? 
flattées ? ۴ 
Ne se sont-ils pas ilattés ? m. have they not flattered themselves ? 
Ne ве sont-elles pas flattées? /. have they nat flattered themselves? 


. 
LESSONS IN LATIN.—No. LII. 


; By Joux R. Beann, D.D. 

VERBS WHICH GOVERN THE ACCUSATIVE. 
Tun simplest form of the accusative case, as governed by 
verbs, is that which is found in connexion with transitive verbs 
of the active voice, in which the action indicated by the verb 
passes directly MO the subject to the object, e. g. 


„ God created the world. f 
Practice, aided,by rule, will teach the student what verbs in 


Latin take an accusative case, but he has need to be on his |. 


мага against mere English analogy. To /fy.frow in English 
Hat ее him the idea that the corresponding Latin verb 
required its object in the accusatite case; yet so it does, e. g., 
Andromeda aufugiens aspectum moesta parentis. 
8ай Andromeda flying from the sight of her father. 

The accusative is sometimes not expressed but understood, 
e. g. f Р 
; Non sine summo labore scribo. 
Not without the greatest labour (difficulty) do I write, - 

Intransitive verbs become in some sort transitive by taking 
a noun of the same meaning as the action which they signify, 
as ludere ludum, £o play a play. 

The noun may aedem in meaning instead of the same; 
thus aleam ludere to play (at) dice. Hence arise some forms 
which require special attention, e. g., 
vivere. 


Bacchanalia 
To live in а bacchanalian manner. 
Nune Satyrum nuno agrestum Cyclopum movetur, 
He dances now the Satyr dance, now the. Cyclopian. 
Olympia vincere. .9 
To conquer at the Olympic games, 
Coronari Olfmpia. A 
То gain a chaplet at the Olympic games. 
Vincere judicium. M i 
To succeed in a law swit. ^ А 
Intransitive verbs may have ап accusative of the neuter pro- 
noun, as hoc laetor, Гат glad of that. m" 
"Verbs in themselves intransitive acquire a transitive accep- 


tation by re a preposition into combination; thus 
кре d transitive, but adlatrare, to bark at, is tran- 
sitive. An may observe a marked difference be- 
tween the! the Saxon-English ; in Latin the prepo- 


sition enters into the substance of the verb, and takes its place 
at the beginning; in English the preposition is loosely ep- 
pended to the end of the verb, and is connected in construc- 


> 
* > 


tion not so much with the verb as with the noun it governs. 
Intransitive verbs in general cannot be used in the passive 
voice; but those intransitive verbs which are made transitive 
by prepositions may be used in the passive voice; as fossa 
transilitur, the ditch is leaped over. 

The preposition found in the verb is sometimes repeated 
with the noun for the sake of emphasis, as ad urbem advolavit, 
he flew to the city. » 

Occasionally there is a difference of meaning between the 
verb with and the verb without the second preposition ; thus 
adire ad regem is to go {о the king, but adire regem із tg ad- 
dress, to entreat the king, Á 

Two accusatives are found with transitive verbs. The first 
instance is where one of the accusatives is an adjective, e. g., 

Euphrates efficit Mesopotamiam fertilem. 
The Euphrates renders Mesopotamia fertile. 

The verb efficit governs Mesopotamiam, It does more, its 
force extends to fertilem. Fertilem here is not a mere epithet, 
as you may learn by so — —.— it in the BE voice, —the 
fertile Mesopotamia is produced by the ates, This is 


not the sense; whatis meant is, that the rates causes 
Mesopotamia to be fertile; and as in this English sentence the 


verb causes has two objects, namely scie es and Фо be, so 
the Latin sentence has two objects, ly, Mesopotamiam and 
fertilem. The phrase and the construction are different from 


f 
what appears in laudo discipulum diligentem, where diligentem 


is an epithet simply qualifying discipulum, If, however, we 
write efficio discip: ug diligentem, diligentem becomes a se- 
cond acgusative. RER 

This second accusative is indeed the predicate to the object 
of the verb, bii ACER may, as we here just seen, be an 
adjective ; it may beanoun The predicate of the double 
accusative may be a noun after verbs of naming or calling, 
such as appello, dico, nomino, saluto. As in the active voice 
two accusatives go with these verbs, so in the passive have 
they two nominatives, e. g., 

Act, Summum consilium majores nostri appellarunt senatum. 
Our ancestors called the highest council, senate, ~ 
Pass. Summum consilium а mijoribus nostris appellatus est senatus, 
* The highest council was called senate by our ancestors, * 

In a similar way any two accusatives are taken by the verbs 
which signify to make, render, declare, appoint, account, such 
as facio, efficio, reddo, creo, declaro, designo, constituo, duco, 
puto. «Another class of verbs having the same construction 
are such as signify to 1 ascribe, &c., as do, tribuo, adjungo, 
sumo, peto, habeo, the student willlcok carefully into the 
verbs which have been so far described as taking two accusa- 
tives, he will find that they are verbs which in themselves do 
not fully express the intendedidea. For instance, te nomino, 
I name the, the question occurs what? What do you name, 
appoint, or make me? I name её Cicero, te Ciceronem no- 
mino. Accordingly, you see that the second accusative is 
supplementary to or explanatory of the first; is indeed an in- 
dispensable part of the idea ; as such it must of course be in 
the same case as the noun which it qualifies, These two accu- 
satives may then be called the principal and the accessory, 
e. £5 x M "i 
Athenienses Miltadem imperatorem sumpse 

lenses lem. sumpserunt. 

The Athenians took Miltiades as (or for) E 
po rendering of this sentence the student will learn that 
in English the particle as dr the preposition for must be in- 
serted in order to make sense, This construction, however, 
must not be confounded with another, e. g., 

Romulus trecentos armatos ad custodiam is habui! 

Янам AAS tree Маме алтей e * 

The last construction points out more emphatically the 
Ерна ог ве: * — 

Different again is the phrase pro amico aliquem habere, 
which means to treat a person as a friend, whereas aliquem 
amicum habere is to have a friend in some one. The pro, 
however, may signify simply instead of,no less than аз, dud is 
sometimes omitted in the English translation. 

Verbs which signify to teach, to learn, to ask, as doceo, 
disco, rogo, take two aecusatives, one of the person, the other 
of the thing. In the passive voice these verbs һауе one ac- 
cusative, & go 
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Active. doceo te artem, I teach thee an art. 
Passive. ars (е docetur, an art is taught thee. 
Passive. tu doceris artem, thou art taught an an. 

Celo, I conceal, hide from, has the same construction. 

"The accusative is used after verbs of motion to denote the 
place whither a person proceeds. The construction may be 
without a prepositiog, or with a preposition; first, without a 
preposition when the place or object is the name of a city or 
a smallisland, or when the noun is domus or rus; thus, eo 
Athenas, I go to Athens; eo domum, I go home ; eo rus, I go 
into the country ; eo Delum, I go to (the island) Delos, In all 
M cases a preposition is required to denote the place 
whither you go; such as ad, in, versus, adversus, contra, ob, 
sub, subter, &ircum and circa, extra, intra, ultra, trans.“ 

A double accusative is found also with verbs compounded 
with the prepositions trans and circum : 

Copias flumen transduxit Caesar, 
Caesar led his forces over the river. z 


red, tawny; consimilis, е, similar, like; jusjùrandum, oath; 
somnio, I, I dream; hereditas, ätis, f. an inheritance ; fratricida, ae, 
с. a brother- з recordatio, onis, f. recollection; perceptus, a, um, 
(percipio) perceived, enjoyed ; nihilum, i, n. nothing ; triduum, i, n. a 
journey of three days ;. imperator, Oris, m. a commander, 


| an emperor. 
Exenoises,—LAtin-ENGLIsH, 


Орегата tuam multam! Eheu me miserum! О fallacem hominum 
spem, fragilemque fortunam, et inaues nostras contentiones! pro 
deorum hominumque fidem ! quae res unquath, pro sancte Jupiter, 
non modo in hac urbe, sed in omnibus terris est gesta major ? О 
frustra suscepti mei labores ! O spes fallaces! О cogitationes in- 
anes meae! en causam cur lex ferretur; hem tibi talentum ar- 

nti! scribo epistolant; verbero canem; filius patrem amat; 

omani Carthaginienses vicerunt; Scipio delevit Carthapinem ; 
equitem velocissimi pedites cursu aequare poterant; candida pax 
homines, trux. decet ira feras; rufus crinis apud Germanos virum ' 
non dedecet; prudentis nunquam deficiat* oratorem; Themis- 
tocles non effugit civium suorum invidiam ; Ulysses militiam sub- 
\terfugere voluit; fortes fortuna juvat; me Agamemnonem aemu- 
lari putas ; ia virtutem tanquam umbra sequitur; fortes et 


in. an 


au ae eor omnia sua praesidia circumduxit, 
led all his forces round them. à 
From the use of an accusative to signify direction towards 
an object comes the use of an accusative to signify breadth, 
or the distance through which you pass in making your way 
tc an object. This is called the accusatwe of breadth; it 
answers to the question how far? and may oe equally used оф 
length or distance, е. р, > E 
Milites aggerem latum pedes trecentog exstruxerunt. 
` The soldiers raised a mound three hundred feet broad. 
As length of place, so length of time is expressed by the ac- 
eusatiye, E 8.5 * 
Alexander Magnus tyedecim annos regnavit. 
Alexander the Great reigned thirteen years. 
"Hence is explained the accusative with natus, e. g., 
Dionysius quinque et viginti natus annos dominatum occupavit, 
Dionysius seized supreme power when five and twenty years old. 
Somewhat similar is the construction of the so-called accu- 
sative of Ike part, as, 


Miles fractus membra labore. 
A soldier broken as to (in) his members by labour. 
The accusative case ıs also used in exclamations and direct 
addresses, e. g., N d 


Me caecum, qui hae ante non viderim! — 
Blind that I am not to have seen these things before: 


The accusative is produced by the effect of words now no 
longer in use. This is therefore a case of ellipsis, Me mi- 
serum! may originally have been me miserum dico! If ana- 
е the phrase in full is quam ego sum miser! how wretched 

ат. 7 

The vocative also is employed in exclamation, e. g., 

О miser, quod non sentis, quam miser sis! 
O wretched man, in that thou knowest not how wretched thou art 1 

Thenominative too may be employed when it suffices to 
mention an object in order to refer to it, e. g., 


О fortunata mors, quae pro patria est reddita. 
O fortunate death which is undergone for one's native land. 
After en and ecce (ence) the nominative generally stands, 
e.g * ijg 
Ecce tuae litterae! 
En dextra fidesque! * 1 
More seldom the accusative occurs with en and ecce; en 
qué@tuor aras! ессе duas tibi, Daphne! ecce me! eccillum! 
eccum! eccos! are common in the comic poets. 
The dative may accompany an exelamätion, when-the object 
is а personal one to whose Waage or disadvantage any thing 
happens, е, g., 7 


Vae tibi) hei misero mihi? 
Moe do thec! alas, wretched me 


VOCABULARY. 
Aequo, 1. I equal, keep pace with; trux, cis, fierce ; rufus, a, um, 


„Compare what is said on the subject under the head of verbs governing 
the ablative, » Е 


5 ." 


sapientes viri non tam praemia sequi solent recte factorum, quum. 
ipsa recta facta; Marius in ей parte curabat; c luserat 
jam olim illeludum ; mirum somniavi somnium; ego vestros patres 
vivere arbitror, et eam quidem vitam, quae est sola vita nomi- 
nanda; juravi verissimum pulcherrimumque jusjurandum ; Siccius 
Dentatus triumphavit triumphos novam ; non possum idem gloriari; 
illud non dubito; illud tibi assentior; Pythagoras Persarum 
magos adiit; consules consulatum ineunt; Pythagoras multas 
regiones barbarorum pedibus obiit; neminem conveni; omnia nos 
undique fata circumstant; mox Carthaginem circumsidebant 
Romanae legiones; Scipio colloquium haud abnuit; historia non. 
debet egredi veritatem; optima consilia ineuntur; hoc oppidum 
obsidetur; hereditas aditur maxima; per epistolam aut per nun- 
tium quasi regem adiri eum aiunt; Caesar colonias patriäs adiit; 
eas unge nationes adire ét cognoscere volebat; magma spe in- 
۲ inreliquam orationem; mater filium. iel comps lavit; 
bene Evnius initium dixit insaniae з nutricem plebis Romanae 
Siciliam nominavit; voluptatum perceptarum recordatio vitam 
beatam efficit; homines caecos reddit cupiditas et avaritia; Poeni 
Hamilearem imperatorem fecerunt; Ancum Martium regem po- 
pulus creavit; Socratem Apollo sapientissimum judicavit; So- 
crates totius mundi se incolam et civem arbitrabatur; Ariovistus 
Caesari respondit sese illum non pro amico sed pro hoste habiturum 
esse; quid stultius quam incerta pro certis habefe, falsa pro veris? 
vnus Cato mihi est pro centum millibus ; Artaxerxes Iphicratém 
ab Atheniensibus petivit ducem; an pro nihilo id putas? Achaei 
Philippum auxilia orabant: verres parentes pretium pro sepulturä 
liberorum poscebat; quotidie Caesar Aeduos frumentum flogi- 
tabat; quis musicam docuit Epaminondam ? non te cela 
nem; scito me non esse rogatum sententiam; Marcius omnes 
militiae artes edoctus fuerat; an sum etiam nunc vel Graece loqui 
vel Latine docendus? illud me praeclare admones ; discipulos id 
unum monéo; Apollo poscitur verba ; via tibi est roganda ; Epa- 
ondas docetur musicam ; Cato rogatus est sententiam ; legi- 
per Italiam, Rhegium ри Siciliam, porra ex Sicilia in Afri- 
cam transvectae sunt; Mil p eT Chersonesum ; domos 
omnes concursant ; Mithridates Cneium Pompeium legatos 
usque in Hispaniam misit; milites Caesaris sub montem succe- 
dunt; Hellespontum copias trajecit; exercitum Rhenum trans- 
portare jussit; flumen transmittitur ponte ; ab hori осќауй usque 
ad vesperam collocuti sumus; dormiet in lucem; septingenta 
milia passuum ambulavit; Ariovistus tridui. viam a suis finibus 
processit; campus Marathon abest ab oppido Atheniensium cir- 
citer milia passuum decem ; turres pedes octoginta inter se dista- 
bant; Arabes gladios habent tenues, longos quaterna cubita; 
milites aggerem latum pedes trecentos triginta, altum pedes oc- 
toginta exstruxerunt; Atticus annos triginta medicinà non in- 
diguit; Appius caecus multos annos fuit ; Saguntum tertium jam 
annum sub hostium potestate est; multa Biecula viguit Pythago- 
reorum nomen; Nestor tertiam jam aetatem hominum vivebat; 
equidem quartum annum ago et octogesimum ; tota. mihi dormitur 
hiems; omnia Mercurio similis, vocemque coloremque. 
У k 
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They beat а dog; the son loves his father; thou writest a letter; 
the English will conquer the enemy; the enemy has been con- 
quered by the English; Carthage was destroyed by Scipio; peace 
becomes the brave; the English have made Wellington a duke; 
the French have named Napoleon emperor; I am twenty years 
F a ee an? —c 


he subjunctive mood for the infinitive—let forethought never fail (be 
Se. in) Mae orators The subjunctive present is used Friend of the ie 
perative when it is wished to put the command in а gentle manner. The - 


rfect subjunctive is sometimes. used with a yet more mild and ci га! 
fe; е. g., ne feceris, I wish you would not do it. x 
. 0 


е 


celà; Tam in (age) ‘thirtieth у уту brother kas bosn ый 
le ten fet broad; be , arer 


. many months di 
* '; Joseph dreamed a dream ; they play at 
‘that? U ne that; Lam going to good 
é fom truth; avarice Se men he kings good 
j was asked his opinion; they zeach 
boys must be taught Latin; O wretched me! woe 
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studie 3 


and 

which they 
08 T ‘the old key for those which are pro- 
per to 3 in the new key. This is called TRANSITION, 
‚and is effected by sm alteration in one or more cf the 
“Modulation” is another name commonly given to this 
Ee ge of musical intention and effect, —7which, at the 
of some mew note charadteristically heard аз it 
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new ruler and sovereigm, and, suddenly assuming the new 
offices he requires, to minister in their places around him. 
Modulation means, more properly, simply singing in “mode ” 
or key, which of course includes the singing which passes into 
various modes or keys, but is also applicable to correct 
performance in one mode. See Mr. Graham's article “ Music,’ 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica. А 

The note most frequently chosen to bedome a new governing 
(or key) note is som, the of the common scale. The ear is 
usually made to feel that sox (the fifth) is treated as the key- 
note, by the introduction of a mew note instead of the ran of 
the origina! key. This new note occupies the same position 
in respect to вон which тв holds to pox,—and sox having 
become the new рон, it would be properly called тк. When, 
however, it is desirable to indicate the new note alone, and to 
YEN. it from the nox of theoriginal key, it is named FE. 

In the following diagram, we have endeavoured to illustrate 
the consequences of this change in the new effects produced 
on the mind. The central column represents the principal 
key of the tunein which you are singing, with those adjeotives 
by which we have, in prévious lessons, d ated the mental 
effects of elle notes of the scale woe ther side of each 
note. These descriptive words, єт, must be taken with 
all the limitations arising from rate of movement, harmonic 
accompaniment, Ko., to which we before referred. With this 
understanding, bre enc column will show how the notes 
change their mental effect at the call of the new note, now called 
rr, and direct the ears to what before was sou, аз а new key- 
note—g new рон. Te “steady, calm” note begins to roduce 
the effect which we describe as “ weeping and sorrowful.” The 
“hopeful, rousing” note changes to the “grand and clear” 


‚ | effect, and so on. Let the pupil sing the tune ** Melcombe ” 


to the figures one, two, four, five, six, seven, eight,— 
one, two, Ko.,“ or get it sung to him. Let him notice the effect 
of the second „eight“ as compared with the first. Do you 


not feel that it has become, in mental effect, no longer вон but 
pou? Notice again the effect on your mind of the first two 
notes in thethird line, immediately after the FE has been heard. 
Is not мв and more вай? Is it not the ‘‘steady,. 


calm” note, partaking of the “ weeping, sorrowful” character? 
After the Hexer татари we shall be able to pursue the tune 


a step farther. 


entters the music, causes all the other sounds to acknowledge а e 
IHE MENTAL EFFECTS OF TRANSITION PROXIMATELY DESCRIBED. 
" У grani SOH clear strona _ DOH rex desolate FAH awe-inspiring 

desolate FAH  aweinpiing sensitive TB PrEncine steady ME cam 
steady ME catm \ WEEPING ` LAH sonzowrun hopeful RAY rousing 
kopf RAY тошт on, 80H crear + strong DOH Arm Д 
strong DOH frm рувотАтЕ FAH AWE-INSPIRING sensitive TE — piercing 
amie. TE, piercing “| sreapy IE cart weeping — LAH sorrowful . 
weeping LAH  serrowful HOPEFUL RAY novsine grand У ЗОН clear 
grund SOH dear 9 STRONG DOH rau desolate FAH oes 


The note ran—the fourth in the common sbale—is also very 
frequently taken, by transition, as a key-note. The whole 
ws үсүн of 5 FAH as its new centre, 
an une is said to have into the ған key. This 
transition is indicated to en el 

e relation to пан (the sixth) which Pair 
nx of the new key, but is called, TA 


it 

sented by the left hand 

column of the € the pupil n these remarks 

ip the test im the tunes “Oberlin” and 

“Saul ;" or by studying the following phrase, E 4 
1 


3 


previous key, 9 


from the ған of the Onl 


~ The second method of solfaing need not at present be noticed. 
y ask yourselves, in connexion with the first method of 
solfaing, “do tax really sound like the weeping, and rau 
Tike the desolate notes they were?" The note вон is called in 
books of musical science the dominant, and the new key 
first described is called “ the key of the dominant," Fax being 
= r 
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called the “subdominant,” the second of the:new. keys de- 
scribed is called “the key of the subdominant.” It may also 
be noticed that FE—the distinguishing note of the dominant 
key—is often called “ the sharp fourth,” as though it were only 
the fourth of the original key made “sharper” or higher. So 
indeed it appears in the olf notation, but it is not truly the 
fourth of any key, but the seventh of a new key. So also TA— 
the distinguishing note of the subdominant key—is often called 
“the flat seventh,” as though it were merely the seventh of the 
original key made “flat” or lower, whereas it is, in truth, the 
Sourth of a new key, 

The pupil will have noticed, in the third line of the first ex- 
ample, that immediately the rar of the original key is heard 
instead of rz, the music is felt to have returned to the origi 
key, and the sox is instantly restored to'its more brilliant 
character, Thus the “return” from the sou key is made by a 
transition, which has the same effect as passing into the rau 
key,—and you will also notice that a ( return? 
key has also the same effect as transition into a вон key, 

n simple music, the tune is seldom carried, by transition, 
more than one remoye from the original key, and soon returns 


toit, Ink pieces of music, however, the tune some- 
times passes. key to key, in this manner, till it is several 
removes from the original key, and then returns, through the 


same keys, till it reaches the original key again. And some- 
times, A en rarely, it passes immediately into a distant key, 

It will be observed that the notes ЕЕ and r4 produce on the 
mind the effects proper, respectively, to the rz and ran of the 

iginal key,—butsomewhat softened. “Фіз clear, M. Jeu 
de гане “that the whole artifice of these two modulations 
depends on the properties of the subdominant (FAH) and sensible 
(тв) Which exchange their respective offices.” In other words, 
these transitions present тв to'the ear where it was expecting 
FAH,—and ran where it expected тк. 
- Occasionally, in the course of a tune, a note is introduced 
which is somewhat less than half a tone higher or lower than 
some given note of the scale, It is called a chromatic (the 
Greek for colouring) note, and the interval between it and the 
note of the scale from which it springs is called a chromatic 


degree. When a note is thus raised a chromatic degree we 
distinguish it by the vowele, Thus rau becomes rr, and RAY 
becomes RE. hen a note is lowered a chromatic degree, the | 


vowel aw is given to the syllable. Thus rz becomes TAW, ME, 
maw, &c,, written TA and MA, AE. 


— Н Fr 


Such notes give û colouring to the music, as the name indi- 
cates, but do not produce on the mind the effect of transition ; 
for, instead of supplying the “© desolate note "where we expected 
the “piercing note" (or vice versa) as in transition, they give 
to the ear a new note where it expected nothing. Chromatic 
rE, though it is the same sound with transition FE, produces a 
very different effect on the mind; for, being immediately pre- 
ceded by FAH, the note which distinguishes the original key 
from that of its dominant (вон), the mind refuses to be led by 
it from the original key, En, however, is put instead of EAH, 
and the effect is different, Frequently these accidentals, even 
when they do not seem to rise or fall chromatically from the 
preceding tone, fail to change the key. See page 116, 2nd col, 
ho Ы Den of the Ear to а Key,” complete “ Standard 

ойе,” page 145, f 

The chromatic semitone (Aad/- tone), as it is sometimes incor» 


rectly called, is described as that part of a tone which is left 
when a ‘diatonic semitone” (a tonule of the ordinary scale) 
has been taken from it. If во, it must sometimes contain three 
degrees of the scale of fifty-three, and sometimes four, as it is 
taken from the greater or the smaller tone, Я 

It is often asked—do the “sharp” and the “ flat! in the old 
notation represent more or less than halfa tone? Itis strenge 
that authorities should differ, It is obvious enough, from our 
article on thescale, that the “ diatonic semitone is more than 


half a tone. The “sharp” in the old notation always has a 


from the ған | t 


“diatonic” or larger semitone above it (for example r. án 
and a the A mie 


the key of d, which has between its 
semitone’ re pox), Therefore the “sharp” raises the note 
before which it is placed dess than half a tone, In the same 
way it will appear that the (flat in the old notation always 
has a “diatonic” or larger semitone. below it (as B flat in the 
key of г, with the interval ram Mz below it), and therefore 
flattens the note before which it is placed [езг than half a tone, 
These intervals are the chromatic semitones, ` t 

It is usual, in elementary works, to treat this chromatic 
interval as the foundation of a seale, called , the chromatic scale, 
in which each tone of the common scale is divided into a 
chromatic degree and а “tonule”, (or “diatonic semitone’), 
In one form of this „seale (that with “sharps” in the old 
notation) the chromatic note leaves the larger interval above 


the common arrangement of notes, Why then puzzle us with 
a whole scale of them? “ Ло piece of music,” says Dr. Bryce, 
(© (sever composed in the chromatic scale,” w could Dr. 


a nace lone Ba. tions to the dignit; 
— e x 
It may be well to mention here another minute. intefval 
spoken ofin musica! works, It is described as that which is 
left of a tone when a ¢hromatic degree has been taken from 
each end;—or that which is left of a. ‘‘tonule” (diatonic semi- 
tone) when a chromatic degree been taken from it. 

that it must be equal to about one 


ELI 


d 


degree of the ‘scale of fifty- 
described in our early lessons. It is called the “diesis,” 
and sometimes most unreasonably the ‘enharmonic semitone,’ 
‘This too is made by our theorists into a seme! T. 
The piano, . constructed and tuned, does not 
exhibit any differ degrees, — 
“ tonule ” (diatonicysemitone), the chromatic degree, and 
the diesis. It makes a sort of compound between the two first- 
named, and insists on unnatural Aalf-tones. The last, on the 
piano, is a mere nominal change, —a certain. key, on the 
nger-board, is called a flat instead of a sharp, or it is called a 
sharp instead of a flat. The student who wishes to know 
the reality or otherwise of this “diesis” may notice the 
difference which the scale of nature gives between Lau of 
the original key and max of the вон key, by drawing the 
two keys side by side in the “scale of fifty-three.” Now 
anordinary ear might not be able to mark the distinction be- 
tween the two notes, or to tell if the voice had been Singing LAM 
when it passed into rax of the dominant key ;—but let har- 
mony be brought in to help the judgment, let the rz or вон 
of its own key be sounded along with the Ray, and even the 
common ear will require its sharpened position, In the same 
y, if the eye were presented successively with two lines very 
у different, but each of which assumed to be dye 
it might be difficult to see any difference between them,—but 
ifa horizontal line were placed , with which to com- 
e them, lien an but little cultivated would be able to 
choose the more upright, A singer with good intonation will 
make these distinctions by instinct, though he is unconscious 
of any change in his vocal organs,—and a good violinist (if not 
accompanying a keyed instrument) will satisfy his ear ina 
similar manner, though he may not be able to show that he 
puts his finger on a different place, or even know that he gives 
ita pressure to the one side or the other, These distinctions 
may be deen carefully marked in the large sheet “ Modu-, 
lator" published by Ward and Co. à ; 
In transition, the music usually into the new key 
through some note, which, as far as x to its pitch, is com- 
mon to both keys? Thus you will see, from the diagram above, 
that we can pass into the key of -sox (the dominant) through. 
the note un which is convertible into tau of the new key, or 
through sox (convertible into рон), as well as through other 
notes which have a этеер Е pitch in both keys, But if 
we were to pass directly FAH, which cannot form part of 
the new key, to rz (which ^ distinguishes" it), the note rx 
would then seem to spring аз a chromatic note from FAM, and 
would not necessarily suggest the formation of a new key, 
For the same reason, we could not well produce the effect 
transition by passing into the key of ram (the “subdominant” 
from те to rA. Nevertheless, ir п 
occur of a more “sudden” or “irregular” transition, in hie 
. b ; 
^ 


DES 


ess, in modern musio, many b! 
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the music 


Lightly Tread,” Both are 


Solfa 5 No. 4, (Ward and Co.) “ 
modulation, says Dr. Goss, “that is, modulation into 
Keys, may be either 


F or 
a io e d 
"(or chord which may idered ng ei! 
are in or to that into which we are going), and from 

chord proceed to a modulating chord, or chord which clearly 
marks — key, by exhibiting a new sharp or flat. 
Dr. Marx calls thi chord the '*mediating chord. 
See also Dr. Crotch and Mr. i 

` This 5 note, ои m is m 

. should be indicated, in solfaing, by pronouncing the syllabic 
name it bears in the old key together with that which it takes 
in the new. Thus un converted into ran of the new x 
would be pronounced u Lau, poi converted into som woul 
be pronounced p sou, and so with the rest, The mention of 
the first syllabic name gives help to the ear (by association) in 
striking the note, and the sliding into the new syllable prepares 
thg ear for the interval by which we leave the note, and makes 
us feel our in the new key. In writing, this ** converti- 
ble” note may haye the initial of its first syllabic name placed 
before and that of its second and new name, Thus "1],, 
or, dig ог r. When music is solfaed in this, the more perfect 

` way of denoting transition, FE of course becomes the new ТР, 
ка ТА is the new PAH. As the old notation, however, does 
not mark the “ doubtful" or “convertible ’’ note, and leaves us 


д 
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tinue solfaing as though we were still in the old key. This 
however, is very unsatisfactory, except where the transition is 
only momentary, and there is an immediate return to the old 


key. 

Transition may bé indicated, without the occurrence of the 
notes to which we have referred, by the 
marked use of those notes of the scale which are not the “bold 
and strong notes, as though they wero meant to be bold and 
strong, the second part of the following phrase, for in- 
stance, the ear naturally supposes son, тв, and Ray to have 
become “bold and strong” notes—in other words, to have 
become changed into the рон, xx, and som of a new,key. The 
“ modulator” will show you that that new key is the key of 
sou—the dominant, - " 


And in the phrase given below, you are compelled to feel 
‚that the iar use of Lau and ғли has made them “bold and 
strong ” notes, or, in other words placed you in the key of rau 
—the “subdominant,” 


prepared for the change until we come actually upon a dis- 
tin ing note of the Hus key, we are often oblige to trans- 
late that ishing note by the syllables FE or TA, and con- 
Exercise 30. cad MELCOMBE. KerF. М. 50. 
E j N 1 8 18 dE 
; f Ж; Ме d t = nd tus moon - beam's | smile, “Yon lit - ‘de 
| Tuvs Maw, the e of blis and care, Ris - es оп 
m mE itt £ m {ш m ir 
: N sm m £ 8 im 
f la Alu bs ес ip et And | foams and spar - kles 
\ Time's e - vent - ful sea: And | hav - бу swelled а 
4 АЛ tı th tı E & h tı :d 
ч Е * 
= : bir 8 Bi m D. a 
for ават йо, d Wh Eo -*m'ing then sub- sides to rest. 
mo - ment there, Thus melts ‚in - to е - ter ni -f| ty: 
tered „r er d ih d n hd: ум МЕДА 
The rest of the exercises will be given in the next lesson. 
a > . * 


LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY.—No. XXIV. 
MAP OF NORTH AMERICA. ^ 


NonrH and South America form but one vast irr arly 
shaped continent, being connected with each other the 
Isthmus of Panama or Darien; it occupies a part of four zones, 
extending from the north frigid zone, across the north tem- 
perate and the torrid zones, and stretching into the south 
temperate zone. North America is bounded on the north, by 
the Arctic Ocean; on the south, by the Gulf of Мехїсо апа the 
Pacific Ocean; on the east, by Atlantic Ocean; and on 
the west, by the Pacific Ocean. This continent extends from 
Latitude 76° 45^ N. to Latitude 8° 1' N., and from Longitude 
52° 18“ W. to tude 1689 W. The most northerly Aye 
of North America is considered to be Cape Clarence, in North 
Somerset (Arctic Regions), in Lat, 76° 45' N. and Long. 77° 
40° W.; the mostsoutHerly, is Buriea Point, Costs Rica, in 
Lat, 8° J“ N. and Long. 82° 50^ W.; the most easterly point 
* 


D 


or Charles, Labrador, in Lat. 529 18' and Long. 559 
31, W.; and the most westerly point is Cape Prince of Wales, 
Russian America, in Lat. 65° 16'N. and Long, 168° W, 
The latter point, situated in Behring’s Strait, is said to 
approach the easternmost point of Asia, within a distance of 
36 miles, a short enough sail for European migrators to accom- 
plish even in an open boat, and, having done во, to people the 
new world. Within the limits above mentioned the greatest 

th of North America is-4,817 miles from north to south ; 
and its greatest breadth, from eastto west, is 3,614 miles. The 
surface of this continent, including that of the West Indies and 
other islands belonging to it, may be reckoned about 10 millions 
of square miles, and the population about 30 millions; thus 
giving on an average about 3 inhabitants to every square 


The great inland seas and guifs.of North America are the 
following :—Hudson’s Bay, which. runs through Hudson's 
Strait into the British territory, and is connected with the 
Arctie Seas by Fox Channel Fury and Hecla Strait, Prince 
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Regent's Inlet, Barrow Strait, and Wellington Channel ; it is 
also connected with Baffin’s Bay by Lancaster Sound ; Hudson’s 
Bay terminates in James's Bay to the south. Baffin’s Bay is 
connected with the Atlantic Ocean by Davis's Strait, Lancaster 
Sound, and other sounds and inlets on the north. The Gulf 
of St. Lawrence is the broad RT of the river of the same 
name, having the large island of Newfoundland with other 
smaller ones at its embouchure (river mouth), The area of 
Hudson's Bay is reckoned at 350,000 square miles; its len, 
from north to south being about 1,000 miles, and its breadth 
about 500 miles. Baffin's Bay is about 1,500 miles long, and 
about 300 miles broad; its surface is not less than that of 
Hudson's Bay, being at least 400,000 square miles, The Bay 
of Fundy runs from the Atlantic between Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, Itis remarkable for its high tides, which have 
been known to rise 90 feet. The Gulf of Mexico, which is about 
1,100 miles long, and about 500 .miles broad, washes the 
southern shores of the United States, and the western shores of 
the Mexican Stutes; it is connected with the Carribbean Sea, 
which washes theshores of the West India Islands, and of the 
northern part of South America; the latter seais about 1,800 
miles, and on an average about 1,000 miles broad. The Bay of 
Campeachy is the southern part of the Gulf of Mexico. The gulf 
stream rushes from the Gulf of Mexico through the strait of 
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Florida, between Cuba and the peninsula of Florida, and crosses 
the Atlantic in an easterly direction, preserving its higher tem- 
perature in the middle of the ocean, and being sensible in this 
respect when-itreaches the Azores, In the Caribbean Sea, to 
the south-east, are the Gulfor Bay of Honduras, the Mosquito 
Gulf, and the Gulfs of Darien and Venezuela. On the Pacific 
side of North America are the Gulfs of Panama, Tehuantepec, 
and California ; and a variety of small bays and sounds 
stretching to Behring's Straits, and even beyond that strait into 
the Arctic Ocean, The most important straits have been 
already mentioned in the preceding remarks ; besides these, 
there are: Frobisher Strait leading from Davis’s Strait to Fox 
Channel; Sir Thomas Roe’s Welcome, between Southampton 
Island and the main land; the Strait of Belle Isle between 
Newfoundland and Labrador; the Gut of Canso between 
Cape Breton Island and Nova Scotia; and others of less im- 


portance. 

The following is a list of the countries, kingdoms, empires, 
and states of North America, similar to our former lists of the 
old continents. Many of the Latitudes, and Longitudes are 
only approximate, having been taken from maps; but they 
were taken from the latest published, In islands, where a 
town or capital is not given, the Latitude and Longitude is 
that of some known point in the island. 


Countries, Latitudes. | Longitudes. Present Ruler. Form of Government. 
D . = Е 
BRITISH AMERICA, è 
Upper Canada ......| Toronto 43° 47˙N.] 19° 25W. 
* | Lower Canada Quebec 40 49 71 16 
Bes E uae Аа D 15 2 
Continent, 4 tin — * . ы 
ои York Fort 57 d | e» 26 
„| Labrador Nain 56 294 61 4 . 
‚Honduras Belize 17 29 88 11 Victoria I, Limited Monarchy. 
Cape Breto: * Sydne, 40 6 60 16 1 А 
Prince Edwar Charlotte Town 46 10 63 10 
1 St. John's 4 35 52 39 
E Port Bowen 73 14 88 55 
Fort Victoria 48 34 124 8 J : 
Bermudas Hamilton 32 0 65 30 Y 
Greenland a... Godthaab 64 10 51 50 Frederick VII. Limited Monarchy. 
Russian Be New Archängel 67 0 185 45 Alexander II. Absolute Mönarchy, 
NITED STATES. 
Maine..............| Augusta 4 10 VOL XOT А 
New Hampshire Concord 43 0 71 80 
Now Vermont .&. ..| Montpelier 44 17 81 * 19 . 
England, J Massachusetts ..| Boston 49 22 71 4 
- Rhode Island, ..| Providence ` „41. lej 71. 25 
Connecticut .. Hartford |*a 30°] 72 30 
New Vork Albany 42 39 73 45 
" New Jersey. «| Trenton 40 Wel 74 45 
Middle J Pennsylvania Harrisburg 40 15 70 40 » 
States. Delaware Dover 39 10 75 99 
Maryland .. Annapolis 98 59 16 80 
Colombia District. Washington 38 62 УГА. 
_ Richmond * 37 54 77 „80 à 
Күү; Raleigh 34 60 78 -40 . 
Southern? South Carolina Columbia 40 [в 3 
tates, | Georgia , Milledgeville 3 10 | 83 10 
AE aa b x = = du , _ 
Alabama * Montgomer; * r А i 
ebnen Nosheille o 30 0 80 45 | Pr@sidentLincoln. | Republican, 
Western J Mississippi Jackson 82. 15 90 28 | 
Skates. Arkansas . Little Rock 31 4,39 |ı. ч 
i i Baton Rouge 30 27 91 18 |p » А 
N Austin 80 25 98 0 i 
Jefferson 358 30 92 3 » | 
f e 40 95 = v. 
olumbus 5 by 
ME Indianapolis 39 45 86 0 
Sete Springfield 39 46 | 8 37 “| m " * 
States, Lansing 42 46 84 35 P 
adison 43 3 89 17 | 
Iowa City 41 36 91. 39 De" 4 
New California San José 37 15 121. 60 Ч 
New Minnesota «+ 95 N ^ = m " m 5 * 
More, New Mexico anta 2 1 د‎ 
Territories. } Utah .... Salt Lake City 40 31 11 66 | y 
Сонан ee Oregon City 1 45 28 122 30 А 
к „ E 
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| Countries, e, ge., continued. 


Present Ruler. Form of Government! 


: 
23° 37 |10 0 к s 
19 12 90 7 ox 
18 55 93 25 
26 0 log 30 
20 20 103 30 
19 42 100 62 
19 26 90 6 
18 30 98 30 
вы | з 
: % 30 100 50 = President. _ | Republican. 
24 60 103 56 [ 
22 40 | 30. > 
28 56 106 8 4 
3 0 10 0° 
2 4 101 40 
* 2r 0 100 25 ж. 
20 37 100 10 
26 18 11 4l 
21 0 89 4 
` 14 91 .20 
е . 13 g B4 y Tas 
" Ч 18 e Е 45 — President. Republican, 8 
* ‘(Mosquito Territory ..| Greytown 1.50 88 0 i 
Ixsuran WEST INDIES. ^ . ү 
Great Bahama - 26 28 T8 40 * 
2 * 10. . 
Nassau 3 7» Tom pem, | Limited Monarchy. - 
4. 8 75 18 - t 
peek eru = + = u z ۰ reg tit 
avanna 4 k 
Bt. Juan 18 99 | e 7 bella H. + = Limited Monarchy, 
St. Domingo 18 29 + — С Native Ргевїйө Republican. 
12 24 = об E 
Wiliamstade ` E REIN. Wiliam III. | Limited Monarcliy. 
Rent [H BAE eee n | nae 
ort Christi * imi! h 
ristian p @ 4 Monarchy. 
Roadtown 18 à Gt 35- x 
18 e 64 21 
Р 18 44 G4" «17 f 
St. John ә n Er 2 Ф . ` 
Basseterre 17 20 | & 49 Victoria . M ES Tene 
. Plymouth 16 48 02 17 
moe olg A E g 
Roseau E 18 К — = x 1 y 
= m € y William III. .| Limited Monarchy: . 
Gustavia Ж 17 51'| 62 63 Oscar I. М Limited Monarchy. 
eine ae 
z 0. М 5 
| Mariegal Basseterre 15 62 61 22 К: poleon 1 ur Absolute Monarchy, A 
` {Martinique Fort Royal 14 36 61 8 Š Sg 
ERA E 18 v 20 + 
= ingston 1 17 
” Windwar St. George = 3 S po t us ' 
etown Ф ‚Vietoria-T. 4 imi ү, 
Жен 2 E- M 41 ria = Limited Monarchy 
rt of Spain "m 39 61 31. è — 
mur sm QUE: 
aramaribo 30- ш, > | Limited Monarchy. 
Cayenne 4 56 52 15 Napoleon Ti Absolute natus. 


ee eee — — 
im North America are the follow- | Florida, in the United States; Yucatan, in Central America ; 


ing. Peninsül Це Peninsula, Boothia, and North | Lower California and Alaska in th Russian territ Сај 

Somerset, in the Arctic Regions; East Main and Labrador in | In the northern zs -EAE the Aelia Onsen, Tey 

the British territory; Noya we east of New Brunswick‘; | Cape, and Point Ww, in the Russian жету; Саре N 
Ж - È 
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Bathurst, Cape Parry, and Cape Felix, in the British territory ; 
also Cape Rennel, Cape Clarence, Cape Hay, Cape Adair, 
Cape Roper, Cape Walsihgham, and Cape Enderby; Cape 
Chudleigh, in Labrador; Cape Sable, in Nova Scotia; Са] 

Co Cape Charles, Cape Hatteras, Cape Look-ont, &e., all on 
the east. coast of the United States; Sable Point, in Florida; 
Cape Catoche, in Yucatan; Cape Gracias-&-Dios, on the 
Mosquito coast; Cape Blanco, Central America; Cape Cor- 
rientes, Mexican States; and Cape St. Lucas, Lower California. 


LESSONS IN MECHANICS.—No. XIII. 
ROAD-MAKING AND PUBLIC WORKS, 

OF ROADS IN GENERAL. * 
surely diye into glia peri Ba МККК Rd 
naturally divi into hi an ighways 

The = which breaks in y foam at the of our cliffs, 
affords the means of communicating with any рев оп our own 
Shores, or on the coast of рор ре country. that man has to 
do with the work is to. harbours or ports for easy and con- 
venient landing, and for safety to the vessels which make the 
voyage; and to place here and there, where most required, such 
gud lights or warnings as the nature of the const-line may 
render 3 х 


"Publi worka and modes of communication ao -of 


due запа сри, Тн high road, 
mi 0 

A аа i 1 
6 OMAN & ers, perhaps before, ma) e regarded as a 
natural bi modern iron roads the and 
- an 


Corredtly speaking, the only natural are the rivers and 
the sea. are the result of n Ibis not difficult 
to imagine a race of people dwelling in one island, but, for want of 


efficient means of communication, absolutely more widely sepa- 
rated from each other than we are from the rend of the earth; 
such a condition would be barbarous, but it is a condition in 
which every country has probably been at some period of its 
history, One of the first efforts of a people 1 10 from. this 
state of barbarism would be toreonstruct roads, to е а public 
highway. rude th liest attempts to do this might 
be, they would still be productive of so much that was reall: 
valuable as to encourage progress in the same direction. Roach 
are necessary to commerce, even in the earliest stages of society 
ir ET with hp. towns, oed i : FR be 
y whic! is 3 means 
of communication, ER na carried ой: hence we 


find that roads made and kept in repair are among the first in- 
dications ef civilisation. Sa 6 " 


But highways, not 5 one person, 
altho ^ Berge o aß have been muci 9 d ; they have 
ш < 1 ruinous a. condition, as to be unsafe and 
unfit to travel; an again, among all nations, laws have 
been enacted and enforced to preserve for the public what 
no private individuals were concerned to preserve for 
the public, . 

e earliest roads on record. are those of the ancient і 
and Romans, but these must not be i 
highways. 
ments, The famous roads of Semiramis were military, as the 
part of the commerce of Tyre aud Carthage was carried on by 
coast navigation. Greece took no pains to form any adequate 
means of internal communication for her people, Rome, the grand 
imperial road-maker, was more careful to serve the interests of 
her soldiers than of her merchants. But for whatever purpose 


constructed, Roman highways still remain to attest to the enter- 
prise and engineering skill of that inyincible people who came, 
and saw, and conquered as well over material culties as over 


human foes. Via Appia, Via Aurelia, Via Flaminia, what stupen- 
dous works were these! There Me paved roads Batten tis 
capital and the chief towns; a paved road from Spain through 
Gaul to the Alps; payed roads through Savoy, Dauphiny, and 
Provence; and paved roads over Asia Minor and Hungary. 
No rude works were these: they were constructed on principles 
ав sound and scientific as those of modern engineering skill; forests 
were felled, hills tunnelled, valleys filled up, rivers spanned with 
bridges, marshes drained: the Roman road-makers knew well what 
Фу were doing. " t 
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Our first English roads were of Roman origin. There Were two 
grand trunk lines running at ад angles to each other, from east 
to west, from north to south, From Richborough in Kent to Ohes- 
front London to Soon passing thr gh Linea erroe М 

m London о! со! Carlisle, is 
the famous Ermine Street. ‘They were gigantic works, far beyond 
the ае of the Bri or of the Anglo-Saxon raco— 
works that were suffered to fall into disuse, everything in the dark 
ages going to the ' 
So it was all over 


> 


i 
| 
Н 
: 
i 
: 
3 
ч 
1 


in è 

Tho first important 5 ee, eee 
F eine. на the ground 
over which the road is carried must be modified by artificial means, 


A SrUDENT.— The sentence 
e i ker ee PAIN 
in a dy s is to 

Mag de to Westminster Hall on a certain day, “unl 
before” the Lords Justices of the Sovereign . 


. (Manchester) great advantage, in studyin, 
: ee observing the pere em ara 


Е 
EH 


Моге" | 
Cuntovs.—Captain Coram, founder of the Foundling Hospital 

is im 1068. Hé was bred to sea, and 
to the Colonies. 


negli- 
led to 


procuring another good a bounty upon naval 
Bored ported: fram. СОЛИ ео uniting the 


man’s life was spent in serving the public, and with so total a 
i to his private interests, 
p rir 


ee “а 
SEE, 
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Wales. When Dr. Brocklesby asked him whether be would be | fulfil the condition. Protagoras brings 
nd = ion being mado for him, he nobly answered, | “ You must pay the money, however the cause go; for if I gain 


e wealth of which I was former], 
2 al age Lam poor е did at is ldgin 
in eer ined of the E where an ample 
inscription. tf Сиви ЧД 3 s portrait 


extremely popular while under the 
Liberal 9 were made from Parliament from 1756 to 1759. 
Children poured in from every of the kingdom, 
alarm ; it was suggested that foundlings would 
aliens in the land—that “sobody’s children” might 


se up like 


1 of ancient Rome, and throw the whole m into | statement, fact, admitted to be true; prima faci 
the slaves of anci ie, E ER Bars or fact, admi ê true; prima facie, 
who denounced, after an pw and ат fashion of bis If a 
to result from such institutions, ne of metaphysics,” he is much to be 
was made | oí 


confusion. A Mr. Massie 


wn, and the society 
h ributions. 
Truyen. Ry L. О. The general rule for the repetition of the 


Iam poor." 
e, March 29, 175: and was interred in the vault | cause is decided, you will have nothin, 


ospital was|to decide in favour of either 
tronage of affluent people. | hundred years afterwards to receive, judgment. 


This created | for the stronger reason ; & priori, 


his action, arguing thus :— 


you must pay, in consequence of the sentence, as being cast in tho 
if you gain it you must pay, in pursuance of our 
“Nay,” retorts the other; * which way or һо 
lecide П ha ; for if І prevail, the 
sentence gives it that nothing is due; and if I lose, then there is 
nothing due by the'covenant." It is said chat the Court, unable 
party, ordered them to appear a 


cause; an 
covenant.” 


Nu DESPERANDUM.—A fortiori, means much more therefore, or 
' means for a reason founded. on the 
nature of the thing, or for a reason =. such as we might expect ; 
à posteriori, means for a reason founded on some previous argument, 
means at first 
a prima facie argument is a specious or imposing argument. 
man “cannot know what conscience is, until he knows some- 
[ itied! Every transgressor 
a righteous law must both know and feel what conscience is (see 
Rom. й. 14,15, and indeed the whole c apter), * 

T. Guy (Broomside) : Go, in the passage ** 60 to the ant, thou 


en that it should be used before every noun, and every word | sluggard,” Co., is not an interjection, but the sceond person 
a 
fore, 


having a separate meaning; the articl 
шума е, two adjectives ea by the conjuno- 


Е 
LJ 
e 
Е 
8 
E 
E 
E 


„ indicating the order of 
lerstood to signify Charles 


it on the customs and 

in the air, the French 

log - en Espagne. Wo use the expression, 

“Putting the cart before the horse ;" the French say,“ Putting 
the plough before the oxen "—I! met la charrue devant les bœufs. 

letter on бао] hompso a theory of the. dupli оГ (d die 

on iom] о! * du] у ol is- 

Wo po j хлор not by some 

but by iment. He makes 


ording to Ma 
thu to the human ear: 


sson IX., p. 373, sufficient instructions 
in the German concertina e V. (Manchester) : 
In bei eu 99, we dealt with the “time,” “accent,” ang 
25 mich they as they must be looked at ARS Ax даша = 
whic] |y are expressed on A. H. M.: You wi 

most convenient to make the mid 
monicon your DOH with the hig} 


оз the concertina, 
tages.—LEILA : The vibrations of a pendulum are 
frequent, in proportion as it is struck more forcibly, Why sh 
those of a Yoning-fork or drum be different? ві 
tuning-fork or Pep uade violently than usual, you 
the vibrations longer or wider than usual, not more frequent. 
SuonT-HAND.—AÀ YOUNG LEARNER: 
separate alphabetic character: 
“Ch,” in Ar 
bination of ¢ and sh. See the words < 
"may be either written upwards or downwards, according. 
mu convenienee of the writer. . 
will serve to explain and simplify the list of | 
The word dilemma is 
lemma, an argument, 
construction of which i 


e 


SSE 


lesign, The f is the case usually cited as an example of | © od 
this. dilem; rt A youth, named Evathlus, engaged | 8% 
with Prol to dialectics upon condition that he should 


pay him a large sum of money the first cause he pleaded in, sup- 
Evathlus, when fully instructed, refused to | 


posing he gained. 
RESET . 
E 


2% our 
mako 


KG soft” „requires no 


is there- | singular of the imperative mood of the verb to go. In the passages 


the words go to aro the translation of the 
rook ago, which, like the Latin ago, signifies literally to do, or to 
be doing, or to hold, weigh, or consider ; e might, therefore, be 
translated, CONSIDER, or WEIGH WELL, what I'am going to say ; it is, 
therefore, used adverbially, like the words behold, see, look, come 
now, well, Ko, The same words go to, in the passages quoted. from 
Genesis, are tho translation of the Hebrow haba, which signifies, 
literally, to give place, oryset—that is, (0 put yourselves in the attitude 
of attengion; as ‘much as to say, hearken, listen, &c., and is used 
adverbially, just like the preceding words. As to tho translation of 
Exodus xxxii. 35, it is so literal as to be obscure; it should be, 
“thoy were the originators of the calf which Aaron made." The 
fact is, they compelled him to make it, and he submitted to them 
through fear, Б 
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Tur Laris Grammar, For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By 
Professors ANDREWS and STODDARD, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d; 
THE object of this work is to supply a treatise, extensive onough 
to embrace all the appropriate topics of a grammatical inquiry, 
yet so logical in the arrangement of the several parts, as to be 
clearly understood and convenient for reference ; comprehensive 
iff scope and accurate in detail; Оп a par with the advanced 
scholarship of the present day, and yet sufficiently moderate in 
price to be easily attainable—in short, a Latin Grammar at once 
useful, complete, and cheap. The authors occupy a distinguished 
position, not merely as scholars, but as collegiate professors. From 
the valüe and слата of men a ЧЕЗ [US E s ae 
ment, and the philosophi. y whic! pervaded, 
phrase it as alike adapted for tho use of beginner’, and 
worthy to be consulted by students who, having made considerable 
progress in Latin, wish to make themselves perfect masters of 
that difficult but important language. Prefixed is a copious Index. 
Tar MODEL Сорү-Воокв: ensuring a Good, Fluent, and Rapid 
Handwriting, in a Course of Eight Progressive Books. | Foclsca| 
Quarto Edition, price 3d. each, or 2s. per Set; Post Quarto, 6d. 
each, or-4s, per Set. $ зб 


juoted from James, 


х 
v 


op 
Tun MODEL Corr- ned tem which 
obliges the learner, from the first, DE Beatty сет. with 
easy and rapid execution. BRUT be more absurd than to 
teach the beginner, with ‚to imitate straight strokes 


and pothooks, which there never will be occasion to use, and 


It is a combination of d and zh. 
air, is the breath correspondent of <“ G s9ft"—a com- 
; knowledge, chapter, 
and handkerc/def," illustrated in the socond lesson. The characters 
to the taste 
A Tho learner is fettered with no 
rule in this particular. Therecapitulative table in the fourth lesson 


prefixes. 
s from the s, om p 
generally applied to an 
h, that RN 
may, thé conclusion is always opposed to your 


which all have to be dii à, and, if possible, unlearnt, when the 


ordinary handwriting is assumed for the every-day | ct life. 
‚The design of this Course of Books is to — learner from 
‘the beginning to pass over with freedom correct models of those 


forms only which form component portions of a perfect hand- 
прі lel of a somewhat 


writing. By placing before the a mod 
larger size, to fe d over, say Ar times, 


A with a- pencil (which 
is far better and dira to vommence to les Wetting with Aan a 
peti, and the transition from which to a pen is always easily accom- 
lished), his hand and arm are carried through such an amount of 
ractice, that & general ability with the pen is necessarily acquired. 
а persevering use of this method, surprising results have been 
ined, and the pupils have always become expert penmen and 
ready writers. E 
Pencils have been prepared, and may be had, price 2d. each. 
Each genuine pencil is marked MODEL Cory-Boox PENCIL.” A 


CASSELL) PETTER, and GALPIN, La Belle Sauvage Yard, E.O. — 
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LESSONS IN GEOL OG Y.—No. 


By THomas W. JENKYN, D. D., F. R. G. S., F. G.., Ko. 
: CHAPTER III. 


FLUENCE OF ATMOSPHERIC AGENTS ON THE EARTH'S onrust, 

b ^ SECTION I. 

е " ох THE WEATHERING OF Rocks, ` 
> 


XXX 


11 


Weathered Rocks at Capri, near Naples. 


,4D 
е М 


* 
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"ix the lessons embraced be the preceding chapters and 
sections, I have endeavoured to explain to-you the parts which 
Sre and running water haye acted in effecting changes on the 

erust of the earth, Our ne chapter brings us to another elass 
of powerful agents, which exert an unwearied agency in chang- 
ing the surface of the globe. We have now to examine the 
decomposition; disintegration, and decay produced in the earth's 
orust by meteoric agents ог atmospheric influences. . 

Ву Жы Neat agona and influences, I mean. the 

- gases of the air, Heat cold, dryness’ and moisture, rains 

. and winds, light and elect 


~ but incessant agents, * 
wide.spread в; тА 


bed | eleyation. and depression. A 


f is greater than on other parts of the line, 


» diminutivencss of their) 


uud ages far beyond all 


vial for 


are 
~ ptances 


>= gan stones of. att; vali. H 


may seein the blocks of 

masses of cubieal or T 

tic shapes e of the. 0 

* ther, the 
most e3 to the air and rain, become lo 

ее shape, In short, the rock суш! 

gravel, 1 

g The amount of the 


The 
light. 
early hi 
prove that | 
by other 
weatherii 


» 
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— — tu 
must have been, at the time of their upheaval from the sen, 
ich much the same i Е 


p REN nas: 

пт next figa ill assist you to 
“cal facts which I have just stated, 
Fig.*6, 


understand the geologi. 


account of some pec ol ition, has been 

able to resist the influence: of the 80.25 to show 

very little weathering, — en frost is 

seen to have entered the body of the rock s hat deeply, 

and to hawe crumbled much of its mass under the surface soil. 

In the valleys below Rand o, the of the TM 

was to be 

expectéd. It ee: ke aaa i › disin- 

tegrated om inclined planes, will very often fal "Sheir own 

from their ori; een position, and their downward pro- 

T wards the valey will be increased by thm action of 

wers of rain or that of melted snow, As this process goes 

on for years and ages, the quantity of detritus aceumulates in 

some instances to very great depth. When this accumula- 
weathered materials 


tion of ^ has been ont throsi Ed ariyulet, 
or in anew: sometimes has & fied: appear- 
— * F Na ru eMe Mig the hill 
rab the bottom of 


| represented by the cracks in 
7 Pig: 70. 


= 
— 


d the masses, which were originally pris ah. 
P EN pci 
"Yes 
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called Logans, or rocking-stonos, and are said to have been ob- cases 
гш sf @ f 


jects of superstition among ће Drui 
Our diagram, fig. 71 E 


атага] piles or combi- 
nation of rude rocke, A 


dt sido bag erts i 
1 iam 400 
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Disintegration of Granite.and formation of Logan Stones 
i - Almospheria Influence, , * р 
This disintegrstion of granite is common to most countries. 
‘The results of it form a striking feature of large districts about 
Olermont in Auvergne and about the Eastern Pyrenees, where 
the surface is, in many ! „ so much decomposed, 
traveller’ may imagine himself to bein large tracts of gravel 
beds, This process, under fayouring circumstances, is very 
On one occasion a hollow way or cutting had been 
ranité rock in the Eastern Pyrenees, and in 
Gund that the upright sides or walls of the 
cutting had been so much disintegrated by the carbonic acid 
of the atmosphere, that the’ solid rock to the depth of three 
inches was ina crumbling condition. In other districts, large 
masses of pinne тоб are found which look quite solid, yet 
when touc 


lying granite rock, which, from a short distance, look as if they 
wow 


walls of the prison at Dartmoor are built of surface or wta- 
thered granite, amt esult is that each block has become ai 
„spongy mass, gen зой that rusts the. 
iron bars this meins the cella of the 


n 


SGH 


exam, 
the peasants, ‘the Kettle and Pans. ^ "They occur in the sur- 


face of immense "blocks of granite on the top of the promon- 


tory, and are about three feet in diameter and two in depth. 
Most of them are nearly ciroular, but many of them have swerv- 
ing curves on the edges, some of them have their sides per- 
fectly perpendicular and theinbottoms fat, Tbe granite blocks 
in which these rock-basins are are six or seven yards 
high, with surfaces of eight or nine yards square. In some 


©, shattered and disintegrated by the 
atmosphere. The.centre ‚stone віза Logan or el 118 5 а 
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the ‘basing are exceedingly large, as d been 

d by а junction of thre Т т: 
a ее у ОИЕ 
эц mm bein 
х 24 5. 


All these basins 


N АЛ 
The Kettte and Pans at Poninnis,, вешу айй; 


ater, were it not thatsimilar indentations or basins are found 


destructive operations? Thi 
feeble and almost rr oq word moisture, considered partly 
as the chemical solvent of various substances, and partly as the 
medium. by which: carbonic: acid and oxygen in a dissolved 
state are applied to the rocks which are being changed. The 
two invisible and powerful ae in the weathering and the 
disintegration of rocks are carbonio acid and oxygens : 
| ` Chemists: inform us that carbonic acid: is са of being 
ere, and be- 
chemical agent. 
ont part of cho hardest 


dish staing ато 
occasioned by the efforts of the moisture of the atmosphere to 
to cause it to be dislodged and re- 
oxygen unites with the iron, and by this combi- 
particles of the rock, The ‚result of this 
operation is, that the hard rock becomes cracked, crumbled, and 
softened, until, at last, it becomes plilveris dust. As this 
though it be but slightly, it may, in its 
dissolved state in rain watery exert a: destructive: power over 
pelted or moistoned by the 
winter shower. f u) ` 

‘This atmospheric agency in weathering and disintegrating 
the surface rocks of the earth's crust has produco@great bene - 
fite to the world. ne 


um р» to aseribe their formation to the chemical agency of the ү 
al e 


The effects of the combined operations of all these atmos- 
А MET 
0 » d 


2 
* 
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pheric and. agencies are finely illugtrated in the holes, 
caverns, , and ayenues, sometimes of most grotesque 
shapes, which are found in of all о 
йет ЫЙ We der ee 15 weathered 
a LT c ts of lava, ¥ into 
5 ices and passages of the most fantastic forms. 
It is to this silent but powerful that we are indebted 


of porcelain, 

2 ? clay, the produce of the weather 

te, is exported every year from Cornwall for.the use 

potteries, The facts are the same as to the clays 
employed by the Chinese in their exquisite porcelain, 

а at I have said of ra olay is, in a measure, true of 
all other clays. Porcelain clay is white, but earthenware cla: 
= n Xo less yellowish, ан ата red. This en 

the colour not essenti upon any difference 

+ in the formation of the eur ma for Sak slay, is derived 
from the decomposition of The reason of the differ- 

ence is this, Some rocks which contain feldspar contain also 

iron, or some colouring matter which communicates its stain to 


the clay derived from it, 

The signal fact, however, which makes this atmospheric 
action upon rocks more t than any other instances of 
kt is кыре Са t urg us surface кос As Walk contain 
rer an û fact that has charm: us to Califor- 

nia and Australia, = ta д. 
Many have wondered how silver оге came to be discovered 
in such Sho he Ay. situations as the bleak and craggy sum- 
mits of the Andes of South America. Atmospheric agents will 
answer all the questions upon these topics, Granite, orphyry, 
and'slate are hard rocks, but silver ore is harder sull, ile 
the rocks which contain veins of silver aro readily. decom] а 

wi 


and crumbled away by air and weather, the sturdy me 
resist these influences, The consequence is, that, as the surface 
rock weathers and moulders away in the сИ, the veins of 
silver will come nt last to project and stick out from the “Ж 
of the rock, and these jutting masses will be seen and marke! 
by the first visitor. One of these valuable mines was, dis- 
covered by a driver, who had to throw a stone at one of his 
loaded donkeys while passing over the Cordilleras. Finding 
that it was heavy in the throw, he picked it up when he came 
to its place, and found that it "as a of pure silver. 
The di ‚of gold, delved in the of rivers and val- 
leys in C ia and Australia, furnish other examples of the 
disintegrating influences of the weather. Gold is scattered in 
small particles through the substance of various ancient rocks. 
By the incessant wearing down of the surface of these rocks, 
these gold particles are set loose, and. » either fal) from the 
sides of the rock, or are washed away add transported by rains 
and mountain torrents, to valleys at'a.distancs. from their 
native rock. Е D 
In this lesson I have spoken of atmospheric action upon 
rocks as being much modified’ by favourable circumstances, 
which means circumstances of climate favourable to disintegra- 
tion, This fact can be yerified in any country or district, for 
Шек ly illustratfbns of granite, porphyry, limestone, &e., 
grating rapidly in one place, while their decomposition 
is almost imperceptible in another. In no country, perhaps, 
can we find examples of this so palpable and so decisife as in 
Egypt. "The operation of these causes of decay, rapid where 
the atm ге is charged with moisture, or where rains and 
winds are alent, but imperceptible where moisture is ab- 
sent, is clearly illustrated in Egypt. In Lower Egypt, espe- 


ra 
3 
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| сїШу in the district called Delta, the atmosphere is filled with 
exhalations i i Мейит 772 et Here 
el is, t of massi 
ruins, Not only donot the 
ery blocks are crumbled by 
the weather, the proud granite obelisks at Alexandria 
more and more unreadable through the corroding 


t n r Egypt, you 
find that in an atmosphere not favourable to disintegra- 
tion, the monuments, the tombs, and the WALT exhibit 

as fresh as if 
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LESSONS IN ENGLISH.—No. XLIX. 
By Joux R. BEARD, P. D. 
NUMBER (continued). 

Swine is an old Saxon plural from sow. Like codfish, we say 
in the singular and, in the plural haddock, pike, ray, salmon, 
sole, sturgeon, trout, mackerel, turbot, Sole has, however, a 
plural form in з, as soles, e. g., ‘send me three of soles.“ Fish, 
too, has, a specific plural form, Hohes, used in the older states of our 
language, as in the authorised translation of the Bible, 

Somé words singular in form are used in the plura] without any 


change, e. f., ў 
Singular. » . Plural. р 
саппоп as, ten cannon, 
head forty head (of cattle). z 
horse twenty horse (power). ‘ 
foot a two fdot (rule). 
pound sis pound (of beef). 
sail forty sail (of ships). 
shot 3 WP А 
stand Afty ston arms). ч 
stone twelve stone (in weight). 
brace three brace (of partridges), 
couple four couple. 
leas! Jive leash (of hounds.) 
dozen twenty dozen (af eggs). 


These deviations from analogy, though strictly proper, inus- 
much as they are justified by authority, are not to be extended 
analogically, and there seems to be a disposition to bring some of 
them into conformity with rule, Thus we say, “the chamber is 


twenty feet long and ten feet high; also, “I. have paid you four ` 


pounds ;" whereas the phrase used to be four pound, 

Some words in their nature do not take and others do not admit of 
apluralform, Collective nouns, such, as fleet, sail, &c., having 
in the singular a plural import, do not take a plural form. Abstract 
nouns, such as whiteness, knowledge, progress, being in their nature 
restricted to unity of idea, do not admit of a plural form. Some- 
times, however, the idea Which an abstract noun conveys, is con^ 
sidered as distributed, and then it may assume a pl form, as 
truths, virtues, sanctities, This uso is to be strictly limited by а 
regard to authority. A latitude here gives either un affected or 
poetic air to composition, е, g., as when a young writer speaks af 
“ the frosts of winter,” “ the rains of spring, * the heats of sum- 
mer," “the chills of autumn, or *' the sanctities of the hearth.” 

The following words are used exclusively in the plural, namely, 
such as, consisting of two*parts, have before them the term a 


pair; as 


A pair of bellows, A pair of nippers, A pait of snuffers. 
„ „ breeches. © . „ „ nuterackers. . „ „ spectacles. 
„ '» braces. „ » Pantalons; „ » Stays. 
„ ээ colours, „ „ Pincers. „ n tongs. 
„ „„ compasses, „  » Scissors. „ „ trouserg. 
„ r wers. „ “уу Shears. „ „ tweezers: 


When the words « pair is the subject of the proposition, the verb 
must be in the singular ; but when a pair is dropped, and a word. 
Such as bellows, drawers, &c., is the subject, the verb must be 
in the plural, e. g. 5 

^ This pair of breeches is too small, 
These breeches аге too small, 


* you. 
Autestines, the bowels. 


number: 


Acoustics, the sélence of sound, — 


Amends, reparation, ` 
‘Ancients, the men of old. © = 
Annals, yearly histories. 
“Antipodes, the 
parts of the globe 
own, y 
Archives, records Kept in safely. 
Arms, weapons, 
Ashes, remains of the dead, 
Assets, property to one's credit. 
Betters, one's superiors. 
Billiards, a game of skill. 
Boardwages, wages for mere sub- 
sistence, 
Bowels, the entrails. 
Calends, tie beginning ofthe month 
with the Romans. | У 
Cards, instruments of * 
Cattle, the larger 
animals, * 
Clothes, vestments. 
солае what а book, Go., 


Лав, 
Customs, taxes levied аз import 
duties. : 
Downs, hillocks af sand on the sea 


has or 


coast, 
Draughts, a game of skill. + 


Dregs, sediment. 
Effects, a man's personal property. 
Embers, . coals. 
Entrails, the internal parts of ani- 
mal bodies. f 2 
Vo m. the places round a town 
ойу. че 
"Ethics, the science of morality. 
Filings, particles rubbed off tron, 
&c., by rasping with a file. 
Fives, a game with balls, 
Goods, property, wares. 
Grains, malt after it has been 
brewed, 5 
Greens, cabbage, $c. 
Hatches, doors in a ship's deck, 
Headquarters, the post of the 
commander-in-clädf. di 
Hollands, a kind of gin. 
+ Hydraulics, the science of the mo- 
tton of water in pipes. 
Hydrostatics ithe solence of water 


rr paterioe) ийил fi 
уз ! 
Ides, the 160 0 the month with 


the Romans. 
Inferiors, those considered. below. 


Italics, a species of 

Leading-strings, means 
ing infante in thetr trying to run 
alone. 


Lees, the sediment in wine, 
Letters, literature, 


Had we space, we 
nouns severally are ù: 


metaphysies, 
Greek: j They 
the pluri because our En; 
the several corresponding 


N meta 
to which Aristotle thought the student sh 


or guid- Wages, workmen's 


of childhood, 
Mechanics, the science of movin, 
«| Metaphysics, the science of mind, 


Mnemonics, the science of-memory. 
Moderns, men of recent times. 
Morals, character and principle, 
Ny у ceremony of marriage. 
Oats, a kind of corn. i 
“Obsequies, funeral observances. 
Odds, inequality. E 
Optics, the science of vision. 
Orgies, bacchanalian riot. 
Physics, natural philosophy. 
Pleiads, the constellation of the 


Pneumatics, the science of at- 
+ mos) pressure, 

Politics, the science of government, 
Prognostics, means of foretelling, 

Pyrotechnics, te art of making 


fireworks. 
Quartefings, the coats of arms in 


Quarters, station for soldiers, 
Regimentals, military costume. 
Rudiments, first principles. 
‚Sessions, a tribunal sitting quar- 


terly. 
Shackles, chains, impediments. 
Shambles, where butcher's 
meat is 
Shavings, that which із brought of" 
wood or iron by the plane. 
Soundings, casting the lead ; the 
sea-bottom where an anchor will 


hold. 
Statistics, the science of facts foun- 
ded bers. 


on numbers. ~ 

e supplies of men and 
money for war, 3 

Superiors, those who are abave 


тнв, modes of proceeding, 
"Therapeutics, thescienceofhealing, 
Tidings, news, information. 
Trappings, ornaments for horses, } 
Qarrüsges, бс. + 
Vapours, low spirits. 
ME 4 pod prayers. 
ictui v 2: 
Vitals, the parte of Me body on 
which Ws depends. 


рау at stated 


Wares, merchandise. 
Waters, mineral waler, or à mi- 
neral spring. v 


might be able ‘to assign the.reason why these 
e in the plural only. 


One instance may be 
as acoustics, physics, 
These words are of 


rendered the Greek terms into English. Thus, in 


sics ; that is, the science of mind, 
ould apply not till he had 
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The following 91 nouns are used exclusively in the plural 


| Ash, the name of a tree. 


125 


Some nouns have 
they bear in the 


plural a different signification from what 
Е fs. dan = 
E S Plural. d 
Arms, weapons Qf wak 11. 
Ashes, the remains ‘af anything 
Cloth, woven Дал, cotton, or wool. ‘Clothes, the dress or clothing of the 
Compass, limited space, enclosure, 7 an instrument for 
apparatus for steering a ship by." drawing 0 
Drawer, that which drawe. Medus things (a garment) draton 
Ў id on; a ыш 
Light, that which proceeds from a Lights, luminous bodies. 
luminous А à Kal. SE m 
‚ Morals, the 'oharacier, the prin- 


^ 


Singular. 
Arm, а limb of the body. 


п е, les of action, 

Organ, a musical instrument, ` Organs, paris of the body posses- 

Pain, the cause of tineasiness, Paint, labour, trouble, toil. 

Physic, medicine. — a Pe nana We . " 
„| Quarter, a fourth part, a region. Quarters, lodgings, f 

Snuffer, one who snufs. ~ Snuffers, an instrument for enufing 

Study, application to learning. Studies, the subjects. learned, 

Vapour, aeriform matter, * Vapours, low spirits. 5 

Wit, knowledge, ingenuity, ‚ Wits, tha senses, sound mind, 


Of compound words there are two classes; one in which the sign * 
of the plural is added to the former word, the other in which it is 
added to the latter word, e. g., . 


© COMPOUNDS WITH THE $ ADDED TO THE FORMER WORD. 


À Singular. Poul. 
Attorney-General .. Attorneys:General 
» Solieitor-General Solicitors-General 
Kuight-Errant. Knights-Errant 
Cousin-German Cousins-German 
Court-Martial Courts-Martial 
Son-in-law .. Sons-in-law 


Power-of-Attorne: Powers-of-Attorney 


4 Chaneellor-of-the Exchequer 
COMPOUNDS IN WHICH THE 518 ADDED TO THE LATTER WORD, 


Singular, Plural, Singular. Plural. 
A man-servant man-servants | A cock-sparrow — cock-sparrows 
A maid-servant maid-servants | A an spoonfuls 
A wine-glass wine-glasses “| A mouthful * mouthfuls 
A man-trap man-traps‘ A handful, handfuls 


Names of persons may be in the plural when moro persons than 
one are intended, as, the two Catos, the Scipios; also when a pro« 
per name is used descriptively, e. g., the Oliceros of the age are foto; 
‘the Ciceros, thakis, (Ле great orators, Hence good English usages. + 


would require the Miss Smiths, the Mr. Dabsons, rd to 
French idiom has, however, for some time required the firm of 
Messieurs Potter and Norris, or Messrs, John Wilson and Sons, 


There is, therefore, some excuse for the affectation now almost con- 
stantly seen, when two sisters open а ladies" school, namely, he. 


Misses Brown or the Misses Zit Such deviations from pure 
English require to be checked, 


ExxncrszS.—Couruvrs, 


The choruses were very fine. Leonidas was a hero, I have 
received two cargoes of cotton, A he-wolf and two she-wolves 
were killed. I recommend you to rend Johnson's ‘Lives of the 
Poets.” Do not kill flies. I have bought a pen-knife, The two armies 
met at day-break. I. sing Smet the valley, I saw а monkey. 
The entirons of London are very beautiful. ow can I 
amends for The harm I have болн Paley is too highly 
esteemed as # her of ethics, Locke's ا‎ саше despised 
by the scholars a’ Kant, “The prime minister of England is the 
servant and the organ of queen. Organs were introduced into 
Christian churchés about the ninth century. Lord Brougham was 
the most ready but not the most learned of all our Lord 
Chancellors, Old Thomas Parr, wholived a hundred and fifty-two 
years, had eight sons-in-law and four caughters-in-law. + 


Exercisus.—INCOMPLETE. 


ae S D аро м 

i The tree is full of, Ee E TUM has the 
hogpıng- it must not pl i е other—. Yeste 
EL, one black "mouse and two white—. Our cook has cht e 
fat goose; are—cheap in this place? Have you a у? Wes; 
here are six—which make six, In London there sre more thas 
six hundred (church ), In the United Btates of America thezarê 


e 


Chancellora-of-the-Exchequer * 


" 


all | Adoring, n present Bee ie ixansitive verb to adi 
45 po wi M" and seraphim, and Боташ ate 


—; d the His, a Per Anl mae he personal prose fee, ol the third 
е; Я their, agreelog with per- 


— i the Latin per, trough, and fe 
Jn the plureluumder, * 
Td 


- ГА 
2 had po 
have i as Хе не vou ¥ 


oo EN Teta 


: pronoun, third person 
> beruhen, a common 3 gren with souls. | ۴ Labia UM Em 
СИС the superlat fre degree mudo wp ortie Saxon 
elements fn and most, and agreeing with souls, 
pesi iere coupling the т | Souls, а nown common, of Baron og in, | Parsknumber, singular 


„ Bo, „ne present 22 dnd person ER num- Words wich лей Prepositions to be formed into ERROR 


Еб F. R. 
Worship, „intransitive (sometimes tive, ав in hay „ Disappointed of, dis, not, ad, to, t 
"od gh Sis e person plural, sgreaing тй. Di sapere,” die, not, er pose ate 
с а Hou cherubim and seraphim, Disco from, dis, not, cour, heart 
goveraing throne, m Се? м, [m tus, taste 
T Zn, it ta acl ke to, —— one Ves p £o Tike 
талып Dismission from, E" not, mitto, 
үч on the Senin ty Disparagement to, dis, not, par, "m, 
@ Өм, oe die nob, р Pendo, 7 
ose 0! . 
ГЕ ist eg ji ыш i е! 21 enar dec torent way, pono, ен, 
; a Dispute with, 9 dis, . е, ies tnb ` 
ibas ec ^ Я — — 
єє, ** rye 
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( 61.—FonuaTiON or тыю TENSES. 


@ fe tenses are spp со 


call those sim tenses, which do not borrow one of prd a Ne LY avoir eu, to hape den share 2 


the tenses of the auxiliaries avoir and ёте. Я 1 PARTICIPLE, . 5 
2. We call those compound ses, Which are composed of PRESENT. | "йк + COMPOUND. we 
the tenses of avoir ang étre; and is participle past of a verb. X pyant, dee being | I gyant eu there having be 
(2.) Among the simple tensos, five are called primitive, ais. ^ x 
becatise they serve to form the other tenses. They are » ay vi PAST OR PASSIVE. Жн. 1р а 
1, ‘The present of the indicative ; А M 2 Eu. REN 
gr А 7 pie ur E 


2. The past 


E definite; 
3. The present of the infinitive ; 


55 Ar perde anie {Хә cei | LESSONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. No.—XX, 
. (8.) The other дм tenses, called derived tenses, are THE ORANG-OUTAN. avr { 
formed from the primitive, IRI 5 * 


(4.) The present “of the indicative formis the I a ae Тизе celebrated species of theamonkeysiof the old world is ana" 
by suppressing the pronouns? вх, je chante, chants; nous | tive of the islands ‘of Sumatra end Borneo, and of the peninsula of 
chantons, vous chantez, chantons, chantez, It will beseen that | Malacca, Battel, a Portuguese traveller, who resided in Angola; 
the third pefson of the singular and plural of the imperative; | in Western Africa, nearly eighteen years, states that orang-outans 
is properly thethird person of the singular and plural of the dre тегу common in that country. “Of these animals he gives the 
subjunctive, used imperatively. 4 following account. Thei: 

(5.) The past definite forms the imperfect of the subjunstive, | with a d “coloured hair, and their legs were without calves, ` 
by changing i into sse for fret conjsgation : as, je chatai, р walked upright, N, when on the ground, 
que je chantasse, and by adding se for the other conj carried higher part of the neck, They 
as, je finis, que Je finisse ; je xegus, que je regusse ; Je vi que in the trees, among which they built a kind of houses, to shel- 
je vendisse. $ D * ter themselves from the weather. Their food was fruit and nuts, 

Torn present of the infinitive forms :— and in no instance were they known to be carnivorous, The 

i. The future absolute, bf adding ai Ют the first and second | inhabitants of Angola, when they travel in the woods, make fires 
conjugations : as, chanter, је, rai; finir, Je Aningt; md by ‘around the places where they sleep, to keep nt а distance the various 
changing oir and re into ut fox the other two conjugations : | species of voracious animals ; nt-these fires the orang-outans would | 
as, receveir, je recovnai ; rendre, ja rendrai. assemble in the mornings, sitting by them till the läst of the embers 

2; The conditional present is by French grammarians formed expired, He describes them as being 50 "powerful that ten 
from the future addition of s: as, je chanterai, je ohan- ‘would not have strength enough to Bold one of them: and 
Жыр j. je zecevrai, je neceurais ; je vendrai, that, the inhabitants are never able catch the * 
don articiple Ларе E been a for inst . 

3 е parti سو‎ . bare in some das, ance, when 

J. The in. perfect of the indicative hanging ant into nis: | states, that when amy ‘die, the rest cover up the 
as, chantant, је thantais; finissant, iniesnie ; xecevant, jû | bodies with great branches 4recs, and that these heaps are fre- 
recevais; vendant, je wondais. | а | quently found in the forests. 

2. The present cf the subjun by cha ‘ant into e: The declaration—often made—that these animals are at least. 
as, chantant, qua je chante; qui je 5 wendant, | equal in height to man, has not as yet been satisfactorily estab- 
que je bende. ; 8 lished. It is opposed to the length pt theskeletons and ‘skins 

Exception; Ia he third conjugation, the termina- | which have hitherto reached "The largest preserved speci- 
tion evant is changed imbo:oive: as, r qui je ғой. ‚ | men with we are inted does not much exceed four feet. 

(8.) This formation must not prevent the of y into i, The Inte , Abel described ome be had killed, some years ago, to 
according to Rule (2.) $49. the Asiatic Society ait Colontta, which must have stood when living 

(9.) The i “forms all the compound tenses of 4 

of the orang: 3s etoutly built, and very muscu- 


verbs with the ай ‚of the auxiliaries «voir and étre: as, fai body о 
chanté, je auis aimé, j'avais chanté, j'étais aimé. ; the is extremely capácious; and the belly round and 
5 rant. In early life, the forehead and skull appear well 


"poro, Pamaprom or mum UxiremsowAs Ver Y Avorn, puppe e cotes be noli e 

5 e ene “and gaining their full dimen- 

sions, xf the skull backwan Positive unlikeness Ес 

ceeds very slight a projecting muzzle, а 
retreating chin, and "which are strangely protruded. р 

"The canine teeth are. ‚and strong, the cars are small, the throat 


١ 2‏ د 
PRESENT, — # TAST INDEFINITE.‏ 


* iya, ~ there isy there are [T уз en, ere hos deen, there 
* have been 


1 Dane, рик: ally observable that this skin envelopes a double membranous sac» 
ny куйй, shire He ; there were 11у avail) ар; ке pane wiih iE AE A the beeen UP and ae even 8 а 

X e. Tor Aem collar-bones. Naturalists have not hitherto liscovered the use 
„U y eut; there was; Mare шеге, | П уеш eg been these васе, but they well knowathat when the animal expresses 
улаа dene al he II yavuta on, there will have been chain at de these sacs are inflated, at will, to an enor- 
CONDITIONAL More. The e di oval in figure, close, and well 


dark, with large, 
1 ! Past. - ^^. f defined eye-lids finged with lashes. The ‘expression of the ooun- 
wouldte | Tiy aurait, there would have been tenanoe grave and 3 well with the charac- 


* r-outan is free from the 
Inperasıve Monz. and petulance so Séminouly discoverable in the monkey tribes. 
x - Qu'il y ait, Let there be. Tue arms are of mu a ne oem терр, о 
0 slender, the thumbs ‚ort, The foet are al . 
Busruncrits Морт, " ud hands ; the ‘heel projects, the hinder thumb is very 


&& 7 Eu lan dien Mid 3 short, in the male animal only it is provided with a small or 
t, that there pay бе [A a 


T 70 ۹ 


DET er. & x ^ PLUPERFECT. 
г i Quill y edt eu, that there тй 
Qu'il a ett, that Лете might be ا‎ аны 2 mig) 
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top of che ball, the other in the bottom of the cup or hollow. This 
ee may be eosily observed in the case of animals killed for 
food, as the ox or the sheep, and we recommend our readers, while 
-the subject is before them, to ‘avail themselves of anearly opportu- 
nity of doing so. It will then be clearly seen that as it must be cut 
or broken before the bones can be separated, it adds to strength, 
and prevents dislocation, but it will also be apparent that it propor- 
tionately contracts the range of motion, The orang-outan, how- 
ever, unlike the ox of the sheep, does not walk on the ground, and 
require to throw the weight of his body in leaping or running on 
“that joint ; it needs, on the сопітагуйће utmost liberty, and there- 
fore the joint is free, and without the ligument, How admirable, 
then, is the adaptation in this instance to the circumstances of the 
creature. woe 
The hair of the orang-outan is long, coarse, and of a brownish- 
гей. It covers the body and limbs, but is thinly scattered over the 
feet and hands; on the fore-arms it is directed upwards.- When 
‘the animal is young, 


the hair is sometimes very ‚dark, approaching 


n = à 
"black, bat it seems to become lighter аз itsmge advances? Sume 
parts are naked, as the forehead and face, and the palms of the 
hands and feet; the skin, when it is exposed, is оба somewhat 
lead colour. А 
This animal whom some would regard as mut less than man, 
strangely falls short of the ideal even in its physical structure, 
The anatomical formation of the morfkey tribes refutes the notion 
that the upright position is natural to them, "Though they may be 
mgit, in a state of captivity, to walk like mer, it is certain that 
re themselves by their anterior, as well as their 
posterior limbs, Nor should it be overlooked that -those species 
which Иа she nearest to man rest not on the sole of the foot, 
but only on its outer side when imitating his position, and that 
while they take it they are very insecure. And to those which are 
intermediate between ‘th * higher orders of quadrumana and the 
succeeding orders, the maintenance of an erect position, without 
support, is absolutely impossible for any length of time. 


Hx 
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The idea that the possession of hands, no fewer than four in num. 
ber, raises the animals thus gifted nearly to the level of humanity, 
is equally untenable. The hand of the lowest of the quadrumana 
is but a slight advance on the foot of the carnivofa, and even the 
hand of the highest grade is far inferior to that of wan in com. 
plexity of structure and variety of movement, The structure of 
the hands, and especially the ‘thumbs, show them to be fitted for 
grasping alone, while the great comparative length indicates their 
utility in climbing, and therefore their fitness for life among the trees, 

"The points of difference between the human and tbe monkey 
races аге indeed numerous, In man, the limbs, the principa! 
organs of progression and of maintaining the upright position, are 
equal in length tothe head and trunk together, while the upper 
extremities are comparativelyshort; In all the monkeys the lower 
extremities are comparatively short, while the upper, or arms, are 
very long, so as to allow the knuckles to be applied to the ground 
when the animal is really erect. A red orang-outan described by 
Dr. Abel!“ performed the progressive motion by placing bis bent 


^ “> 
fists on the ground, and: drawing his body between his arms.“ 
The extensors of the knee are much stronger in the human sub- 
ject than in any other of the mammalia, as their extending the thigh 
forwards on the leg is a very essential part in man’s mode of pro- 
gression, The flexors of the knee are, on the contrary, stronger in 
animals, and are inserted so much lower down, even in the monkeys, 
во аз to keep the knee habitually bent, and almost prevent the 
perfect extension of the leg on the thigh. * 3 

‘The superior maxillary bones in man are united to each other, 
and contain the whole of the upper teeth; but in monkeys, as well 
as inmost other animals, they are Separated by a third bone of a 
wedge shape, which contains the incisor teeth, As Lawrence justly 
says: „ The brute face is merely an instrunfent, adapted to procure 
and prepare food, aid often a weapon of offenes and defence, The 
human countenance is an organ of expression, an outward index of 
what passes in the busy world within. In the animal, the elong- 
| ated andenarrow jaws, with their muscles, with their sharp cutting 
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teeth, or strong pointed and formidable fangs, compose the face; 
the chin, lips, cheeks, eyebrows, and forehead, are either removed 
or reduced to a size and form simply necessary for animal purposes; 
the nose is confounded with the upper jaw and lip, or, if more 
developed, is still applied to offices connected with procuring food.” 
In fact, we have in all such instances, the muzzle or snont of an 
animal, not.“ the human face divine.“ 

The articulation of the head with the spine, wbich ‘mines 
its support, is in man very near the centre; the vertical line of 
„the ovs the trunk is nearly perpendicnlar, and would pass 

through the top of the head; and consequently the whole weight is 
sustained by the vertebral column. In most animals the great 
occipital hole, and the aoran ashi inte are placed almost at 
the end of the skull, throwing the whole weight of the head forwards, 
and it is incapable of being supported by the vertebral column, 
without the aid of some very powerful machinery. “ 

The most wonderful of “ е wild men of the woods“ have no 
power of speech. On а careful examination of their habits and 
actions, we nd that so fur from equalling man, they are by no 


means in the first rank among the lower animals for docility and | 


intelligence. The actions of a dog or an elephant are, in 


reality, 
much more intellectual and wonderful. К 


‘LESSONS IN LATIN.—No. LII. 
By Јонх R. Bzanp, D.D. 


Г VERBS WHICH GOVERN THE ABLATIVE.. 

As the idea conveyed by the accusative case is that of motion 
towards an object, so the ablative denotes motion from an 
object, ard generally answers to the question, whence? But 
the question, whence ? may involve the sourde or cause, so that 
the ablative is the case of the cause or instrument, Hence the 
relations expressed by our prepositions „from, th with (and 
Bes Spee are contained in the ablative, But to speak 
in detail, ^ Ye ‘ 

As the fundamental ides of the ablative is that which is con- 
veyed by our out of, or from, во the ablative is used in Latin 
after verbs of motion in names of cities, small islands, penin- 
sulas; as also in domus, rus, and humus, e, g., 

Dionysius Platonem Athenis arcessivit. * 

Dionysius invited Plato from Athens. 
Observe that no prepobition is employed. Had it been said 
that Plato was invited to Athens, the accusative would have 
been used, sf us à 

It may be convenient to put together here the rules relating 
to names of place. The idea of place implies the relation 
whore? whither? and whence? A man may be at or in a plate, 
hence the question where? where is he? A man may go to a 
place;—whither? A man may come from a place ;—whence? 
The following, then, are the rules,—first without a pre- 
position: y 


The question where? re Ў 
Лат number of the first and 


i quires 

a. Names of cities in the singul 
the second declension, to be in the genitive; as, Romac, 
al Rome; Corinthi, a£ Corinth ; T 

b. but all others in the ablative, as, Athenis, at Athens, 

The question whither ? requires the accusative constantly ; 

as, Romam, fo Rome; Sardes, to Sardis; Lacedaemonem, 
to Lacedemon. 

їй, The question whence? requires the ablative constantly; 

as, Roma, from Rome; Corintho, from Corinth; Athenis, 


ii, 


‘The names of the smaller ind ung eninsulas are con- 
5 ructed in ће same way as the names of cities; only the term 
» smaller islands“ is not to be taken too strictly. But seldom 
do we find. these constructions with names of parts of cities, 
entire lands, or large islands; which, in general, are connected 
with prepositions, =: . 

Domus and rus, in the relations implied by al] the three 
questions, are constructed according to the analogy of names of 
cities or towns; thus, domi, is at Лоте, domum, home, йз he 
gocs home; domo, , фе. In the same way, ruri is in the 
country; rus, tuto the country; rure, from the country. | By 
the same analogy, humi. means on the ground y belli domique, 
in war (abroad) and at home, or, as we вау, at home and abroad; 
sometimes the phrase stands thus: domi bellique; also 

. 


domi militiaeque ; 

7 ae g 
condly, prepositions.are employed with n: places 

17 instances pes РЖ wa ^ 

„ en an appellative or general noun, such as urbs, 

- oppidum, locus, is з ав, ez oppido Gergovià, from 

the town Gergovia, A noun in apposition to the genitive 

of place, stands either with or, what is more common, 

Si without in. d 5 

ii, If the direction whefice’and whither is put in strong con- 

trast: as, usquea Dianio ad Sinopem navigarunt, they 

sailed all the way from Dianium to Sinopé. 4 

Nn овіуа рагі 5 a city or its suburbs are meant; ns, 

ábo isi 1 

qux i a rundisio, Libo em the port of 
When origin in a place is denoted; in which case, ab is 

used with the ablative; as, Volsci obsides dant trecentos 

principum 2 Cora atque Pomelid liberos, that is, natives of 

Obra, &c, With domus; prepositions are used when not 
_ the home, but the house, building, or family is meant; 

as, in domo furtum factum est ab eo qui domi fuit, inthe 
_ Лоте a robbery was committed by him who was at home, 

As place, or a point in space, so a point of time, or time 
when considered as a point, requires the ablative, e. g., 

Time when: Color lusciniarum aulumno mutatur. — . 
The colour of nightingales changes in autumn, 

From the ablative of place arises the ablative of the cause 
ont of which anything springs. The ablative of the cause 
occurs in connexion with verbs ‚and adjectives, pointing out 
thé source, the means, the instrument, and even the manner 
infor byarna thing takes (ed or an action is done, In 

eneral, this is called “the ablative of the cause@manner, and 

strument;" by which you are to understand that a noun, 
expressive of either the cause, the manner, or the instrument, 
is put in theablative case, е, g., : a 
Cause: Darius senectute diem oblit supremum, 
Dartes came to his end by reason of old age, 
Injuria fit duobus modis, aut vi aut fraude, 
An injury is done in two ways, either by force or fraud. 
Instrument: Ferae domantur same atque verberibus. 

Wild beasts are tamed by hunger and stripes. 

An Accompanying circumstance is also put in the ablative, 
This usage is very similar to the ablative of manner, е, g., 

* Id aequo animo non feret civitas, 

The city will not bear that patiently. 
The quality of an object is, moreoyer, put in the ablative. 
This is called the ablative of quality, e. g. 
Quality. ' Legiones sunt alacri animo. 
5 ‚The legions are of lively spirits. =, > 
"With the ablative of quality, the genitive of quality is nearly 
related; but the latter seems to denote what is essential, the 
former what is accidental,—the latter internal, the formor 
external qualities. The distinction, however, is not always 
traceable, * c fw 

Especially is the ablative of the means required by, these 
verbs and adjectives, namely, to gift with, to supply with, to 
present, load, &c.; as, donare, instruere, ornare, juvare, 
preditus, onustus, &., e. g., - 
Меат: Onerare naves commeatu, stipendio, armis. 
To load the vessels with provisions, pay, ате. 
There Ў also the #blative of price employed. with verbs 
denoting to buy or sell when the exact sum paid is 
mentioned, e. N Yao * v 
Price. _ Viginti ta utis unam orationem Isocrates vendidit, 

~ Isocrates sold one oration for twenty talents. 
The price, also, when insa figurative sense, is put in the 


belli and militiae are separately found 


iii. 


iv. 


Manner. 


ablative, e. g., PEU Г 
= “Multo sanguine Poenis victoria stetit. + 
The victory cost the Carthaginians much blood., 


The deponents fruor, fungor, potior, and vescor, together 


with. their compounds, require г object in the ablative 
case, е. go ^ de HERS 
Sapiens ratione utitur. 


optime 
The wise man employs reason in the best manner. 
Also, the adjectives dignus and indignus take the ablative, 
e. g., v ES 
Ы e 
e © 


87 80 
A n в of which it forms a part, 
ion, be two subjects, that of the a! Alı driam "properavit; A 


Wand th „ То exemplify these imperator Gallienus Mediolani occisus est; Caius arius gest 

ee BR pM M Ud. te— c endis contulit; multi homines clari Rhodum "profecti доре 

» remarks, you may say, Saat Benin dicuntur; Romenidomiforisquefortes erant; Delphis clarissimum 
lat Sentence, ollónis erat fanum; quare et r et li legatos mittere 


7 EM диры E i Tenat Бета чин eu. ebaoula Jp his aston t legatos 


Alfptive Absolute: “Romse, regibusexaetis, consulesereatisunt, _ 
ioa yousee that the ablative absolute holds the pae of the negligentif plectimur ; in culpa sunt qui officia deserunt molitia 
also see that the ablative absolute rE Toren two | quam solebam, sed gravitate valetudinis; cura incesserat Patres ne 
subjects; here, for instance, regibus and consu . Conse- | metu iráque plebs tribunos militum ex plebe crearet; nimio gaudio " 
quently, there cannot be an ab. absolute construction with- | paene desipiebam ; gubernatoris ars utilitate laudatur; delicto 
oat two. subjects. "The force of the ablative absolute may be | delere, correctione gauderé oportet; nulla re tam laetari soleo ^ ЖА 


К ^ ion in juxtaposition wi quam meorum officiorum conscientif; laetus sorte tua, vives ga- 1 
cp ae 8 18 ајы both 9 jenter ; eem es me superbi bonitate, "agrum; 
е à pat 8: Р à 5 aecia quondam opibus, imperio, glor: oruit ; duobus vitiis, 

This we can do, rst in the words of 2 and aritiü et luxuriä, Romana civitas "laborabat ; cornibus tauri, арі 


d reporting 
then in those of Cicero, the statement that Solon dentibus, moseu leones se tutantur; Lycurgus leges suas aucto- 
tus flourished (at Athens) in the reign of the Roman king | zitate Apollinis Delphiei confirmavit ; Ketten Athenienses uni- | 

- Servius Tullius Я versos frumento donavit; zn Dur sumus inatructi ius 

Livy: Solon et Pisistratus viguerunt dum Servius Tullius regnat. | ornati ; senatüs officium est consilio civitatem juvare; senes multi 
Clo? Solon et Pisiatratus, Servio Tullio reynante, viguerunt. Oise agri s oblectalnt; eee cibo et 10 ehe per 

cat ^ 7 meaning turbata St conſusa cernimus; Varus, homo est summa zeligione et 
t cant eee TF tet fo br зе ае summä auetoritate praeditus ; id est ci jusque proprium quo quis. 

Ы А ks À nid NUS w que fruitur atque utitur; Helótae apud Lacedemonios servorum | 
ablative, for the ‚phrase Beryio Tullio regnante, во far as con- mwnere fungebantur; totius Galliae imperio potitus est' Caesar ; i ^ 
struction goes, ee you вее, apart from the other words, | Numidae lerumque lacte et ferinf carne vescebantur ; crocodilus i 

; and may indeed be taken away, so free and independent is it pelle durissima contra omnes ictus mupftur; elephanti spirant, { 
of the rest of the sentence. bibunt, odorantur probostide ; populi quidam vescuntur locustis ; | 

j 
| 
| 
i 


Я In general, for this construction you must have à noun and dentes. usuatteruntur sed igne non eremantur; silentio copias 
» participle, Tho participle is, however, sometimes omitted, | castris eduxit; Miltiades summá aequitate res restituit Chersonesi ; 4 
ei, А * deos semper pwd, integra, incorruptietmente et voce veneremur; 
* Natura. _ ио pacto potest, „Alpium saltus haud site clade superatus est; classem Dolabellam | 
With nature for our guide, we can in no way err. | 
Adjectives are also found in а similar manner, e, g., 


ea mente comparavit ut Italiam peteret ; hoo bond tua veniä dixe- 
rim; sidera cursus suos conficiunt maximá celeritate; Iphicrates 
Caesare ignaro magister equitum constitutus est. fuit animo magno; Caesar fuisse a aie sia ces m 
‚um i $ Е candido, teretibus membris, оте рат pleniore, nigris vegetisque 
> A master of the horse was appointed without‘ Caesar's knowing it. oculis, valetudine prospera; omnes Britanni se vitro inflelunt, at- 
` The ablative absolute is a construction peculiar to the | que hochorridiore sunt in pagziá aspectu, capilloque sunt promisso, 
Roman authors; it is also yery often used, at least by the emn заде gr een 

R Я inappri iately, erefor: ji R ato in omnil Н 
- To DA EM EM P 5 i er might ie nysius ad mensam eximiä Forma pueros jussit consistere ; Caesar 
xh VEA alerium Procillum, summa, virtute et humanitate adolescentem, 
* VOCABULARY. . Я ad Ariovistum. misit; erat inter Labienum atque hostem difficili 
3 transitu flumen, ripisque praeruptis; Chrysogonus vas Qorinthium’ 
magno pretio mercatus est* milites Caesar docet quanto trimento 
mecesse sit Miet gs eer victi pacem n pecunig 
; " ES emerunt; tranquillitas anim; ueauro neque mis est venklis; 

Mediolanum, 1, Е Delphi, . aes Carthagine olim ueri diis оса, 

anten. furnished) mortuus est; Thebis Pindarus floruit, Syracusis Theocritus; hieme 


B enia, ERE filia, caesa est; Dione Ben P 
i> 4 H ав 
irtutes jacer: 8 Кеа) ‘i, vlupate dom pt j perdis 


Conon, ónis, m. Conon; 


; Iphicrate: 
is, ma, ; Time 55175 S 


£, i, .; Caesar, 


Excisu-Larix. 
„Mu sister lived at Athens; 


f. beauty; horridus, a, um, rough, 
inficio, I colour, Stati,” AA 


pe 
belli 
locutus sum 
comportant; 
haud bene est; 
veniunt complures; et Corinth: 
est victoria; trans 
oppidum venerunt R 


a 
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valour; the river is difficult to pass over (of difleult-p puse this | metals; as, ba’ Silber sider. Ф 
house 5 a оре avast 92 — (by) е. 8 3 2 omer | materials; зав, bas Holy wood, " 2; 
re not purchasable for gems; 7 асти 
ine iid being slain, his soldiers fled; the sun aris P Н letters aa, hı da e = mn E Thos, nn of the 
night passes Mm the ise ате not always wise(sapio) | b» ` 'infinitives used as nouns; as, suffixes, dich, ath fal, fel 
d viding Leben, Ше; das Retten, ч thum; 
Я A > ridin; М 
8 : RE E many inda e N 
т LESSONS IN GERMAN, Б Ies - gether; (i. e. collective » 
{ „ 4 nouns z) as, das Heer, the host. 0, Those nouns ant the . 


$ ۴ £i GREE си 1 adjectives used as nouns; (im augment gt. 

(1) Strictly speaking, the masculine gendem.belongs exclu- an аранг gu indefinite iei]. 
.sively to words denoting males; the feminine to those denoting | way z) as, bus Gute the geod; e 
‘females; and the neuter to such only as, are neither male, nor | da? Schone, the beautiful, F > 
female, And in English, „ wath very littleseseeption, |. Under. the name of male дейда must bo. included that of 
this is found to be actually the ens ‚theAlmighty as also those of. Band aun other superior powers; 

(2) Not so, however, in Germán; for theme the names of|those of mytholo; deities and of human beings; those of 
m Ex cre en PCR ar supposed aste beasts, birds, reptil а (n 

ol qualities pertaining Ings wi fe, are consi havea like latitude of ei 
treated as masculine, or feminine, Olten, moreover, words in- 8 Í 
A things without life, are. que masculine or feminine $ 8. GENDER or сомробхов AND ойтон ons, 


ME from some SW to those 3 
properly male or female. Hence arises in Grammar, | (1) Compounds im general adopt the gender of their last 


the istinotion | en the natural and the grammatical ogee component: as, 


of words. i (from Hof, eourt,or yard, ( 
(8) Were the natural edat alone xegarded, it would be Pie 8 ^ { and Kirche, church ;) } uur Church 
only to know the xmawixe 6f а word, to know its ber Kirchhof, the church yard ; 
; but. since this is nat the ense, we are often obliged to | tec Eichbaum, (rom tie Giche, the oak, and der Baum, tree ;) 
detemmitns gender chiefly тоюм. We give below,there-| 7 the oak-tree ; 
fore, the prineipal Rules dete the gender in either | rie Winrmühle, (from ber Wind, the Sei: and Ме Mühle, 
* ways only, as the best mode of learning с se е mill z) the windmill ; 
tions ( are numerous and here engen агл vas Nathhaus, (from ber baad api , and гана {ны ба house;) 


A 12 Foreign ое for an. -— 3 part, when en ite the 
TR A E 1 Getman language, retain ginal gender. Those how- 
: 67 von ar ci zur ever, that have become fairly Germanized, often take a different 

by the vorm, gender, as they take a different form ; Би. Corpus, (the body,, 
@) To the млзостлэ be- (1) To the мансур be. which, алана is neuter, becomes, in German, der Körper, 


lang uames of у long x which is " 
rmn E РР) $9. DERIVATION or Nouns, * 
days; as, ber Montag, Monday ; (1) To what has been already said ($ 2. (3)) concerning the ` 
der Dienfing, Tuesday. . Those primary derivatives | derivation of «nouns, we add here, before entering upon the 
months; as, ter Sattar, Jann (See d. 3) ending in the in- subject of Declension, a brief view of the secondary derivatives, 
ary bet Februar, Frcs: ЙЫ, suffixes er el. en; | which are made by sufüxes. For the sake of the 
seasons pas, ber Frühling, д, those also that are with- | learner we subjoin u list of the leading suffixes of this class: 
der Sommer, summer, | out affixes of any kind. Pujting in brackets the equivalent Znglieh terminations, ex- . 
winds; as, der Nortwind, ere p ning severally their force and use, and illustrating the Fuels 
iit: ‘vee Südwind, the Bey ee b suitable examples. 
oints of the compass; as, be Those deri- $10. Surrixes vseno IN YORMING NOUNS. 
Ve erh, the North see Я Ri formed By means о) 7 
South. tthe ‚er, ef, | Borrrxus. Bnglish EQUIVADENTS. Милмімо, eM 
mountains; as, ber Harz, the en, ing and ti > er ler. der, or yer, sen) designates эша" pensons ; 
seis ee. та Зл в. iela or р g dedir de. e eee 
stones; as, der T LI ing, or Ting $ s 
a ber the ruby. > L ] 1 2 persons, animals aud * 
$ ae ber za ya... s. $ : 3 
the pear-tree ; ber Apfelbaum, S in or zum funi] ¢ 3 persons, 
the apple free. o E ADAE EIAS. E, ыра Vh ny, ey, org n inden de act, ‚practice, 
Ё (3 PENINE | p the viwINiNE or place ef business. ° 
long the names of - viuda long ; ung e; , оп ‘signifies ‘the me! or the con- 
„Хешаје beings; as, 1 . © or e finuing to act, Ü 
the wife; ie gen de * En © fess, ity, th; + 
daughter. Ж, “a. ‘hone many EUN E S X rd 1 denote meter 
die Weſer, eser; e e t€ or 23 ness, ; 
d e ue j cgo ced secondary deri- | {фай ship, hood, ity ; express roh, grade, fice 
fruits“ ns, tie Birne, the.pear; vatives forined by mems of tjum [от hood, ity; also, a "emer of things taken 
Lie Nuß, the aut. fn Б: 8 c th iw het, | И гео lectieely у often, merely the 
. tree mts and 7 «ft awg Ё i mu 
2 the birch; die б ( 3 = dd у; anie ius sciam m “Ж 
the alder.. Ў 1 АРЕ уйы 
(8) To the кик belong (3) To the wevrer belong nif Tnees, gi Ait ‘sometimes the remit. * 
the names of ЖЕЛ m in, zn dd. “indicate diminudiveness. 2 
Places; as, Berlin, Berlin fein Kin, ule, et, let; z ШШ 
. * rj 


+ 


3 


га Roman; 
. resident of Leipzig. 


a Viennese dives 
a captain; * 
2 fugitive; 


fing es pu аа. : Sn 
$ . | Ganfling, Biene E ie 
br. ag "gj - a shoot, or sprig; ^ & 7 
Геба, а countess; с... 
"ped, ^ аһеоше; = | ® 
in ог imr $ Könlgin, aqueen; - > 
Profeſſorin, a professor's wife; * 
Löwin, & lioness ; x is 
cee feu 
тфа, ypoerisy ; 
i 115 1, Ву са 
Brauerei, brewery ; - 
Belehrung, teaching. i. e. the ac? of teaching; 
EN Erbauung, the building, or erecting ў 
gt Krönung, —*the'erowning, or coronation; 2 
Sitzung, the sitting, or session; ad 
д Güte, goodness ; 
Stärke, strength; 
hell Krankheit, Sickness ; * 
Ww. DummẸeit — stupidity; 
кї бешден, holiness ; 
Feuchtigkeit, ^ humidity ; 
x 2 Freunpſchaſt, friendship ; 
Batt Prieſterſchaft, ‘priesthood, that is, the Zody of the 
priests ; 
Vereitſchaft, * readiness; 
tum Heidenthum, heathendom; heathenism ; 
Gftiftentfun, Christendom; Christianity; J 
Eigenthum, property; К 
M Eu the state of being in trouble; dis- 
tress; 
fet Фай, that which has resulted from hacking 
and cutting; i. e. cuttings; 
nif Bediirfuif, the sfate of being in want; necessity; 
à Sfeihuif, * quality or state of being like; like-. 
4 x ness; 3 
lein Büchlein, a little book; 
Knablein, a little boy; 
chen Stühlchen, a little stool ; 
Eichen, в little egg. 


Appellatives dericed from the names of people often have the 
termination e: as, ver Sefe, the Hessian; ter Türte, the Turk; &c. 
` Nouns derived from the name of a city or town, are often 


used indeelinnbly as adjectives, Ех: Das Leipziger Bier, the 
* Leipzic beer; Gen. Des Leipziger Biers, of the Leipzic beer. 

(8) It must be observed, in forming derivatives of the order 

illustrated above, that when a, o, or u, Is contained in the radical 

jving any one of 

the suffixes er, ling in, chen, lein, e, nif, e as, in 

$) and others 


part, it is modified into 4, ö, or ù, про! 


the case of Langer, (from Lang,) Bürger, (from 354 
of the like kind, ғ < 


(2) Often, moreover, in forming secondary derivatives certain 
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, VULGAR FRACTIONS. 


tani | Tux. following are the answers to the exercises given in our last 


P s 
EXERCISES TO PROBLEM XI. 


= oes a) " @.) des 8) xri 4) ees бб.) 
—AÀ1 NE p: р (3. 3 (4. A 
ч ж EA 135; (&) 344; (50 2000; (4.) 3200 
Кок 4.—Answers: (I.) 1414: (2.) 173; (9.) 0063; (4, t 
hi ef ) 1413: (2% 174%; (3.) 66053 (4) 2990 
Коге 5.—Answers ; (2. 835; (3) 1556}; (4.) 


427134882 ; (5.) 55 


«| Rune 6,—Answers: (I.) 14]; (2) 5482; (8) iris (4) 


1681s (5.) 963$ ; (6.). 2$. " 

In the answers at p. 74, col. 2, line 11 from bottom, for (3.) 
14 read (3.) ҺАМ. t 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 

„1. Our students having studied numbers in the abstract, it is 
now necessary to call their attention to the study of numbers in the 
concrete, Numbers are said to be abstract when no particular 
nameis applied to them, as pounds, yards, hundred-weights, &c. ; 
and concrete when such names are applied to them; and cs- 
pecially when the subdivisions of the standard of concreteness come 
into play. For exampl, when we speak of a sum of money, such. 
as 5 pounds, 7 shillings, and 6 pence, the standard of concreteness 
here is the pound sterling, and its subdivisions are shillings, pence, 
апа farthings, In like manner, when we speak of the wight of a 
package of goods, such аз 5 hundred-weights, 2 quarters, and 7 
pounds (weight), the standard of concreteness here is the Aundred- 
weight, and its subdiyision are quarters, pounds, ounces, &e, 

In proceeding to éxplain the nature of the moneys, weights, and 
measures of this country, it will be necessary to refer to some 
recent acts of Parliament, by which some important changes were 
effected in these matters—changes which we are now becoming 
somewhat more accustomed to, but which occasioned a good deal 
of trouble, and even disturbance, when they were first made im- 
perative on thg natives of the British empire. In an article 
written by us for the “ Companion to the British Almanac for 
1828," we gave some account of the ‘acts of Parliament to which 
we have referred, and. of the changes which would be produced by 
their introduction. The following is a modified retrospect of that 
article, and it will be as useful to our readers now as it was to the 
publi& then; for no alterations have yet been made upon the 
practical bearing of these acts, although we shall see in the sequel 
that some have been proposed, 4 

An act of Parliament was passed on the 17th of June, 1824, 

(сар 74. Geo. IV). ‘entitled, an act for ascertaining and'estab- 
ishing uniformity of weights and measures," which was partially 
amended by clause (A) of an act to prolong the time of the com- 
mencement of that act to January, 1826. 
In the first and second clauses of this act it is enacted, that the 
old standard yard of 1760, in thé custody of the clerk of the House 
of Commons, shall continue to be the standard unit of extension 
or lineal, superf “and solid N temperature is 
(at 62° of Fahrenheit's thermometer, From this ft is evident that no 
change is to be made upon these measures throughout the empire, 
and that all the measuremerits depending upon them are to remain 
the same as before. In various parts of the empire, however, very 
considerable changes were required to take place, especially in the 
measurement of land. For instance, this act of course abolished 
the use of the Scotch ell and of the Scotch and Irish acres. 

In the third clause it is enacted, that if the standard yard should 


euphonic letters are inserted between the suffix and the word to | be lost or injured, itis to be restored by a reference to the length 


which itis added; ag, ig in Feuchtigkeit, humidity. Other letters 
employed in this way, are en, n, and t. These euphonic parts | the level of the sea, and in vacuo, 


of the pendulum, vibrating seconds in the latitude of London, at 
This length bas been found, and 


are easily distinguished from those having an influence qn the | is by.the act declared to be 39.1393 inches. Hence the length of 


meani; [ n J 
à Heo 
prefixed | 


noting either 


merely resolving the derivative into its elements, 
€, too, may be noted the particle ge, which being 
certain primary words, form a class of nouns de- 
of action, or a collection of things. 


the “yard to that of the pendulum is in the proportion of 36 
inches to 39.1393 inches, or of the number 360,000 to the number 
391,393; во that if the length of the pendulum be divided into 
391,393 equal parts, then will 10,000 of these parts be the length 


These words, also, most eommonly suffix the letter e; as, | of an inch, and 360,000 of the same parts the length of a yard, 


Gerede constant talk; Gieut, frequent, crying iy Gebirge a range | according to the imperial 


of hills, &e, 


ial standard. 
In the fourth clause it is enacted, that the old Troy pound, of 


„ 


° 
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produced was very great. By this ch "the old standard wine 
gallon of 231 cubic inches, the old 1 ale and beer gallon of 
282 cubic inches, the old standard corn gallon of 268,8 cubic inches, 
the standard Winchester bushel of 2150.42 cubic inches, the old 
standard Scotch pint of 103.404 cubic inches, and the old sti d 
Scotch measures of corn, the wheat and barley firlots, with all other 
local measures of every description, were completely abolished. 

In the seventh clause it is enacted, that the standard measure of 
capacity for goods sold by heapéd measure, shall be the bushel, con- 
taining 8 imperial gallons, or 80 Avoirdupóis pounds, of water at 
the above-mentioned temperature; and that it be made round, 
with a plain and even bottom, and be 191 inches from outside to 
outside, In the eighth clause it is further enacted, that in using 
this bushel, it shall be héaped, in thé form of a cone, to the height 
of six inches, and the outside of the bushel is to be the extremity of 
the base of this cone. In the clause appended to the act, it is 
enacted, that all such measures shall be made cylindrical, and that 
their diameters shall be at the least double their depths, and the 
height of the conor heap shall be equal to 2 of the depth of each 
measure, its outside being the extremity or base of the cone. On 
these principles, the standard weights and measures of Great 
Britain are the following :— 


I. LONG MEASURE. 


SrANDARD.—Theé length of the pendulum vibrating seconds of 
mean time in the latitude of London at 62° of Fahrenheit's thermo- 
meter, and in a vacuum at the level of the sea, is equalto 39:1393 
inches of the brass ‘Standard Yard of 1760," or ^ Imperial 
Standard Yard.” ¥ = Ri 


1758, in the custody of the clerk of-the House of Commons, shall 

„ continue to be the standard unit of weight; and that the Avoirdu- 
pois pound now in use shall contain 7,000 grains, of Which the 
Troy pound contains 5,760, according to this act. Hence, contrary 
to the opinion of many writers, the weight of the Troy ог stan- 
dard pound to that of the Avoirdupois or common pound, is in 
the proportion of 5,760 grains to 7,000 grains; or of the number 
144 to the number 475, In this case, also, no changes were re- 
quired to take place inthe transactionsof business where such weights 
were used formerly; but throughout the whole empire changes of 
weights were required to occur in the sale of many articles of ordi- 
nary consumption. These changes were not only different in al- 
most eyery county, but even sometimes different in various parts 
of the same county. The use of all loeal pound weights: and 
stone weights, which varied with the locality, was utterly abolished, 
and all local enactments regarding them rendered nugatory. 

In the sixth clause it is enacted, thatif the standard Troy pound 
should belost or destroyed, it is to be restored by a reference to th 
weight of a cubic inch of distilled water, which has been found, and 
is declared фо be 252.458 Troy grains, at the temperature of 62° 
Fahrenheit, the barometer being at 30 inches. Hence the weight 
of a pennyweight Troy is to that of a cubic inch of distilled water, 
in such circumstances, in the proportion of 24 grains to 252.458 
grains, or of the number 24,000 to the number 252,458 ; so that 
the weight of the cubic inch of water must be divided into 252,458 
equal parts, and 24,000 of them will be the standard pennyweight, 
from which the ounce and the pound, with its multiples, can be 

„easily derived. f 
In the sixth clause it is enacted, that thegnew standard measure of 


capacity for all liquids, and dry goods not measured by heaping, 
shail be a gallon. pies 10 pounds Avoirdupois weight of dis- 9999118 of the pendulum = 1 inch . Mo 
tilled water weighed in air at the temperature of 60° Fahrenheit's | *^19 inches E 1 foot ы -306597 
thermometer, the barometer being at 30 inches; that the quart 3 feet 1 yard :919792 
shall be the fourth part of this imperial standard gallon, an: the 5} yards 1 pole or, perch 5058854 
pint one-eighth ; that two such gallons sball'be a peck, and eight | 40 poles or 220 yards = 1 furlong = 202354156 


shall be a bushel; and that eight such Bushels shall be a quarter 
of corn, or other m goods, not measured by heaped meäsure. To 
find the capacity of this new gallon, Ї is necessary to refer to the 
fifth clause of the act, where we have the standard weight of a 

cubic inch of water given in grains; hence we find the number of | 
soubie inches in the gallon by the following proportion: As 252.458 
grains + 1 cubic inch: : 10lbs. or 70,000 grains : 277.274 cubic 
inches, which is consequently the content of the Imperial standard 
gallon, Though the identification of this gallon is-thus remotely 


8 furlongs or 1760 уаїйз == 1 mile © = 4 
N.B.—The English land chain = 22 yards ог 66 feet, and con- 

tains 100 links; 1 link = 7:92 inches. 
II. SQUARE OR SUPERFICIAL MEASURE, 


SrANDARD,— The same as in long measure, Square 
p Pendnlums, 


2299501003 df the sq. pendulum — 1 square inch = 000653 


connected with the standard of length, and still more so with the] 144 square inches = 1 square foot 094002 
length of the pendulum, yet it may be proper here to point out a 9 square feet 1 square yard 846017 
mode of verifying it, and restoring it, if ever the standards of 30] square yards 1 square pole 25:592008 + 
weight or measure should be lost or destroyed. he content of the 40 sq. poles or 1210 sq. yds. = 1rood of land =1023-680107 


cube of the sixth part of the length of the pendulum vibrating 
seconds in the latitude of Landon at the level of the sea and in a 
vacuum, 48 so very near that of the imperial standard gallon, that 
the. difference is only about үз of а cubic inch, For, one-sixth 
part of the length of the pendulum is 6.5232166 inches; and 
the cube of this l 277.578 cubic inches, which differs 


4 roods or 4840 square yards = 1 acre of land —4094:720426 


N.B.—The square chain =.484 square yards, and 10 square 
chains = 1 acre, « 


III. CUBIC OR SOLID MEASURE. 


STANDARD.—The same as in long measure, '' Cubic 
Pendulums, 


3332880ssth$ of the cubic pendulum = 1 cubic inch — 0000176 
1728 cubic inches * = loubie foot, 288207 
27. cubicfeet © а = cubio yd. = 7781867 
N. B.—A cubic foot of distilled water at 62° Fahrenheit, weighs" 
almost exactly 997-186969 ounces Avoirdupois, and at tho maxi- 
mum density 9992777 ounces Avoirdupois, е 
4. 7 “ 
X N р IV. TROY WEIGHT. - 
SR BIB SEES cubje inch of distilled water at 62° Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer, the barometer being at 30 inches, weighs 
252 458 troy grains, One pound = 5760 grains.“ 
ш Weight in Cubic 
inches of water at 62° F, 
23929 sths of the weight ofa . 1 um . 0396103 
ble che RHE = l gran 0039610571428 


from the contents of the n only by „304 ofacubic inch. Now 
this difference is so small, that the one may be reckoned a sufficient 
identification of the other—a circumstance which brings this gallon 
nearer to a fixed and invariable standard than perhaps was ever 
thought of, Another circumstance of considerable importance 
may be remarked, as it serves to render the standard of wéight, 
determined by water, independent of thermometrie graduations. 
The temperature (62° Fahrenheit's thermometer) аё which the 
waler has been ized for the determination of the standards of 
weight and measures is one which is situated above the freezing 
point, at exactly the sixth part of the distance between the freezing 
and the boiling points, e connexion of these two facts, vom 
fore, rendered the standards of weight and of measure invariable in 
future, inasmuch as they are independent of artificial measurements 
and graduations, and can be easily referred to nature for their 
prototypes: 1. That the cube of the sixth part of the second's 
pendulum at London is so near the capacity of the imperial 
standard gallon as to be considered an identification; and, 2. That 


wt of the weight of an imperial standard gallon off 5 A es ER, < 
hes. 1 that of freezing (in the mercurial 75 Er EN = denda RUM 
thermometer), which is exactly the sixth pert of the dittence| 19 Gun = 1 pound  —22:815089149857 
joe 10 e PA P N.B.—A cubic inch of distilled water at the maximum density 


The changes which this alteration in the standard of capacity 


weighs 253 troy grains. 7 


- Inches, А Inches. Inches. 
6 


ard г Dine ce 105404 Imperia tall Gallons 221192 

Gubio inches Senderd Scotch Wheat Wirlots == 219/335 L 
2418192 Standard Scotch Barley 
Bushelg; 7000 Troy Pounds = 5760 


Scotch Troy Pounds = 
Scotch Tron Pounds 


erial Bushels ; 


Firlots = ET rm Me 


Ay 
702% Awoirdupois 
10003; Avoirdupois Pounds ; 300 Stan- 
. Yards; and 3025 Standard 
perial Acres. These tables. are also 
е A8 О! measures, 
qualization tables of prices, as well as of weights and 


but in the inverse ratio of the latter. Thus, for example, IIb. Troy 


= 82285 7Ib N but Se the. 


Н ihe Wine gallon | dupois. is 


0r:2218:192 cubic 


distilled 17 55 at 629 re it’s Thermometer, the 


are the contents of the new bushel, 
“ound with a plain and even bottom, being 


to outside," and 
inches. 


=1 chaldron 


to bi vig in the form 
el A qub. in. 


24 
880= ^ 


of, the imporial bushel is required by the Act 
to tebe 8 LP pum this is not expressed; because the height of 


or cone is inches, and this must be equal to three-fourths 


ard Scotch Barley, 


5 


SranpAnn.—The diameter shall be 
and the height of the cone or heap shall 
ol the depth.“ 


vm, DIMENSIONS OF THE DAY MEASURES. 


Paina iter Beit 


gallon as 59 to 60 nearly, and to | A. ois 
gen its proportion to the old Ben 
nearly. 


1, the price of а lb. Avoirdupois ii 
of the tables are, calculated tà, the nearest millionth part of an 


unit, . 


«© Qo -3 guae e сс к 


|t 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


of n Adi Avoir- 


price 
„ ‘Dron is ‘822857 ; also Lib. 


lish Wine Ei Ale 
Eng da: Боа 


‘21527816, Hoy, $ but when the prag ok a. lb. Troy. 
=1'216278; the whole 


. m u Gom Seoteh Pint 


Galion = lon = lon = == Imperial 
Imperial Gullon. Tmperial Gallon, ri Half 
n T. jon. 
0833111 1:017045 0.969438 0.748615 
1666222 _ 27034089 2:938870 » 1.497230 
2499333 3061134 2908315 224694 
3332444 4068178 3.877758 994460 
4:105555 5085228 4.847191 "143075 
= 4:998666 6.102267 + 5816620 4491690 
5831777 T1193 6786067 6:240305 
(664887 8436366 7755006 6.988920 
2 9153401 8 124044 6737534 
Scotch Wheat? ee Barley _ Imperial Gallon 1 
Firlot = Firlot = == English *. 
Imp. Bushel. тр, Bushel, Wine Gallon, 
0990507 . 1.445161 ‚1.200320. 
1.88110 Pr pN 4 > 
2971790 — 2 * o8 1 
3.902389 780043 4801281. 
* 4962986 74225803. 6001602. 

5943584 8.670964 7.201922 

6934161 107116125 8.402242 

7.924778 31561285 97602563 . 

8915376 13004446 10:802883 8849170 
eria] Gallon етіл] Half- Imperial Bushel Imperial Büstel 
nglish Сога TA m enten Wh. Wheat SPA oo tel 
Gallon. Soots Pint. > Firlot, | Barley Firlot, 

1031520 1340731. 1009492 07681990 + 

2,062081 2.681463 27018984 3.883081 

2094578 4022194 3028476 2070971 

4128101. 5 362926 4057068. 2767062 

51851026. 6703657 5'047460 ` 3459952 

6189152 8.044389 607056952 4.151943 

7.220077 9:285120 - 7066444 4843933 

8:252202 10725852" 8075936 5.535924 

9.283723 9:085428. 6.227914 
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ww.) To this 8 Een only the following answor; 
“The letter of x. x. f. contains statements ly favourable t4 
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LESSONS IN MECHANICS.—No. XIV. ne pe = method to Aloe piles оша заса be driven into 
T t ы е of the river, ап e planking continued from pier to ier. 
ROAD-MAKING AND PUBLIC WORKS (continued), In America, wooden bridges, “рыу for railway en 
y : BRIDGES, Re run up with immense rapidity, Old London Bridge was a wooden 
Ir is obviously impossible to carry on any o road. amid | structure of the time of Henry II. (1176), With numerous altera- 


all the physical diversities of country through which it may be | tions and repairs, it remained in use till 1831. [ 
necessary for that road to pass, without. having recourse to some | Tho first iron bridge in ud was erected in 1779, over tho 
artificial method of extension. ese valleys may present them- | Severn, at Coalbrook Dale. It consists of a single auch of about 
selves, or à river may intervene, and over both the road must be 100 feet span. Bishopwearmouth iron bridge, completed in 1796, 
15 ; in the. former instance this may be done by a viaduct, is a single arch of 240, feet span; and Sunderland iron bridge, 
in the latter by a bridge. b built ‘about the same time, is 280 feet span, Southwark Bridge 
Tn the early ages of the world, bridges were unknown as a means was built by Rennie, at a cost of £800,000, Ib is 718 feet between 
of transit over rivers, and, accordi; у, we not only find frequent | the abutments, and consists of three iron arches; tho span of the 
mention of fords in the Bible, but also in many ancient historical and | centre arch is 250 feet. The weight of iron employed was nearly 
geographical works, The earliest. bridges were rude and simple in 6,000 tons, е "s 
their character, and ye may form some idea of their appearance and. Suspension DO have also been employed extensively in this 
stability from. the буша amboo bridges of the Indians, and the country and elsewhere. In India, and China, and South ‚America, 
unpicturesque but strong wooden lintels which were stretched | bridges of rope have for ages been used ; these bridges are 
from bank to bank in the Orkneys and Hebrides, After the piers | sometimes called hammocks; the ropes haye to be renewed 
or posts were fixed 3 rA every eight or ten 
in the.bed of the years. In an old 
river, they were and vepy'rare trea- 
connected at the tise on curious ma- 
top by stone or chines, published 
wooden lintels, but at Venice in 1617, 
this contracted the there are two 
passage of the engravings repre- 


waters, andastrong senting suspension 
current not unfre- bridges — one of 
quently sweptaway iron chains, and the . 
every vestige of the other of ropes. The 
rude structure, latter is a very re- 


ich had been 

е only mode of 
communication be-, 
tween the opposite 
shores, . 

The Ghinese lay. 
claim to high an- 
tiquity in the con- 

. OREOR ‚of arched , 
bridges. At Fou- 
tcheou there is a re- 


markable work of 
art; the author of 
the volume has evi- 
dently taken pains » 
to render his 
drawing soientifl- 
cally useful, Rope 
bridges have beon 
frequently: enis 
ployed in timo of 
war, Рауйа, їп his 
history of the civil 
wars of Franoo, 


1,200 feet long, and. spoaksofa bridge of 
about 36 feet wide. : 77 ^ cables thrown over 
It had formerly. a. REAL md „ theriveratthe sio; 

regular street built BRIDGE OP CORDS AT TERAY, ON AN AFFLUENT OF THE GANGES, 2> of Poitiers, in 1569, 


4 "NEZ $ by Coligny. Henry, 
on both sides of the way. Anotherat Snen-teheon-fou is 2,500 feet | Prince of Orange, employed bridges of cords in his thue against 
long and 20 feet wide, and has 252 stone piers, on which is laid a | бапа at Bruges, in 1631. They were used by the French in Italy, 
roadway of huge stone blocks. E in 1742; again in 1792, and during the Peninsular war. 75 
‘The [4 In 1796 Mr, Finlay, an American, constructed an iron bridge in 
the United States, He afterwards obtained a patent, apd erected 
a great number of smaller bridges in various parts of America: one 
over the Schuylkill was above 300 feet long, This, probably 
originated the scheme which was osed in 1807 by At Belu, a 
tho ‘Rhine between Wesel and 
feet long, to be supported by a 


ai—a annel, about seventeen miles in length, whioh 


drove over it, for 


ges tho suspension pier at Brighton was constructed by Sir S. 
This extraordinary | Brown.* This pier is ‚186 feet long by 15 feet wide; it is sup- 
held together by iron ported on four piers, standing 200 feel from each other, upon 
erfecb preservation—a | oaken piles driven ten feet into the ‘solid chalk, and rising 13 feet 
e ancient Romans, who | above high water mark, On each side, the main suspending chains 
ihe world imperishable | of iron rods, four deep, two inches in diameter, are carried over 


The first efforts at con- | framework of solid timber; on the land side they ke. es E и 
i jolted to a vartica! 


2 
" 2 


lw this lesson we proceed 
show our ‚students how | 


draw the different parts of a _ 


lime-tree. 


Fig. 100 represents tif 


delicate aud beautiful bloom 
of the lime tree, with the 
exception of colour. Pig. 


10] shows more clearly the $88 


exact form and position of | 
the leaves on the branches. 

Fig. 108 represents a cluster 

of leaves, which shows the 

peculiar formation and ar- з 
rangement "of the : 
Fig. 102. represents 


BEY DOT 
aged trunk, in which the usual $ 


direction of the 


a 
subject in han 
have no peculiar 
surmount in 


drawing. 
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Bloom of the Eine tree. 
Ре berg 


баня 
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Bed fron page 91.) 


Ju Bg. 104, which gives 


the characteristic ramificu- 


tion of the lime tree, the 
student will see thatthe sume 


observations may be made 


as were given in reference 

to the body of the oak; 

but he will also observe 
by this figure, that the angle 
of ramification is much more 

acute in this tree than in the 
oak, and that in the first in- 

stance, the principal branches 
of the tree shoot upwards, 

but that they have a tendency 
to form a curved line; and 
that a characteristic look of 
flexibility is given to the ex- 

tremities of the branches by 

a turn in the curvature, as 

if the weight of the leaves 

bent them downwards, _ 

For the benefit of many of 
our reader} we extract the 
following account, of the 
Lime or Linden tree from 
the Magazine of Art. The 
trees of this genus belong to 
thenaturalorder Ti/iacez, and 
are characterised by thé pos- 
session of a five-parted de- 


‚ eiduous calyx, five petals, 


numerous free or somewhat 
polyadelphous stamens, and 
a globose, villous, one-styled, 
five-celled ovary. Their 
leaves are alternate, heart. 


1 ‘shaped, acute, serrated, and 
“> deciduous, 
+ yellowish panicled flowers. 


with ‘fragranti 


The wood of these trees is 
light, smooth, and white, and 


62,—N.8. 


nomenclature of. the: 
principal A 


Tilia. 


terophyla, 
e European or common lime tree, is the most 


the exception of a tuft of hais atthe origin of the veins beneath, 
the cymes are man; vered, and the fruit is coaceous and 

Handsome sppearance; and. profusion of 
general favourite throughout this 
‘continent, where it is extensively 
‚and;other places of public recreation. Its wood 


s E "for carving, being white, close-grained, and 
smooth, The carvings at Castle, those of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and {Моге at Chats: ars of lime wood, as, indeed, 
are most of the other mens of this branch of art in Eng- 


land. The fibres of the bark, which is tough, form the material 
of an. extensive manufacture” of cordage and matting in Russia 
and Sweden, Nor the only ways in which it is profitable. 
Its, flowers secrete itity of saccharine matter, and ex- 
hale a delicious sc render them: a great favourite with 
from this tree is in great repute ; and 
thus a celebrity has been given to the honey of Kowno, a sm: 
Mm onthe Niemen, in Lithuania, which is surrounded by a 
` forest of lime trees. Many specimens of this tree exist which 
are remarkable for their great age and size. At Neustadt, in 
Wiirtemberg, there is a prodigious lime tree, whioh adds its name to 
that of the town, this being called Neustadt an der Linden (Neus 
stadt at the lime tree). The age of this enormous tree is said, 
Wok with some exaggeration, to be one thousand years. 
Géording: to a German writer, it required the support of sixty 


p so early as the year 1392, and attained its present size in 
1541. It now rests its immense foliage, the same authority, 
on above one hundred props, and spreads out so far chat a market |: 


can be held under its shade, It is of this tres that Evelyn (writing 
in the middle of the seventeenth century) says that ib was “set 
about with divers columns and monuments of stone (eighty-two in 
number, and formerly one hundred more), which several princes 


and noble persons base adorned, nnd which, ав so TS, serve 
likewise to support the umbrageou and venerable iS ;. aud 
thet even the бе had been much ampler, 

the columns declare, which the rude soldiers have greatly impaired," 


„There is another colossal apecimen of the same species i 
church-yard of the village of Cadiz, near Dresden. The сїй 
ference of its trunk is said to be forty feet, and though com; 


ue Tite Lime tree is nowhere, 
tes, in the Russian domini 


alue,it 


Maval of teir 


0 In Prance, 
ark of the Lime-tree ds 
3 004 sort of paper may a 
ark. When trunks of these trees are 
they dre, according to their size, useful for 
darger ones for turning, and the smaller ones 


Ri 


| United States. 


bark, which becomes smoo; T to the upper branches. 
‘Trees of this r so large аз those we haye 
described. The greatest diameter of their trunk is about six feet, 


the European lime, but it is of reddish yellow.co 
is not so round as that, 


Tre ante Бекаа. b. an eng to raider this sketch of tho. Inte tree; tolerably: com- 


| plete, - 2 

ply cordate, serrated, and somewhat coriaceous and smooth. 
als sre truncate and crenate at the apex, and equal in 
gth to the style; the fruit is ovate and somewhat ribbed: It is 
native of North America, in Canada and the northern parts of the 
It is only found in che southern states at a con- 
siderable elevation 92 the Alleghany mountains. It was introduced 

> Englundin 1752, but has not been much cultivated. 

ia їа or loose-flowered American lime, is a native of 
nj Maryland to Georgia. It has cordate, ‘serrated, 
- et flowers; emarginate petals; and 
varieties. 


uden considers it and ‘the other Amercan limes 
ГОЁ the last species, It has been known in England 
and, has been but little planted since that 


of 
s Ме and downy beneath, sometimes 
at the base and oliliquely or equally. trüncate; its fruit is 
‘The white American lime has been known in France for 
те than a century, but it was introduced into England only so 
late as 1811. 
Thus the different varieties of this beautiful tree appear to be 


Sues 


» є «ve M 
* Tilia glabra, or black. American lime. The leaves of this tres are’, 


| : : ; : Ў ` 
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rather varieties of the E m = tg es trunk of the oak, fig- 
same species differing g BER 97, By leaving, as 
only in some slight - E E ^ > before directed, the 
physiological details, N WS T жы : minor details until 
than distinot species А | х р cho principal feuturen 
in themselves, A ges Н i x are secured, the stu- 
neral deseription of К à 3 à ‘dint у; the 
all would correctly 
apply, wick some few 
exceptions, {о each 

{| individual variety, 

i Tn і the 


3 ў 08, each, us; 

1 „ : DER. i E WENN RE. 
f IT S ) У for the ё mimence- 
| * F Т 2 i 


g М 
applying the 
exemplified) $ 
small sketch of 4 


ESSONS IN F ENOH-No I XI 
By Professor Louis FAsqUEILE, II, D. P 


г be. ALPHABETICAL TABLE 
ов! IRREGULAR, DEFECTIVE, PECULIAR, AND UNIPERSONAL VERBS. 
3 see 44, RULE (2.) § 43, RULE (7; and g 40 P 
E o the infinitive of the yerbs Indie the conjugations to which they belong.—Tlie tenses not given insthis Table are not used.. 


= [с 
to pull down \nbattu, £ e. Н Fa ч 
ABSOUDRE, bsolvant B 'absolve 
у tu absolves 

il absolve. 
In. absolviong 
v, absolviez 
i. absolvent: 

Je m'abs! m’abstinsse 
[drais ſabstlens· tol - 
Pabstrairals N'abatraie ^. 


abstrais — 
mes '%ссошгизге 
"асотдіво соге 


"accourrais 
jaocours 
'accroitral — jj'accroitrais 
X согоїв 

Waccueillerai j'accueillerais Wacegeilie 
accueille 


* itu achèteras |tu achdtera® 
1 achètefa il achèterait= 
in. achèterons |n, achèterions 
iv, achèterez |v. acheteriez 
ile achèteront р achetéraient/q. 


Үз 'achèterais 


"achöverai 
* ftu achèveras 


"achöverais 
tu achdverais 


|n. achéverons|n. achevörions 
lv. achbverez |v. achéveriez 


acquidre 
n. acquérions |. &equissions 
> v. acquériez |v. acquissiez 
‚acqueraient 15 acquirent i. d. acquièrent |f, acquiérent |i. acquissent 
E ladjolghant ; Padjoignals Padjoignis оше l'adjoignisse 
to associate, o. adjoint, frie. 5 3 В j 


AuENER, 1, tolamenant 
bring amené, £ e. 


appuyé, fe tu uh es 
Ri il appuie 


* * 
© z x 
^ (Se s 
LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 4 141 
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^ f К 
List of Irregular Verbs, continued, d 
Tonnitive, | Participles, Imperfect, |Past Deanife, | Future. | Conditional, | Imperative. | Subjunctive, | Imperfect. - 
, ` JASSEOIR, 3, tolasseyant = ү 3 Passiörai 'assibraie — > [assole sd 
el somethinglaseis, J. e. „ feee" : i z ; 
olo cape анача ee 0 f ee . 
ASSEOIR, (8') |s'asaeyant.- je m'assiér: m' rais 
3 1 bee t. tassléras ft. t'aseléraig ^ ‘asslaged 
= 1. s'assied i, s'usseyait t. s'assit ji. 8’assierait N iov 
п. n. asseyons|n. n. asseyions|n. n. assimes п.п. assiérions| |n. n. assissions 
. asseyez V. v.;asseyiez v. ү. assites v. у. assiériez. v. V. assissiez _ 
ji. s'asseyaient|i.s'assirent li. 1. s'assieraient li. s'assissent 
ii j'astreindrai D l'astreignissa. = 
es 'attéindral Fatteigulsse 
fattelat [шты j'attellerais че ; 
fattrairai attrairais ll'attraie x 
to attract attrait, fi e, . [56 TRAIRE attrais 
AVENIR, 2. < jil avient avint ilaviendra jil aviendrait lavienne ¥ III avint 
happ атеши 5. lit will happen ſit would hap-| it might Rap lit might hap- 
Avorn, lohavelsee model $ 41 | р [реп * [жип | 
Avoir (у) toy ayant il y eut il y aura il y aurait Шу alt y eit 
be there jeu (unip.) there was, wereithere will be here would be there may be there might a 
5 a Li а Е а 
° f 
LESSONS IN ENGLISH.—No. L. * not account for the given phenomena, inasmuch as we say ‘ the 
Tek: EN Queen's majesty,” which cannot be expanded into the queen a 


Ву Jonx R. Bean, D. D. 


х CASE. i 

Our graimmatical terms are derived from the Latin. In Latin 
grammar, case denotes the change or changes which nouns and 
pronouns undergo in their terminations corresponding with certain 
changes in signification. Thus nubesis a cloud; but nubi is fo a 
cloud; where the termination or what is called the case-ending es, 
is changed into the case-ending 1. “The case-endings of the plural 
vary from the case-endings of the singular. I present this Latin 


noun in fall, together with the English meanings ;* 
SINGULAR, © PLURAL. 

Cases, „English. | Latin. "English. Е 
Nominative. nubes a cloud | nubes clouds 
GENITIVE, mutis Wa cloud nubium Qf elouds 
Dáre. ли toa cloud | nubibus to clouds 
AcousaATIVyE. nubem a cloud | nubes clouds 
VOCATIVE. nubes ofcloud | nubes 0% clouds 
Autartyn,. nube bya clout | nubibus by clouds 


Now here you see what is expressed by the English of is in the 
Latin expressed by the letter s (the i belongs to the stem or root of 
the word) ; so our fois represented by i, and our dy is represented 
bye. In general, then, we may ‘say that the changes of meaning 
which the Romans represented by variations in the endings of nouns. 
we express by prepositions, These variations in the endings of 
nouns are in Latin grammar termed case-endings, or cases, Instead 
of case-endings we employ prepositions, In the Latin sense of the 
term, then, eases do not exist in English nouns. For the student 
will observe that cloud in the singular, and clouds in the plural, 
remain through all the six Latin cases unchanged. 

The Anglo-Saxon, however, the parent of the English, had cases, 
and а relic of its cases still remains in what may be called the 

Saxon genitive. Thus the Saxon cynges dohtor is our king's 

daughter,” Bee 


2 e is pronounced like £); enges is in the 
genitive has been continued in the English, 
represented by an apostrophe, thus we 


f our form in 's, as for example in king's, 
queen b, girl | has, however, been conceived that the s 
in this genitive arose from an abbreviation of Ais, and so we read in 
the Book of Common Prayer “for Christ Ais sake, which should be 
“for Christ's sake. If, after the exhibition of the real origin of 
our form in 's as ter of fact, it was necessary to confute the 
theory just mentioned, we should do so by rem: g that it doés 


* For the sake of distinct comparison, the case-endings of. the noun, and 
Nie corresponding meaning in English are marked tn Italie, 


. 


majesty, the sense requiring ‘* the queen her majesty j^. but if hor 
is here necessary, whence comes the $ of the genitive 

This Saxon genitive is also represented in English by the pre- 
position of, The words of the New Testament (John i, 29), “Thi 
is the lamb of God," stand in Luther's German translation, Das d 
Gottes lam, literally, “ This is God's lamb," Here the German es 
is represented by the English of. 

It appears, then, that in English we havetwo ways of expressing 
what the Latins expressed by the termination s oris; for this 
purpose, we may use "s, or of. 

"The's is of German or rather Saxon (ery Teutonic, which includes 
both) origin, Whence comes the 9/? The preposition of is of 
French (Norman-French) origin, being the translation of the 
French de which means of. The words stand in the French Bible 
thus “ Voila l'agnéau de Dieu, 1, e. behold thalamb of God. I put 
the several forms together, beginning with the Greek (in English 
characters) and the Latin, thus: — 


GREEK amnos Theou 
Ё Latin agnus Dei 
gu ANGLO-SAXON odes lamb  ' ў 
В GERMAN Gottes lam 1 
SAXON GENITIVE God's lamb А 
FRENOK agneau ~ de Dieu 
FRENON GENITIVE lamb of God 


In the case of the Latin noun nubes, в (is) has the characteristic 
of the genitive, In the Greek noun Theou (of God), and in the 
Latin noun Dei (27 God), the terminations ow and i, are respectively 
the characteristics of the genitive in these languages. If, However, 
you bear in mind that s is one form of the genitive in Latin (as it 
is of the genitive of many nouns in Greek also), you will then learn 
that the relation indicated by our preposition of, that is, a relation 
of origin or Pi ysession, is sin English, in German, in Anglo-Saxon, 
in Latin and in Greek, signified by the rs. Now, as in Greek, 
Latin, Saxon and German, this relation is denominated а case, we 
seem justified in so calling it in English. We-are thus taught that 
in English we have one case, namely, the genitive or possessive, We 
also learn that what the Greeks and others express by means of a 
casé-ending alone, we express, by meang of a case-ending and the 
preposition of, These two modes cannot, however, be employed, 
the one or the other, indifferently; but of that I shall speak by- 
and-by. = 3 

Something of a similar nature is found in the classical languages, 
for instance, to a cloud in Latin may be rendered by nubi or ad 
nubem, that is, simply by a'case«ending, or by a case-ending aided. 
by a preposition. - The meaning produced by these two forms is not 
in both instances the same. But what I wish you to observe is, 
that ша, M pi are employed to express the relations of. 
nouns with verbs, no less than in English, With the genitive, how» 


“ever, na greposit 
cera that in Tatin 
with 


syn a or es i and Jaw 
ag the case-endings, express exclusively Боер 


nitive we haye one form with a case-ending 
and without a p „and another form with a preposition and 
without ae 
Ta English, then, there is one case, the possessive are there more 
eases thin one? Ik we follow the of the Latin grammar, 
we may. admit that in English there is & nominative ease, for 
in Latin as in English the nominative is the original and uninflected 
Geng at Оа end) torm of tbe tbe word, us as clouds is the 


e so cloud is the nominative, — ` 

have then been led to admit two cases, tbe nominative 

and tho. genitive, as oloud, cloud's, Сап we go farther? accord- 

ing to classipal analogy certainly mot, for elöud, as is seen above, 
undergoes no other brun "Thus, for mu in the > 
“olov “remains the same in the nominative, the 
ecousgtive, and the ablative cases, as appears in these ncs тч 


which for the sake. of stration I hayo prefixed Latin deno- 
- alnátions) « 
{ NOMINATIYE 8 "me cloud is dense à 
Dariy sx He gave brightness to the cloud 
Kaus ain He йо the cloud * 
Foce 0 be gane! 
1 ARBATIVB . He was conducted ûy а cloud . 


meaning, How аге these varieties sig- 
me Pieces by cloud, for that remains the same throughout; 
the: prepositions fo and 4% and the form O, the form of 
ern. But in Latin, changes at the ends of 
“nouns are essential to the cases, If then such changes do not 
|y) exist in English, кты should we Employ the Latin term 
одзе? At any rute 8 it be . in English, to instances 
in which chere ? We seem then justified in 
ae that in йз, there is no dative case, no accusative or 
сазе, no voedtive ense, no ablative case, ‘Tq, feign cases in 
these: instanoos is to Jessen the simplicity of our language, and to 
ent che learner’ difficulties. Nor are cases in these instances 
mpi the’ exigencies of parsing,—that is, a systematic and 
аат тА the facts and the laws of a language. Logic 
will supply us with the needful terms. Instead of the nominative case 
we may with advantage speak of the subject, and instead of the 
e eine case, we may ye of the object. On the 
whole, therefore Ithink it more accordant with factand good sense, 
‚as well as more conducive to intelligibility, to discard the term case 
‘altogether, except in the sole instance in which а specific form 
exists, and to which I have already given the name of the Saxon 
genitive, 
‘Nor is this conclusion impeached by the fact, hat i in the pro- 
case, properly so called; 
minative 


tongue, Hie 
But we are studying not hath and conse- 
‚ quentlyritis the facts and the era of the Engl ea tno with 
pengi have to do; nor are we justified in referring to any 
other tongue, except. e express pürpose of towing light on 
r › Из laws. 
pelled to adopt the term паа аеннан. forms me, thee; &c.; 
e togronowie no less than to доңуз, 
ву I define case to be the change 
з ав expressive.of correspond- 
thatin English, there are only 
il form of the noun, and the 


distinction, І a called the. 


$ arose from. the idea that баша 

origin, birth, source, аз а mans gon. 

à riving life, comes the idea of possession 

this. boy is William's son, not fees cat 
н Charlotte’ doll. 

the real or Saxon genitive differs 


And we nrenot com- | 


3 
e ah Tait 


the Norman-French, Thus we сап say the man’s end, but we 
cannot say the all's end, Why can we say the one, and not the 
other? The real as we have seen, denotes origin or posses- 
‘sion. Not so the false genitive, When I say “the back of the 
chair” 1 ‚express much more vague than. when I say 
“ the man’s back.” Possession. denotes a possessor, but the chair 
is not a possessor. e seg far fornfer, which denotes posses- 
of | sion, 5 nae ropes ly be used of the chair, Hence I deduce the 

nouns which denote or 8 @ real possessor may ` 
Gera herren caso, and 7$ consequently other 
nouns or nouns, which do not алайны signify a possessor, must be 
constructed with the aid of the preposition of; as in the following 
instances س‎ 


The Possessive Case, 


Byron's Childe: Harold 
The Queen’s diamond 
The Mayor's liberality. 


The Preposition “of” 
the side of the house 
the edge of the precipice * 
the des ofthe wall 


` The forms.of tho possessive case may be exchanged with the 


forms made by means of the preposition 7; thus We may say, 
The Childe Harold of Byron 
Tho Diamonds af the Queen 
‘The liberality of the Mayor 

But the rule cannot be reversed, that is, you cannot tum the 

false into the true genitive, and say, m 
sv house's side 5 
е precipice’: v) edge 
D Lon Babe ride ridg: е 

Poetry indeed, in personifying Diet may and does employ of 
things without life, that is things ta whieh ssion cannot strictly 
be ascribed the real genitive, as P'iclory's crown. The imitation 
of this in prose gives an air to thé composition, and is to 
be avoided. In д, few instances, however, custom sanctions the 
use of the Saxon genitive in its application to Sint. mee no real 
possession is intended or implied, e. д, : 

‘The sun's distance from the earth is runter than. tho 2100/4, 

We бале a whale, at a Dre poe аид рни prow. 

His honso is not five minutes’ walle from this apot. 

The apostrophe in has algeadyı been explained ; it fepresénts 
the German and Saxon e. This e із found only in the possessive 
singular. To the possessive singular, therefore, the apostrophe 
specially belongs, and according to its origin, the apostrophe should 
stand immediately before the в аз the King’s son. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is actually found after an ) as in ohildrens’ toys. The 
reason is thab the apostr borrowed from the Saxon: singular 
has been extended to Haglishplurals, Mus : 


Singular, A Plural. 
The ehild's toys the childrens’ toys 
Tue man’s houses the mens houses 
Theyrife’s gown ilie wives' gowns 


But-abserve, the apostrophe, which in the singulor is placed before 
the 4, is in tha plural placed after the 6. The cei however; 
is not to 77. que d mies Sage à 


In pronunciation it is not unusual ише the ‚of the possessive 
when the noun. itself enda. Y of. "ons Jahns’ 
Johns (Johns Suna) oe А Accordingly, vnde. KC 


book, wo say ly, 

in s, some donot add the 2 of the possessive cose, hut simply Ae 
the apostrophe after tho g of the nouns, Pichardsons’ hat, 

omission, however, is only 


possessive cage comein succession, e, р, + 


I anaw the Duchess Dowayeis carting. 

The Lord Chancellor's footman has come 
"The keeper of the Privy Seals house 
They went to Thompson and Broilers? 

I Fe nox rule aH M. 


in its application from the false сана ог the form derived from 


partial. 
An abbreviation also takes place ‚when “several nouns in the 


Pondicherry, India 
Quil n, India... 


Samaroand, Tur! 
` Seringapatam, India. 
Shanghae, China. 
Shantung Promonto: 
Shiraz, Persia, .. 
Mengen, China 


LI 
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ҮР : “LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY: „ 
nis SKELETON MAPS.—No, III. California. bi fog is that of de s Apalachian or Al- 
STA. leg mountains, on the eastern side continent, next 
pare the Atlantis, and within the United States ; kann mountains 


‘In this lesson, we present our students of geography with a я У 
~ “skeleton map of Aa Mr „ Tonnen gave e of latitude anke 
of Europe. "We have annexed to this map, alist of thelatitudes | v^ Long x Lamrenee, toi endis i Th : 
and longitudes of the most important places in this continent, altt ar „ журд the 120 miles, Their ae 
+ excepting the capttals of the countries, {боша ор states ; of | Sana of 0,000 прац, em ‚highest summits reach up- 
‚these capitals, we have already given the latitudes and longi- | ut 300 miles Be | попів, ocoupy A арке 
tudes, at p. 271, volume IT. in our lesson in Geography No. : 
XX. j so that it was unnecessary to repeat them here, Ву 
the combination of these two lists, the student will be enabled 
to fil up this skeleton map ina very satisfactory manner; 
and thus make himself well acquainted with the geographical 
positions of The most important cities, islands, and ports belong- 
pu m Asia, From is 5 pos in 1 Le of uei 

ie skeleton map of Europe, the student will be enabled to : 

“construct a seti of latitudes and a seule of British miles for him. | mous height above the level of the sem aueh te Tora, pop. 
à x...) Self, In the construction of the former scale, it will be néces- Р veia аі WERE OU use in North 
8 sary 5 in order to be able to apply it in the | feet above ae of Central N E ER со 
ER tha ).. chu giu reas of Tehuantepec to that of Panama, diminishing in 


Aeg abd thee alco wich ey De ор апа de be dann | Height from about 6,500 fect. to abont 200 or 200 feet af its 

between them, for every res and minute of longitude, | extremity. Between the mouth of the river Chagres ow the 

d Perhaps, the easiest way to^ make such a scale flexible, would | Atlantic side, and the city of Panama an the Pacific side, the 

3 de to paste the paper draught of it on a piece of fine thin | distance is about 42 miles; and the highest ground, on the prò- 

| ... so that it may Бе bent ar PP e Та Nor Атала anc аар On А grander Aal 
Е lei 1 "me ing i: in Nor К Y 

5 Fee mountains, as compared with those of do old world, 


‘the meridian lines are somewhat curved, and therefore the The largest river in this continent is the Mississi г 
"Student ought to huve 1 flexible scale for the purpose of laying | Dinge to. the Atlantio the waters drained from a surface of ~ 
down che latitudes correotly; but the degree of curvature, is | more than a million of square miles, This river, which rises, 
- 0 small, that very little error is likely to take place in using a | in the lake of Itasca, at the elevation of about, 1,500 feet, lows 
he réal fact is, that after all our attempts at in . southerly direction to its embouchure án the, of Mexico, 
accuracy in the laying down of places on a map according to | ® distance of about 2,400 miles, The longer anch of this 
. their latitudes and longimdes, we are able only to reach a | Yen called the Missouri, rises in the Rocky Mountains, and has 
| certain degree of approximation to the truth ; and à practised | ® Course of about 2,500 miles before it joins the Mississippi ; 
eye) ausisten by a correct Judgment, will attain the object fully |80 that the whole length of the river, Missiasippi by this groat 
| as well without a scale as with one, by exercising its power of branch is upwards of 4,000 miles. This river is navigable from 
determining the situation of places by inspection. This power the sea to the falls of St, Anthony, a distange of about 4% 
| vill serve the‘ student both in reading off the latitudes amd | Miles from ite source; and tho Missouri ја navigable from. ita 
longitudes, and in laying them down ; so that he can readily | Junction with the Mississippi to the great falls at DT mee 
l 
j 


qu the Rocky Mountains, Thus the navigation of the P 
hasten Ка pouting) OF places foma. dillad-up. m na gole dae OT e ПТ 1 1 d 


ap, to à 

Skeleton map at once. There is, however, not much difference | 5: . . а 

between the sizeof the scale of our filled-up maps and our | With the lower Mississippi, а distance, of 3,000 miles, S 
skeleton maps; and ina rough outline or frs attempt, they Ohio, another tributary to the Mississippi, has а DM о 
may be considered the same; But, in a second attempt, the | nearly 1,000 miles before it reaches the latter, and receives а 
did canoe between them must not be overlooked ; as habits of pne deze manb piiama да, anong P E 

i MIDI ton] | nessee is the largest, being nearly eq 0 itself, Th 

accuracy are of essential importance to the O ia delta of the Mississippi, owing to the floods which ovcur amon} 


draughtsman, The р of the construction o! p " 2 
t in i a д the txibutaries and the prineipal branches, is annually inundat 
т bine fn, future lessons, 7 («dem bana, md iv frequent the cause 
> í 1 0f very serious changes and loss to the nei uring countrys .. 
: LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY.—No. XXV. { bong river of mi ortance. apd ae EPA de 
х МАР OF NORTH AMERICA, тепсе; the source of thiawiver is the St. Lonis, which flows 


^ "The principal isthmus in North America is that called the | into the Lake Superior; this lake is connectad, a chain, 
ч Mexican Isthmus which separates the waters of the Atlantie | with Lakes Huron, Brie, and Ontario, through all of which the 
4 and Pacific oceans, At three different points do these waters | river runs, and, escaping from the latter, receives the name of 
ч approach each other. ‘The isthmus of Panama or Darien, al- the St. Lawrence ; it then lows in a channel of about 700 miles 
" "ready mentioned, is the narrowest portion of this isthmian re- in length, forming between Quebec and the seara broad 
e gion; and at the narrowest point of this isthmus, the breadth | estuary, which. increases from twenty-five miles to i DEI 
1 of the land is only about 28 miles across, from ocean to ocean. | 100 miles at its embouchure. The whole length of. the 4 
2. The next isthmus in point of narrowness is that of Tehuante- | Lawrence is Wer hey about 2,000 miles, This river is 
Pes, which is reckoned 125 miles across the land from ocean navigable to the Rapids, near Montreal. On the channel 
0 ocean; and the last, which із the broadest, is that of Gua- | between Lakes Erie and Ontario,’ a distance of about forty A 
temala ох Chi dins which is reckoned about 170, miles miles, occur the Falls of Ni feet in depth, the mast 
land between the gulf of Honduras and the Pacific, 
vhich separates New and Old California is up- 
“broad, The isthmus of Florida is about | several 
at of Alaska may be about 50 miles, and 
| iüboutthesame, ` ; Ў 
ns and plateaus of North America are on a 


nost extensive chain of mountains is that 
Mondta ins next the Pacific, which extend 


distance of about 2,800 miles; and | the Savannah, E 


x 


— HM 


Kc 


— 
* 
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144 57 
810 miles. The 1,400 miles long, falls 
їп ER ae 
2 orth America, the largest are those in the 
tine of the Bt. Lawrence, . Buperio т, Huron, Michigan, Erie, 
take er, are estimated to cover a 
surface 100,000 square miles. These lakes are 
j situated upon а succession of terraces, rising one above another, 
Ontario, at a height of 234 feet above the level of thé sea, 
covers about 13,000.square miles; Erie, at a height of 565 
` feet, about 11,000 squars miles; Huron, at a height of 595 
"feet, about 17,000 1 miles; Michigan, about the same 
height, nearly 14,000 square miles; and Superior, at the 
height of 627 feet, about 43,000 square miles, 

"The other ]akes of North America are very considerably 
smaller; those in the northern part of this continent being 
Lakes Winnipeg and Athabasca, the Great Slave and Great 
Bear Lakes, the Deer Lake, Lake Wollaston, &c., covering 
altogether a'surface of about 30,000 square miles. To the 
west of the Rocky Mountains are the Great Salt Lake and Lake 
Utah; in the Mexican table-land and isthmus, Lake Cha; ala, 
Lake Vie i, and Lake Managua, covering a space of about 
1,600 &quare miles, * ‘ 
= Havin; ished our description of the map of North America, 
it may be interesting to discuss a little more fully the nature of 
the varieties ih the different racesofmen, Both in his organi- 
sation and his mode of living, man in eyery age and in every 
place presents an assemblage of common characteristics, which 

ress the unity of the human type, Nevertheless, there dg 
exist individuals of the human race ing such remark 
able differences in these characteristics, that they cannot be 


attributed to mere accident; seeing that they have evidently 
been perpetünted from one generation to another in distinct 
races, Or tribes. Of all the differences which men present in 
their ee the most striking is that of the colour of the 
skin. Between the white and rosy tint of the European face 
andthe black hue of the African visage, the difference is so 
‚ overwhelming; that at first sight, the natives of the two con- 
tinents, separated only by a distance of thirteen miles, appear 
to belong to two wholly different races of animals. When we 
‚ add to this, the difference between the upright and lofty phy- 
зіорп ћу of the former, and the oblique and depresse phy- 
siognomy of the latter, we cannot much wonder at the cruel 
subjugation to which the negro has been exposed for ages, and 
by which he has been abstracted, as it were, from the common 
humanities of the race. 4 À 
The black colour of the skin is due to the existence of a dense 
and compact layer of polygonal cellules [little cells] containing 
a black pigment [paint or colouring matter] below the epider- 


mis [the soarf-skin,of the body]. These pigmentary cellules | P 


do not exist under the skin of the white man, except perhaps 
in accidental spots, and do not appear in his skin, even when it 
assumes a tint more or less brown under the influence of the 
light and heat of the sun. Moreover, when the negro is trans- 
ferred to the milder or colder climates of Europe, these cellules 
domot disappear from his skin, The existence of this black 
pigmentary matter under the skin, therefore, constitutes a 
permanent difference, which, in an 5878 point of view, 
establishes one distinetive mark of the Ethiopian race, such 
ав the ‘negroes of Africa, and the Papuans of Oceanica, 
It has been obseryed that there is a constant relation in 
point of colour, which exists between the skin and the 
hair, and which includes also the E i circular ring sur- 

| founding the pupil of the exe. Among the white асе, there 
are two classes; the blonds, or flaxen-coloured, which have a 
Ae skin, fair hair, and blue eyes; and the browns or 
nettes, who have a brown skin, black hair, and black 
anifested in the case 
the whiteness of their 
ОЁ the iris, which borrows 
mumerous vessels. This 
parti ities of the 

fick race, which is woolly, that is, very 


ack, the 
city of the hair, present among individuals of the same nation, 
and among different people of the same race, all imaginable 
= 7 j^ 3 x 
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shades and degrees of difference, Moreover, there are vei 
remarkable differences between the two great races of Ken 
the American, distinguished by black hair, straight and thin, 
with „a coppery colour of the skin; and the 
habiting Asia, with similar. distinctions in the hair, but a 
yellowish tinge in the skin. : 8 : 

, The head of man presents differences gs numerous and as 
important as those which relate to the skin, especially in the 
size and form of the skull, which approaches more or less 
to those gf the ideal type of the race, Whatever may be the 
nature of the controversy which tends to invalidate, the doc- 
trine of the ratio between the size of the brain and the power 
of intelligence which it possesses, it is an undeniable fact that 
organic difference in this respect gives a sure test of intellec« 
tual capacity among the individuals of the human race. The 
brain i8 still considered the organ of thought, and intellectual 
power is found to vary with the size of t organ. For want 
ОЁ a rigorous method of determining the weight of the brain, 
the determination of its volume by the measurement of tho 
skull, may be considered as presenting a sufficiently exact 
approximation to the truth, But as the different portions of 
the brain have not the same relative importance, the upper 
part being considered the organ of the soul, and the anterior 
part of this more particularly the organ of the understanding, 
it is supposed that the form of the skull, which exhibits to a 
certain extent the relative degree of the development of the 
different parts of the brain, must have a certain ratio to the 
develop of the intgllectual faculties; that the height, the 
breadtisand the width of the anterior part of the skull con- 
stitute the index of a corresponding development of intellec- 


tual power ; and that, thus, the form of the forehead. Ves es 


as a Ато асы standard, the value which has been 
attributed to it by common observation in all ages, up to the 
remotest antiquity. (To be continued.) 


LESSONS IN GERMAN—No. LL 
$ 12. DECLENSION ор COMMON NOUNS. 

(D In German there are two declensions, distinguished as 
the Old and the New. The characteristic ОЁ each is the termi- 
nation of the genitive singular. In the former, the genitive is 
formed from the nominative by adding ef or ¢, when the ge 
nitive is otherwise formed, the noun is of the new declension. 

(2) To the old declension belong almost all masculine and 


neuter nouns; that is, by far the greater part of all the nouns : 


in the language. ^ 
(3) In both declensions, the nominative, genitive and accusative 
lural are alike in form; while the dative terminates always 
in the letter n. Unless, therefore, the word declined already 
ends in that letter, it is, in the dative, uniformly assumed. 

(4) All feminine nouns are invariable in the singular; in the 
plural, they are, for the most part, inflected according to the 
new declension. i 

(5) In compounds, tlie last word only is subjected to the 
variations of declension. X 52 

* ` 13. THe огр DECLENSION. iem 


TERMINATIONS | * 

Singular. Plural. 
Nom. —; ‘ e. е 
Gen. — e or ê: e. 
Dat. —e (or like Nominative). - 7 
Acc. —, nA — . 

In the genitive singular the е is frequently omitted before 6, 


when the elision does not cause an unpleasant sound: as, 


des Königs, of a king; des Monats, of a month; des Jahrs, of a year 
Also the e of the dati 

king; and is never used when a"preposi 
substantive without an article, pronoun ог! 

as, mit Beifall, with ea J mit Sturm, by 
on purpose ; von Silber, of silver. A 
£i - - EXAMPLES. 


ids before the 
preceding : 


} ‚Singular. Plural. 
N. der Berg the mountain. die Berge, the mountains. 
G. des Berges, of the mountain; der Berge, of the mountains. 
D. dem Berge, to the mountain. den Bergen, to the mountains 
A: den Berg, the mountain rie Berge, the mountains. 
m 


fongolian, in- 


ve is often dropped: as, tem König, to a 
iti 


torm ; mit Fleip, 
E er 


—— 


“2 


N 

G 
жр, 

А; 


e 
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(D Some nouns of this declension fake the letter t after ¢ Singular. . Pura _ 
in all cases of the plural, and assume the Umfaut, if the radical | N das Büchlein, the little book. die Büchlein, the little bı 
vowel be capable of it, (Sect. II. 12. Ae, &c.). Din S. des Büchleins, of the 1, book. der Büchlein, of the little books, ... 

EXAMPLES. D. dem Büchlein, to thel. book. ben Büchlein, to the little books, 
* Singular. 2 Plural. A. bas Büchlein, the little book. die Büchlein, the little books. , 
N. bas Dorf, the village. tie Dörfer, the villages. N. das Sinden, the little son die Söhnchen, the little sons, 
С. ves Dorfes, of the зае. der Dörfer, ofthe villages: ` б. des Sönpeng,ofthelittleson der Söhnchen of the little sons: ` 
D. dem Dorfe, to the village. den Dörfern, to the villages. `- D. dem Sinden, to the little son. den Söhnchen, to the little sons. 
‘A. das Dorf, the village - die Dörfer, the villages. А. das Sonchen, the little son. vie Söhnchen, the little sons. 
N. das Sieh, the song. tie Sieber, the songs. (4) Some feminine nouns are, in the plüral, varied according 
G. des Liedes, of 1 der Rieder, of the 725 5 to this declension; especially those ending in the suffix 2v. 
D. bem Lieve, to the song. den Liedern, to the songs. 2 EXAMPLES 7 
A, bas Lieb, the song. bie Rieder, the songs. ‚Singular. 3 „ РИШ, 3 

The nouns of this form (e +) in the plural, among which | N die Maus, the mouse. die Mäufe, the mice- 
are all substantives ending in th u m, as, ber Reichthum, riches, are G. ver Maus, of the mouse. „ber Måufe, of the mice. 
for the most part neuters : as, "r Ш D. der Maus, to the mouse. den Mauſen, to the mice. 

Aas, carrion: Geſpenſt, spectre. Lamm, lamb. A. vie Maus, the mouse vie Maufe, the mice, 
Amt, office.» Glas, glass. Lied, Song. N. bie Kenntniß, the knowledge, vie Keuntniſſe. 
Bav, bath. ‘Glied, member. Loch, hole. G. der Kenntniß, othe knowledge. ber Kenntniſſe. 
Grab, grave. Maul, mouth. D. ber enntniß, tothe knowledge, den Kenutniſſen. 
Gras, grass. Neeſt, nest. > A. die Kenntniß, the knowledge. bie Kenntniſſe. 
к Saen EN por To this class, belong the nouns in the following list; 

k aup, Д 4 Wheel. Angſt, anguish. Haut, skin. Math, seam. 

Gi, egg. i баш, house. Mels twig. — 7 тшу, evasion. Kluft, gulf. rion dee 
Bag, vat, tub. Huhn, hen. ¥ Riny, cattle. Art, ax. Kraft, force, Nuß, nut. 
Gelo, field. Kalb, call. Schloß, castle. Bank bench. Kuh, con, Sau, SOT. — 
Geld, money. Kind, child. Schwert, sword. зай, bride. Kunſt, art. Schu, string. > 
e 2 i „art. 2 8 

Gemüth mind. Kleid, dress. _ Bolt, people. Bruſt, breast. Laus, louse, Statt, city. } 
Geſchlecht, species. Korn, corn. Weib, woman, Sauf, st. Luft, air, Wand, s i. 

. Kraut, herbs : Frucht, fruit. Luft, delight. Wulſt, tumour. 

The following nouns of this form are masculine: Gans, goose. Macht, power. Wurſt, sausage. gi 
Böfewicht villain. Leib, body. Vormund, guardian. Gruft, tomb. Magd, maid servant. Zunft, guild. p 
Dorn, thorn. Mann, man. Wald, forest. Geſchwulſt, swelling. Maus, mouse. Bufanmenfunft; meet. 
05 aot j £s place. Wurm, worm. Hand, hand. Nacht, night. ing. { 

ott, God; айо, margin j ¥ 

д9) Most nouns of this declension, whose radical vowel is ый ыдым зу ый ey 
a, o u, or аш, assume, in the plural, the Umlaut. Thus: Hand, Singular. Plural 
Sohn, Buch, Haus, make their plurals as follows: М Nous tmm e 

А EXAMPLES. „Gen. ——t or n. en or n. 2 
Feminine. ~ Masculine. - „Dat. en orn. —— or n. 
Acc. en Or n. en oor n. 


„vie Hanve, che hands. 
„der Hande, of the hands. 
den Händen, to the hands. 


í die Hände, the hands. 


mitive nouns of the masculine gend 


their plural in e, as also, Mutter 


having their plurals in GD er; 47 and lastly, nouns adding 
the diminutive terminations chen and lein. 
(3) Nouns ending in el, en, et, chen and lein, reject the vowel с 

of inflection in all cases, both singular and plural; so that tise 
in el ander merely affix 8 to the genitive singular and n to the 


die Söhne, the sons. 
der Söhne, of the sons 
den Söhnen, to the Sons. 
die Söhne, the sons. 
1 Neuter, „ 
vie Häufer, the houses. 
der Gaufer ofthe houses. 
den битеп, to the houses. 


takes n only. 


Singular. 
N. ber Graf the count. 
G. des Grafen, of the count. 
. bem Grafen, to the count. 
. ben Grafen, the count. 
‚ ber Falke, the falcon. - 
„des Falten, of the falcon. 
. dem Falken, to the falcon. 
den Falken, the falcon. 


-Uoz»O 


sufüx in, in the singular, 


as, Heldin, a heroine, 


Ехлмрінз, 


Nore.—When the singular ends in ¢, cl, ах or ex, the plural 


Plural, 


vie Grafen, the counts... 7 
der Grafen, of the counts. 


den Graſen, to or for the counts. 


vie Grafen, the counts. 

bie Falken, the falcons. 

ver Falken, of the falcons. 

den Falken, to the falcons. - 

vie Falken, the falcons. ` 


(1) Feminine nouns which are indeclinable in the singular- 
are, for the most part, of this declension, 
double the п in the plural. These. 
last are, also, often written with the double n in the singular: 


Those ending in the 


MEE |, while BR en, den and fein assume nothing pa б 
pbeyon Ў ive singular, ' LES. f 
„bey: geni! 5 $ Singular. VERSA * 
yere N. vie Schuld, the debt. vie Schulden, the debts. 
3 G. der Schuld, of the debt. bet Schulden, of the debts: 


D. ter Schuld, to the debt. 
A. bie Schulv, the debt. 


N. die Hirtin, the shepherdess. 


nine nquns 

Ace. plural like the singular. 
с 
€ 


. ben Bürgern, to the citizens. 
bie Bürger, the citizens. 


ten Schulden, to the debts. 
vie Schulven, the debts. — 


„ tie Sittinnen, the shepherdesses. 


die Degen, the daggers. G. der Hirtin, of the shepher- ter Hirtinnen, of the shepher- 

der Degen, of the daggers - dess. Р MS desses. 
denn Degen, to the’ daggers. D. ver istin, to the sheph ben Hirtinnen, to the shepher- 
die Degen, the daggers. ae dess. B desses. _ 
vie Bürger, the citizens. A. bie Sittin, the shepherdess. tit Hirtinnen, the shepherdesses, 
der Bürger, of the citizens. Mutter, mother, and Tochter, daughter, are the only femi- 


that have the terminations of the Nom. Gen. and 


They add n to the dative. — 


$ 


from precor,- postulor, 


is sometimes, Med retine 
of a noun. 


Thus, Dies iſt meiste vanen ess this is my wife's sister. 


IN LATIN.—No. ЫП. 

Ў ny e В. Bearn, D. D. А 
i ans GOVERNED BY VERBS. 

‘BRBS may govern verbs, A verb another verb when. 


* en verb is ton the first. The simplest case 
af verb-government is that Which is expressed in the general 


form or rule: à 
: rd the infinitive mood; e. g. 
‘sar maturat ab urbe ‚profleisch, 
Cesar hastens to go from. the city. 
the infinitive mood is governed eu ma- 
; mood, which. represents in the abstract 
the action: fias in the verb, may. be considered as equina 
valent in meaning to a noun, and so )pear as the object of 
the verb. Legs stead of the ECL m we mene Have a 
noun, e. g 


P oc Quen Caesar maturat 


mam. 


departure, з 


Tune poc ê may be the subject of a verb. as well as the 
"object е. Ен. 1 u 
Humanum est errare. Ё, 
To err is human, 
Le is е ‘subject to est; in sense errare is nearly the | wi 
same as the oun error, 
A noun may accompany the infinitive whether it is the 
subject or the object, е, g., 
. Sensor. Homines errare nou mirum est. 
Д For men to err i$ not wonderful. 
donor.  Séloditcem esse fortem. 
* E know that the general ts brave, 
QURE how the English construction differs from the Latin, 
and you will sve that the connecting particle iat employed 
in English has nothing to correspond with it in Latin; equall 
the indicative mood in English is на by the infinitive 
mood esse in Latin 
Should the infinitive be accompanied by an adjeetive, noun 
or pronoun- intended to complete the meaning, the accom- 
panying word must agree with the subject, if it is to be taken 
with the subjects. and with: 85 object; if itis to be taken with 
OE ‘abject ег ou 


Are en to thee, 
VE Jubeo £e esae fortem. 
È T command thee to be brave. Ф 

тё the verb governs a dative case, the accoufpanying word or 
m. may be in the datiye, e. g, r : 5 

^ Mihi negligenti esse non шш. 
2 7 I must not be negligent. E 4 

Jimy exhibit asimilar construction with an accusative : 


у to go, is unknown ій Latin. Yet, especially in the pae! 


Si foe. care to keep el, К 
The verbs with which the construction is foun are volo, 
malo, nolo, curo, permitto; also, б 
d Mem аса . ‘force . 
terno ; and again es, fac, cura, ha 
of our do, or de sure. to. 407 take care thet you, Xe. Volo; Ke. 
may stand in the subjunctive, Hpne the force of a Kind. of 
softened command or Wal, 


Indeed both constructions occur, e, g., 
Аесузалтүх. Licet Themistoclem eave oftoyum.. ~ 
у VE 
Darıve. = Themistocli ouit esse otioso: 
* It was permitted to арра tobe ‚ie, 
Let the reader study these forms, i m 
1, Cicero scripsit librum. * 
Cicero wrote a book, 

Cicero scripsisse librum dicitur, 

Cicero is said to have written. book, 
Ciceronem scripsisse librum. const 
It is agreed that Cicero wrote a bool. 

In I. Cicero is the subject to seripsit; in 2, Cicero ig the 
subject to dicitur, and scripsit is changed into scripsisse, which 
is governed by dieitur; in 3. the nominative Cicero has be. 
come the accusative Ckeronem, which is the accusative сазе: 
before tlie infinitive ee: and both the infinitive and its 
accusative are governed by the. impersomal:verb. -"conatat, г 1, 

‘Instead of the infinitive, with the accusative, some verbs 
take also the indicative with quod. e. g., T 

Gaudeo te valere, or 
Gaudeo quod vales; 
Lam glad that you are well, — 

In this ease the quod is the relative oun, the object to 
the verb gaudeo, thus I rejoice at this namely)! that yon are 

well; quod in such instances as the resent. is 3 
called a conjunction, and as a- 
garded; not the less is it traceable to 
is its essential meaning, of our that id 01 our because (be 00 
and cause) similar remarks may be made, In all his 
tical studies let the reader habituate himself to tho serutiny 
of what the Germans call Wortbildung, i. e. awordformation, us 
he will thence be kept from mere routine, mere Work 
mere verbalism, and acquire that discipline ot mind dari wi 
the study of languages is chiefly valuable, У 

The free use of the infinitive after adjectives, as, Г en LN 
the 
infinitive is sometimes found after adj , and for the most 
part in cases where the gerund might be loyed or would be 
more proper. Thus the infinitive may be found. as ident - 
on the adjectives, paratus, suetus, adsuctus; cousuetua, in- 
uetus, promptus, e; g., P 

Maesta civitas fuit, vinci insueta, 1 
The city, unused. to be conquered, ‘was sad. 

Cornelius Nepos has the phrase т Eee 
might stand thus, paratus est ad 
anch Caesar, however, use an infinitive after mss 

apad Id qued; 8 * 


The construction with ad and the passive pc in ds 
also occurs in Cieero and. Caesar, е. 8» i 


j 
"is connected rn ү 


Bene with a conjunction 
re us there is no conjunction? üt least 
in all UT the construction is e 


n such constructions may 


+ SR 


3 nied du a the nature af things, a certain tense comes 
e after another, and a certain other tense does not 


on. AM 


come properly after another; for instance, it is sense t no ? 
claro, I hear what you сау, but ne to declare Г dear what Nemo fuit. 
you said, it being supposed that in bot | Cases the time remains | Nemo erit 
present, Instead of I war what you said, the sense requires. | Nemo fuerit 
e 9:1 а past act is intended, then we may In the periph М 
declare [Acard whak yoi said, You thus seo that the tense of | The peri MM RA e 
the latter verb is goYerhed or determined by the tense of the | consists a periphrasis (hence 
former verb. ‚forıner verb is ent of the latter, | thus, amaturus Sum is Iam 
and the latter verb i ent on the former; во that ít may | dicative sum we may use sim, 
be laid down asa fact: or law that the tense of the de subjunotive'is subjected to the 
pendent verb is determined by the tense of the independent | е. g., ERES 
verb. Of course there must two verbs, and consequently’ 

two sentences; ОЁ these sentences the one may be called de- 
pendent, thie other independent, Tue verb of the dent sen- 
tence has its tense determined by the verb in tlie independent 


e E 5 ui 
aui non intelligat, Nemo foit. ~ geret, or non a 
or non intellexerit. Nemo fuerat )tellexisset.. eir 


2 


Rt 


aui non intelloeturus esset. | 


qui non intelle- d 
turus sit. E 
А 


Nemo fuerit 


Nemo fuit, 
Nemo fuit 
Nemo fuerat. 


$ 
е 
i : » 31 
is the same, - Then must "be two ‘different „ ik che tine] In English, we often put a future tense after a projent ; thus 
intended is different. Thus in the sentences эў) ° | we say, If Igo I shall see your brother. In renlity the subjunc- 
` * Nummos ogllegisse Juva ecu cud | tive clause, if уо; implies a future action, In Latin, the fu- 
Haring much money is ploasaiit. ture is expressed, for if thet mdent verb is future; 50 also 
the act is past, thie is present; consequently one verb is must the dependent-verb be, and vice versa, е, g. 
in о E verbis f the pen 80 in the sentence Tune erimus beatt, quum cupiditatim erimus exporter nis 
Seo veuee diefs. N ` Then shall we be happy schen wé shall be (ure) frus fim deros, 
ر‎ Р Hie ang that һе came. A Ut sementem feceris, ita motes. «^ m $ 
Whatis declared is not that the man affitms Пе їз coming, sense И дда FF 
that would require tue present venire, but that Ле came, venisse. 1 n ee ARE DEN 
These general grammatfent truths are recognised in Latin, V 5 
but recognised under some qualifications A. few particulars К-ду ad babet "Tram able) Хангай а aop 
are all that can here begiven. A then follows a phesont DV. ca е 07 em wil) Нар убн. S ou us 
tense, A present also follows-a future tense, when the depen- Г preceding instance, video quid agis, уоп see an. 
dent verbsis'in the subjunctive mood, for the Latins "have uo other” example of the dependence of one verb on ‘another for 
future suhjunelive, If the ine ut verb is a preterit, te its mood as well as its tense, and of the Eos which. the 
dependent verb must be a preterit subjunctive. But in Latin dependent verb is put in the subjunctive mood by the inde- 
VII ⁵ тара TE me under a eo 8 
docui means either 7 ¢aight or I have taught; in the first an , internod, Other words ace 


i other, singe the relative quid is 
act is spoken of as nferoly and absolutely past, D AA REA interposed in a similar manner, ns in rogo ut scribas, just 


f 5 canli 

ite I Pridie жа Е eat in: reliton to another iven. These зна words are eithor relatives or con- 
past act, or in relation to n present act. But docui in the junctions, Their effect in government. will best be considered. 
sense I have has a relation to the present time; I haye tele "VOCABULARY. T 


recently tau indicating: an aot which in itself or its'comse- Ms S 
quences- ee or near to the present time, Now Simulac (simul together, ас and), аз soo as s Pelopidas, BUCO 
when ou wien to know what (ense to put after docui n pro- Pelopidas; absumptus (ab and sumo) taten away, destroyed ; rudis, 
terit, you must learn whether or nct the verb is used in the e, uncultivated ; gegnitia, ae, f. idleness, sloth ; Waco, 1. Lam at Leun 
к or indefinite sense, or in the sense of a perfect-present. од а шц У па e ona ЫН с^ T4 eae 
А : E ийа; i agere, n doing. D 
b the preterit от perfect. is a perfect present, then the depen- | nolite id ae not an, bs ‘gure nol to tel; fac ut, tako care tos 
сбое; if the preterit is em- | utinam, О tal! 100104 that! may tat] velim mihi ignoscas, wond 
ou could pardon me! fere, almost; his fero verbis, words tà thts 


dent verb will be a. € 
ployed as ап dofist, then the 5 verb or verbs must be in 7 
А 
c 
or 


that 
the he „ The preterit used as an aorist is qus domos plur, aedifi. our. Ae had many howses built, this form. 
> . ealled the } t, or the preterit of narration, because it | is more usual than the infinitive after cure. en نو‎ 

is employed in historical narrative; whose, ee DI TEN , Rxtncrens.—LATIN-ENOLISH, Mr 
ps. rer а ey ORT а past. Thel p, ropublich nihil Habeo seclüere ; Haco: dioere habui; Vineore 
e = ^ ә = © | ecis, Hannibal, victoria uti nescis; Pelopidas пой dubitavit, si- 

tá A "owner d a quid agoros; | 129080 conspexit hostem, confligere ; Saguntum pergunt ire; solent 
easel ard PELS ys quid ageres; | diu cogitare omnes qui magna перона agere volunt; Mil ades 
БИР, PRES 7 1 | ЖО ы : ы insulas ad offieium- redire coegit; Postumio negotium das 
labrum үйөз | Reger. | rive. vidernm) д agleses. vatur videre ne quid respublica detrimenti caperet; Domitianus 
videre) " x bibliothecas incendio absuma теј e curavit; armis disceptari» 


Inte. rogabam coeptum est; valere malo quam dives esse; rudem: osso in poetis гк 
Konter rogar! ut seriberes] segnitiae est; licet mihi esse beato; beo te quiescere, per- 
PLOP. rogaveram 


homini vivere est eogitare ; ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes "ж 


ducimus ; hoe ipsum, nihil agere, delectat me; vivere ipsum turpe 
dueo; nt ‘quod о 
esse; fao ut in alium diem differasy si quid acciderit movi facies nt 
sciam; utinam ut culpam sie etiam suspicionem vitare potuissem ; 
utinam fam facile vera invenire possem quam fal бете; 
1 6 nollem accidisset tempus in quo perspicere possi 'ompeium, 
or the future, e gu quanti Brutum facerem ў xum, hi igni jj quiequid: veniot in 


ч E етт ;| mentem seribas velim ; senatus decrevit darènt operum congulen ne 
пз, or quid egeris; cura ut dale. "| quid respublica detrimenti capéreti me ips в oportet non 
‘or two may be useful; thus: PS mea; hi | necesse est mori a ‘eognitione effloresuat» 

CC > ; praeterea: quod hano sibi domum sedem elegit; 
2233 | tempus est majori conari coepit, hominis pro] > 
2852 | fortunas! funditus eyertérss partus sum ad navig а. 
A 38 E sunt omnis perpet? parati; ad fuctum aiunt deelamare solitum 
J 375" | Demosthenens; mersti melius erimus quum didicerimus quae 


© 
= € > 


2 < - . 
us ex POPULAR EDUCATOR. 
i modo interpretari potuero, | T verbis | miner's report," says à writer on this subject while the tunnel was 
А esse, ita t lurimas pi Means in progress, concurred with the opinion of geologists in pointing 
En oles o — pl 3 r RENTE eu that the most eligible line of the tunnel was Dy keep SER to 


the bottom of the river as the security of the work would admit. 
The first idea of the plan which occurred to the engineer, best 
calculated for ing an excayation fit for this object, under so 
overwhelming a head of a suggested by the sight of a 


ENOĻISH-LATIN. TED 
ut A 
"write concerning thy brother; we know that 


God. з); it is agreed (constat) that Demosthenes uttered piece of a keel of a ship, which had been ereded by the operations 
! 1 many words; know what thou. sayest; 1 know what thou art | bf tho worm called the'terédo, From this he coucoivod it prac- 
я Bas 4: shall fhousayest; the ES ticable, as his specification describes it, to make a ciroular opening 


of sufficient capacity at once, However, of the two modes which 
he described. he gave the preference to that of ding by 
forming simultaneously several contiguous exchvations,by means * 
of an apparatus which has been denominated the shield. "This 
shield, upon the whole, partakes of the character of a powerful 
cofferdam, applied in a horizontal instead of the vertical direction. 
It consists of twelve parallel frames lying close to each other, like 
so many volumes in a bookcase, Each frame being nearly 22 foot 
in height, is divided into three storeys; the whole presents thoro- 
foro 36 openings, or cells, It із from these cells that the niiners, 


xi cate pla rather than to seem good; they have not leisure to 


Fow det раа 
away; і ' not 


4 pt 
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A P j \ = (continued) operating by small quantities at a time, like so many teredos, arc 
POR BARING AND PUBLIC WORKS Testi y abis to erode the Ound in front, while others at бе back bring 

SE NER RE TUNNELS. . up a substantial incrastation—namely, the brick structure. For 
ROAD-MAKERS, ancient and modern, have other difficulties to con- locomotive action, each frame is provided with wo substantia) 
tend with in extending their highways beside the of rivers, resting on equally substantial shoes (not unlike snow shoes) ; 


m legs are provided with. articulations. that fit the frames for a 


It sometimes happens that, to prevent along and tedious journey 
j Г | i en, pacing movement." By the aid of this singular apparatus, the 


over а mountain or akirting its а tunnol piercing the ol 


tion serves to carry tho m one to the other with ease | work of the Thames Tunnel was finally completed. 
and expedition. . We have grown familiar wi in our | In ordinary tunnel-making through a mountain or cliff, the 
railway works, but were known long before locomotives were | plan is for tho men to make a cutting at each end, until they butt 
invented, or, as the saying is, thought of, The old тэм. up against the hill igh which the tunnel is t0.be mado ; they 
makers, who their highways over the тонн © | then gommence, by blasting and digging, sometimes only by the 
spanned broadest rivers ад leys by bridges and yia- | lattor; the bore ol the tunnel, making shafts to the surface to 
сїз, were nob асна of tunnelling, and never turned. in | admit light and air, and to be used very often as outlets for tho 
= dismay at the sight of a mountain. 8 mountains; they | rubbish. Most of.thi& is done by manual labour, with sheer 
‘bored un ere was a tunnel which | muscular energy wielding pick and shovel; the introduction of 


^ It is reported that 


Ge AER SEOTIONAL VIEW OF THE THAMES TUNNEL. . -< ER M. 


conveyed wai iousand feet in length ; there | gunpowder in the blasting of the rock is a method of 
was. e i any e ө ма at Marseilles, ider and | the work, which has i angers and disadvantages; but in our 
longer than the tunnel under the Thames. Thore was a tunnel | mechanióal age, wherein man's attribute of invention is Lnd 
more than Half a mile long on the road from Naples to Puzzuoli. | so thoroughly exercised, the labour of tunnelling is expedited, an 
And thore were several drainage tunnels, of various lengths, but | human toil abridged, by machinery. Some years ngo there was 
all ably constructed, built on scientific principles, triumphs of | a machine introduced, whieh—in soft, earthy matter, at all evente 
Md ЧЧ skill, What was there in the whole world those old scooped out à pathway through a hill with considerable facility. 
vietorious Tori дв failed to accomplish? = . Ё ‚| This machine, however, neyer came into general use, “America 
canal tunnels were well known long before rail. | has contributed two borers to*tho progress of the art of tunnellin 
nnol on the Thames and | The last of these is described as “ having been invented and fal 
half in length; there is the | cated at Hartford. There is, in the first place, a steam е! 

Canal, mor threo | of sixty horse power; this moves four piston rods horizontally; 
one of those ich | these rods move four stout half-cirenlar. pin &nd these plates 

the : j бїтїп blades. The four 


* 


аши 


fenced Cornish miner, | са 1 
was | In , a machine 
Bad used, : ge b'a number 
of. "were arrangi 
ou ead 
án i 
xp Wee à 


E 


and com. 
drove the 
Масе 150 


149 е 
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A THE ORANG-OUTAN—THE CHIMPANZEE—THE BABOON, 
l Tux following facts, illustrative of the structure and character | she contrived to escape from her chain, d ER to ascend 
of theorang-autan, may be added to the information conveyed | with wonderful agility, the beams and óblique rafters of the 
in our last lessen. A female orang-outan, brought into Hol- building. She manifested extraordinary muscular power, for 


2 = : the efforts of four men were necessary to acccomplish her 
land from the island of Borneo, was placed in the menagerie recapture. Two men were obliged to seize her by the legs, and a 


of the Prince of Orange. Her appearance was somewhat me- third by the head, while the fourth fastened a collar round 
lancholy, but she loved company, particularly that of the | her body. During the time she was at liberty she had, 
persons to whose care ' 


| 
| 


. amongst other pranks, 


| 
| 
| 


she was committed, 


"was observed to throw 


herself on the ground, . 


as if in distress, and 
was heard to utter the 
most doleful cries, 
But if her keeper sat 
near heron the ground, 
'she would take the hay 
of her Bed, arrange it 
by her side, and, with 
the greatest anxiety 
and affection, invite 
him to take his place 
there. She was taken 


young, and on her first 


arrival, she was only 
two feet and a half 
high, and there was 
but little hair on any 


part of the body, ex- 


cept the back and arms. 
On the approach „of 
winter she became 
thickly covered; and 
the hair on the back 
was, at least, six inches 
in length. The whole 
animal was then of a 
chesnut colour, except 
the skin of the face 
and the paws, which 
was somewhat of a 
reddish: mouse colour. 

Most commonly she 
walked on all fours; 
but she could also walk 


= erect, At such times 


the difference between 
these creatures and 


man, was very easily 


perceived, particularly 
in reference to. the 
meays of locomotion. 
Her feet were not usu- 
ally extended, but the 
toes were curved be- 
neath in such a man- 


ner that she темей 


chiefly on the outer 
sides of her feet. Once 


VOL. III. 


The Chimpanzee. 
* 


Am 


taken the cork from 
a bottle of Malaga, 
drank the wine to the 
last drop, and then 
returned the bottle to 
its place, 

She would eat of 
almost every kind of 
food that was given 
to her; but she lived 
chiefly on bread, roots, 
and fruits. Of carrots 
and strawberries she 
was particularly fond; 
she also liked eggs, 
breaking the shells 
with- her teeth, and 
then sucking gur the 
contents, ^ When 
strawberries were 
given to her on a plate, 
she would take them 
up one by one with a 
fork, and thus put 
them into her mouth, 
while she held the 
plate with the other 
hand, She would eat 
meat that was cooked, 
but was not fond of 
raw flesh. Her usual 
drink was water а 
glass of which she 
would carry to her 
mouth, in the same 
way as а human being. 
She would also drin] 
very eagerly allsorts of 
wine, and particularly 
Malaga. 

She would present 
her hand to conduct 
the people who came 
to visit her, and walk 
as gravely along with 
them as if she formed 


S of the ne E 
s yt 


he would frequent! 
sit with persons at 
dinner, where she 
would ~ unfold her 
towel, wipe her lips, 
use readily a fork or a 
spoon, pour her liquor 


into a glass, and make 
it touch that of a per- 


son who drank along 
with her. When in- 
vited to take tea, she 
would bring a cup and 
saucer, place them on 


63.—N.S, 


~ 


the table, put in 
before che dr: 


"éhimpanzee, like 
n Mate enë- 
a confov ue 
proved за", copious 
“source df the maryel- 
-Jous to those who have 
been led by interest or 
pleasure to cater for 
the eredulo 
greater fi 
‘biped or upright. 
parcem ion than the 
oräng-outan, and the 
facial angle ДА ip = 
the one formed of two 
lines, one descending 
from the forehead to 
‚the mouth, and the 
other passing from that 
point to the opening 


of the ear), is consider. ж 


“ably less than it is in 
the latter animal. The 
axms of the chimpan- 
200 mre. Tong, its 
thumbs are larger and 

more serviceable than 

‚those of the orang- 
ошап, Other differ- 
ences in Structure 
show clearly that there i 
animals, X 


"Many years ago, a chimpanzee was caught in Angola, and 
brought to England, He was soon tamed, and became one of 


the gentlest creatures. 


monkeys in the ғ 


with them, fn many 


=H 


inane. d Ы 
aT Ж 


ER 


LESSONS IN 


now proceed to a eonelusio: 
It the several nouns whi 
dist 
p 


ter 8, grandfathe 

pL ifferent: statement 
dn ert 

it is deel ne 


the relation expressed В 


between them severally, e 


My son'swwife's sister s hushand has arrived ; that is, thé /usband. 
3 


of bis getions this creature displayed 


i By Josx R. Зза, D.D. 

" yc EM 2 T 

9 Emour last lesson, we treated y fully of the important! 
i gine d уе showed 


idea or faet, then thi 


er ger 
kato 
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THE POPULAR EDUCATOR. & ^ 
fi i ol | considerable sagacity. A suit of clothes was made for him, in 
po er 18 the wearing of which, after awhile, he took great delight. Any 
"words from her master, but part of this dress which~he could not put on by himself, he 
y would bring in his paws to some of the ship's company for 
assistance, He would lie down at night in his bed, place his 
hend on the pillow, and pull up the bed-clothes to keep himself 
warm, in the same manner as a human eing. > 
The last of the chimpanzees on which we have looked, is the 
one in the gardens of the Zoological Society. It was, howeyer, 
very unwell, and was constantly watched With great attention 
by its keeper. It was very carefully wrapped up, and had all 
the aid that could be afforded by medical attendance and skill; 
but these seemed to be unayailing. The keeper feared then 
that it would not live, but it has now survived the attack from 
which it was suffering for several weeks; we may hope, there- 
fore, that it will yetserve not merely to gratify, but to instruct 
its numerous and eager visitors. The first chimpanseo 
exhibited. by the so- 
cioty arrived im 1835. 
Several sbécimens suc - 
ceeded it, but none 
"of them were equal 
in size or intelligence 
nto Jenny, who 
died in 1845, and 
whose remains are - 
preseryed in che Mu- 
sexum. 
> "he appearance of 
the baboon in at once 
grotesque and. formid- 
able, In Slam, these 
animals “frequently 
sally forth in astonish- 
ing multitudes to at- 
* tack the-villiiges, when 
the labourors are occu- 
-pied in the rico harvest. 
They then plunder the 
dwellings of all the 
"eod on which they 


the orani 


" Н Li x сап lay their hands; 

уь < S iens ng and roots 

i 3 orm their principal 
; 2 ‚Ж Young FONS: ۴ 1, food, and 2 obtain 


a - these they often com- 
mit the most violent outrages on those who oppose them. 
The dog-faced baboons, inhabiting various parts of Asia and 
Africa, usually associate in vast companies. When travellers 
pass near their haunts, they run to the nearest trees, shake 
| the boughs very vehemently, and chatter very loudly. They 


s a specific difference between the two 


Не: would even embrace, with the 


^ greatest tenderness, those persons whom he knew on board the | are very powerful animals, and they frequently commit such 
vessel which oat 1 him over. Although there were several 
ip, yet on no occasion would he associate 


depredations in cultivated grounds, that the, proprietors have 
armed men constantly on the watch, fo prevent them from 
plundering. : ^ x 


\ TA 


ГА 


fx» 


ENGLISH.—No. XLIX 


non 


cl 


“No, I dow’ “at the auction, 


‚did wot sell it me. at, has Richards 
i = = 20 E you vh Буз 1 
books; that; в wenn? “Certainly.” “ Well, then, you 
müstshow by thé apostrophe that Richard is in the possessive — 5 
thus, ‘I have bought a book of Richard's; what you bought is a 
book of Richard's, that is, one of Richard's books.” 3 
„ Thare been the more particular with this idiomatic phrase, becatse 
imperfect grammarians, fancying something wrong, sometimes 


attempt improvements by writing such instances without the sign 
of the possessive case, 


wes destroyed, In the fo 


ert shared betw 


'genitive or possessiye case subsisting | 


9 


i е * А. LESSONS IN ENGLISH." ^ ; та ж 


* em Yon lee careful not to u idi the св genitive | Mother's;.a. быа > жубайын gender, singular gne 
` ап abbreviation of the verb i e : e ets to tho. 
h „ that,” КАДЫН, spem - ER IR Lx 
where s is an abbreviated or shortened form of is, the abbrevia- | Aud, a conjunction. 
tion being made tor the mke of the rhythm or the length of the 4, ‘the indefinite artigle. 


* 


line. <O! EO Father's, a common im masculine gender, е dee м 
2 " ST TA (by anticipatie y sessive case, governe tare, according 
1 fe Oy 22 tion), x Care, a common nom, of the neuter: gender, formin; 
m ther i the Leg or wur n genitive ease; derness the compound sulject.to the verb desi А 
Explan: оп. By governing the relation of dependence is meant, | Bestow, a verb, in the present time or tense, having. ie 
r5 "s man's eit took the house 5 my fie Here ке or nominatire case the two nouns, ийеле and car. 1 st 
are three instances of government or dependence ; 1. man's On, a preposition, governing me, according to the rule “nouns 
where man's is dependent on 0%, the word man being changed: ^ e 1 may be HE on en Sana 5 
into man's by the: force of wife; 2. took the house; where house tHe | Ме, a pronoun depending on the prepos ition on, EIE % 
object is | dependeat on the verb took ; 3. ‚from my father; where the rule, &c, 
Sather is | dependent on or is governed by the preposition from, : the, the definite article, qualifying gift. = AVE 
То the rule, then, abovegiven may now be added these :— Bot, an adjective, qualifying guts. ч 
2, The oljed of a'verbis that person or thing on which the action Gifts, a common noun, in the neuter gender and the СТА nun- 
E ш, ji ie olject of ofa Tero je that person e thing on Vieh e. 
| a rn уез Be dependent on prepositions as well! action of the werh ЕПА” 
| Me RUM ; „a preposition, forming with world, the Normaj-Frencli 
‘These syntactical remarks are designed to prepare the way forthe|.. "' “genitive that is, the prepositio overgs world, accor din 
systemate afi of syntax, or the five of Uu on which d o The van le, 8 of govengs a N 
we shall enter in due time, This, a demonstrative pronoun, qualifying world, 
Exznciscs.— COMPLETE. ANTT “World, a common noun of the neuter gender and in the їйї, 


2 number, governed b; the reposition ef ordi tothe, 
You must Ue him. at arm s. xum “atts N 5 PE 2 5 x 


Ir gs ois larger than a * rule, Ke. 
| в be: Queen's саг is the finest i 
| Datzlotisni В of Peter "s Great, pos ‘of Russia, was stained by |. Words with ir рет тинн, for the үм e de, 


many Yicee, The girl's mother gave money to the boy's aunt, tences, 


“ The warmth of the sun and the mild light of the moon are very F. R. МЕ er We 
beneficial, The tog of the mountain and the bottom of the valley | Disqualify for, . dis nat, qualis, liko, Ju 
are pleasant in rent ways, ‘The prince's son married the Disqualify or, - die, not, satis, enough 
{ baron s daughter, For Eust wa e refused to pay the tax. | Dissent from, dis, differently, sentio, J think 
f The 0 of ‘the duchess . The duchess's car- | Distinet from, between dis, diferenily, tinguo,-Z dy? 
i riage stops the way, L saw the ba eae at Maud James's Palace, At 5 of, dis, not, trywsian, to confide 
| Saint Jamesa tice gates sat three beggars. Have you seen | Divest of, dis, not, vestis, a garment 
* Saint Peter's? No, but I have surveyed Saint Paul's. In à month's | Divide between, (two) Y dis, diferenuy, vido (obsolete), T 
|. time I shall be in London, After two years’ travelling we reached] among (many) ӯ separate 4 
i home, Are you going to your aunt's ball? No, lam going to. а | yy fDutten, to be yoolish,. delhi ichs, 
i ball at my aunt's, given by my brother, Milton's Paradise Lost is | Dote on, 1. comp. doze 1 
4 a fne poem, but some prefer Dante’s Divina Comedia, I have | Doubt of, Я Dubium, dows 
| marrje the old man’s daughter, L Dweil in, Wit Kr Dvaeler, to tarry, to gta 
|. “ 
„et time ‚ennobles and degrades each line ; B 0 * 
% ива кши Ol 1 Ir we look:at the ety ae Be dive (Lala ad 4o, wid 
y ғ we look dt ology of the wor etie " 
Now Jove suspends hie golden sonles in air, jacio I throwor Puls we find that an adjective is a word which is 
| Weighs t the men's wits against the lady’s hair.” —Pope _ 
ah ee ey, put to another. This i is not a specific de equally well 
se Your ` m may it be said that а pronoun or a prepositio is a word put to 
Wien frd то Shiraz wells: pont tay gef, Сода i К Мыш; Failing in the etymology, we mußt: look to the sense for 
A wies a feither, aud a clilef's атой; information, Take the following phrases : j^ ^ 
An honest man'sthe noblest work of God." — Pepe, é 
| : Write linen pleases the eye. 
[ ч * T arend thee, fate, relentless and severe, Long days come In summer. 
] With all a робе, hüsband's, father's fear. Burns. Tall men are often weak. 


Exwmeisss, INCOMPLETE, - Here we find the words white, Yong, and tall related in the samo 

way to the several nouns linon, days and men, And the former 
Johns wie ‚has been here. Henrys wifes sister is ill, Go | words are related to the latter so as to ‘ascribe to them a certain. 
and get measured for a suit of clothes. The boys top quality, that їз to tell us of what kind or sort they are; thus the 
"boys hats have been burnt. Edward Bulwer) Zinn spoken of is clean not dirty, the days are ong not short, the 
„Jo lens nen work called “My Novel” is very interesting: The men are (ай! and not of low statio. These three words then assign 


1 n ЗЕЕ ers ee Be the quality of the three neuns before which they are placed. vede 
„ masters? 5 i comes o my aunis and I go there. Captain these three words gre commonly called adjectivess . nthe gales 
the North Pole was sen Jen e That book | that it is the function (осе) of IN chen BEI 


А Di pu 7 FAST Xo eer nouns, An potire mex е Dior s that 
"Pe 3 


is, a word w states Ren va X noun, a the adjective. 
: RE BT 8 узо 
оез it answer in o ha A of what kind? Thus, in che instances 


amusing. ven above, lina of what kind? Answer, Che; What kind ot 
h Scotts. Pot 6950 ‚Answer, dong. What kind of men? Answer, fall. But 
antiq what out of. eines or ing word depends for ithe word qualified. 
E i is for the КОСО their own making. ‚The House of Wes; eant ca з оао ө 
Lords diets greatly from the Lords house. 5 : 
ў having no sense until 
von add tower, or here is then, you now sce; sortie: 
reason for the hame e. а added word, inasmuch. вз. 


the adjeotiyehus no in lent, meaning, and soquires шиший. 
ж only in union Wich a nun. iau 
: „As added words, adjectives come into existence apie, nouns ta 


the me dins es of this World. 
A, the indefinite article Шыр mete. а 
€ 


> E z € 


P . 
» = 
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ih, in thee very atre they are ae enge Ae there 

fore, are in ree of о origin. This із seen 

f : a greater degree of discrimination 

2 bd qualities nd i fan is quer in the ht 
‘nouns, A noun, in giving a name to an object, describes i 

Of QR" hus the word man characterises,an intelligent being. 

‘under the general term man stand many individual men. These 


individual men om each other; some are tall, some short; 
| osi even some young, some old; some black, 
zome White. The one class is subdivided into many classes, and 
the signs of these classes are severally given by adjectives. The 
adjective, in consequence, implies an advanced state of mental 
culture, since it is the expression of somewhat minute mental dis- 
crimination. _ 2 
The adjective, I have intimated, has no meaning by itself. “А 
red—'" are senseless words, but “a red orange "" conveys an idea. 
The widest signifffation is given to an adjective by ee to it 
the word thing, as, “ a good thing; a bad thing. Hence, you see 
how near the adjective stands in sense to the noun, for thing isa 
very indefinite term. Indeed the adjective and the noun alike 
denate qualities. Thus, a swift stream is © a swift or rapid йом” 
(of water). The noun stream describes the flow of the water, as 
you may see, in the fact that you cannot with propfiety speak of 
a flowing stream, inasmuch as it is in the very nature of a stream 
to flow, and flowing or to flow is involved in the term stream itself. 
But you can say a sti? siream, because swift. adds a description to 
` the description already given, telling you how the stream flows, 
Thus the noun stream sets forth the quality of flowing, and the 
adjective swift sets forth the quality of swiftness. The noun and 
the adjective indeed describe qualities in different ways; the noun 
. describes а quality in the abstract; the adjective describes a quality 
In the concrete. Abstract aud concrete are logical terms. Abstraot 
(from the Latin abs from, and traho Z draw), represents a quality 
as drawn away or standing apart from any particular object ; white- 
ness is an abstract word, as it-describes the quality white: consi- 
dered alone that is, apart from any subject. Concrete (Latin con 
(eum) with, and cresco T grow) is a term which speaks of qualities 
in upion with subjects, e. g. an oofavo, what? Volume; an octavo 
ds clavo describes a certain quality as belonging or attached 
Cconerete) to а book here called a volume, Abstract and concrete 
terms then-nre nearly related, In truth, a concrete term passes into 
ap abstract term merely by taking the termination ness ; as good, 
good-ness. So nearly are concrete and abstract terms related that 
they are sometimes used for one another. -In the Hebrew, a very 
early and a primitive language, concrete terms or adjectives are 
comparatively few, their office being frequently discharged by 
i abstract terms or nouns, In English, adjectives are occasionally 
used us nouns, thus“ elder“ in the singular, becomes in the plural 
“the elders," The ease with which adjectives become nouns is 
exemplified in such propet names as Mr. Brown, Afr. White, Mr. 
Short, Mr. Long, &c. Nouns also perform the part of adjectives, 
as “a fh slice,” “a silver spoon,” ^a gold pin. т 


ae 


call | tie names of coins, are, in general, excepted fi 
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LESSONS IN GERMAN,—No: LII. 


$15, OBSERVATIONS ON THE DECLENSION OF COMMON NOUNS. 
(1) Some have No sINGULAR : as, in the following list: 


Soften, ant Unfofter, costs. 
Kriegsläufte, events of war 
Leute, people, folks. 

Maſern and Rötheln, measles. 


Aeltern (Eltern), parents, 
Ahnen, ancestors. 

Alpen, alps. 

Annaten, first fruits. 


Beinkleider, small clothes, Molten, whey. 

Blattern, small-pox, Oſtern, Easter, 
Brieſſchaften, letters, papers Pfingſten, islands, 
Einkünſte, revenue. Ranke, tric! € 
Faſten, Lent, fasts: ғ Repreffalien, reprisals. 


Berien, Holidays. 
Fußſtapfen footsteps. 


Schranken, bounds, 
Speſen, expenses. 


Gebrüder, brothers. Sporteln, fees. 

Gefalle, rents. Spolien, spoils. + n 
Geſchwiſter, brothers and sisters. Studien, studies, B 
Gliedmaßen, the limbs. Traber or Treber, husks, less. 
Händel, quarrels. Trümmer, ruins, _ XT 
Heſen, dregs, yeast. Truppen, troops. 

Hoſen, trow ers. 7 Weinachten, Christmas. 
Sufignien, marks, badges. Zeitlaufte events of the times. 


Kalvaunen, entrails, Zinſen, interest of money. 


deute merely expresses plurality of persons. In this it differs 
from Wenſchen “(human з) which has rı -to the kind or 
species, as also from Männer (7 ен) which denotes particularly 
the sex, Those compounds, however, of which, in the singular, 
Mann forms the last part, take generally, in the plural, geute in- 
stead of Männer, thus, 

Singular. - . 
Arbeitsmann, workman ; 
Edelmann, nobleman ; 
Kaufmann, merchant; Sanfeute, merchants. — - 
Landmann, countryman ; алуа, countrypeople: © 

The distinctive difference between Leute and Männer may be 
forcibly shown by reference to the words Eheleute and Eheminuer- 
Eheleute means married people ; Ehemänner signifies ied men, 
i. е. husbands. з 

(2) Some have хо PLURAL, according to the following heads: 

a. Generic names of material substances; аз, tat Wott, gold; 
Silber, silver; Eifen, iron; Ke. 

b. General terms and those expressive of abstract ideas; as, 
Raub, pillage; Ruhm, glory; das Vieh, cattle ; Vernunft, reason ; 
Stolz, pride; Kälte, cold; &с. 5 afe { 

с. Some names of plants; as, der Kohl, the cabbage; Gepfen, 
hops; Kreſſe, eresses ; &c. 6 : 

d. All infinitives employed as nouns, as also all neuter ad- 
jectives so employed; as, Leben, life; Verlangen, wish; das Weiß, 
white; &c. А 

e. Nouns, for the most part, dei 
weight or measure; as, Bund, bum: 
degree; Pfund, pound; olf, an inch, 

Itshould be uoted that words expressing q 
weight or measure, Sten aes by nu 
more than one, are rarely found in the plural. - 
we say, neun Klafter, nine fathoms; hundert Gre 
grees; &c., where, though the numeral expri 
one, the noun of measure is still in the singular 
minines ending in e and words denoting periods 


ue 


Plural. 
Atbeitsleute, workpeople 
Grelleute, noblemen. 


the comparative condition, benget | (3. Some, in the plural, have two roams; Wu 
‘many other objects, that is, 0 Longest may | general, different, though kindred signification h 
t the superlative conditi h аз the object that is following examples: GER de > 
5 es, that is, beco veto all others, Here, Singular. PROG 
Y i ositive, long ; the comparative, 8 ECC 
be a ge a ves » Band, Babe, bonds, fetters; Vander, ribbons: x. 
perlative degree, де A “Danke, benches... Banfen, banks (of com- 
the common phraseo| * DE 


> 


ing the positive Be a 


degree of comparison, 


3 
` b 


— = s f 5 Е 5 r 
The singular of this is bas (neufer) Band. E; det 
we have another form; Bände, volumes. EE 
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Singular; 2 Plural. a 
tet Bogen, Bogen, sheets of paper; Bogen, arches, bows. 
vas Ding, Dinge, things in general; Dinger, little creatures. 
der Dorn, Dornen, kinds of thorn; Dörner, thorns (more 
* ap Fu , * than one). 
der Buf, Füße, Er : б, E fneasures). 
das Geſicht, Geſichte, Visions, sights; Я A 
tat pos Horne, sorts of horn; Hörner, horns (more 
UN than one). 
das Holz, Holze, sorts of wood; Hölzer, pieces of wood. 
der Laden, Laden, shutters; ben, shops. 
das Land, Lande, regions ; Lander, states. 
bas Mahl, Mahle, marks, seasons; Mahler, meals. 
der Mann, Männer, men; Mannen, vassals. 
der Mond, Monden, months; Monde, planets. d 
der Ort, Orte, places (any); Oerter, places (parti - 
v x eular). 
tie Sau, Sauen, wild boars; Saute, swine. › 
rer Schild, Schilde, shields; Schilder, + sign-boards. . 
die Schnur, Schnüre, tapes; Schnuren, 5 
У wert 2 aw. 
der Strauß, Strauße, nosegays; Straußen, ostriches. 
das Wort, Wörter, words (more than Worte, words (in con- 
^ one); struction), 
der Zoll, Zolle, inches; ‚Zölle, tools. 


$. 16. FOREIGN NOUNS, 


(1) Some ‘nouns introduced into the German from fereign 
languages, retain their original terminations unaltered: as, ter 
Merkus, д physician; plur. Merici, physicians; басит, deed; 
Barta, deeds. These are from the Latin. è 

(2) Some masculines and neuters from the French and the 
English, merely affix ¢ to the genitive singular, which is retained 
in all the cases of the plural; as, nom, ber Lord, the lord; 
gen, des Lors, of the lord; plur. tie fortê, the lords, Ke from 
the English; der Chef, the chief; gen. des Chefs, of the chief; plur. 
die Сус, the chiefs, &e. from the French, 

(3) But foreign nouns, for the most part, drop the termina- 
tions peculiar to the language whence they come, and substitute 
those characteristie of the German, Some accordingly, are 
found to be declined after the old declension, some after the 
new, and others, again, partly after the one and partly after the 
other. , 

9. 17. 
„ (1) Foreign nouns of the neuter gender, as also most of the 
'masculines are of the old declension. 

(2) Among the masculines must be noted those nppellations 

of persons ending in the following terminations: ` 
д al; as, Kardinal, cardinal. E ES 


FOREIGN NOUNS OF THE OLD DECLENSION. 


‘at; as, Notar, notary, 

an; as, Kaftellan, castellan. 
aner; as, Dominikaner, dominican. 
iner; as, Benetiftiner, benedictine. 


To which may be added Abt, abbot; Propft, provost; Bayh, 
Beer cones bishop ; Mayor, mayor; Spion, spy; Patron, patron; 
me have, in the plural, he form et (t FD; аз, Hotpital, 
©, hospital; Kamſſol, waistcoat; Regiment, regiment; 
parliament; plur. Sotpitäfer, hospitals; Spitäler, hos- 


Niger chairs Ghee, choral 
choir ; , choral- 
pital; Kanal, canal; Сар, 
Kloſter, cloister; Marſch, marsh ; 


Meraft, morass; Palat, palace; SBapft, pope; Propi, provost; 
plur. Aebte, abbots: Altes, altars 5 381142, bishops ; Ke. 
$ 18. FongiGN NOUNS or THE NEW DECLENSION, 
а) To declension belong all foreign nouns of the 
feminine nd nearly all masculines which are the ap- 


I in the gular, at Sate 


pellations of persons, The latter are chiefly those ending in the 
following terminations; Teu 
^. cat, Bs, обі, advocate. > "Ee 
s ant; as, јап adjutant. Bel bs 
ent; as, Stubent, student, 1 
it; as, Katholik, Catholic, Halt 
$ aft; as, Phantaſt, humorist. 
їй; аз, Juriſt lawyer. SUE 
oft; 
et; 
it; 


аз, 

аз, Staroſt, Polish magistrate. - 

as Port, poet. Lus 

р as, Jeſuit, Jesuit. E 85 

» ot; as, Idiot, idiot. S E NP QI 

е; as, Eleve, pupil, Ad 

log; as, Theolog, theologian. Ы 
Topf; аз, Philofopý, philosopher. TREND 
nom; as, Uftronom, astronomer. 

(2) To these may be added some other foreign masculines ; 
as, der Elephant, the elephant; der Dukat, the ducat; der Komet, 
the comet; ber Planet, the planet; der Konſonant, the consonant ; 
der Prinz, the prince; ber Tyrann, the tyrant. 


$ 19. . FOREIGN NOUNS PARTLY OF THE'OLD- AND PARTLY Or 
Е THE NEW DECLENSION. 


(1) These are, first, neuters ending in fiv} as, das Pajo, the 
passive; gen. Paſſivs, of the passive; plur. Paſſiven, the passives; 
—secondly, titles of males in or; as, Doctor, a doctor; gen. Doctors, 
of a doctor; plur. Doctoren, doctors;—thirdly, neuters ending 
infi, il and um, which also, often have i before the en of the 
plural; as, Kapital, a capital; plur. Sapitafiem, capitals; Sofii, n. 
fossil; plur. Бої йеп, fossils; Studium, study; plur; €tubien, stu- 
dies;—fourthly, the following masculines, Aſterisk, asterisk; 
Diamant, diamant; Faſan, pheasant ; Kapaun, capon ; Import, im- 
port; enfuf, consul; Muskel, muscle; Pantofel, slipper; Prafekt, 
prefect; Pfalm, psalm; Rubin, ruby; Staat, state; Thor, gate; 
Traktat, treatise; Zins, rent; to which add Inſekt, insect; Atom, 
atom; Pronom, pronoun; Statut, statute, and Verb, verb; which 
are neuters. * 

$720. DECLENSION of PROPER NOUNS. Й 
Singular number.. 


(1) Names of males and females, except when the latter 
terminate in e, take s to form the genitive, which is their only 
variation ; as, ‚ З 
N. Heinrich, Henry. 

G. Heinrichs, of Henry. 
D. Heinrich, to Henry. Eliſabeth, to Elizabeth. 

А. Seintid; Henry. ае, Elizabeth. 

It is customary with some writers to affix en to the dative and 
accusative of proper names; butthe better usage distinguishes 
these cases by prefixing the article; us, nom. Leſſing, Lessing; 
gen. Leſſings, of Lessing; dat. tem Leſſing, (instead of geffingen), 
to Lessing; acc. ten effing, (instead of Eeffingen), Lessing. E 

(2) Names of females ending in e, as also of males ending in 
8, fi, ſch. x or z from the genitive in ens; as, 


Elisabeth, Elizabeth. 
Eliſabethe, of Elizabeth. 


N. uic Louisa. Leibnitz, Leibnitz. Voß, Voss. 

G. Luijens, of Louisa, Leibnitzens, of Leibnitz. Voſſens, of Voss. 
D. feto Louisa. Leibnitz, to Leibnitz. Voß, to Voss. 

А. fuijfe, Louisa, Leibnitz, Leibnitz. Voß, Voss. 


The genitive, dative ahd accusative of names ending in a, are 
sometimes formed by adding respectively ens and en after 
dropping thea; as, Diana, Diana; gen, Dianens of Diana; dat: 
Dianen, to Diana; acc, Dianen, Diana, The termination ent, 
sometimes suffers contraction; as, Voß s, Voss's; feibnig’s, Leib- 
nitz's. pem 1 

(3) Names whether of males or females, 
an article, are indeclmable; as, 

N. ber Schiller, the Schiller. 
б. ves Schiller of the Schiller 
; to the Schiller; 


die Rufe, the Louisa, 


ions of form, either in the sin- 


[1 
© 


ig the unaccented terminations. 


е2 = X 
> 
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e ши an ade: or a prepo- 


а 


S IN THE “PLURAL, 
in the plural, conform, 


being varied Bes to the old de- 

the feminines u to the 
E imes the plural is made "(he addition Eo # to the sin- 
dar; аз, bit Schillers, the J die Berbers, the Herders. 
ending in o add for the. s ne, or nen; as, Cato, Cato; 
nom, plur. Catone, or Gatonen, the Catos збе, 

2) Their inflection is in nowise by the presence of 
г the article, nor do the айга) хови a, o, u, au, ever assume 
the Umlaut. 2 


i rim 

a 7 A ‚dhe-Leibnittes.: bie Schlegel the Schlegels. 
ver Leibnitz, of the Leibnitzes. dr Schlegel, of the Schlegels. 

5, ten Qeibnigen, to the Leibnitzes. den Schlegeln,tothe Schlegels. 
die inis, the tees? die Schlegel, the Schlegels. 


vie ifet, the die Annen, the Annes. 

G. ber Luiſen, of the Louisas. ver Annen, of the Annes, 
De ‚per Quifen, to the Louisas, , den Annen, to thé Annes. 
A. Ме Quifen, the Louisas. | tic Annen, the Annes, 


E DAE РдорЕй sames oF ‘couyrates, orrmes, &c. 


(0) Proper names of places admit no changes of form for the 
of елый the кшн 8, to the 
singular; as, Berlin; gen. ins, of Berlin. 

It, however, pm word. end in а sound not easily ad- 

miting an s after it, the case is di ished by placing before 

3t anoun preceded by the article; or it is expressed by the prep. 

Example, die Stabt Mainz, the city Mayence. Der König 


p 


оге, their сазе "mod number] 


ge: mules for the declension of common 
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> х e Я 
| “By Jou R. Вла, BD, 
verbs AND RELATIVES. 


In compound sentences one of the members may be intro- 
duced by a relative; v ga is called а relative member, or clause, 


e. g., 


Is, qui ER, favet ingeniis ; E 
He who pcne all things patronises talent, 


where qui omnia tei ‘et is a relative member, во called be- 
cause it is introduced by qui. The sentence is obviously made 
up of two sentences, as may be thus seeh in RR examples : 


"CHIEF SENTENCE, 
т" ee ung 
Is favet i ingenijs. 
RELATINE SENTENCE. 
S qui omnia tenet, ^io 
CHIEP SENTENCE: RELATIVÉ SENTENCE, 


Caesar in Ines Ambianorum pervenit | qui se el dediderunt. 
Caesar came into the territories of the Ambiani, who surrendered to him. 


Virtuti opera danda est | eine qua virtutem assequi non possumus, 
То virtue we must pay attention, without which all are aN to attain wirt / e. 


In these cases, the relative merely qualifies the meaning. 
These therefore are Alustrationg of qualification, and not 07 
government, But besides qualifying, a relative in union with a 
verb, or what is called а dependent relative, may govern the 
verb which is in a state of dependence, The dependent verb 
must be in the dependent, or what iscommonly called the sub- 
junctive (subjoined) mood. The general rule may be stated 
in these words : A relative dependent olause takes its verb in the stb. 


н eg of Prussia. Die Einwohner von Paris, the 


er E] 23. One. 


(D When several er nimes to che same per- 
son, and wor preceded. by the article, come together, the last one 
only is due) as, Johann Chriſtoph Adelungs Sprachlehre, John 
‚Christopher Ade! lung's grammar :—if, however, the article pre- 
cede, none of them undergo change; as, tie Werke des Johann 
Gottlob Herder, tue Works of John Gottlob Herder. 

(2) When a common and a proper name of the same person, 
preceded by the article, concur, the common noun alone is in- 
flected; as, der Gov tef Könige Ludwig, the death of king 
Louis: if no article precede, the mae noun is declined; as, 
König Lud wigs Tod, king Louis’ d 

When. the word Serr is used Ee & ‘proper noun, it is de- 
clined; as, Herrn Schlegels Gerichte, not Herr Schlegels Gedichte, 
Schlegel's poems 
iv (3) When a T. name is separated from а family name 

en en von, the “Christian name only ad- 
mits Pa iic сда ш von et the 
itive 


dl den, 
ge herds grew wild. 
em heay'nly grace 
5 till 95 ang 


Whi о 
And God hims 


Junctive mood, Observe that the construction. implies: two 
things, namely, that the SIME is a and that the 
clause is a relative clause; merel; сатса relative clause does not 
SUME а RE mo A 
already seen, may be in the 
eio hoc sif. Я 
€ I do ani t thie is. 


Here s sitis in the subjunctive mood by the force. of scio 
The sentence consists of two members or two sentences, ора 
hoc est tale, and scio hoc esse tale; the two put together 
make scio quid hoe sit. Note that the Latin sit is represented 
by the English is ; consequently in relative ndent clauses 
you must turn the Latin subjunctive into an 

tive, and the English indicative into a subjunctive. 
The phrase nescio quid hoe scit may ber er 

rect question; thus, quid est hoo? what is that? nescio, Т 
know пої; or, in full, mescio guid hoc sif. Indirect questions 
have the second verb in the subjunctive mood. 


The usages of the а mood in Latin, which are nu- 


en 


to use the relative pronoun, or 
quod, quin, quun. $ 

In what is called the obliqua ia. oratio | 
the verb in the subjunctive лм dae 
5 ‚ takes 
simply 


HEEL Зарга : 


po 1, ORATIO RECTA. yt 9. ORATIO OBLIQUA, 

| Quid restat si neque ex equia pe. Equites alius alium, increpantes 
pimus hostem, neque pedites quaerel id deinde 3 
quidquam momenti feoimus? Quam: e mequeex ent hostem, 

| tertinm expectamus pugtam? . neque pedites quidquam momenti 

1 К WF eisen? Quam tertiam expectarent 

I What remains, if. we have neither pugnam? 7 у; 

I driven the enemy with oug е gatos 

| done any thing 0 de Y The infantry, vepróaching each. 

| 

| 

| 


infantry? Can we expect a third other, inquired—What then re- 

mained, if they had neither driven, 

ms. Je. É є 

In the second, or obligua oratio, where the same facts are 
арр of, and where the facts are spoken of as dependent оп 
the compl and inquiry of the infantry, the verbs are all 

in the subjunetive mood, while in the recta oratio, or inde- 
pendent manner, they are all in the indicative. Sometimes no 

- such phrase. occurs as Jie said, he thought, he feared, but the 

dependence is to be sought in the mind of the speaker. I 

the matter is given as connected. with a thought or feeling in 
the mind. subject of the sentence, the relative clause or 

- clauses must be in the subjunetive mood. Ў 

If the relative clause expresses an object or aim, the sub- 
junctive is required, e. g., л k 
Deleoti Delphos missi sunt quí oonsuleren! Apollinem, 
Chosen persona were sent to Delphi to consult Apollo. 
Here there is à. latent, reference to the understood or avowed 
design in the minds of those who chose the deputies. Had the 
word stood qui-consuluerunt, the sense@would have been that 
persons were sent, and that those persons did consult the oracle, 
whether chosen for that purpose or nof. 

* A relative clause is put in the subjunctive when the relative 
has а eausal force; that is, assigns the reason of the act or the 
nature, the consequence or the result of the thing. 

Incidunt causae quae conturbent animos. = 

eh Events happen of such а nature as to disturb our minds ; 

t different statement from t 

> Tneidunt caugae quae conturbant animos. 

Events happen, and these events disturb the mind; 

whether or not, they are of a nature to do 30. 

The relative followed by a subjunctive, is often precaded by 
dignus; indignus, idoneus, aptus, tantus, talis, is, ejusmodi, 
c, On g., 2 

Tabulae non satis dignae sunt quae iterum legantur. 
The plays are not worth being read a second time, 
here is n causal force in the phrases is sum qui, Z am the 

“person (to do go and 80), est qui, sunt qui, reperiuntur qui, there 

are such persons, persons і und who, &., e. g., 

“Ego is sum qui Caesari concedi putem utile esse, 
Тат the person to think it «useful to concede to Caesar. 

Somewhat similar are the negative Phrases nemo est quin, 

nihil est quin e. g “ 4 
Nego in БОА tot& lam picturam faisse quin: Verres conguisiorit, ~ 

I deny there was tn all. Sicily a picture but Ferres made it his own. 
Here the particle quin is equivalent to quam non. 

A ем quin, во the relative partieles quod and 
quum, when they assign а reason, require а subjunctive 
mood j but these will be treated as conjunctions.. 
times | asal force of the relative must be given 
igBaglish by а circumlocution ; eg, | 7. 
^ Tarquinio quid impudentius, gui bellum gereret cum tis qui non tulerunt. 

3 „ -eus superbiam? — -> 2 
o made C nel those who.did 


battle ofany kind? 


and 3 
t, pote qui expeditus seque T 
, sinos he followed uni 23 
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“VOCABULARY. С^ 


m. burning, 
йшй. ¥ E) * 
Eis -LA IIN ENGLISH. 

Nemo scit quid serus vesper secur portets ite, create. ci 
ex plebe; patres fremunt—irent, NEE pl 
tunc sentiet quum animam aget; dixit eum hoc tune 1 
esse quum animam ageret; faciam quae consul imperavit; dielt se 
facturum (esse) quae consul imperaverit ; dicebat-se facturum quae 
consul imperasset ; пес cum eo tanquam-eum cive agendum fuisse; 
qui spem regni conceperit ; Caesari nuntiatur Sulmonenses ou 
ea facere quae vellet; legatos ad Caesarem mittunt milites sese 
paratos esse portas operire, E 
noxios, ignosceret lapsis, et duceret in hostems quum. abessem,. 
quotiescunque patria in mentem veniret, haec omnia occurrebant, 
colles, campique, et Tiberis, et hoc coelum sub quo natus educatus- 
que essem; mos est Athenis laudari in co) ‚one eos qui sint in 
proeliis interfecti; noctu ambulabat in publieo Themistocles, quod 
somnum ИЕ non posset; nulla videbatur aptior persona’ quae 
de aetate loqueretur; nulla acies humani ingenii tanta est quae 
penetrare in coelum possit; innocentia est áo talis animi quae 
noceat nemini; videndum est ut єй liberalitate utamur, quae pro- 
sit amicis, noceat nemini; nulla gens tam fera est cujus. mentem 
non imbuerit deorum opinio; Campani majora deliquerant quam 
quibus ignosci posset; ego is sum qui Caesari concedi putem 
T ян esse quod postulat quum signa conferri; qui se ultro morti 


offerunt facilius reperiuntur, quam qui dolorem $ 
nemo est quin malit integras omnes partes corporis imminutas 
habere; quis est quim cernat quanta vis sit in sensibus; nihil: 
quin male narrando b 
solvite eum qui se fateaturemaximas pecunias eum summá saci- 
orum injurid cepisse ; genus dicendi est eligendum quod maxime 
teneat eos qui audiant; quis es? nescio quis sim; multi erunt 
quibus recte litteras dare possis; nullum est animal práeter ho- 
minem quod habeat notionem aliquam dei; solis candor illustrior 
est quam ullius ignis quippe qui in immenso mundo tara longe 
lateque colluceat. 3 + 


паев 


3.09 


ExGLISE—LATIN. $ m 


I know not what to-morrow may bring; he says the enemy is 
about to come; no one knows when he shall die;'do you know 
when those who have come will return? I wonder you do not 
laugh when you look at each other; my father said he wondered 
I did not laugh when I saw thee; is there any person more suitable 
to (who should) teach Greek? I know no one who is moro ft tc 
make boys diligent and good; Ishall walk by Tight because L 
cannot sleep; virtue injures no one; they who declare virtue in- 
jures no one, are wise; I am not the person to say that religion in- 
jures men ; who is there that does not see how great is the power 
of religion? 2 > 


LESSONS IN GEOLOGY.—No. XXXII. 
By Tuomas W. JzsxYN, D. D., FRGS., T.6:8., Ke. 
CHAPTER Ill. + 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF ATMOSPHERIC AGENTS ON ТИЕ 
EARTH'S CRUST. " à 


_ 2 SEOTION IL E 
ON THE PRODUCTION OF LANDSLIPB. ^ 9 
TE moisture of the EN in the form of dew, rgin or 
melted: snow, enters into the surface of all rocks which are of 
a loose and open texture. When ib ваши алтауы оГ өнө 
X „they 


beds become infiltrated and saturated: with wa luce 
landsprings. КДНК a 4 $ 
We hae already considered the action of water on the 
earth's crust, as а mechanical agent emplo: Ep o ail and 
transporting the materials of rocks, T @ н, this 
lesson is to represent the action of m T ic agent 
producing grest changes conformation of 
rocks. e are here to agency, not as 
running water, but as acting by percolation, and by 
its powertoloosen the soils of beds. Pipes. 
There ate, indeed, three processes for the production of land- 
slips, They аге (ced: mes by glaciers, sometimes 
the freezing of infiltrated water, and sometimes by the softening 


é 


e aiu facere; puniret ' 


est 
3 nihil est quin intereat; ab- . 


LI 


Tune * Peninsula, called the Isle of Portland, fur- 
nishes a good example for illustrating both the principles and 
the phenomena of landslips. The rocks of these cliffs rest 
upon the Kimmeridge clay, which is a soft argillaceous bed 
constantly acted upon by percolating waters or land springs. 
In 1065, the cliffs, to the extent of a hundred yards, became 
loosened, cracked, and then sank or fell into the sea. * 
Tn 1792, a much more extensive slip took place in these 
cliffs. One morning, the public road, passing over this district, 
and lying at ne great distance from the verge of the cliffs, was 
eben ei The gap opened wider and wider, till early 
in the afternoon, the whole mass between the crack and the 
. Sea, was seen to have sunk seven feet; but yet so slowly and 
gently as to produce no noises Towards evening, the sunken 
mass seemed to have settled down, but when the people came 
to see it, next morning, they found that the entire district, 
about a mile and a quarter from north to south, and aboug a 
furlong from east to west, had slipped from the top of the cliff 
to the water side, and that in some places, to so much as fifty 
feet perpendicular, А б 
On the Dorsetshire coast, between Lyme Regis and Axmin- 
ster, an extraordinary landslip’oecarred in December 1839. 
„In district the upper bed is chalk. ‘This rests upon a 
bed of sandstone alternating with chert. All these repose 
ол a lower bed of loose sand, more than a hundred feet in 
ickness, and having concretions at the bottom, belonging to 
what is called the greensand formation. When you are on the 


shore below these cliffs, you gee that all these beds rest upon 
the lias, a bed of clay which is very retentive. Though water 
will not percolate through this. lias clay, it can make its sur- 
face soft and slippery to the rocks resting upon it. ' 


In thet bed of sand marked win our next diagram, there 
are many springs, which gush out in several places. Here at- 
au Waters hayê percolated through the rocks downward 
till they came to the lias bed, which resists their farther descent. 

In your efforts to understand the landslip, you are to take into 

account that this bed of lias clay slopes toward the sea, and 

that, accordingly, the water, in seeking its level, tries to escape 
along this inclined slope. Ав the water proceeds, it carries 
with it, in minute grains, portions of the sand bed that is near- 
est the clay, and renders the surface of the clay slippery to the 
rocks lying upon it. As this action is going on without inter- 
mission for years and ages, it eventually undermines the over- 
lying strata, so as to cause a succession of subsidences. You 
‚ Will at once comprehend this when you consider that, as the 
sand rock sinks closer to the lias clay, its gravel keeps conti- 
nually within the action of water which carries it away, and 
that, therefore, the weight of the rocks above causes it to 

subside closer upon the clay. 2 

‚In 1889, there had been 
ted the rocks, 


in the rocks above, By 
8, the beds were pressed 
„and were made to slide 
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‘The annexed diagram will help you to understand the differ. 
ent circumstances which have been described, 


Fig. 73. 


A Landslip, between Lyme Regis and Axminster, on Dec. 20. 
1839, ` 


^ 


в, up to Dec, 24, 1839, 
known as alandmark. 


act in loosening and. undermining rocks, 
water may be regarded as one of the most po 


they all precipitated | hiils 
lea. 


itmas eve of 1839, you would 

the cliffs, and would have seen 

. On the area which we have des- 
в; whose walls were seen to crack 
one spot, near the farthest crack 


fi : whole ground, half a mile in length, Wh 


feet in breadth, sunk so far do 


з 
э 


Vh: mountain is composed of sirat 
structa, or of beds of diferent mineral character Itanas te 


. 


» Before the 1 


€ 


m 2 
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gravelly bed. Through the porousness 
.ihrough cracks and chinks in the 

and snow will find their way down 

"There the infiltrating water will dissolve and loosen -the firm 

component partieles, which enabled the bed to hold up the rocks 

that rested on it, this becomes either less firm, or perhaps 


removed, the upper rocks will necessarily sink down upon the | by 


lower stratum, F 


If the Hope ae the mountain towards a valley be considerable, 


it may be that the stratified beds will not sink much; for the 
E water will perhaps be drained off in the superficial 
soil, But if the slope of the mountain be nearly abrupt, andif 
the dip of the stratified beds towards the valley be very great, 
itis likely that a whole bed or stratum may, in one mass, be 
slipped and projected to а lower level with terrific force. 
Imagine such a stratum, in alofty mountain, to be resting on 
an inclined. bed of impervious clay that has been made moist 
and slippery by percolating water, The heavy rock above will 
press upon the softened bed, with а tendency to slide along its 
slope. At first the downward sliding will be slow, butän con- 
sequence of itsimmense weight, increased by an accession of 
many tons of infiltrated water, its momentum will increase as 
3t descends, till, in its impetuous fall, it breaks into several frag- 
ments, which roll onward and downward .amid torrents of 
stones and clouds of dust, end overwhelm a fertile valley with. 
the ruins of a mountain shattered into atoms. These catastro- 
phes haye often been witnessed by the inhabitants of Alpine 
villages in Switzerland and the Tyrol, where pasture lands and 
vineyards, human dwellings and their tenants, have beem buried 
witht terrible devastations. 


Between Chiavenna and St. Mauritz is Bergel Thal, or Val 


Bregaglia, once a scene of. beauty ond industry, and studded 
with charming villas, From this valley rises Mount Conto. 
On September 4, 1618, a slip from this mountain slid down 
to the valley, buried the town of Pleurs, and killed all its inha- 
bitants 2,430 in number. The rubbish and the debris formed by 
the shattered fragments filled the valley, and blocked up the river 
Maira, which formed alake, until it was able to force a passage 
for its stream. Pleurs and its villas now lie under a heap of 
grown over 


formed in 


another landslij 
Tisern, which, in 


sand feet high, threate ito oll 
shale, forming the lower strata 
Antly disint by] 
Be а d worn away, leri 
are and worn away, large 
ed and hurled into the yalley. 


upper portions of the Rossberg. 


е do thed sim 


2,000 head of cattle are fed 


„ and in summer about 
ere, The middle and the 
lower portions of both hills are covered with foresta. "The 
Rossberg slopes abruptly towards the valley of Goldau at a 


declivity of more than 45 degrees. fico рабе e 
In 1806 a remarkable and terrible slip took place in the 
The masses of the landslip 
were three miles in extent, and their fragments buried four 
villages with all their inhabitants. The peasants had observed 
for more than fifty-years that, occasionally, great cracks and 
rents were being formed in the surface of the Rossberg. Through 
these chinks and gaps, water from rain and melted snow pene- 
trated through the loose marl. and clay conglomerates down to 
the shaly bed on which they rested, and which the dribbling 
rivulets that formed landsprings washed away. t 
On September 2, 1806, a great change took place all around. 
In the eding winter, the fall of snow had been extra- 
ordinarily heavy ; and in July and August, the rains had been 
frequent and abundant. On this day, strange sounds and un- 
countable noises. were heard to issue from the sides of the 
towering Rossberg, which were followed by copious falla of 
shattered masses of rock. Suddenly, a large horizontal rent * 
or crack was seen to open across the brow of the mountuin, 
at some distance from the summit. This horizontal rent "was 
occasioned by the beds beneath its line sinking. down upon 
the underlying rock that had been made soft and slippery by 
the infiltrated water; as they sank, all the landsprings in the 
side of the mountain ceased to flow. Immediately after the gap 
had opened, or the beds below it sunk down, the upper portion 
of the mountain, with all the pastures and trees, with all the’ 
cattle and herds, and with all the houses on its surface, were 
seen to begin to move downwards, ter slowly atfirst, and then 
With a rapidity that was terrific. As the tremendous deluge of 
rocks, stones, earth, trees and houses, rushed towards the bot- 
tom of the valley, immense clouds of white dust, like smoke, 
whirled above and along its course; the descending frag- 
ments came down dashing against loose boulders in their course, 
and large blocks of rocks were projected and hurled forward, as 
if they had been discharged by a park of artillery. In the fall, 
the enormous mass broke into myriads of fragments, which 
Se propelled even to the base of the opposite mountain, the 
ighi. + 
Large portions of the landslip fell with such tremendous 


Fig. îa. 


é 
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— x —————— — — . е FR 

н оңай EE ab they produced. great wayes їп | 4a\}1la°; (4.) 2а; C.) 2а? Harte, (б.у Ox? £2, 
‘iolonce into lake Low feet high, and rushed with | 7.) (2-— e) а (ЕНУ, RSS Recortes 

st of Seen, five miles off, » MULTIPLICATION. 7, 


‘by their waters, ie ger Ало. 67. Ex. 1. What will 4 oranges cost at pence 

ee formê а great ler r if one orange costs x pence, 4 oranges will ооз: 

boulders or rocks, reminding you eres se seu hese некеде cost dz pence; and this 
T the is the answer, 


mid concepti hi Ex. 2.—How much can a man earn in 5 months at a pounds 
Е a, яергевепіга a. of the pos "d month? Reasoning as before, we have aX Sha pounda 
d D р the Rossberg, x the slope Y | for the answer, 2 - 25 A n 

"s tent that was seen in the side of the mountain just Pa 1 Prost ania тт 10 8 called 

o the landalip, Me EL "Bs Bast iated when | MULTIPLICATION. From this definition of multiplication, it is 

: har ее хи ов E as in about | Manifest that the product is a quantity of the same kindas the 

2 r b з in hi wltiplicand. Я 

five minutes, In this short time a lovely valley in МВБ 09. T is plain, therefore, that multiplying by a whole number is 

4 » ча; тат сараа т erg taking the ehe as ‘many times as there are unils in the 
TTT 


Ља а in and about а hundred feet thick, once, 8. E ^ foin есе, Се 
Жашы mile V et aga уы huid M bee а by 2, is taking the multiplicand fice, as 


of stones a large | Tg 
a ta 88 oe” ЖЫКЫ de 70. On the ا‎ ead rei ani A bya OE Sie de 
oci rani Рт М 8 in | certain voxrroN of the mu ipi as. many | as 
1 i | ons onm 1 seen like portions of a unit in the multiplier. Thus 5 
A bel Law tho chem for Multiplying a by 3, is taking? of the multiplicand once, 
the action of earthquakes, г. iin as da. . BERNER N ў 
„Examples of these combined actions were discovered i Multiplying a by 3, > taking 3 of the multiplicand fice, as 
Саара, during the oelebrated earthquake of 1782. Thi | 37430, n ЖШ E TER O EA 
district abounds with narrow valleys from 500 to €00 feet deep, | . Multiplying two or. more letters Y lie 
id its rocks are c | of argillaceous strata or beds of one after the other, either with or will the sign of wulliplica- 
es о еа 4 the cliffs пита „~ | tion between them; вее Art, 23. Thus 5 multiplied iato e is 4 
Ede de ade ae o. Peet e . ar . And . 
5 id T jecting masses | TXYX#, or 2,5,2; or, as H 2. Жут, 
T — — tlian projecting oui, Аю the Product of am into zy is amzy ; and of abe into . 
h RAM м abexyz, s 
н los Я ерен en 72. There will be no eee as to qe Bess 1 
One deep in Calabria is called ing | Order the letters are arranged. Thus the ci is the 
ee decet ar pede al a а pane aa that of 28) and § time 5 is egal t 5 fae 5 an 
i і were Baden UN] Жа ech i е manner, the proi of a, 5, jl „ or s 
ped into the bed of the river. These i — a 1555 ea) convenient, however, ‚to place the letters in alpha 
forward bo ‚ for the oaks, olives, and vineyards and eorn- | Yelicat order, 2 : 
fields, 3 their new рата at the bottom 73. When the letiers have numerical COEFFICIENTS, tiege 
of the м and appeared as little injured as the portions | must be multiplied together, and przfed to the product of the 


were severed, and are now standing letters. 
them, about 300 higher and nearly Ex. 1.—Multiply 3a into 2, 


Here the answer is 025, For if a into dis аб, then 3 timen 

a into û is evidently Зар; and if, instead of multiplying by 0, 

we multiply by twice b, the product must be ¢wice as great, that 

is, 2X Jab, which is баб. $ 

Ex, 2.—Multiply.12%y 8. ah 4. Зай 5. Tdh 6. Bay 
By 272 m 19170. ro ^ бле 


dhe 24amzy 


and Switzerland, the beds of the sedimentary rocks had been 
‘undermined, by infiltrating rivulets, which, after the land- 
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1s following, are the answers to the exercives in our last 
lesson : i 


D 


[t 
Wr 


NAL EXERCISES. we 
5; E.) S u; (3) 45 


| Bed, a compound quantity: consisting of two terms. Different 
; terms are always separated by ar (Art. 19.). "The pro-. 
Fe duet of bx kam X yánto a, SN, or adhimy, t 
| п рат-рау: 


| ee into a is 40 Taz 14-0 ? E ; 
| 77. Tot the factors are com] ound quantities, each term in 
| vi ele mist Be Mp дио cade corn E multipli- 
cand. Thus (ае ішо (o4) is ac Fad Fle: 
units in the mul rat), are equal to the units in а, added 
2 in re the product produced by а, must 
act produced by 5. се, the product 
‘the p into ais at ad and the product of 
into 5 is.be+bd; by (Art. 16.) ; therefore the product of 

dis ac Fad Fhe. s d 


E 


"^ * 


Ex. 11.—Multiply 3. Fd 12. day4-2 
„By 2 MES Ze Err 


| Product? бал. та Байт 12асу-{-65с--4агту--25гл 
4 13.Multipy - аа 


eu 

By 2. 3F > 

Product; 3024324444 IDA Ad F bET, 

15, Multiply h by 6 Ty. Ans. Gd Für - 
be ee чн a 

| 6. Multiply 7-165-fad by 3r-44-2h. Ans, 214-18-15 
e р Zedi. BEN 


78. When several terms in the product are alike, 
expedient to set one under the other, and ‘then to unite t 
the rules for reduotion im addition, as in the 


18. 2 
54 3 
25 


examples PIS. : 
Éx. 17.— Multiply da 
ч By т 
Tee- 
BBL BOS 


Feet 


it will be 
em by 
wing 


гло Multiply 
Fri 


222 ыы кы de E 
Product : Заў--$бу--55--2ат-{-2луд-®л-1-1а--7 4-7 


20. Multiply Ja-d--& by 248741. Ans. баай 114 
„43444. t 
\ 21. Multiply b. ed L by 55. Lded- FV. Ans. 354-4 Tbed-+150 
Jed боца Я 
22. Multiply 3b-k2e4 by axdx2u. Ans, Gabde4dads?4- 
adds dpa cis 
79. It is plain when the multiplier and multiplicand 
consist of Br pe repeated as a uctor, this factor will be 
repeated in. the product as many times as it is in the multiplier 
i and multiplicand together. р 
23. Multiply ахаха 
er oe 
t: аҳаҳаҳахаааааз or a, 
repented three times as a factor in the multiplieand, 
| the multiplier; hence, it is repented ive times in 


at is the product of 5605 by Mb? Ans. 6262058, 


product of азала алаа by aaaXaaaa + 
OT BE ат y : 
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5 138 
the product of Sry texdy by ух? Ans. 


26. What is 
480zzyyz. 

27. What is the 
360abhmy, 

28. What is 
4-204. К 


the produot of AKO 


expressed by writing that quantity with an index 
powers. a the 


given powers, cn (NU 
RULE FOR SIGNS IN THE PRODUCT. 
81. The rule is that + into + produces +; — into gives 
=i + into — gives — ; — into — gives + j or, in words, 
plus multiplied by plus gives. plus; minus by gives minus ; 
plus by minus gives minus; and minus by minus 1 


‘|b—4a, And ax— 


is, tf the signs of the factors are ALIKE, the sign of the pi 
be. plus, or ive; but if the signs of the factors: are UNLIKE, 
the sign of the product will be minus, or negative. | d el vu 
„82. The first case, viz,, that of into 4-; needs no expla- 
nation, being the same as that of ordinary numb p Vau qu. 
83. The second case is — into - that is, the multiplicand is 
"Thus, —а into +4 is 


negative, and. the multiplier positive, 
— 4а. redo petita ad Be multiplicand are, = asama * m 
—a——4a. 1 um 
30, Multiply 2a—m ^ 31. M gd! 
By 324-6 ry 22. is H 
Prod; da- Zar ma Rhy Ges, 
Multiply 32. 4a —2 — 1d — = de 
B ЫЕ Pig 


Prod,: Sab — 65 — 2154 — Sba--ah — 2h — Td , 

84. In the two preceding cases, the positive sign prefixed to 
thé multiplier shows, that the repetitions of the multiplicand 
are to be added to the other quantities with which the multi- 
plier is connected, But in the two remaining eases, the 
negative sign prefixed to the multiplier, indicates that the sum- 
of the repetitions of the multiplicand are to be subiracted from 
the other quantities. (Arts. 70,71.) This subtraction is per- 
formed, at the time of multiplying, by making the sign of the 
product epposite to that of the арра Thus Aa into 
—4is—4a, For the repetitions of the multiplicand are, 

, But this sum is to be subtracted from the 
other quantities with which the, multiplier is connected, It 
will then become — 44. (Art. 59.) in the expression 
b—(4Xe) it is manifest’ that 4a is to be subtracted from b. 
Now 4а is 4a, that is, 4a... But to subtract this from J, > 
the sign + must be changed into —, 80 that b— (4х4) is 
4 is therefore — 4a, 


Again, suppose the multiplieand is а, and the multiplier 
(6—4). Ав.(6 —4) is equal to 2, the product will be equal 


| by 10. 


to 2a.‘ This is less than the product of 6 into a, To obtain, 
then, the product ofethe compound multiplier (6— 4) into a, 
we must subtract the product of the negative part from that of 
the positive part. Thus, mu y 6 — 4 is the same as 
multiplying a by 2. And the pro: t of the former, vizi, ба 
— 4a, is the same as the ‚product of the latter, viz., 2a, But if 
the multiplier be (644), the two products must be added, 
Tins multiplying a by 6-+4, is the same as “multiplying а 
And the ict of the former, viz., 6a--4a, 
as the product of che latter, vig., 100. 2. . 

This shows at once the difference between multiplying by a 
‘positive factor, and multiplying negative one. In the 
former case, the sum of the repetitions of the multiplicand is 
to be added to, in the latter it is to be subtracted fram, 
the other quantities with which the multiplier is connected« 

| (Arte 41) Ал 4... А 


isthe same 


Ж ЛҮМ; > 
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ч с d 37. Multiply зай — ал — 7 into 4— dy — Ar. Ans, 124 
- Aah — 28 — 3ad*y--adhy-Tdy — Заһа айрат, - - 
38. Multiply 2Ay-F3m—1 into 4d — 2«-H3. Aus. 8d) 
3 а E Erer er 
86. Positiveand negative terms ma: ently dalanes each 
other, eo as to ат the dn. NO 


39, Multiplya-5  . 40. mm—yy 
Py bbs. 

e K aa—ab nmmň —mmyy 

84, If twa negatives be multiplied together, the product will "ат +ab— bb Emmy ууу 
be affirmative: — AN — a—--4a, In this case, as in the pre- Product: aa * 15. mm * —yyyy 
ceding, the repetitions of the multiplicand are to be subtracted, | 41. Multiply -- TM 
FVV By an 
tie i mi is — a, ant tiplier — 4, are 
See Dui Qe а а by aaa aab abh 5 
changing thesign. It then becomes Ha. —aab—abb— bbb " 


прозе — 5 P (е mes 75 Kar 6 — 4—2, ix $ £ dad * =p 
uct is evi ‘twice the multiplicand, that is, . Bu ^ 1 Р 3 3 
Ks cin suma into 6 and 4 Sites; —a into 6 is 805 e mp hei PY . indicato the 
8°, and —ainto4ie — Aa, (Art, 83.) As in the multiplier, | the several terms, Thus (Art, 23), the ra. 
418 1 acted Lus 6; во, p HORE —4a EM Cg or um sende r ass Ck peiura 
subtracted from — ба, Now, —4a becomes by subtraction. а. into An-, is NN). 
The whole product then is — 624-44, which is equal to — 2a, te hi t ( 2 : ) x 
Or thus, multiplying — а by 6 — 4, is the same as multi; lying 42. What is the product of an into Fe and dy? Ans, 
a by 2; and aan of the former, viz., eon, (apn) (hp (dry) 
equal to the product of the latter, viz. —2a, Hence the | By this method of теа multiplication, an important 
general rule may be shortly expressed, tus: — When quant. | advantage is often gathed, in preserving the factors distinct 
ties are multiplied by a positive term, their signs are retained in | from each other, When the.several terms are maltiplied in 
the product ; but when by a negative one, they are changed. form, the expression is said to be А 
86. It is often considered a great mystery, that the product | 43, What does (a40) X (e-|-1) become when expanded? ans, Й 
* - of two negatives should be affirmative.. But it amounts to | actH-ad--de-+bd, 1 9 2 
nothing more than this, that the subtraction of a negative : d ipli 
quantity is equivalent to the addition of an affirmative one 88. With a given mul ps the less ea tho 
(Arta 68, 59), and therefore that the repeated subtraction of a | less will be the product. If, then, the multiplier be reduced 
negative quantity, is equivalent to the repeated addition of an | to nothing, the product will be nothing, Thus aX0==0, And if 
a tive one, So, taking off from a man's hands a debt | © be one of any number of fellow- tors, the product of the 
„of ten pounds every month, is adding ten pounds a month | Whole will be nothing. — › 
to the value of his property, ` ~ 44. What is the product ofa5XeX34X0? Ans, O, 


36, Multiply a— 4 into 35—6. Ans. 345 —120— 644-24. 45. And (а5) (04-0) X Ui — m)x0? Ans, 0, 
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LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS, &c,, (continued from page 141), 


Infinitive, 1 Indicative, Imperfect, 
„BATTRE; 4. to bats je battais 
beat i : tu bate Kt battais 
e aux: air 1 ' battait 
Я irrogular. i - |n.battons. — |n. battions 
; |у. battez v. battiez | 
ү RUM S battent fl. battaient 
Borne, 4.to buvais 
drink ; ps bois buvais 
aux, avoir bott wait 
„regular, - |n. buvons a one ч 
$ . buvez пуй 4 
а Ша boivent 
Вошылк, 2. |bonillant je bous 


ta bolt 


tu bouillis 
Ii bouillit 


! 
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+ 8 A st of erar Verb, o. continua E 8 viis 


Future, Subjunctive. | Imperfect 

BRUIRE, d 
roar, 
defective. * 5 

+ "m 

CACHETER; 1 ze cachetterai |. cachette- H ù jo cache 41 
toseal . |cacheté, 237 [ [rais |cachette + - He ие 

CEINDRE, 4. ignant lje ceindrai „je ceindrais x 

а a 
aux. AV it 1 ceini il ceindrait е 
irregular. d n. ceindrons |n. ceindrions 1 3 5 
v. ceignites |V.ceindrez |v. ceindriez  |ceignez 
ila ceignirent ils ceindront |ila ceindraientiq. ceignent 

CmANOELEN, ohancelant ‘(je chancelle фе chancelais je chancelai je chancelleraijje ARE, 

1. to stagger |chanoelé, f. e. 5 49, (4) APPELER chancelle 

CHANGER, 1, (changeant, echange  je.changeais |jechangeal je зы, be еше 7 Sa je change 
to change change, J e. tu changes tu changeais tu changeas change tu changes 

, жох, avoir |" il change lil changeait jil changea RECS q. change like 
9 49, ( % 7 n. changeons |n. changions |n.changeámes ns ar changeassiong 
Pecullar. F. changes , changiez  v.changeütes| = changez er lv changeassiez Ţ 
2 Alls changent Were ils changedrent, b ۶ (ч. changent” i changeassent 

Ciroonscrt- |eireonserivantije circonsoris je circonseri-  eirconscrivis je и је eirconseri- je eirconscrivelje сігсопеот- _ 
RE, 4. to Kr eircomaerit, see ECRIRE [vala {rai [rais |circonscris [visse 

Leumseril a x й 

Omconvenntcirconyenant |j. circonviens pe сіїсодуб- je eirconvins pe droonvien- фе circonvien- je circonvi- lecto tnde 
2.10 r n see VENIR M fais | р [drai [drais ‚\circonviens ^|... [enne | © 

wert cox e. 85 p © =; 4 «Ty 

CLORE, 4. to je elos ы lje clorai je clorais 
close clos ` tu clos tu eloras: f |tw cloraia 2 
defective. il clot il clora, &c. il clorait, &c, la F 

courtney I. colletant le collete je colletais Je соПеіаї je colleterai [je colléterais ecole ~ фе oolletasse 
to collar colleté, f. e. | § 49, (6) € ACHETER collète | a nr 

Сомллттив, combattant. je combats e combattais je combattis je combattrai je combattrais Е ре combatte је combattiszo 
4. to combat \combattu, f; e.|see BATTRE | ‘combats ۶ 

Commevrre, |commettunt lje commets , je commettais Je commis fe commettrai је commet- lje commette [е commisse 
4. to commit commis, / © зев METTRE * :(trais jcommets y 

COMPARAIT- lcomparaissantije comparais jecomparale- je comparus |е comparai- ре comparai- jecompa- ge comparusse 
nx, 4, toappear|comparu. see PAITRE Csals [trai * [trais |comparais * Craiese 

COMPLAIRE; (complaisant 30 complais фе complaisais je complus D complairai (je complairais е complaise ‘lje complusse 

‚ 4, to humour [complu ‚See PLAIRE [complais 

COMPRENDRE comprenant Je comprends. {je comprenais lje сора je compren- be compren- je comprenne je comprises 
4. lo under- compris, f. e. see PRENDRE „ [drai [drais |comprends р 
stand Ў 

COMPROMET- |compromet- je compro- ђе compromet- je compromis je compromet-je compromet- je compro-. je compro- 
TRE, 4. to [tant [mets [tais [trai [trais compromets [mette [misse 
compromise jcompromis,f¢, bee METTRE ^ $ * 

QoNGLURE, 4Jooncluant jeconelüs je conclunis [je conclus je conclurai je conolurais je conclue ^ је conclusse 
to conclude (conclu, /.e. tu conclus tu concluais tu conclus [tu concluras ftu conclurais jconclus tu conolues tu conclusses 
aux, avoir | il conclut flconcluait il concint il conolura Jilconelurait |9. conclue il conclue il conolät 
irregular. n. concluons |n. concluions |n. conc!ümes |n. conclurons п. ‘couclurions|concluons п. conc]uions |n.conclussions 

A Р у. eoneluez |v. concluiez v. conclütes |v: conclurez v. concluriez concluez . jy, concluiez ly. conclussiez 
es ® li. conoluent |i. concluaient [ils conclurent [ils coucluront Н. concluraient/g- conoluent ils concluent {ils conclussent 

Сохсоовтй 2; |оопсойгапё je сопсоша е concourais je concourus je toneoufral. е concourrais jeconcoure je concourusse 
toconeur ^ |concouru, J: e see COURIR. x concours - | 

CONDUIRE, 4.|oonduisant lje conduis je conduisais |jeconduisis e оопйшгаї је conduirais \jeconduise ſje conduisiase 
to conduct conduit, f. e. ui conduis {tu conduisuis tu conduisis tu conduiras |tu conduirais conduis tu conduises tuconduisisses 

" il conduit il conduisait |il conduisit fil conduira Jil conduirait 494 conduise il conduise Il conduisit 
in. conduisons |n. sonduition|n. conduites n.conduirons |n. conduirions|conduisons | |n, conduisions| lconduisissions 
v. conduisez |v. conduisiez v. conduisites v. conduirez |у. conduiriez iconduisez v. conduisiez |v.conduisissiez 
ils conduisent |i. conduisaient i. conduisirent|ils eonduirontli. conduiraient|q. conduisent ils conduisent [i,conduisissent 
je confls leconfisais je confis ^ je confirat je confirais je confise Je condsse ` 
tu confis tu confisais u config tuconfiras, [tu confirais jeonfs =~  |tuconfises ſtu confsses ` 
l confisait jilconfit il contra |0 confiraity d. Confise il confise feo confit: 
.confisions |n. confimes |n. бопйгойз |n.confirions |confisons іп. confisions ic coalesce 3 
v. eonfisiez |v. confites |v.confirez |у. confiriez —|confisez v. confisiez |v. confissiez 
. confisaient lils confrent |і. confiront fils confiraient d. confisent f. confsent fils confissent 
Ne congeluis lje congelais je congdlerai je congèlerais " je congele “fle congelasse 
-  Aeongele 
lje conjoignals је conjoignis je conjoindral conjoin-_ lje conjoigue lje Sonjoignis:e 
a si a [drais conjoins 8 
tontaissais je connus je connaitrai [e connaitrais je connusse 
tu connaissais tu connus чи connaitras ſtu connaitrais connala u connusses 
lil connaissait il connut jilconnsitra. fil connaitrait d. connais: il connüt 


n.connaissions|n. connümes n. connaitrons) Be lo. 00nnaissions п. connussiong, 
connütes . conn ү. connaissiez |у, connussiez 
. connurent |i raien: g. e connaissentlils connussent 


i conguérais je conquis je conquiere ре conquisce | : 


je consente E consente - 


to ae 
CONSENTIR, 2. 
to consent. 


„je consentais Је consentis 
1 
d 5 


consenti, f. e. see SENTIR. 
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Ox this a basis, is founded the methods vf esti- 2 : 
mating the size and shape of the skull from which it is SüD-| Al these monsuremenis of the skull are taken in French 
posed that- F a 8 N 588 We! millimetres, 25 of ES neatly make an inch, or more cor- 
E differences among tnde is respect uir Th реа rectly 25.4; so that dividing any of these measurements by 
on their differences in the former Beer: 1 ae these numbers, you have the answer in English inches, more . 
22... ... take 25- dor 26 fat he divisor 
size. 5 men, but The s divide ind inte the prinzipal classes, 
the establishment of indivi differe: amon; ios Th Fig. 6. А н 


gence, Such as the Europeans; and 75 di y 
wi sses the minim: "the facial angle, bi " 


to those of the lowest intellectual development, such as are 
seen in individuals of all nations, and also among whole nations, 
namely, the negroes of Oceanica and Africa. 


PS? 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1. 


Е 

according to the size of the skull and the development of 

the forehead, and consequently according to their intelectual 
power, if there be any truth in this department of phrenology. › 
Although flattered by these measurements ourselves, that of 

the maximum skull among the French being almost exactly 

the same as our own, we cannot put implicit faith in the story 
which they tell regarding the corresponding intellectual power, » 

of which they are supposed to bs the index. At all events, 


а ees Ж“ : Е 

The measurement of the skull enables us to determine with Yu. 6. 
greater exactness the differences which are obseryed among 
men, at least, in its principal dimensions. The following are 
вбше of the results which have been obtained :— 


SXULLS OF MEN BELONGING TO THE DIFFERENT RAGES, 


* 


Races. Diameter: Diameter Anterior 
‚rom front to bach. from side to side, curve, 
y Caucasian 184 125 214 
Mongolian 375 125 270 
Ethiopian - 183 E HEC 268 
Malayan О 125 266 
American 179 k 125 266 
РЫЗ, Fig. 4. 


LX 


we cannot acquiesce in the 2 ing out of the skull ii self ito 
a given number of different organs, with all the i xad 
little of the certainty of mathematical demonstration, - Wo. 


Fig. B. R 


ows, to the corresponding point ` 
usurements Bre also taken asa e 


(ts of a great variety of individuals“ AE А К 
‘discussion for the present, by dire 


aninstance ofanation аслаш % 
ati j 18 a Several represen’ 
wen the méasurem 
: сне "DKL, 


g to, 
the measurements whieh haye|r 
hea sae re | rea 


profile of the Caucasian skull, in fig. I. is 
shows the approach to the per li „ in 
1he facial angle; che same is seen vertically in 
is,,resting on a table with the crown vertical ' 
of the Mongolian skull, is seen in fig. 3; and the view. 
in fig. 4. The profile of the Ethiopian skull is exhibited in that 
у of a negra, fig. 5, and the vertical view in fig. 6. The profile of 
the Malayan skull is seen in fig. 7; and the profile of the 
American Kull in ig, 8; m: 1 
The differences in віле and shape which exist in the skulls 
ol different races can be approximately determined by the 
inspection of them under different points of view, Inspected in 
rofile, the skull of the C. ian race, ed in that of the 
reek, fig, 1. presents an example of the t development, in 
its globular e, and im the straight or vertical direction of 
the face, which makes the facial angle nearly 909. Viewed in 


that 


pona the skull of the Ethiopian race, typified in that of the 


‘0, presents a striking contrast to the former, in the respects 

wi we haye just mentioned. If we examine the upper part 
ol the skulls of di races, as placed on a table, figs, 2, 4, 
and 6, we can form a more correct estimate of the shape and 
dimensions of the oval-like curve which limits and describes 
the contour of the cranium, Blumenbach, who examined а 
vast variety of human skulls, divided the’ whole into three 
typical forms, which he congidered as characteristic of three 
distinct races of men, and which a single glance will discover 
in the figures to which we have referred above; thus, indeed, 
a better idea of their individuality will be obtained than by a 


laboured description, All the differenc& in the shapes, of the 
skull are summed up in these two, the comparative sizeof the 


whole, and the comparative size of a part, corresponding to the 
here шр the size of the brain which is contained in these 
parts, expressing relative inequalities in intellectual 
capacity, It would be important if more careful researches 
were to confirm, in regard to the various races of men, what is 
. considered as well established in respect to individuals, viz., 
that there is really а connexion between the size of the skull, 
the size ofthe brain, and intellectual development. In order 
to throw light on this subject, a French physician, not content 
with exterior measurements, Bauged the skull and weighed the 
brain, Among his countrymen, he found the mean capacity 
ofthe skull about 95 gubic inches; and the extremes of 
capacity, thatis, the maximum and minimum capacities, about 
112/cubie inches and 85 cubic inches respectively. He found 


the mean weight of the brain about 3 pounds avoirdupois, and |. 


the-extreme weights of the brain 4 pounds and 2} pounds 
respectively. The mean weight of the cerebrum, or brain pro- 
deny во called, that is, the supposed seat of intelligence, was 


about 2% pounds. 3 
The dilerencos in the human face, which do not depend on 
the shape and size of the forehead, are referred to the variable 
projection and, i ion of the organs of mastication, the 
teeth and ji the case of the largest developmeut of 
the two jaws, with the teeth they contain, are 
like two inclined planes in front, the junction of which nt an 
obtuse. оао зи the lips and the mouth to project. From 
this prom; eof the front teeth and the mouth, it foliows 
that the plane of the face by its EY diminishes the facial 
ine of parece of the 
plane, upwards 
downwards towards the chin, The 
occasions an elonga- 
of the base of the skull in the 


a is by widening it 
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is the most remote. 

‚ Having laid so many skulls before our readers, for their con- 
sideration, we cannot do better to relieye their 5 
adding а piece of poetry which we have often admired, 
entitled ** A Fragment, found in a Case containing а human 
Skeleton.” y Hr 

* Behold this ruin ! Twas a skull 

Once of ethereal spirit full! N 
This narrow cell was Life's retreat: 
This space was Thought's mysterious sent ! 
* What beauteous pictures fill'd this spot, 
‘What dreams of pleasurelong forgot ! 
Nor love, nor Joy, nor Hope, nor Fear, 
Has left one trace of record here! j 


Beneath this mould'ring canopy * 

Once shone the bright and busy eye 

e But start not at the dismal void! s E 

T If social Love that eye employ'd, > & 
If with no lawless fire it gleam’d, Kir 
But ا را‎ the dew of kindness beamd; 
That eye shall be for ever bright 


oir ght! 


T When stars and suns have lost 


Here, in this silent cavern, hung 

"The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue ; 

Tf falsehood’s honey it disdain d, 

And where it could not praise was chat; 
If bold in Virtue's cause itspoke, 

Yet gentle Concord never broke; 


"That tunefu! tongue br sy tor bee 


When death unveils 


Can nothing now avail to them; A е teed 
But if the page of Truth they sought, 
Or comfort to the mourner brought, 


‘These hands a richer meed shall claim * 


Than all that waits on Wealth or Fame ! 


Avails it whether bare ог shod 
These feet the path of duty trod? 
If from the bow'rs of Joy they fled 
‘To sapthe Affliction’s humble bed; 
TH Grindeur's guilty bribe they spurn'd, 
And home to Virtue’s lap return'd ; 
. These feet with angel wings shall vie, 
And tread the palace of the sky ! 


nn 


* 


Celui qui dit incessamment qu'il a de ’honneur et de la probl'é, 
qu'il ne nuit à personne, qu'il consent que le mal qu'il falt aux 
autres lui arrive et qui jure pour le faire croire; ne sait pas méme. 
contrefaire l'homme debien —La Druyiro. А UT УУ, 

Ceux qui combattent une religion ou une superstition regue sont 
toujours aceus&s d’atheisme; mais les Frais athées, ce sont les 
hypocrites qui tmauient sans cesse les choses saintes.—Bavon, 

Les idées sont des fonds qui ne portent intérét qu'entre les mains 
du talent —Rivarod. í E 

Tl n'y а qu'un bien, c'est la science; il n'y mal, c'est 
ignorance. Celui qui connait le bien et qui fait le mal est un 
sé; Phomme croira pas savoir ce qu'il ignore: il 

t il chercher: 


ingen: ne or e 4 n 
concevra d'abord qu'il ne sait га à s'instruire, — 


n у а trois. sortes Aignor rien savoir, savolr mal ce 


| qu'on sait, et savoir autre chose que се qu'on doit savoir.— Duclot. 


C'estla profonde ra inspire le ton dogmatique; celui 
qui ne sait rien croit ense aux autres ce qu'il vient d’appr 
lui-même; celui qui sait beaucoup pense à peine que ce ql 
puisse être ignoré, et parle plus indifféremment.—ZLa Bruyère, 


i А 


Е 


LESSONS IN MECHANICS.—No. XVI. 
ROAD-MAKING AND PUBLIC WORKS (continued). 


IN railway works, in canals, in the formation of any extensive 
line of road by land or water, the advisability, and in some cases 
ihe necessity, of employing tunnels is obvious. To skirt a hill 
would often be an expensive process, both in original uiuo kaa 
in the continual waste of time in transit: to go through the hill is 
the best plan, and the most direct, and it is that at which the skill 
of the engineer is in*no degree at fault; Of course, the meth: 
of pursuing these operations de; very much on the nature 
of the ground, but the success is certnin. With regard, to sub- 
aqueous tunnels, it bas been. suggested—and, however improbable 
the su, ion may at first sight appear, thero is no reason for 
supposing that in a more adyanced stage of science it will not be 
carried out—that an immense tube of iron might be passed through 
the water: not under Ив bed, but directly h it; and that 
this method would in the-end be cheaper, safer, and easier than 
anyother, It is not necessary to discuss tho merits of the question 
in this plage, where a mere brief glance at the mechanical arts can 

only be given; but to us there appears nothing in the scheme 
* opposed to common sense or common experience. 


There is a project of а tung 
nite dr dn B х, Ê a tunnel across the Channel, which shall 


estion—is to 
of the water. 


Shafts would be formed at two ions of the route, for the 
E stations, At first sight, the 


Admission of air, and might bei 
idea of such a tunnel, more than ty 


engineers have given 0) 


the sea, appears a but some of the most eminent 
di 


patient labour, for subterranean London is orowded w К Cape Horn, are the follc - Corallin: 1 

Works of gas and water companies and sewerages, whi the bottom of the ocean, harbour à class of. lithoj уно ( С < 

Whole extent, and intersect each other at every nö Producing) insects, which, during their life, form — 5 iun x 

London underground is one of the most curious hich our substance which, after their death, E ао stone. The 
+ metropolis can show, and the curiosity is not y a railway | tock-work of one generation affords a foundation to that of tho 
cf considerable length winding its way th He concealed sueeeeding, and layers are ie уз СЫ each other till thoy® 

of our city. Other great towns: 50) of reach the surface of the water and form islands. As soon as th 

kind; however, so that London SM ique in its bur Tock is exposed to the air the insects quit the surface, one it 

or four tunnels blindly: ато] ay, as it vere, perf numerous hollows; but they work Чок Db tke 

ight, beneath Liverpool; at Glasgow there ате laterally’ (s ays), forming, immediately under the water, соп. 


the outskirts of th 
in fact, whi 


1 
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carrying through this 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A STUDENT IN ENGLISH, апав friends in Sheffield, ar@strongly 
advised to commit che lists of prefizes and afftzes, with their meanings, 
to memory ; this will give them such a hold, as it were, of the most 
important of the language, as will enable them to speak and 
write with tho greatest accuracy.— W ALLASEY BIDETON (Liverpool): 
* Cassell's Latin Dp edited by Dre Beard, is the best and 
cheapest which can ba —8. Heata (Barnetby) should read 
Virgil before Horace, As am introduction to tho Horatian metres 
and style, he would do well to read George Buchanan's Latin 
translation of the Psalms of David, a most elegant book, and written 
in the purest Latin, that of the Augustan age; good copies of it 
Ws be had at any old book-stall in London for sixpence, 

‘NCOLA.—The sentence beginning * Regibus" is quite right.— 
AGRICOLA ought to have known that litera in the singular is a letter 
of the alphabet, and that a letter in the sense of an opistlo is in 
Latin litera, being in the plural.—F. T.; An adjective pronoun is 

pronoun which, like an adjective, stands with a noun, as ві qui 
(for si aliqui) homines, if any persons; tho genitive case of tho 
personal pronoun ego, that is mei, of me, or mine, donoting 
possession, and so is the same as mei of what is called the possessivo 
pronoun meus; they are indeed the same word. Similar tenses aro 
such as, denoting corresponding times, ec go together; dissimilar 
lenses are the reverse. Corresponding times are such as in the 
nature of things stand in the same relation asthe presents, and the 
presents hold the same position in time or in regard to eternity; in 
the samo way, are the past and the past related, the future and 
the future; the supine differs from the infinitive chiofly in form 
and in construction ; the supines are really nouns, tho one in tho 
accusative case, the aa in the ablative; the infinitive also has 
sometignes the force noun, as Amo lagere libros, I love to read 


* | books, is the same as Amo lectionem librorum; L love the reading of 


| books, 
P. O, (Barnard Castle) will fine a mothod of parsing laid down 
at p. 220, vol, Т.А. M'KrzNNa (Cappoquin): We think that 
| France formerly exercised the greatest influence on the litora- 
| ture and science of England, but that Germany now bears tlo 
palm. On this subject, however, consult “Jeffrey's Contributions 
to the Edinburgh Review,” or any volumes of the “ Review " itself 
that may come in tho way, Wo are glad that there is a “ Mutual 
Improvement Society” in your city.— DrsgreULOs (B. Field): 
| Right about the lean horse.  Corporem ia поба Latin word, neither 
| is ingentem applied to.be/lwm ; see р. 92, col, 2, vol. I, “Board's 
Latin Dictionary would certainly be of great assistance to you. 
Thanks for the discovery of the “round world;” the word 
translated round in the passages of the Psalms found in the Prayer 
Book, is translated Aabitable in the Bible; but its true meaning 
seems to. be unknown, as Gesenius, tho best Hebrew scholar of 
modern times, seems to be quite at. fault as to this point; 
* W.O.—His lines are capable of improvement.— A BEGINNER 
(Chelsea) should get “ Cässell’s French Manual,” price 3s., and 
continue the study of the **Lessons" in the < Popular Educator." 
—F. Buxton (Salford): Thanks for his solutions. A mülwright 
should study mathematics in all its branches, both pure and mixed. 
—ADOoLPHUS (Hull): 12 o'clock noon is neither a m. nor P. m.; 
but the minute ate it is Oh. Im. p. m.; and the minute before, ib 
is 11h. 59m. a. m. —XXX. (Liverpool): lt hly requisite, in this 
age of strict inquiry, for every clergyman to know the Scriptures 
in their original tongues ; and it is equally requisite for every ono 
who desires to confute Wers. —Amica (Portsmouth)? Wo 
1 do what we can to meet his views in relation to the European 
but Rome was not built in a day.— J. L. and G. W. 
show be gatis 
Anti! fissi to eodd het 
Iuential friend to recomm as a. * ion for enj 
the privilege of reading in the British Musume eig 
L. A. Phon signifies writing according to sound ; 


ST Phonography 
en stenography means eed in @ small compass. The 


origin and 
from the Society Islands 


MEC. > 


^ fx this lesson we profeed to lay before our students in draw- 
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LESSONS IN DRAWING. 
eT E ON TREES AND THEIR APPENDAGES, .— 
(Continued ‚from page 189.) XE 


ing, the method of making proper representations of the 
different parts of the fir-tree. Of this kind of tree, there are 
several species, known in botany by the general name of Pinus 
or the Pine; and in figs. 105 and 106, are given two examples 
of the trunks of such trees, the former belonging to the Pinus 
‘Sylvestris, or Scotch Fir, and the other tothe Pinus Abies, or 
Spruce Fir. By comparing these with the figures of the trunk 
of the oak, page 89, and of the lime, fig. 102, the student will} ^ 
recognise at once the distinctive character of the trunk of the 
fir-tree, which is not only longer than the trunk of the other 
trees, but of a regularly cylindrical form ; he will also observe 
the scaly marking of the bark, and the small fissures and clefts 
оп Ив surface, Too much labour need not be directed to these 
points in the drawing; but these distinct and peculiar cha- 
racteristics should be clearly marked. In order to assist the EID 
student more decidedly in the tracing out of the peculiar Фед 
foliage of this tree, we have given two elementary sketches, 
which are to precede the full drawing. $m imitating fig, 107, | © 
which is but a rude sketch of a large stem, surrounded by 
foliage, gf the Pinus Sylvestris, the student should begin by 
attending to the principal shadows on this stem, and marking 
in the stronger parts in the masses of the leaves, leaving out 
of consideration, at first, the smaller branches, and looking 


* i" 


TOL. III. 


No. XIIL 


qu 


61.—N.8. 


100 


er supplied at the next 

Телу necessary observe 

в from nature; for tog much attention 

‘stage of à draught from the real tree, is 

{о: а confused and discouraging result. 

immended by us, may indeed be said to be 

ions of the mind in the aet of observa- 

an object at олсо; and 

object at first: The 

е seen or noticed by 

attention is directed 

et, 80 its different parts are better 

more distinetly noticed and placed 
more complete. À 

ch of the larger masses belonging 


108. Therami- 
and worked into 


een in fig. 109, which is a 
n and branches of the same 
irregularly-clothed app 
nod the peculiar nature 
non. In completing this 
now extend the branches to 
their full limits, and 
insert the small twigs, 
by making sharp and, 
Tight touches. He 
should then complete 
the foliage, put in the 
ings or. tracings 
that indicate the 
cracks or roughness of 
the stem, and add 
force to the shadows 
"where it appears to 
be Decestary. We 
havealready remarked 
that each species. of 
tree ri a Me 
liar toue) 


the 
the foliage, are 
drawing, the 


as 
appropriate to the 
unsuitable to that 
examples of the leaves and tones 
110, 111, 112, and 1 In x 
drawing, which we haye 80 fully exp) 
may not possibly succeed to your y 


success is sure. 


Which is too loose and 
It will be айу! 


т paper, 
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portions, or in the masses ‘of light and shade; and not that 
only which consists in mere smallness of scale or size, A 
large surface máy be covered with a drawing executed in a 
poly style; Wil a small drawing may exhibit a largeness of 
style, greatly г commended, We therefore: recommend to 
all our student to make û proper study of the different parts 
ofa drawing; “аз to make one grand whole, & celebrated 
artist was in habit of advising his pupils to. study little 
bits," as the surest way of attaining a mastery over large ones. 
The drawings we have just laid before our students, if well 
studied and thoroughly mastered, will enable them to draw 
others on a scale at Teast ten times larger thun the present. 
The method of treating masses of foliage, above exemplified, 
does not exclude the utility of making a slight marking of the 
boundaries of the sketch, These may be dotted in by n few 
Points, as formerly directed ; and it is generally advisable to 
do so; but riot marking them so strongly as to interfere with 
the subsequent peneilling of the sketeh. We have omitted 
such boundary-marks in the preceding examples, forthe pur- 


the pro- | forests among the m 


pose of showing more clearly the principle of the procedure 


caders or students 
"here trees may be 

need mot, of course, trust to 
es ‘Principles "we hae explained 
‘to tue app: rances of nature; and, 
as guid: ts зо happily 

and study as 


the genus pine, 
ing, may now be 


In stomping beauty rise tho Jofiesbuess — 
3 from the blighting breeze.“ 


Secure in fiends 
The Pius Syteestris, or Scotch fir, alone constitutes noble 
ountainous districts of North Britain 


* 
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LESSONS IN DRAWING. 


Tug. 110. —Zeuves and Cone of the Pinus Syluestris, 
[53 | 
filling the valleys, and rising on the hills, even at tho height 
of 2,500 feet above sea-}@yel, among the northern Grampians, 
especially in the districts of Braemar, Glenmore, and Rothiee| 
mureus, This species often exhibits individual speciniens of 
immense sizé and beauty, From a tree that was felled in 
Glenmore, a-plank was cut five and a-half feet broad, free from. 
every kind of imperfeetion, At half the preceding, height 
above sea-level, the Scotch fir, in its own country, becomes 
stunted and of little value, Mr, Loudon mentions some speci- 
mens whose size was no doubt due to their being planted in 
more favourable situations; but tho diameter of their trunks 
did not exceed that of the tree above mentioned, although they 
тозе to the altitude of sixty, seventy-five, eighty, and 100 feet, 
‘The wood of this tr titutes the red or yellow deal, which 
iy reckoned the most durable of all the fir-trfbo. The most 
common speties of tree which covers the northern part of 


^ ‘Russia with immense tracts of forest, is tho pine, where it 


rows to an enormous height and bulk; but the Pinus Sylvestris 
is by far the most abundant; and, retaining its foliage during 
winter, it gives shelter to man and beast, and greatly enlivens 
the dreuriness of these bleak regions, The greater the 
intensity of the cold, the firmer and more dense does its 
timber become. This tree furnishes the peasantry there with 
materials for constructing their cottages, boats, fences for 
enclosure, and with fuel, m the ashes of this tree arc 
jå ) ashes of Russia; and by а 
istillation, the peasantry obtain an 
rpentine from its roots. The trunk 
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_ 180 feet 
` average age, 
about 400 years. 


the Scotch fir. 
six inches long, and of a су! 


in the north of Germany, 


well as in large forests. 


nered, and prickly. К 
"reddish-brown colour; and in 


are arranged round the spikes 
single an 


of a higher elevation. 


|. LESSONS IN BOOKKEEPING.—No. I. 
* 2 INTRODUCTION. = . 


Booxkeurixa, as the word implies by its compound origin, 
signifies the art of keeping a set of merchant's books or a set 
of tradesman’s books in such a manner asto show, at any time 
that may be required, the debts owing to the merchant or the 
tradesman ; the debts which either owes ; the property which 
either poss ; and the amount of the gains or losses which 
either has made or experienced in business. More concisely, 
. Commercial Bookkeeping may be defined as the art of arran- 
ging the entries of mercantile transactions; in books adapted 
for the purpose, in such a systematio and orderly way, that а 
merchant. may, at any period of the year, ascertain the actual 
worth of a trading concern, x 
A correct statement, in business form, of any mercantile 
transaction written in the proper book, or transferred from 
‘one book to another, is cid: an Entry, because it is then said 
to be inserted or Entered, г Rs 
"The book into which the entries of all the transactions of 
ппу trading concern are ultimately collected in a proper but 
abridged form, for the purpose of ascertaining its actual worth 
at any period ofthe year, is called the Ledger, from the verb lego 
in Greek or Latin, (German, leggen), to Jay, gather, or collect, 
‘When the entries of transactions in business are made only 
ones in the Ledger, the books are said tote Kept by Single Entry ; 
when they are made twice in the Ledger, the books are said to 


a ‘century fo attain their full size, 
Their long th varies from about 100 to 
20058 the ground, and their 

before final decay, is 
The diameter of 
"their trunk does not exceed that of 
"Their cones are about 
form, rounded at the ends; that o 
“the white fir is closely covered with 
fiat, prickly scales, and that of the red 
fir with flat, blunt scales,as seen in 
figs. 112 and 111, The red fir abounds 
owing 

i ; in mountainous distriets, as 
A, 5 It has a 
conical shape at top, and its leaves 
are of a dark-green colour, four-cor- 
Its bark is of a 


l trees, it becomes cracked and scaly, 
ES own in fig. 106, which exhibits 
the trunk, as already mentioned. 
In fig 113 is shown the leaves of the 
white fir, which are broader and 
thicker than the other species, and 


double rows. Forests of * 
spruce-fir cover whole renges of 
mountains of diminished altitude in 
Lapland, and the sides of other ranges 


Башлы 


old 


in 


- 


Jig. Y 


19, -eases of the While Fir. 
„д; Rae 


would appear а SECOND TIME in the Ledger in the following 
form ;— ы 


Goons Account © 
Jan. 12. By Thomas Simpson. . £ 

Here, we must inform some ofour Students; that Dr, means 
Debtor, and Cr, means Creditor, The reason why these words 
are used in the preceding entries is plain; when a tradesman 
buys goods on Oredit, he becomes a Debtor to the merchant of 
"whom he bought them; and when a merchant sells goods on 
Oredit, he becomes a Oreditór by the tradesman to whom he sold 
them, s r9 SA # 

In the second entry of the preceding transaction in the 
Ledger, which is peculiar to the system of Double Entry, there 
is an elegant fiction adopted, viz., that of making thé goons 
the Creditor instead of the MERCHANT; thus, a merchant's name 
is never entered in his own books, either as Debtor or Creditor. 
For, when he buys goods on credit, He makes the Goods 
Account appear as the Debtor (o the Person of whom he buys 
them; and he makes the person of whom he buys them appear 
as the Creditor by the Goods Account, In like manner, when he 
sells goods on credit, he makes the person to whom he sells 
them appear as the Debtor to the Goods Account ; and he makes 
the Goods Account appear as the Creditor by the person to whom 
he sells them. 2 — 2 1 AT Sh y 

In keeping books by Single, Entry, this fiction cannot be 
adopted; for the Ledger, in this system, contains only Persona? 
Accounts, that is, the accounts GA qe of the ger ons with 
whom the merchant transacts business, In the books of many 


be kept by Double Entry. Let us illustrate this by an example: 
&uppcse a merchant, on the 12tH of January, sells goods of the 
value of £50, to a tradesman whose name is Thomas Simpson ; 
‘there would be, in the Ledger kept by Single Entry, only one 
entry of this transaction, to УЛУС effect ;— 

THOMAS SIMPSON Dr. "9 


£50 00 


sting-place. Now, in the Ledger kept by 
J; the same entry would be made twice in the Ledger, 


y different forms, It would appear rimsr in the 
exactly as it does m the preceding instance; but it 


3 


Double Еў 
but in 
Ledger, 


persons who use Single Entry, such as tradesmen, shopkeepers, 
Ker, the names of N onl; E ulia are раа inthe busi. 
ness are entered їп the Ledger, andthe samen of those. Wld are 
Oreditors are left out, on the supposition that there is no need 
to keep the Creditors’ accounts, seeing that they will be sure to 
take chre of their own affairs. But thissystem cannot be called 
Bookkeeping, according to our definition, because it is utterly 
impossible, from the state of the Ledger, e at a know- 
ledge of the tradesman's affair h a system, at best, can 
only be called Semi-bookkeeping, In the ease of those who 
employ Single Entry, and who keep Personal Accounts both of 
Debtors and Creditors, there is of coursea better view of the 
actual state of business keptin the Ledger; butstill there is 
no proper record kept of many transactions connected with the 
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purchase and sale of goods, such as the gain or loss made by 
these tions ; the 


every Dead* account exhibiting either profit, kept of each 
mad periodically ascertained, The Ita 
simple and beautiful at first sight; and 
referable to our multifarious modern improvements in Book- 8 
eeping, by which separate books and accounts are рї! * 
and the labour of keeping them арр increased thi 
is not the case, it being found that subdivision. and distinct | 
separation in books and accounts lea | {о accuracy, punctu- 
ality, and readiness; and afford the best means of avoiding 
error, of checking errors when they oceur, and of not only 
ascertaining at once the ea position of- am artment 
of a merchant's business, but of speedily: MEUS th 
tion ofthe whole concern, The modern system of Bookkeeping 
by Double Entry, therefore, as it now exists e 
of perfection in the first mercantile houses, 1 
fication of the admirable principle of the division of labour j а 
principle which has raised the arts and manufactures of this 
country to their present pitch of excellence and grandeur. 

With respect to the books called Subsidia (from the Latin, 
subsidium, Aelp or assistance), they of course fo the subsidies 
or basis upon which the superstructure of the Ledger is raised; 
and many of their names sufficiently indicate their nature and 
the purposes for which they are employed; thus we need 
scarcely tell our readers, that the Oash-boor is used for the 
entries of all moneys received or paid, whether it be in coin of 
the realm, in notes of the Bank of England, or of any other 
bank or in checks upon a merchant's banker ; and that the Bill- 
book is used for the entries of the particulars of all bills drawn 
or accepted by the merchant himself, or transferred to him orby 
him, in lieu of cash to be received or aid, The names of Day- 
book and Journal, however, instead of indicating the nature or 
use of these books, merely indicate the (ime of {aking the 
transactions; but these names which, as we have ^an from 
their origin, were once synonymous, have in respect „тойот 
improvements іп Bookkeeping lost their original mentite it 
is plain that other names more expressive of the real de of 
these books must necessarily fall to be «К The -Ame 
Goods-book is a more appropriate term than that of Dab bo , 
which is still applied by some to the bock in which the daily 
record of purchases and sales of goods is entered: but it is not 
sufficiently ms for those who enter accounts of other trans- 
actions, exclusive of those belonging to cash and bills, Ifa 
merchant wishes to keep separate books for his purchases and 
sales, he has only to keep two books, which will indicate by 
? theirtitles the object thus intended; these titles may either 
be Purchase-book and Sales-book, or Goods-bought-book ang 
Goods-sold-book, As goods when bought by and sent to n 
merchant are always, or ought to be, accom! anied with an 
invoice or account анаи quantity and price, the Goods. 
bought-book might be called the Invoice-book, and the entries 
in this book might contain the exact particulars of quantity 
and price, made out in a form prepared for journ g or 
posting, without beingea mere copy of the invoices, The in- 
voices themselves are generally preserved, ав important docu- 
ments, by being pasted into a book made of coloured paper. 
The Sales-book, or as it might be called the Outward Invoice- 
book, might in like manner contain the exact particulars of 
quantity and price relating to ods sold, and prepared for 
journalizing or posting, without einig a mere сору of the in- 
‘voices sent out with them; for, аз a merchant rec invoices 
with goods bought, во he b de with goods sold. 
The former book might then be called the Inward Invoice-bool, 
to distinguish it from the latter. + 

As to the Journal kept by modem Double Entry, it has no 

onger any right to this title; it is used, as has been observed, ` 
as a compenion and assistant to the Ledger, and therefore 
might be appropriately denominated the Sub-Ledger; but ifa 
nome were given to it which indicated the period that elapsed 


жо, Single Entry (according to the common method of keeping 

books by Single Entry) has effected the ruin of thousands ; 

simply from the neglect of MAC the various charges 

that appear upon the face of the Persona Accounts. As can- 

cerous sores cortode and ultimately destroy the vitals, so do 

these imperceptibly eat up the profit of a man's business, By 

‘Single Entry, your ‘accounts current’ are perhaps examined into 

most scrupulously; and upon being found correct, ‘Charges’ 

and ‘Interest’ are suffered to‘ run of,’ unnoticed in the Ledger, 

but are never collected together into one account ; and whether 

‘your CHARGES upon Personal Accounts amount to £50 or £500 

per annum, seems to be a matter of total indifference ; all you: 

seek, in order to ascertain the state of your affairs, are your 

balances, Dr, and. Cr., with the stock o goods and cash on 

hand; and, should you have omitted un umount in the post- 

ing [carrying the entries from the J BEN or Day-book into the 

+ + Ledger], you possess not the slightest means of discovering such 

an omission, unless you рар to recollect е transaction, 

or that you fall into the hands of an HONEST MAN, who informs 

you of it.“ г * 

In every mercantile house of business there ought to be at 

| least four books kept for the purpose of properly recording the 
1 entries of the mercantile transactions of the concern ; these are 

T the Day-book, the Cash-book, _the Bill-book, and the Ledger. 

” Tf thebooksbe kept on the principles of Single Entry, thesefour 
E books are, in general, sufficient to effect the common purposes 
of Bookkeeping ; but with these only, the merchant can seldom. 

| or ever ascertain the state of his affairs without constant 


Ej 
z 
а 
8 
B 


w 


te Be , 
| © of gain or loss, —all was entered first in the Waste-book, 
€ ав а sort of original Memorandum-book, "without order or system ; 

\ Ona from this book, the entries were then taken, and classified and 
| arranged in the Journal PUR time to — as the * 
ү could find opportunity; the ваше entries were again taken 
from the Journal and posted into the Ledger, that is, they were 

| then finally arranged ‘and collected under the different heads 
| of Dr. and Ог, to which they properly belonged, so that all the 


171777 — 
F гә Dead is another name for iclitious or nominal accounts ; such as Goods 
Шу - Account, Cash Account, ies 5 b 
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before making ih from the Subsidiary books, then it might Dissyllables of which the een tbe lasts lable 
be called Wetk-bobk, 0 " accord- | er and ext; бор: re Hable may ми 
ing ав time wasfound or appoi i рён ; 


chose — — 
we to retain the term w 
cof sub to i it would be necessary. For, as posfing.| - 


› however, he com; ў 
| use of more and st seems 


5 п entries from te Journal into the Ledger, so, 
ing meanté/ang entries from the СЕ prece eB. 
books into the Journal or Sub Зер . Positive, 


oe jm A 55 SES : 
800 ya early kept, that if brought | . Generally in words of tha W 
1 unforeseen accident, the judge, the | of more ae most is бона inot ee the employment 


bankruptey, or any other legal authority, 

it a pattern for rot deg ied imi the Za Comparative. 
owner ol it on the occasion, It arranges every. transaction in Careful wore careful 
businem ud ia RS ‘head or aceount to which it belongs ; rM pulcre 

+ 1 2 n t that on hiy book alone, at A Careless more careless — - ` most careless 
g „ LI accounts. between a merchant Charitable more chari le той charitable 


e O formed by the except 

so kept that at a given period, and with | “Adjectives Sufüx. some handsome and- 
"ie idt the state of a “merchant's general affairs | Somer, handsomest) equite more and most; е, g. s 
may be determined, and the important fact ascertained whether - 
-he is gaining or losing by his business, Ifa ‘Ledger, 8 
do thi 2 j at least, nothing (фуу, — 
the boo! whoever Ire is, ma "oye sj wad 
"Го eon ‚on this part or УШАР Т about 3, 
E) before ac subject, we repeat, more 


er Fulsome more fulsome: 
Blithesome © more blithesome . most blithesome 
Exclusively by more and most, are. formed‘ a AUAM whieh 

haye the ensuing terminations; € à 


5 


Bookkeeping by Double hat the Journal, as now шей in 
merchant's büsinese/ v dm contains-all the transactions of Ain as certain ا‎ iai 

„ Collectively, and for arranged in the order of time only, but v Ж p mt a 
will HO UL d f & given period; hence its proper name Á у by kur, “careless _ 
be ealled th eriod ; or else, it may very appropriately ami i ча, porous 
pres шыу = d eror Tie- Ledger; whereas, the Ledger, Ful К Meus = peevish - 


being open to ir lied, might Бе called the Publie-Ledyer, аз 
Deep % Me peetion- by ‘proper authorities, ar any given 


— — 0 Positire. re 
F Bi es 
. Fat AN 
Fit { 
Red on 
в Yon these de rees of comparison are indicated. THB | 
yt m; pisi n а Я 
ee Ызы qe 710 ШШ urative, and long The following adjectives are usually giver 5 irregular 
d RENE You Qus sce that the addition of er to the Positive, Comparative. A pos 


Positive. forms the comparative; and the addition of est to the 
positive forms the superlative. ~ 
While, however, we say long, longer, longest, we do not sa) 
eventful, eventfuler, eventfolest; but instead, we say eventfi 
_ more eventin, most eventful, Accordingly, we haye a sccond way 
of describing the degrees of comparison, ER by prefixing to. 
the ad and Bespecting the employ~ 
rules may be given. 


"esl, to form 1 
* and t, to form the 


Wise 

Great 

Rich : 

- Monosfllables and dissyllables ending in y dia 8 the y into 
‘before: they are inflected, & Bs Ж ji 

„Positive, — 


in fe or rey "take in the comparative 


ease in pronunciation, 
than азай adjective. 


^ Superlative. 


ablest 0 
> noblest lowermost, outermost, undermost, e 
„ Sincerest pound adjectives i in the superstes к en "of the 
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superlative most, and the ‚under; ^ Co: with | non: another to: mon; for 
oan upper. gg 888 Boa ana nl ya me 13 iln A t (neh —. 
©. [апу опе may see we liavo merely compoun of - 


ie oh ма te i на аллу, 


Outer (whence инет), à 
0 1 дна ( k 1 
ort vosition under 
is a „„ nol ler Zunder; wl tive 


undermüst. So upper isa comparative from the old. 
ир, upper os in '* leather“ in a shoe 
sole r leather) upmost. —. ^ 
s often used without any direct reference to comparison, in 
order to denote a very high: degree f the 9 — e. g. 


a it thi salt of 1 oat 
Кесу Е pouf 4 p ETUR 


The infected superlative is used in а similar sense, 


. the | The list is very defective, for after thrice We ray 
ee 


three and ten, four ar 
thirty, thrice ten, 3 ei 7 : 
In using the ae used units out of a 
seris which consists called Meral Adverbs, The nu- 
meral adverbs once, lige, ted, 
thing is to be taken; thus twice two" (or ا‎ Aee four, 
Jf, times, to 


times, &e; as, nine times nine: 
From the ordinal numbers first, second, 
by the addition of ty, so miany adverbs; as eU, 
stead of these a periphrasis may be used, as in the first 7 in BEN, 
sizth place. These adverbs denote the d of рН 
in a discourse or speech; 
The ordinals stand either. before or after their дош, 1 
Se say “the third book,“ rice Pipe cd series; of! 
. the RR ear, bt ену 
e say the [7 
queen is alive, speak of Vietort 


lo those arison which signify the stuff or sub- | Victoria the second, we ате 8 dut any 
stance of which any в iE olde, р ‘brazen; nor | kun. With days of the month we say either the twelfth ue ^ 
those which denote ntry to E persons "belong, e. g 1 or May the tine tbt former is the a ze in ord 
туту 


British, Irish, pus. 
E qually. without compat igi are all adjectives which indicate u 
fixed or definite idea, quality or quantity; as square, triangular, 
round, сш, straight, артй, perpendicular, daily, annual, 
biennial. ~ 
Moreover, odjeci 3 which denote the highest state or condition 
of a quality or thing are without PU ты you cannot 
сотре boundless; for if an object is , it cannot be more 
or less boundless,” "Accordingly all words in less are"incapable of 
comparison, Sor are such ad 8 as extreme, Jul, 7 
infinite, perfect, . incipal, right, wrong, supreme, preferable, 
конны, Some es, however, a latitudo (not to be imitated) is 
taken in some ofthese words. Thus, „more perfect“ is said when 
“ less imperfect” isn mt, or more “nearly ‚appronching perf 
tion.” rectis "more certain;“ "less uncertain 
is what is intended. Hooker has * unaptest” and Locke “ more 
VERE both, in strictness of speech, are wrong; for the 
prefix wn ig a „ that is, it denies the quality, of course the 
1 quality, declared in the adjective, Yet Shakspeare says 
"90 good but mast un wise patriotans, 
and common usage follows his example. The truth: is, that in 
adjectives compounded ‘oft a negative prefix, the thought of the 
derivation is. ne di de a mire occupies 
the mind; nis regarded аз the sume as foolish. „ 
Poetic en are not to be imitated, in prose. Thus 
Milton's celebrated! 
Her "Ani, in Ae leer двор. S lone deep 
Sul threatening to devour me, opens wide,” 


pon may justify, but which gram- 


contain а fcence which’ i 
mar E excuso. | Td 7 
"geli ? Apreoriyns. 


class IN ias Connected with It, tlie epithet “ Nu- 
e because it contains number. When we say “five 
ve by 3 make use of am adjective, for 

i (parsons. en Б 

года, two, three, four, se. 
Eu Por ee 
OM EUR AMI г ; 
tado d: Ul candi virer dt i 
D N ie pru Virtus, as being those 
Falch "of others depends. Zhe 


on X 
dij as the first, the second, the 
tenth епо e ша series which the num- 
“© decimal" system. Thus wé have 
a series nl SET to twenty, —.— ‘= 
ie oe n ra 
Өлү, em one to ten we find ten inde- 
lend 1 does not occur until 
И you боше to'a thousand, 


‘nor another un 


nary affairs. 
There is yet another series of numeral adjectives the:  mulliplt- Р 
cativo, as single, double, a quedam lo, centuple. 
These are immediately from the Li t series of Similar. 
import are of Teutonic origin; E) A, йге, Ave 


fold, &o. 
ison hitherto wade involying more than A оа in 


The 
the positive may be called the, comparison of. s But all 


comparison involves the idea of less as well as the iden of more. 
The comparison which involves the iden of 15 be called tho 
comparison of inferiority, For the. "comparison | f feriority there 


2 по inflexional terafinations | 116 is formed e exclu ey by pas and 
st, i 


The Comparison of Inferiority, N 


less big i 
These general rules are subject to modifications iu the praet a «f 


good writers, For instance, an use of the inflexional comparison). 
(er, est) or the comparison of prefix’ (more, most) is pose ina 
measure d on the eur. We ovcastonully meet with 


lependent 
double comparatives and double superlatives; ee i to 


be imitated j examples: 
“The duke of Milan — more baer indir - 
“Chhoged to u wörser аре thou еши not po," 
After the most straltest sect of our religion. „Ful. 


Some adjectives in their nature do not admit, of comparison, 


Such are those which end in 4% a termination, like. some, which 


denotes a portion, ish denoting а small portion; e. g. It is cold ;, 
yes, @ to condis; that ів, таб er, or somieivhat cold, EA. 


^ Tesiersis von Dante! 


i E беер, miich ig б commonly ER to the xe 

lectual 0р! мау, е first place be fairly; û have 
done m ure Bishop Berkeley deseo od tus work one vo- 
lume octavo; and nothing remained his time, but mind; 
which experienced a similar fate from. he hands. of Mr. Hume in 
1787;—so that, with all the tendency to. destroy, there remains 
nothing left for destruction : but.I would fain ‘ask if thoro be any 
one from the days of Protagoras the Abderite to this present hour, 
who was even for End instant e ain these subtle and 
ingenious ا‎ 5 there any ED i out of Bedlam who doubts of 
the existence. of ta Of his own personal iden- 
tity? or olf his ee ог of the general credibility of me- 


24 Ber 


mary? Men. -talk on guch subjects from o&tentation, or because such» 
wiredrawn speculations: ап agreeable exercise to them; but 
they ате por! iw the necessary business and che 
пеле fee sound and sober opinions upon these, 
subjects.’ 


* 


10, Concusivé, or Such as denote a concession er admission; or in the al 
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mood. The following sentence presents aninstance of a qualify- 
ing conjunction, sad. an instance of a governing conjunction. 
Legum idcirco omnes servi sumus, ut liberi esse possimus, 
We are all slaves to the laws, on that account thái we may be free, 
Ideireo qualifies the first member of the sentence and ut, that, 


or in order that, governs the verb of the second, putting it into 
the subjunctive mood. 8 

The subjunctive is for the most part the mood which goyern- 
ing conjunctions require; but quod, for instance, may stand 
with the indicative ; e. gs Y 


; ән 
ds which unite other words 2 
{ the term conjunction (con and jungo), 
uided by its etymology. A wider significati is 
required by the service which conjunctions render, Led by 
E ер ication, we may define conjunctions as words which 
mark the relations im which sentences and clauses of sentences 
(or abbreviated Sentences) stand to each other. How numer- 
ous those relations are may be learnt from these > 
in . CLASSES or CONJUNOTIONS.' 


* is S ? 
1. Obpilative, or such as are used in combinations; et, and, que, 


Quanta est benignitas naturae quod tam multa ad vescend um gignit, 
How great is the kindness of nature that she Produces so many things to eat. 
The indicative is employed generally when the second mem- 
ber is explanatory of the t, and the quod is little more than 
а connecting particle. x 
Having given these general explanations, I shall take up 
each of the conjunctions severally, the rather, because, as 1 
have intimated, they require careful study. The copulative 
conjunctions et, que, acfatque, and; et, etiam, quoque, also; 
E in negative propositions, neque, nec, are employed as 
follows. à 
Et unites words and groups of words when each is regarded 
аз independent and of equal weight; e. g., 2 
Reges excellenti, fuerunt Persarum Cyrus et Darius. 
Cyrus and Darius were very excellent kings of the Persians, 
Theenclitic que is used when the second word is an append- 
age to the forıner, and goes with it to form a whole e. g. 


‚et—et, both ; neque—neque, neither—nor, 
2, Adversative, or such as „denote position, at, but (ast, 
poetical); ١ į vero, in reality ; attä- 
men (at and tamen), verumtümen, but yet; enimyéro, 
but indeed; sed, but; autem, but; atqui, 


„er Buch as assign a reason; nam, namque, 


i 2 га oe Populusque Romanus decrevit, 
fon (е m nn Mh aout qui) Since; quod ý N seers ol zn 
Hem (dem, %%, am (quum and jam), since; Contrasted words expressive of a whole are combined by 
3 0 я q Я that; tanquam (tam and quam), as, | que; e. g., terrû merique. 0 ^ 
Conclusive, or a Atque (that is, ad and que) is an emphatic particle of con- 
3 id o d. oe oh as indicate a conclusion or inference ; eo, | nexión, equivalent to our and, when the stress of the yoice is 
Re) and d, idcirco (id and бе, propterea (propter | thrown thereon; е. g. мама 
igitur, ther that account ; ergo (Greek, ergon, work, deed), Interim omnes, servi atque liberi opus faciebant. 
1 us 10 чен ; proinde, accordingly; quocirca, quam- Meanwhile all freemen no less than slaves, performed the work, 


6. Local, or su indi ET E .| Atque is abbreviated into ac, and has the same import, 
quo, ieh as 9 Паре i ub lete ad, lentes; | These distinctions are not always rigidly observed, and the 
7. Temporal, F low Jasa use of the one particle or the other depends on the view pre- 
T For such as si time; dum, whilst; donec, dominant in the writers mind; as may be learnt from the 
juoad ча and ad), ир to the time whee quum, | following sentences from Cicero: : : 
4 since; lum primum, аз soon as; quando, since; 
quam, antequam, anteaquam, before; postquam, ров. , Et, que and atque used indiferently. 
шаш, affer; simulac (simul and ac), simulatque, Rerum est divinarum et humanarum scientia ; 


Simul; аз зоол as; ut, as; utprimum, as soon as : ubi, where, Divinarum humanarumque rerum nomina aperuisti ; 
- since; quoties, as often as. Omniun rerum, divinarum atque humanarum vim nosso. 
cn tive, or such as imply a comparison; ut (uti), sicut, In а succession of nouns, the et, instead of being reserved to 


velut, ceu, like, just as; quomodo, quemadmódum, in which | precede the last, is repeated before each ; as, 


А ^ Ф 
manner, that, as; quippe, for, since. Vi vim illatam repellere é ratio То repel force by force, reason 


9. Conditional, or such as express a condition or stipulation ; si, | doctis, e necessitas barbaris, et mos has enjoined on the learned, neces. 


+ if; nisi (ne and si), unless; sin (si and ne, but of; si módo, | gentibus, et feris natura ipsa prae- sity on barbarians, custom on na. 
1 0 only; dummödo, modo, provided that; dummodo ne, | seripsit. : tions; and nature itself on wild ani- 
: quet ne, if only not; sive (seu), or if ; sive—sive, whether male : 

at or. 


* 
Two negative propositions are connected by neque—neque. 
Here form trei ec tam FRB REE a 3 
etsi (et and si), although; etiamsi, tametsi (but if) | nna neque tageri ullo modo, „ "That cannot in any way be kept 
quamquam, although; quamvis, qua bet, quantumyi: dici itatı or 
en suppose н that, x» тени eats So por . 
ll. Final, or such as assign the end, Object, or result; ut, in з 
order that ; ne, in order that not; neva (neu), and in order that 


Neque (nec) —et and et—neque are found. ER 
Etiam (et and jam) is used to add. à member of equal weight 


zn 8 75 quin, that d but; quo, wherewith ; quominus, to what has gone before, especially When the new member is - 


unexpected, or rises in importance; as, 1 1 
14 is not possible to assign to these and other Particles, Caesar splendidam quandam ra- Caesar has lendid style of 
meanings which shall be a in all cases: The meanings dcn an dicendi Ha od Bott v ne 


› in voice, in gesture and 
actually given must be modified by experience, The subject forma etiam magnifica et generosà. even in lofty and — 


Log cial difficulty, and can be mastered only by long ' . beauty. 

dani l study, „„ i . Quoque is que with an emphasis, and serves to give prominence 

hese classes of conjunctions qu. rather than | and force to the word or words to which it is appended, Hence 

Eovern are the copulative, the versative, ће the exclamation of tu quoque (what, thou too?) with which 
ШЕШ usive, de. It is chiefly the causal, the | Caesar received the blow n ed of Brutus. 
conditional; sive, and the final, that exert on verbs Etiam and quoque serve not so much for Connecting particles 
che peculiar in which we have termed vernment ; | as to give point and effect to’ certain ideas, Quoque always 
they 18805 k maus ect action, and as a direct action, | stands after its word, etiam generally before its word. 
воа direc era 


Producing in them a change of! As the copulative conjunctions un te two or more parts into 


“зң 19 


. 
د‎ n 


gi 


a whole, so the adyersative divide a whole into its parts, and 
place those parts in opposition | to another. Three degrees 
of opposition may be distinguished; 1°. When one member is 
Simply opposed to another; 29. When one member restricts 
another, so that the latter no longer exists in all its fulness ; and 
3°, When the second removes the first, and substitutes some- 
thing else. According to these distinctions, the adversative 


particles vary in meaning, 

Autem properly signifies again, on the other hand; adding 
Ele rather varying from than opposed to what has pre- 
ceded, . ry ^ ч > 

Sed, connected with se in seorsim and secedo, and so denot- 
ing separation, signifies but, in such a way as to mark a limita- 
tion or substitution, А iM M 

At (from the obsolete form ast) introduces an opposed or 
contrasted thought in a sudden and lively manner. At is 
employed with objections, exculpations, warnings, and ad- 
monitions ; as well as with wishes and prayers. 

Atqui opposes and strengthens, айа is used to affirm some- 
thing incapable of denial or doubt. i 

Verum and vero, adyerbial forms from verus, declare a 
statement as true; admitting in general what precedes, they 
limit it, and add that which any way is true. 

Tamen marks the following thought as something which, 
from what has gone before, is unexpected, and which apparently 
contradicts it. 54 

‘The adversative particles sed and verum appear in a second 
member correlatiyely to non modo, ıfon solum, non zantum 
standing in the first; with the general meaning of not only— 


“а daher but also; thus nonmodo—sed or sed etiam. 


е disjunefive particles regard the several sentences or 
“clauses not as parts of a whole, but as separate elements of 
"which the présence of the one excludes more or less decidly 
‘the presence ofthe other. This relation may exist on one side 
oron both. 'Phe exclusion is entire when it exists on both 
sides, partial when it exist on one side, 

Aut--aut denote ideas or, facts which are mutually and 
necessarily exclusive. The exclusion, however, may be in the 
mind of the speaker who considers the parts disjoinedly and 
severally. g 

Vel—vel denote an exclusion which does not lie in the 
nature of things, so that though the parts exclude each other, 


they may be united, or exclude each other for the sake of dis- 


tinction, Instead of vel—vel we find the abbreviated form 
ye—yve, 

* Sive ог seu, made up of si and ve, is often used as equivalent 
to vel si, and put one of two cases in either of which the 

proposition is true. Sive—sive put an alternative like our 
‘whether—whether, whether—or. Sive indicates a doubt or 
an alternative as to a name; as, sive Paris, sive Alexander, 
“ whether you call him Paris or Alexander.” > 

Causal conjunctions express either a cause, reason, or con- 

clusions. Nam gives the explanation of the clause by which it 
is preceded; enim assigns the ground on which you may 
learn the truth of what is said, A regard to euphony, however, 
often determines which of the two shall be uséd, rather than 
any clear and marked distinction in their meanings. Nam 
precedes, enim succeeds; enim generally stands next after the 
first word. Nam unites with que to form namque, and enim 
with et prefixed makes etenim; the compounds in import 
scarcely deviate from nam and enim, and may both be post 
positive, or take their after the first word in a sentence. 

ı While nam and assign a cause or reason, itaque, igitur, 

ergo, proinde, ideo, and idcirco denote a conclusion. Itaque, 
and. thus, shows that the fact which it introduces has its ground 

in what precedes. Igitur shows that a thought or a judgment 
is occasioned by what has been said befor ee 

Proinde, accordingly, is in import similar tc igitur, but is 
used only for exhortation and encouragement by the best Latin 
Eae Be 


authorit ETN 
Ergo, in virtue of the fact, in, 

thought, judgment or inference 

has been adı 2 


consequence, represents the 
wa necessary result of what 
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s ~ EXEROISES—LATIN-ENGLISH, | 

Ea vis omnia blandimenta voluptatis otiique vicit; terrü marique 
turbatum est; Numa ea pietate omnium pectora imbuerat ut fides 
ae jusjurandum civitatem regerent; vi vim illatam repellere et 
ratio doctis, et necessitas barbaris, et mos gentibus, et feris natura 
ipsa praescripsit ; omnium rerum. seminator et sator et parens, ut 
ita dicam, atque educator et altor est mundus; Hortensius erat 
memor.et quae essent dicta contra, quaeque ipse dixisset; illud 
neque taceri, neque dici pro dignitate potest; animal nullum 
inveniri potest quod ASHE RD sit et semper sit futu- 
rum; ergo et promises non fac ghd iquam, neque semper 
deposita reddenda ; Cesar splendidum quandam rationem 
dicendi tenet, voce, motu, formá etiam E et generosi ; 
auctoritate tua nobis opus est, et consilio, et etiam | grub quod si 
jus, etiam justitia; optimus quisque confitetur multa se ig; е 
et multa sibi etiam atque etiam esse dicenda ; otii fructus КЕ 
contentio animi sed relaxatio; non ab alienis, at a suis; sum 0 


secutus non modo ut domus tua tota sed ut cuncta civitas me tibi 
amicissimum esse cognosceret; persuasum mihi est, nihil hominem 
nisi quod honestum sit, aut admirari, aut optare, aut expetere 
Sees nihil est tam naturae aptum ad res vel secundas, vel 
adversas quam amicitia; homines nobiles seu recte seu perperam 
faciunt, in utroque excellunt; Cretum leges quas sive Jupiter, siye 
Minos sanxit, laboribus erudiunt juventutem. 
Excusu-Lariy, Wo 7 
«They do not labour, therefore they will have nothing when they 
(shall) have need ; that which you say scarcely appears credible, 
but so it is; again and again Cicero invoked all the gods ; no ani- 
mal except man can be found which is endowed with reason; that 
igboth good and bad, this neither good nor bad; the city decreed 
a statue to the father and the son, also to the daughter was a 
reward given; we must not only procure but enjoy rioen; either 
learn or depart; the things which you say are either true or false. 


eg ER С. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. NO 1. x 
GrwNAsTICS, or thé art by which MEUS education is 
effected, is a Greek word, and literally віст fes stripped of 
clothing encumbrances, This art consists in Jeveloping the 
strength and agility of the human body by é kreise and as 
this could best be done by putting cff all the sujarfiuous parts 
of the dress, we thus see the origin of the word Gymnastic. 
Physical education, therefore, consists in causing’ «he body to 
undergo certain properly regulated exereises, and A bringing 

into full ple: аР its powers of action, thereby enabling it to 
perform at pleasure, and with ease, all the principal functions 
of its organization, both external and internal, Writers on 


the subject have divided this art into three distinct bratxches, 
viz. Hygienic Gymnastics, Military Gymnastics, and Medical 
Gymnastics, Hygiene and hygienic are terms which we have, 
lately borrowed 
which relates to the Health of the body, and come originally 
Бот е Олон тока 9 Du 5 jgiene, um 
signifies the art of preserving t th, and hygienic anythin; 
which belongs to this art. "We have had a Sani in use in his 
language, appropriated by the poets, and taken directly from 
the Greek, namely, Hygeia RT ‚Hygieia), which is the 
source of the term Hygiene; it simply. signifies health, but it 
is used by the poets metaphorically, for the name of the imagi- 
nary goddess of health. Here, however, we protest against the 
abuse of the terms Hygeia and Hygeianie by our modern 
quack doctors, as if these terms employed in their advertise- 
ments of йор pills, and in their puffs concerning their so- 
called colleges of he&lth, were intended only,to conceal the 
object they have in view. Es 

Hygienic Gymnastics, then, is the art of giving to the organi- 
zation of the human Бойу all the compass and elasticity of 
which it is susceptiple, Military Gymnastics, is also hygienic; 
but in addition to its object in devsloping. and strengthening 
the organization, it has specially in view those exercises which 
are only adapted to the life of asoldier. Medical Gymnastics, 
which шау be called Therapeutics, or the art of curing disease, is 
distinguished from the other two, as much by ite object as by 
the circumstances under whi it ‘employed. In this case, 
the body cannot be put under the same rules and exercises ns 


‚| when it is in perfect or even comparative health; gymnas- 
|ties is here 2 o 


either to cure a disease, or to remedy a 
malformation ; in the latter case, gymnastics trenches upon 


orthopedy, or the art of curing deformities. 


€ 


om the French; they simply signify that 


* 


stage, however, of our lectures on 


amodern discovery ; it ascends to 
atk of Achillas, whóse player 


deified by the Greeks; he pre- 


j his sick p 1 ig and N 
armour, Herodicus, who was censur LS 
caused his feverish patients at Athens to travel to Eleusis, 
a za distance of about twelve leagues, 


‘strongly addicted to the practice of gymnastics, 


1 he. dislo: his arm at the age of thirty-five by 
fen e кей р кше 
man ib. obesity (во се) by making him run every 

à Rr eg e H aud ti It was the gym- 


| | in piston. 
nustie art which. gave strength to the great Demosthenes, so 
feeble and sickly in his youth. It was the same art which 
made of & puny infant, which had been thrown without 
matt pity from the Mount Taygetus, the illustrious general 
a inired in all ages under the name of Agesilaus, An ancient 
physician 2 


Homer, it has been. said, may be considered as the first 
gymmasiarch, or Tender of gymnastic exercises ; and of course 
this the orígiz of gymnastics to the tenth century before 
dhe Christian era, But Om Was, no more than Hippocrates, 
the inventor of what he has recorded; and the exercises which 
he deseribes u;questiongbly ascend. to an age anterior to that 
in which he lived. We may just, for the sake of illustration, 
cite the Greck poet, end cateh an idensof this primitive system 
of „he sons of Laertius," says he, “and of Tho- 
Jamon, rush upon other in the arena; they clasp each other 
with ке Lands; their backs are strained by tho 
force of their arms; they are drowned in iration; swell- 
inge Start out on their flanks and their ." These 
swellings of which. Homer speaks are the startings, or pro- 
jestione, of the muscles increased by contraction. At this 
т ‘hysical Education, we 
ca7not resistithe insertion of an old poem, being the supposed 
address of Chiron to Achilles, although. it includes mental as 

las physical exercises; it may be useful, as affording 
reflection (0: numerous readers, being put into plain didactic 
rhymes 550 & Е 
Ola Chiron to his pupil thus be 

` Мы pn gan, 


© "Wien he beheld ing into man: 
~. Accomplish'diyouth ! welt worthy of my pains, 
Von now are free, now guide yourself ti rèine; 


Let hear, efore. ۳ m 
4 few.ehort precepts rex АИЫ henti, y 
‘What tho the fätes а lengthen'd TOM 8 


‚Let management a longer life s 
And learn, at least, to live, before you die, 
UM tract well tilled more profit yields, 
han reélms of wide uncultivated fields. 
Tis not from length of years our pleasures бот, 
‘orto the fates alone our bliss we owe А 
Great ille, by art; we lighten or remove, 


kill our meanest may improve, 


Chiron, Esculapius fou- |. 


to take rest or refreshment by the way, | 
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And formed your agers to the en string- 


Phe humBler pleasures in your power molast; . 


^ Wet few with art, their happii 
Tho’ all mankind have always this in view, 
And ev'ry sense seems made by natute's skill; 
For giviug pleasure and-avoiding il! - 

Nature, our common mother, has been. kind, А 
And for ajöyfulrace her sons designed. Bk 
But wholly blind, or doubtful how t advance, 
They leave the work of'industry to chance, Ў 
Ev'n of those few who, with more active strife, 5 
Pursue this great, this vital end of life, MS - i 
Some, too irapatient, know not how to-wait, - £ і 


Or aim at things beyond their human state, x 
Shun, then, Achilles, shun the faults of those, Ы 
"Who still too little, or too much M Et 
Stretch not your hopes too far, nor yet 
But, above all, of indolence beware. * 
Attend to what you do, or life will seem 
But a mere vision or fantastic dream, 
Spent in ideas of dt, at best. 


pursue, T 


In short, learn when and how to bear; in vain, 
afraid of pain, 


ed, 
courser hardly tarn: 
In all things violent, Brave prince, disdain, 
To let usurping angry passions reign, 
In one rash moment sacrificing more. ~~ 
Than years of sad repentance may restore, 


» As Thracian Winds the Euxine sea molest, 
Бо wrath and envy, from a human breast 
Drive Haleyon peace, and banish kindly rest. 
For no security for joy is bund. 
But in a mind that’s tractable and sound. 
Suppress the first emotions of your ite, k 
And smother in its birth that kindling fire, P 
Eré anger yet possesses all your Soul, 
Ere yet your bosom heaves and eyeballs rofl EN 
Think on the useful pis I haye taught, > 

And meet the rising heat with wholesome ої 

Or seek the sacred muses with your iyre, 


Virtue and God, and godlike heroes, sing, Xs 
While hills and valleys: with e — 


For this, I early taught you hom to Si. x * * 


For pleasure only wants the power to show. 
The arts of consolation man should know; 
Our joys are short and broken; and in vain, 
To constant bliss would all mankind attain. A 1 
There is a Deity who rules our fate, E H 
And damps all joys immoderately great; 
That none on earth from sorrow should be free, < 
But ет” our blessings taste of misery. - Ў 
Tf fortune gives what rarely we obtain, 
An equal share of 1 
Dut fond a eee 
ut. | of 1 
Which now vain scenes of god 
And then creates imaginary woes. 
When sad, your ills examine and comp: 
Judge of your own by what another's ars 
Consider greater wretches, and the fates 
Ot mighty heroes, and of powerful states; 
‘Thus evils will be seen in their own ligh 
- And fancied ones will vanish. out of si : 
Nor aim E to gain, 
Choose rather such as ou can 50 thin 
Wuo seorns 10 trifle is by pride abused; 
Т pity him who ne'er can bé amused;— 
Who, slighting pleasures moderate and mall 
Must live in rapture, or not live at all; A 
Great pleasures ati close allied to pai T 
Who quits the pe: shoreandploughathe mas, 
Huge waves and mi; ty tempests must sustain. T 
„et not the fond ambition to be blest, 


Still cherish hope, for without hopo {егез none] 


* 


-. Live not by imitation, servilo state! 
sures walt. 


Nor on the fashion, for your 


. ¥, Yet know well what you do, and when tis done, 

Nor at all hours to ev'ry pleasure run; 5 

But mix with art. your 1 and your toils, 

For 8 easons, aud their foils, 
Thus when the earliest dawn of eastern light 
Proclaims the finish’d empire of the night, 

Haste to the field, Achilles, nor disdain _ 

‘To chase the foaming monster o'er the plain 

Or, teach the flery steed to feel therein, 

Now, let your car and arms your nerves prepare, 
Or, for Olympic’ games, or future war; 

And whether arts origlory fire your mind; 


With th more generous, or more refiu'd, > 
The mor: to the muses, still is kind, 
At noon, ал le short repast be made ; 


7 ЈА shorter slumber in the cooling shade; 
What's gay and light, th’ unbended mind employs, 
Or'sports, or past delight, or future joys. 
But when the evening star begins to rise, 

ien Phoebus" pantingwteeds forsake the skies, 
Still cheerfulyat the wel 8 board be found, 
Amidst bright friends, with fresh garlands crowned ; 
‘While now the muses, with their song and lyre, 
Banish old sorrows; and new joys inspire. “уе 


Thus when from toils of empire, you are free, « 
Nor oamp nor council claim your liberty, 
The morn, to labour and reflection give, 
At noon, with temperance and quietness live; 
* The gifts of providence at ev'ning prove, 
And spend the night in happiness and love, 
+ ‘Thus, thus, Pelid 
i Nor feel the evil, till the il day. 
One precept more, I fain would recommend, 
And then, old Chiron’s tedious lessons end. 


"Learn, gen’rous prince, what's little understood, 
ue godlike Happiness of doi 


ing good. 
& How glorious to defend, and to bestow! 


From nobler sy can hw leasure flow? 
A solid good, which nothing can destroy; 
: "The best prerogative the great enjoy. 2 
For this, rı ', monarchs first were made, 
Eor this, young prince, be lov'd.and be obey’d, 
At W Seite and mighty nations bless, 
And make humanity your happiness. 


drive your cares away, 


In the fabulous and. heroic age depicted by Homer, the art 
of gymnastics, which ern wrestling and boxing, 


_| manip 
ment, 


‚| an art necessary to the health of man, 


take the field at the age of fifty-eight, But to 


each scholar; and 


ulator or teacher. 


des (boy-trainer) was the actual 
the different exercises in each. depart- 


т COMES x 4 л: I a PEE 
Phonaskia, or phonaey (as the French term it), literally the 
‚art of exerting the voice, made a part of the gymnastics of the 
ancients. Modern з has introduced this useful-art 
into military e es, where its utility is undeniable, A 
(тоор of soldiers harassed and fatigued im its march will renew 
its step and changeits : at the sound of the drum; Sailors, : 
in winding the eapstan, break out into а noisy but measured 
song. The harmonious sounds of a ballad are even 
necessary to the road-leveller; and the powerful effects of 
music on the soldier's mind, in the hour of fancied glory, ere 
well-known. ze 

At Rome, no less than in Greece, was gymnastics pursued аз 

‘the elder Tarquin con- 

structed the first Circus where the Roman youth performed 
gymnastic exercises, Before his time, they were ‚performed 
in a vast enclosure bounded by the Tiber on the one side, and 
by palisades on all the other sides, It was to the practice of 
gymnastics and to the daily renewal of military exercises, that 
the Roman soldier owed those erent hs ent qualities which 
rendered him so long victorious in the wars of the state, He 
would märch twenty milesin five hours with a огидне 
than sixty pounds. In the field, he would carry, his 
arfüs, his baggage, his tent, and provisions for üfteen days, 
According to the account of Sallust, the famous: Po: y could 
E o manly 
exercises of the Circus, succeeded the gory games of the gla- 
diator; and later still, the dancing and the mimickry of the 
actor; then Rome, which had subdued: world, fell by 
luxury and effeminacy. N 

The gymnastics of the middle age consisted W tilts, tourna- . 
ments, carousals, sham-fights, horsemanship| fencing, and 
breaking a lance; but these exercises were ristrieted to а 
class, and had for their object the maintenance af, its superi- 
ority over the million. The modern invention of gunpowder 
put an end to this superiority, and brought mere physical force 
and training to а level, John de Medicis insti 
in imitation of the games of the ancients? 
the game of foot-ball raised to the rank of а mili ех 
Ifthis game could be played in moderation, and both 
and feet, employed in the exercise, we know.not.amore dellght- 


ful ог a more healthy recreation; we look. upon dur 
exercises in this game at the uniyersity with unmingled pleas. 
sure, The game of tennis used to be greatly in vogue during 
the last ci ; and particularly in France, before the first 
revolution, Since that period, it has greatly declined, and is 
now almost abandoned, In the present pica “age in 
which welive, we are forced to become serious betimes ; young 

people early ped to mental labour, and to the grappling 

with the difficulties which they have to encounter through life, 

neglect or disdain these games, in which, the youth of preced- 

ing ages not only found honourable recreation, but a salutary 

mode of developing the natura! strength of the body, 

The foot-ball, the skipping-rope, the d the-battleddor 
and shuttlecock, and yarious other games of this kind, which 
are now deemed only juvenile games, haye the double advantage 
of not only developing,the muscles of the different members of 
the body, but also the-chest and Jungs. alone has re. 
tained. the ancient pugilistio: exercises. > Greeks and 


was cruel and barbarous. It was only in later times, and in Romans, under the name of the art of bring; and although we 


the e ity-of Athens, that gymnastics assumed a 
scientific form, and was regularly taught in the Academy, in 
the Lyceum, and in the Cynosarges, gy built outside the 
city, surrounded "with gardens Sacred woods, In these 
were the ye ‘Greeks taught leaping, racing, throwing the 
disc and vélin, aud wrestling. To these were added 

ili eyeral other species of combat, particularly the 


combinatigp-of boxing and wrestling, 

to the 5 aon of each 
Was the chief master or presi- 
‚oft a the aystarch, 


‚covered colonnades 


cannot but admire the effects of physical training which this 
art produces among professional boxers, the cruelty, immorality 
and neglect of mental culture which are usually its accompani- 
ments, render it an unfit exercise for modern times. Neyerthe- 
less, the boxer, from his peculiar trainingand exercise, possesses 
large limbs, hard, projecting and clastic muscles; a small abdo. 
men; a full chest, respiration 14 and deep; skin close, 
smooth, and transparent; and aun complexion, perfectly 
corresponding tothe underlying In like manner, and 
from equally adapted training, jockeys and divers acquire the 
developments necessary for their peculiar occupation, - * 
ER RISUS S ZU де continued) 3 
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REA $ 24. ADJECTIVES. 7 
s Ad German, generally 80 varied in termi- 


nation, as to indicate thereby the gender, number and case of 


the words with which they are joined. Before treating of their 


inflection, however, we shall present and explain those signifi- | 


cant suffixes; which are most commonly employed in forming 
adjectives from other words. 3 : 

‚ (2) Here, as was done in the case of derivative nouns (8 10. 
$ 11), each suffix is given with its corresponding English 
equivalent; its meaning explained ; and its use further illus- 
trated by a series of examples. 


$ 25. Surrrxes USED IN FORMING ADJECTIVES. 


{ Surrixes, English EQUIVALENTS: 
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feminine or neuter; be it singular or plural; if the adjective, 
to which it is applied, be used as a predicate (Sect. X. Note.), 
its form remains unchanged: thus, - 


Der Mann iſt gut; the man is good. 
Die Frau ift gut; the woman is good. 
Dias Kind iſt gut; the child is good. -` 
Die Männer find gut; the men are good 
Die Frauen find gut; the women are good. 


Ich nenne das Kind f don; 1 call the child beautiful. 
Ich nenne die Kinder fd ott; 1 the children beautiful)“ 
Der Knabe, klug und artig; the prudent and polite: „ 


In this last example, the predicative use of the adjectives. 
may be made more obvious, by completing the structure, thus’ 
der Knabe, welcher klug und artig ій; the boy who is prudent and 
polite: so also, Gäfar, klug und tapfer, 

(2) The following adjectives (and a few others) are never 
used otherwise than as predicates, and are, of course, inde- 


bar [adle, ible, йел implies ability; sometimes, dispo- | clinable : 
en = len z points to something made of that | “belt, averse. habhaft, possessing, or possessed 
OE. I e Shin, arene 
Hatt lie, tana denotes tendency, or inclination ; | «199108 pound by promise, Уши, skirmishing, 
X also resemblance. i y. a м Bi Е. 
2 4 ‹ Seach, fallow. 2: Tind, known. 
18 Ty, fu] represents a thing ав being ful! of | temy, hostile, icit, distressing ; sorry. 
; that denoted by the radical, gehaßt, hating, hated. + noth, needful. ^ — 
idt Ty, ous, ish Д) denotes: similarity of nature, r | gar, done; cooked enchgh. пире, useful. 


character. - 
implies likeness or sameness either 


lich ply, ish, able 3] 
Y $ of manner or degree ; also ability. 


iſch lie, some, Mi], represents something as pertaining 
a or belonging to. 
fam Isome, ide] expresses inclination; sometimes 
* ability. © 
he $26. EXAMPLES: 4 
SUFFIXES. à WORDS. per 


serviceable; tribtary. 
that can 2e seen ; visible ^ 


x j 
У 7 made of gold 
n „ Bellerjn;" Jenden. 
Haft Tugendhaft; inclined to virtue; virtuous. 
Ds Meiſterhaft;  resemdling a master; masterly. 
i Blumig; Full of flowers; abounding in flowers. 
M Blumicht; flowery, that is, ie flowers. 
Ж, iet Walig; MS i, e. abounding in woods. 
Salzicht? ^ saltish; somewhat like salt. 
j ' brotherly, or like a brother. 
lig 5 ly. s 
pti Ў Bwe ; somewhat sweet, 
" Berveglich ; movable. 
Irdiſch; earthly; Belonging to earth. 
ijs Poetiſch poetical. 
Santih; o quarrelsome, i 
(oic Arbeitſam maelined to work ; diligent. = 
Jolgſam; inclined to follow (orders), i. e obe- 
N dient. * 
if is the ending commonly added to * of places point- 
ing to ш belonging to them; as, engli, ſchweviſch (s Ё Note 
VID, Ke. If, however, а name be a compound, ће er is 
used in place of ijj; as, das Merſeburger Bier, the Merseburg 


beer. = А 
$ 27. "Decienıson OF ADJECTIVES, ° 


* 

(1) Whether an adjective is to be inflected at all or not, 
depends wholly upon the way in which it is used ; for, when 
employed as u predicate, it is never declined + when as an at- 
tributive, almost always. Be the noun, th 


* The letters et in this word are simply 
© of en is dropped, also, for euphony ($2. 8) 
f For the form of the 
nichts or etwas, see Sect. 15. 
. 


erefore, Masculine, 3 
euphonic; while the 
adjective substantively. employed after 


Quer, crosswise, a 


gang und gebe, current; usual, 
quitt, rid of. 


eingebenf, mindful. 


getroſt, cheerful. theifbaft, sharing. e 
gewärtig, aware, unpaß, ill: ick. Р 
gram, grudge- bearing verluftig, forfeiting. 

а $ 28. DECLINABLE ADJECTIVES. 

(1) There are two declension of adjectives, as there are two- 
declension of nouns: the Old and the New. Tn either of these, 
according to circumstances, are atlributive adjectives declined. 
The following are the terminations of ß 

: TBE OLD DECLENSION. 
Singular. Docs Plural, 

Masculine. Feminine, Meuter. Tor all genders, 
Nom, er. e e. Nom. e. * 
Gen. es (in). e. es (en) Gen. er. 

Dat. em. er. em. Dat. en. 
Acc. en. с CA Acc. e. 


Adjectives ending in el, en, er, commonly drop the e upon re- 
ceiving a suffix; as, 
etel, noble: 
eben, even; 
lauter, pure; 


. Upon adding en, the е of the termination (en) is dropped, 
while that of the root is retained; as, ben fetter (instead of 
heitren) Morgen; the serene morning, ` £^ p 


In the nominative and accusative neuter the termination e is 
often omitted, when the adjective is under no special emphasis ; 
as, kalt (for faítes) Waſſer, cold water. 


In the genitive singular masculine and is now the 

common custom to adopt the new instead of the old form; en 

for the sake of euphony, being substituted for ei: as, ein Stück 

friſche n (not es) Brodes, a piece of fresh bread. In a few ad- 

verbis] phrases, however, the old form is still generally used; 

gutes Mutha, of good courage. Ж 
Кле ADJECTIVE? + 


When the adjective stands either entirely alone before its 
i and restricted by a word that is un- 


ive, or is preceded 
declined or indeclinable, it follows the Old form ol declension ; 


edler, (not cbeler) Mann, noble man. e 
ebner (not ebener) Weg; even path. 7 
lantres (not lauteres) Gold; pure gold. 


as, 
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cach instance is preceded by a word, either undeclined or in- 


1) The following are examples, in which the adjective in 


EXAMPLES. 
Singular E Plural declinable : А f Г 
: Masculine, * ns er ur some good wine. 
N. guter Vater, good father. gute Biter, good ч ‚feige E much fresh milk. 
. ce sb p 
г father, guter Vater, of good fathers, Pe gute adc MU good men. 
р. giten baee to good father. guten Vätern to good fathers. eint len C 5 
. gui er. : А pita) 
VT Пена fige Heut, all kinds of sweet fruit, 
= Ead hi Feminine. $ 50, THE NEW DECLENSION. i ) 
gute Mutter, good mother. gute Mütter, good mothers. й i 4 ay 1 
G. guter Mutter, of good mother. guter pond of good mothers. ^ E Neu, F ei ees > 
D. guter Mutter, to good mother. guten Müttern, to good mothers, No ki ** edm d b. á д 
А. gute Mutter, good mother. qute Mütter, good mothers. CUM ic = 3 5 A, i 
> 3 Neuter, ros en. en. » en. en. 
‘seh Cc. en. e е en. 
N. gutes Geld, good i t Я ies. 2 ы : 
. pues d aod СОР god ie eer, Band шода § 81. RULE FOR ADJECTIVES. 
money. guter Gelder, of good monies i i et T 5 
D. gutem eft, to good money. guten Geldern, to. good monies. finite Ms . 3 pueda idi eros iur i 
A, gutes Gelb, good money, gute Gelder, good monies. indefinite numeral, declined after the ancient form, the adjective. 
follows the new form of ‘declension: р) 


y 


Masculine. 
- 
N. der gute Mann, the good man. 
G. tes guten Mannes, of the good man. 


D. tem guten Manne, to the good man. 
А, den guten Mann, the good man. 


N. bic guten Männer, the good men. - 
G. ter guten Manner, of the good men, 
D. ben guten Männern, to the good men. 
A. tle guten Männer, the good men, 


Dat, however, the neuter of the defi 


so also in compounds; as, hasfelbe, the same; dasjenige, 


tiefer, this. 
fener, that. 
welcher, who ; which, 


* 
„ fice or these, it may further be ni 
manche, manches, many a; sometimes app 
the suffixes denoting gender, Ke. Thu 


Singular, 


N. biefer ſchone Garten, this beautiful garden. 

zonen Gartent, of this beautiful gardet. 
D. tiefem schonen Garten, to this beautiful garden. ; 

Me oo dieſen ſchonen Garten, this beautiful garden. 


G. tiers 


є 


"ExAMPLES. 


Singular. ^ 
. 
Feminine. 
vie gute Frau, the good woman. 
der guten Frau, of the good woman. 


ver guten Frau, to the good woman 
vie gute Frau, the good woman. 


Plural. x 

vie guten Frauen, the good women. 
der guten Frauen, of the good women. 
den guten Frauen, to the good women. 
die guten Frauen, the good women. 
nite article, 

ſolcher, such. 

ieder, jeglicher, each. 

aller, every; all. 
oticed, viz. welcher, welche, welches, 
ear without the terminatio: 

` OTHER EXAMPLES. 


Masculine. 


x > © Feminine, t 


diefe ſchönen Gärten, 
.. biefer ſchoͤnen Garten, of these beautiful gardens, 
© piefen ſchönen Gärten, to these beautiful gardens. 

viele ſchönen Garten these beautifal gardens. 


Neuter. 


das gute Kind, the good child. 
des guten Kindes, of the good child, 
dem guten Kinde, to the good child, 
dab gute Rind, the good child. 


„tie guten Rinder, the good children, 


ber guten Kinder, of the good children. 
ten guten Kindern, to the good children. 
vie guten Kinder, the good children, + 


differs from the old form, in having the ending a [3 instead of «6 i 
that. The other words referred to in the rule, are 


«einiger, some; several. + 
ellicher, some; several. 
mancher, many a. 


which; ſolcher, folde, Fetches, such; and mandet, 
of declension : in which case the adjective asumes 


зу manch ſchönes Bilt, many a eautiful picture. è de 


Plural, 
these beautiful gardens. 


© ue 


t 


N. welche fione Blume, what beautiful flower. 

G. welcher ſchönen Blume, of what beaut ful flower. 

„ welcher ſchöͤnen Blume, to what beautiful flower. 
А. welche ſchoͤne Blume, what beautiful flower, 


Eo 


fhine Feld, wany | tutiful field. 
ſchönen Feldes, of f а beautiful field, 
ſchönen Felde to beautiful field. 

Feld, many a beautiful field. 


= 


> 


bd $ Neuter. 


‘custom’ to reject the final jm. a 
elpe, [фе and wenige; as, einige 0600196 fale some German emperors, 
5 a » 


welche ſchonen Blumen, what beautiful flowers. 
welcher ſchönen Blumen, of what beautiful flowers. 
welchen fhönen Blumen, to what beautiful flowers: 
welche schönen Blumen, what beautiful flowers“ 


schönen Felder, man; beautiful fie 2 
mange (donem Beier, many beaut at at 


: - jepönen Selber, of man tif 
анди e Bates to шашу Бекин fields, 
manche ſchöne Felder, many beautiful elds. E 


: ано 
nof the nom. and ace, plural of adjectives preceded by 


c 


N FRENO H-N DXI ' 
о Lovis | FasqvELrs, LL. D. # 8 
VERBS, Kc, (continued from page AMD... 


ruft, ; ende 


e construirai Ha construiruis] ^ 


jè contrain- 
(drat | {drais contratas | 


EE loontiedivant [je ой ‹ C'eontredls [je contrediral је contredirais 
4, to contra- contredit, J: e., tu contredis like vorn ж | like | like ping like binn contredis 
dlc. aun. 1 contredit м 
avoir. 7 4 
‘contrefis contréferai je 
contrevins je contreyien · је contrevien- 
[drai [drals (оо 
р * 
convainerai je convaincrais: 


je conviendra! je convien- 


convenu, f. e. NIR SEN з (drag icon 
I. coguetunt i de coquéterai Јо coquéterais. 
Lo e " t 
Tompant ` e fe corromprai je eorromprale| 
4, to б jo озоарыуга, y 
eee 4. toſeou x i j je ooudral + [e coudrais 
sew 0 i ta coudras tu coudruis 


X il coudra it coudrait 
‘Irregular, Ж. Е п. condrong |n. coudríonm. 


ucourras . [tweourrals. _ 
ars “courrnit 

‚ courrons in. courrions 

Е courres v. courries - u 
ils courront ls courratent foh 
Je couvrirai (је oowrrirkis | 


Г eraindrai« Je craindrais 


je croirai je eroirais 

tu croiras tu croirais 

il croira. lll croirait. 

n. сгоітопз |n. erolrions n. eroyions x 
v. eroirez у. croiriez у! у: eroyie: * 
ils croiront ls croiraient d. croient qus croient 
je croitrai le croftrais 


CUEIELIR, 4, " cueillant. 
togather -` 


BATTRE: 4 
décachette ДО е décachetai ё е be 
фо) | $ [terais agcachette : 
е dechoia i dech e ele 
déchus 


déchümes |n. déoherrons |n, 
у. déchoyiez lv. déchütes y. décherrez y. déchertiez 
t lilsdéchoyaient. ils déch T 


. x 179 
5 
E аб Sx 
Indultive, | Participles, | Indicatii | Imperfect, | Past Definite, Sutjanctive, | Imp fett. - 
Décnimm, 4, |déer]vant dere ze deerivais Је déerivis lo décrire o ddcrivisse 
1o describe crit, bees gonturx Dee Due 
Dépn, 4. 4% je dédis je dédisais déàla е сае je dédisse 
unsay 3 CONTRE- x 1 
E zs [DIRE E. { Руа", 8 
„„ Hadéduis ^ jeüddulssis [je déduisis le dus s aéduisisve 
see CONDUIRE д EE nita 1451 
i défaille е défaillsis, Је défaillis, LOT e purus 
n. défalllons | Ke. Ko. * 1 E < 
v. défaillez = ER 
‚is defnillent | А A 
e défais jedéfaleas je dena le. dé fasse je défisse * 
Iste FAIRE > 
Décener, 1. |dégelaut il dégele ildögelait il aégela lildégMe : „lit dégelat 
to bia, . |dégelé, . е, | i ў 
D6somore,s |doignant је déjoins’ Је déjoignais ljo déjoigais e dgjoigne ze déJoiguisse 
to dijoin |déjoint, V e. se Nb 
‚DEMENTIN, 2, démentant е demens ze dementais je démentis je ddmente e démentisse 
ie _ |démenti, f; е, seg SENTIR et 
Demerrne, 4 démeitant je demets je demettais je démis jedémette е démisse- 
to digjotitt ^ |démis, f. e. ßes METTRE К 
DéPEINDRP, dé t edépens ^ jjedépelgnais lje dépeignis je dgpeigue pe ёре етіне 
to depict ‘dépeint, f. e, (вее CEINDRE ote ER 
DérLainz, 4.déplaisant. je déplais e déplaisais lje déplus ja déplaise ‚deplusse 
to disptéase |déplu, f, e. (вее PL AIR a Ў 
DESArPREN- |désapprenant je désup. ^ jedésappre- je désappris |je désappren- Je desappren- je désappren- je deenpprisso 
юп, 4, to t)- | désappris, fi 6. [preuds | e [пз „  [ärni . [drais désapprends * * 3 
learn. . 1502 PRENDRE F- P А Y 
TDESSERYTR, 2-desservant je dessers Ue desseryais je desservis je desservirai је dessorvir: jo desservo desservisse. M 
to oleaj the flee, е, dee BERVIR г , 
table. : CARS DD 


“CORRESPONDENCE. 
1 ELOCUTION. 


'ceupations, 
thin and 


оао „and 


speakers. 
tion, 


in sitio, 
dinana, wha denden 


| 


“> 


LESSONS IN MECHANICS.—No. XVII. 
ROAD-MAKING AND PUBLIC’ WORKS-— (continued). 
Vis -OANAIS. + 1 


P by rivers for 
bo seen at a very earl; 

they might travel safely A 
trunk of a tree ога raft 


large cities and populous” 
7 es of navigable 11 8 

e internal 1 — are not to be found every- 
where, and eonsequently canals artificial rivers, called into being 


18%. - - > € 
1 — n sprue Бн, best КШ, lcs to the reigning Pasha. It would, if completed, bo 
ARE хеш a. n „ДИ улу, суы across the Fr and would shorten the route to 
Canals appear to have been well known and 1 oxtousirel E v 5 thus: — 
iont amo gF de argast in the TEE ENT 
pare 


eu y is, 1 1 bs 
"has risen i very great horê ا‎ 
ne Promises to be As 


JE ERES en d 
n oi an 
n; it— to him the e h 


peling 


worl 
ех 


rience. 
үн system 
id to be without its equal in the world. The great lin 


М 
of inland nay igation, the United States of America 
ie of | 
EC ee the SNL with Lake Erie is the most 
iere Mete ee 
" or 
dimensions reid? beina were [m a and it was 


i 
озн, 
Кы 


finally completed at a cost of £5,000,000. Tho total la һ is 863 
miles; The artificial water communications th: States 
now amount to nearly 5,000 miles, and the skill an f arek with 


Ts I. are executed would. do no discredit to the most accom- 
pl ‘ished "European engineer, 

A system of ficial:water communication is supplied by 
canals in any country, whatever its condition may be. , Iu the East, 


beneath the burning sun of t, and where rain is almost entirel y 
„unknown, the famous canal wn as tho Mahmoudie has been 
con: |. It was ent in the year 1819, order of Mehemet 


Ali, and was Se in seven months; but not without an 
Al ‚sagrifice of. to, 35,000 having been said to have perished. | 
This Canal fs 70 miles in length. When originally constructed | 
pides fonnd ei useful, but the iron roads are fast sup: | 

antin 

At tho 1 canals afford but a slow method of 3 
the rapidity required in our fast ago. аге made after tlie 
m: of the old higiwaysy andthe cahal-bonts nre as cum- 

song as the old-fashioned w. в... Tho ‘towing path, the 
team, the heavy barge are out ol keepin, with our ideas of 
travelling. ' To be sure, some improvements have been made; 
things aro better and go faster on canals than they did; but the 
و‎ came tardily, and the iron tramway, was a long way | 
ahead of il 

Tn speaking of tlie successful attempts made to introduce swift 
boats on eangls, aud the gregt:improvoment effected. thereby in 

canal navigation, Sir. Jobi] Rennie da: “ All this 1 кы 

‚ came too ate “for although it would have been readily acknow- 
ledged at an earlier period and might perhaps for awhile have 
rofarded the railway system; vet when опор the latter was 

“ne ite HUE, became manifest, and its progress irre. 


CANAL BOAT. 


: —— EDUCATOR. 


Tho. project, is that it should bo 21 fost deep, wallod; 00 foot 
| wide, and 189 test ns the water line, to flow from tlie head of the“ 
Red Sea to the Mediterranean at Tineh. If this scheme bo prae: 
tically carried. out thore is no donbt that it would be of, Im: ber 
advantage. М 


т CORRESPONDENTS. 


* Ac PIANOROR THO MAKER: Your communication. shall bo for- 
warded to tho right quarter.—J, Apart should consult. a, seal- 
engraypr—one who “ arms," We have no space or timo to 
dovóto to the matter. 

A Wovtb-ne FARXER.— Greok after Latin. A number is divisible 
by 8 when i its three last figures аго divisible by 8, because б is the 
tube of 2, and 2 is alas. of the factors of the number 15, the radix 

incorrect, 


of tho'doetrhal scale, 

H. C. — It is common, enough for perso employ. 
phraseology, and still be perfectly ОРДЫ but it does not 
follow that боса tho, ars understood they speak grammatically. 
False 6 ges үр may bo intelligiblo, but its still dad spelling. 
We can read, nnd suppose we comprehend, 


„ our correspondent;s 
spite [ТЕСТ ihi t. T 0 elis. pou n. d 
faulty, 


ita а alas to 
‘stow what the writer means, 
igible does not invalidata 


вла tho fact of his Шеш Бейш ШШ Шы 
this бон 

eO ers Is nd" 1 ive the meaning of ch, as 

as wo can seo; we Aio ut y. t 

ло doubt, consider thia a benefit e e 

"Ed eded, p valuable men 


THREE Trnos. e ан Totglütion TR RUN A abo ik all dur 
young men between the ages of nineteen and twenty2one were 
equally well-intontioned, it would be well forthenwselyés and socioty. 

ord;aro three youths’ sedulously devoting themselves. to those 
studies which ars practically useful to them in 0 5 ordinary avo- 
cations. They ars E 3. "To write à good hand, 40 indito a well- 
expressed letter, tó b dy at, figures, to know enobgh of French: 
and Germán to Em to translate a. letter гот, en ), are. just 

recisely. Ms cs sete of education АЕБ аза эхе of most importance 
them, o ee sndjocts they are a ge attention, 

0 way PR Een thats notice our “Ef: of Business,” 
price, per post frée, 18 Id: Тр be Brst-rate oleska ie what these 
young Vio Sere to m Tho as 


3 544 


Mo the Earl. of Bridgewatöt, as we hape before füfimated, this 
was plain chough. he saw what must be tus end of it; but it was 
his consolation to know “it will last my tie.” 

Although yery much of this is true with regard to ordinary 


transport from town to Ca it does not apply with ап, 


foros to what are known as ship canals— canals which afford to sea- 


borne vessels an inland course, and enable them to avoid the dan- |.peculiar, that 
a uper us RU mask as the Forth and Clyde | recommend. 


E 


projected by Smeaton in 1760, and the Crinan Canal, 


û Amsterdam’to the Helder, 3 


ial now projected is that of Suez, Mast | arane: 
ive pronounced it ihe objects but the 


on; The, objection raised 
trm pm ii is no longer 


particular | nothing; otiose, 


together, 
Ronnie; the great North Holland Canal,which ex- inserti r ihe 
BA stance of 51 niles ; and | so sf 
Canal, projected by Watt nd. Jessop, but executed | E. 
в distance of 60 miles, from Inverness to e a vonal uli pe alone 


irskog dn erybody— 
v 
eS to Ero d Ba ПА diu егш ó d = should 


II. P. M.S tê menus 1 T ap шшш ard, @ 
dof ofa {а + Бк also Жш y турун 
power te grind ; nihility, e "he stata af be reduced to 

at leisure, unoccupied. ; normal, РА fo rule, 

properly regulated, standard, ALPHA (Brecon) cage. is s 
jwe сай scarcely offer er u We would 

z R2 en ian J be studied 

ry, i "ur object in 

Hagen ibe was 6 kive 

"clud or guide to mont of studies. — 

ORD | red that the rule 


b! 
ay gl сто Dunes 15 
wi 
5 p x: undi 
wai , з: n зе 


LESSONS IN GERMAN 
5 * 

‘The object of learning a modern language $ not simply, as 
in the case of one that is по longer spoken, to be able to read 
and ‘write; but also to speak it, For this purpose it is 
obviously necessary to acquire a knowledge of the pronuncia- 
tion as well as the meaning of the words. Hence we are not 
surprised at'having received many applications from tho readers 
of onr lessons in German for some instruction on this subject; 
and it ig our intention to publish in the pages of the Popuran 
Eoveaton a series of German Reading Lessons expressly pre 

` pared with a view to teach the proper pronunciation of the 
language." These lessons will be found much better adapted 
to answer the purpose than any mere collection of rules, how- 
ever carefully drawn up, and however clearly expressed, In 
no case is the principle, that example is better than ‘precept, 
more applicable than in that of pronunciation, n knowledge of 
which ean only be acquired by frequent exemplification. We 
have no hesitation in saying, that the study of our lessons will 
enable the reader to pronounce German, if not with absolute 
perfection, at enst so. us to be easily understood by a native, 
which is after all the only practical object in view. 

It is proper to observe, that while the lessons are especially 

‚intended to tench pronunciation, they лге also calculated to 
be very useful to our readers as exercises in translation being 
easy in construction, simple in style, rich in words, and adapted 
in substance to persona, of all ages. A vocabulary will be 
appended to each lesson, containing an explanation of the 
"meaning of every word in it which has not been previously 
explainéd. As few words will be explained more than once in 
the whole course of the yocabularies, if will be nocessary for 

“the learner to study each with great care on its first occur- 
ronco, that he may avoid the inconvenience of having to look 
through preceding numbers for the meaning. & 


ошиоокЁ ron THE ven OF THE INTERLINBAR PRONUNCIATION. 


Pornounde every syllable as in English. 

Ts make a vowel long, which otherwise would be short, or 
might be either short or long, an apostrophe has been placed 
immediately after that vowel, Thus “foot” will rhyme with 
© put," but “foot?” will rhyme with ( boot.“ 

To make a vowel short which otherwise would be long, or 
might be either loug or short, the short sign or brevo lias been 
placed over that vowel, Thus“ wild“ will rhyme with 
“wild,” But mild’? will rhyme with “build” “Boor” will 
thyme with „root, but “DIBE? will rhyme with “put.” 
4h is long, and sounded asin father, û is short, and sounded 

as in castle, vi 


A 


PRONUNCIATION Ко, L 


changing it try to say: vf, 12, tok, im, in, 1p, i, ta, d. For 
those who have studi h it may be well to remark 
‘that the German fl has the same sound as the French u. . 
ou, is always to be sounded ns in ош, our.. 
gh before е and i must be d like 
- The sound of ch has no e we int in En but is а та! 
sound like the ей in the Scotch Word Pett pe pom 
in Trish, An. imation 


. 
through the throat af the time ee бие E x 
»Das Rothkehlchen. 


pronouncing t 
Dass'rote'-kail-den 
Ein Rothkehlchen kam in der Strenge des 


9 in get, gimlet. 


nge des Winters ан 

Ine rote -kall-chen käbm in dair streng ral dess vin-ters An 
das Fenſter eines frommen Landmanns, als ob es gern 
diss fenster i/-ness from -men Lint’-minnss, Ales, op ess gairn 
hinein möchte. Da öffnete der Landmann fein Fenſter 
Hin- ine miq-tai. Dah of'-nai-tai-dair änt-män zine fen’-ster 
und nahm das zutrauliche Thierchen freundlich in 
öönt nühm diss tsoo-troulij-de teer chen “lich in 
ſeine Wohnung. Nun pickte es die Bro und 
zií-nai vo-ndönk, Noon pick’-tai ess dee bro'-zih-men бл 
Krümchen auf, die von feinem Tiſche fielen. Auch Diele + 
krüm'-den ouf, dee fon zi-nem tish’-shai fee'-len. Out heel 
ten die Kinder des Landmanns das Wöglein lieb und 
ten dee kin’-der dess lint'-mánns, diss Jü'-line - Jeep» бё 
werth, Aber als nun der Frühling wieder ir das Land 
vairt, ül'-ber älss noon dair frü-link ves der im diss Lint 
kam und die Gebüſche ſich belaubten, da dffnete 
kihm nt dee gai-büsh'-shai zich bai-laup^-ten, dih BE unt. tui 
der Landmann fein Fenſter, und der kleine Gaſt entſlog 
dair länt“-män zine Fen’-ster, Sint dair kl -nal gist ent -Hoch 
in das nahe Wäldchen, und bauete ſein Neſt und fan; 
in diss nih-ai veltchen, п. bou,-ai-tai_ zine nest Gönt eink 
feft froͤhliches Liedchen. 
zine fio -li$-dess let · cen. 

Und ſtebe, als der Winter wiederkehrte, da kam 

dent zee’-hai, älss dair vinter vee'-der-kair-tai, dáh käbm 
das Rothkelchen abermals in bie Wohnung des Land, 
dass rote -kall- hen äh“-ber-mählss in dee vo-nöönk dess lünt- 
manns und hakte fein Weibchen mitgebracht, Der Land⸗ 
minss öönt hit'-tai zine wipe «den. mit-gal-bradt. Dair lint’ 
mann aber ſammt feinen Kindern freuten ſich febr, als fie 
min Alber zimt zi-nen kin’-dern froi’-ten zich zair, iss zee 
die beiden Thierchen ſahen, wie ſie aus den эн Aeug⸗ 
dee bi- den teer'gen леп, vee zee ouss dain ten oii- 
lein zutraulich umherſchauten; und die Kinver 
line tsoo'trou-lij tm hair-shou-ten; Unt dee kinder 
fagten: Die Vögelchen ſehen uns ie als ob fie 


zühch-ten: Dee fo ghel-chen геу -ђеп Jöns Als op zce 
etwas ſagen wolkten, VG s p" 
i et-váss zh gher vol-ten. ER 1 З 
place н Da antwortete der Vater: Wenn ſte reden Боми, 
German о bor Dih Ánt-vor-tai-tai dair fh ter: Ven zee ral den könn Ден, 
fo. würden ſie ſagen: Freundliches Zutrauen er 
zo vür-den zee zåh'-ghen: Froint Jid-des tsoo-troun err- 
wecket Zutrauen, und Liebe 7 Gegen⸗ 
dr veck,-et too trou, bout les sias Н ghai'-ghen- 
lieb: 
7 | lee-bai! T | 
* T 
[For the Vocab. the meanings of the worden 
al n see E 
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ion 

yet will it scarcely bear a 

i said to be a pronoun, but in 
gee I эс # In the statement my shoes are 


rry 


1 personal 
ds n noun, for it is the name 
à "€ 3 for it has specific reference to 
— eje атиги, consequently 7 may be 
“termed sonalnoun, Tho c ion of pronouns with persons 
‘Asimplied in tie. denomination of * x ЫД &c., as personal pro- 
nouns. > { 

Pronouns are not found in the ваг. я of language. Societ. 
must heye mude considerable progress — ся = ter "relations 
indicated by pronoups would CEU s, What is 
called tha réflective pronouns, vi. она Ko., seems to have 
been the latest in бирре This s is 1 in the case of che“ 
уда ofr oiden Before-a child: can say Г want my hat, he 

d John wants John's hat, the ад of the noun 
€ office of the noun and the possessi ronoun, © 
pronouns in their we E ivide them into 

the primitive and the derivative, thus I is a primi- 
„ and my, which comes from me, is a derivative pronoun. 
Wu s MOM. pronouns ín their import, we obtain, I. Personal pe 

‚ Rowns, or such as more specifically mark the person, аз I, thou, A 
‘osseasive pronouns, or such as besides marking the person, 
zu and mine, If we regard pronouns in 
to be, 1, Relative, that in having a specific 
who; 2, Interrogative, that is 
who? which? und 
, that is, Show. 


eh as are employed in а questions, e. 
3: Danontiretiti or which demons 
ut 3 or thing, as this, and pr Other pronouns 


i» ë, such as self, oncself, themselves, because they 
lect or turn back, refer, that is, to the subject of the sentence, 
‘These, however, may also be termed compound, inasmuch as they 
consist of two. pronoun f e. f., ‚themselves consists of them and 
siles. - Others alled—5, Indefinite, such as some, any, 
whosòever, seeing that their rudi ee undetermined, We 
have already geen how closely related. the pronoun is tothe noun ; 
the pronoun may also claim kindred with the adjective, In the 
hrasé my book, my qualifies book, und accordingly my is a qualifier, 
jective, But my carries the thought to, what is called the 
has fir: person, е > Itis in consequence: a Pnom; my, then, 
У both a an adjective. Hence arises the compound 
pronoun. or pronominal айий. If the 

ee as 


1 элу, the word a fitly be 


pend E | 
зесезвагу to the 
"The primifive o 


ie 
ri heinto they. А و‎ 
> Subjects. orsi [x 


е. case, namely, a change of 

a change of signification. J, therefore, 

ie case and же the objective case; and 

pronouns is inflected in | ‘gender i in 

is he, TE she, ferainine, if, neuter , 

the maseuline, feminine id neuter. 

fet the ee comes from the 

personal pronoun h m its corres; forms are used 
before nouns, e. g. my bat, thy sho his gk, our 

den, their aunt, į 4 


АБ study 
in which are put together the chief facts connected 


i tabular view, 
3 itor 


with personal and possessive 8 also relativ 
rogative Pronouns :— E va 2 
` Snir Puoxovxs, 


Primitieor Personal. _ Derivate dr Possessive. 
ubjects. „Objects. 


PERSON 1 


PERSON 2 


| 
RELATIVE Persons w 

AND ті 

INTERROGAT. | 


DEMONSTRÄT. 


On the pronouns contained in this table we offer а few add | 
remarks, 

Thou is properly the pronoun | ofthe: д ‚person 5 
is now, however, in common use, superseded: y you, except i 
emphatic personal address, in eset ae bres made { 
Divine Bein, 


person plural of the pers UN 
ye in the nominative and you in tho. Tio: obje е сазе. gre 


almost obsolete in ordinary conversation, aud yor a employed for 
both the sulject and the object. * 

That mine was the id form of — * із ай е 
may be inferred онр the fact that mine still ‚stands before; а noun 
beginning with a vo wel, as, * 

a ам m have en thy salvation," 
scarcely so used, Mine 
nd alone, the forms being 


gon h 


— M" 


e.g. ч What did you T. 115 said act 
at what с; that ther words, 


1 Where d is at once in роо, ii 
the object to the verb ied, Аса “ 
"Ее, een t-object 
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in, dormirons a dormiffiöns: dormons , 2 
r. dormirur |v dormiriez--dormez n. dor 
t |iisdormiraient|q, dorment ila dorment 


il écherrai& || 


| L d ‘|Past Definite, Future, 
SEP RIS за ыа Jempreindrai 
T > TF Drenelorai 
j'encourrai 

^ R lence 

endormirai ХЕ Чо 1, Ji'endormisse 
D'enduirai... ^ i l'unduisisse 


'enfreíndrai . l'enfreiguiree 
` | enfreins H | 
фе m’enfuirai је m'enfulrals je w’enfuie pe nvenfuisse: 


E S ешн | 
‘enjoindral . |j’enjoindrais > Ж J'enjoigne > j'enjolgnisso 
‘enjoins | 
vo [rate à 0 
na^ m'enquer- < je menqulh e g m'enquisse 


je m'entre- 
[mettrai 


% m’ennuleraije m'ennuie- je m'ennule Је m'ennuyas- 


fe m'entrézü!s 


Wentrepris. — ll'entrepren- 
2 [drat 
E 
Nentretins — jj'entreti&ndrai j'entretien- 
М [drais | entretiena 
l'entrevis Jentreverral rer 


"envoyai Jeuverral 
Иш envoyas u envertas ie 
li! enverra d. enrole. 
n enverrons d. enyerrions |envoyons 
к. envorrez . ebverriea епу; 
ils enyerront 
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в annexed diagram, fig. 75, represents the manner in 


ea, | ап accumulation: 
ассо "This win be particularly the 
bined: agencies have been . 
ge fox thousands of years... Iu these pro- 
eho rocks are У down by lightmng, 
ihrown up by yoleanie |; 
ver, ox to mingle with 


е rock was 


the 
bubbles; but 
element of 


$ — 
"nte phen "Ё ACA NN 
seen in the 5 
the electri Ah 


remarkably ourious 


Fuljyuritcs, showing the affects of Lightning upon: Loose Sand, at 
VETE e pese ы У i 
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"remaxkable that the lightning in entering the 

mot pig cbe ee tubes. The 
azed, something like 
ап over-burnt brick. 


sands are perpetually changing à 

upper parts of these tubes exposed. T x 

had left some of these projecting tubes so defenceless that the 
force of the wind had broken them to pieces, und numerous 
1 of fülgurites lie scattered in all directions on the 

ock, * NER eis à 

Mr. Darwin discovered that, within a small area, four sets of 
tubes had entered the sand perpendicularly: Unfortunately, 
he had no implements with which he could dig into the soil to 
trace the depth to which they hud penetrated, but with his 
charge; 1 hands he worked off the sand till he could trace one of these 
and [^ tubes to the depth of two feet, "He then desisted, and pro- 
fluid. Geeded to collect some of the fragments of these tubes which 
imperfect siliceous tubes, and lie scattered on the sand, but which had evidently, at one 


“Кр: attontlön of gooloptäks. wis drawn 10 the formation of | ‘me, formed fessum tube, Wien he added these parta to 
Mer 


‘and tolerably perfect specimens 
‘ered at Drigg, in Cumberland, in 
e at tip junction of the river Irt 
ur rate tubes descend, у we must suppose that all 
a а aeaa 
vis notre is, “thesia + des un at originally it must have extended loa fax grenter 
are us follow :—a bed of sandethirty fect deep, whic be instde surface of these tithes Was сої 
a bed of pebbles two fect a " Both. those beds | glasay and smooth, ‘Mh eats ofthe Моде fe bs sed 
stratum of wet gravel. One of these sand hillocks is | part, it not entirely, siliceous, The thickness of the walls or 
forty feet high, It is in this that, some years ago, | sides of the tube varies from one-thirtieth to one-twentieth. 
fused send, or fülgutites, about an inen | of en men; but in some parts of it, it equals even one.tenth.of 
their inside made дп inch: Tbe tubes aro generally’ compressed lik 
т. | Drigg, and have {што 1 their lengths, li 
ЧА иа УН ee ка ie 
| differ from the tubes at 'Drigg 1 wing the grains of: 
3 on their ou d "Шал dn appeor- 
| The eise nes of і bes jouf ty 
d Wee, ea about two 
я fi that were eylindri 
8 — l 1 "sides, which: 
that the wen 
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d fact and reality; the secon 
that is, the subjunctive 
‚ а result— something 
vetb or the mind of the 
to Таза reference or 


û the ci 


things as (о yo 


ne ern ba 


that," HOVE j 
will, ne stands with tho sig 


quicum ‚ audens slo | 
What ppm рф, و‎ eee 


ue atid n alive,.. 
bi TUM ЫА а sup : 
tue at i timus, Ita dii id alios 
ODE E ери e 


Ме obsecras с ne ollirisoar vl 
You beseech me not to (that 1 ЕУ 


Similar in use and meaning is quia ; P y^ 


Germani retineri non poterant quin in nostros tela conjícenent 
The Germans could not be held back from у чы HET ourmen; 


Quum, which, imply 
word referring to time, tal E 
merely coincidence or succession of time, 
when, like our since, it hus û 1 160 


Inpro. en 75 


2 


* 1 , a 
ue) ben differ 


73$ AM E 
ometimes E the force 
3 эше the арин en “and is to be 
rendered by'O that} may, or Mur Ot. wand, nots 
i m Like, or should not like Я 


junetive, 


fie peu iets ўе 


Әбд, 3 
Nisi has A Ste or ae ges pee p as th. 
NI action is contemplated аз о reality or à probability 
expresses positively nature of its ea abies unless; u. itis Tod cc 

„| connected” with a unotive, nir: 

ee eee clause. preceding ор M DREH dere is in the ЛЕ zm 
mood, provided it also. in thé past (perfect or pluperfect 
c tense; Ке ed De must, tow, E jd gut 54 sub- 
a junctire. ж ФР 
Praeclare п 
We a pou. дшн 


ES 
м and definite point, t 
th , has the indicative; e gu Ў 

om : reellus, silentium fült.. |? 
, mu E del Me e { 
И уе or the subjunctive with conjunctive 
uch on the question whether a con- 
ing definite or something indefinite; 
ee vdoxthe formen M 
eco ETT ipud 


Thesa temas Le PO tur civitas; ul 


Let us now advert to antegı pec EUN mala ut sustinuit! 
ps it! ut pro nibilo putayit! ante senectutem euravi ut 
ira Шы post 122 par viverem ; Peek fice at m ЖУЛА = non 
lum orationes 108 е! е оры: тов studiose 

dd legas; "pelimur HARE ut 1 ut pri ve quam plurimis 
с accidit perincommode quod бип wüsquam vidisti; accedit qucd 


juidem. ps узыны {те ш йн, ire te ie Üben excellentibus delectatur ; est hoc commune vitium 


cupiebam, liberisque civitatibus ut invidia | gloriae comes sit; ex 
д Bora T redid thy lolo, desired to go against the man. ange itur non ut Toluptas non sit voluptas, sed ut volu] las non sit 
way, :— Ante videmus fulgurationem quam sonum atidiamus, |summum bonum; non possum facere quin. quotidie ad te mittam 
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deno! e an: in. past time; е, g., hendi sunt ii, in quos impetum Tacero: ‘conantur dam se ipsi collis 
Sr. i нй. pen gant; omnia postposui dummodo е ies repe Ret; in 


omnibus negotiis priusquam. арыдык 


diligens; postquam nec ab ; pacem 

to втер BE eim da aes we ge 
ita са 

The sessi 1 s п shade of meaning | pi ciendum putayi | . 


which we cannot literally render into ge ty Thus, Quinti- 


tularer; ubi exercitus tpe esset, hastati omnium primi 
lian gets forth the faot that Socrates was accused of corrupting 1 nat 1 


Кашып. inibant ; gia tura mutari non potest, ideireo. verae 


ihe Aq | the indicative as well as the subjunctive; | amici |t vivas non vivere ut 
using. thi ааыа that | cere "Was so | das; mil iie me "Varum 
accused, ` nd ad tae Tatler eon that t puenak 
accusation lay in the niin „ : ats pots ut cantiores 
ta laete feries; 
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m may inet an indicative ora pow Mega i 


5 si semper 
$ con- 


ЕЯ opti mi homines eas quid ME 
it | nullum. consecuturum - emol: 
jy e 
optimum sit, lamen in meta 
quibusdam laudandis yiris, hes x 


allicit, facitque ut eos geet а 
5. [justitia et liberalitas 
| Aristides abstinent. . — 


quor Lee E труе, so 


nt blame dien EE thon dost nok asst 
rem ie > 


2; while these 
until thy fathe 
the whi 


ome before I! in 
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i BG Taust bê added , that the d bre 
du, thou ; er, he; fie ehe f te, 5 
еу; cause tbe adjective ae elon 


indefinite articl by à Жун; uror 
Exe ‚the endings characteristic of us аша 


meine gute Schweſter. my . " їй, puteg $ Sons, ‚our, F^ 
meiner guten Schwester, of my good sister, unſers guten en Saufes, of our goi 
meiner guten Sdwelter, to my good sister unſerm gum Hauſe, to our good 
Sch my good. sister. зш, our good, house, 


euch guten Müttern, to you у 
euch guten Mütter, vou in 
article n iid used; pue M 
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given straight. line, and в 
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dra from the point n, a 
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belauben, to cover wi 

Laub, n. foliage 

Hein, small. 

Gaſt, m. guest 

entfliegen, to fly away 


ent, 
un 


ie ‘pronoun p which — 


Prefir away, up, forward, 
у, up; forward, 


à of tho lessons are only intended 


We consider the plan we 
with your lessons, and 


t other. 
room for 


twelve times as fast 
tof mim 
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С LESSONS*IN NATURAL 
THE BABOON THE MANDRILL THE 


pea 
Tus pig-tailed baboon, ES s called the Maimon, has asin- 
gular characteristic, in the extremo flaceidity Of its flesh. Even 
when very young, it is sometimes found to have, on each side of 
the throat, hanging folds of flesh; which might be considered, in 
other animals, the signs of аде. On growing fat, it acquires a 
strange and repulsive rotundity of form, The native country of 
these animals is India. They inhabit the forests on the banks of 


e + 


тив MANDRILT, OR 


ж 


the Ganges, and ene шгадей by the invineible repugnance of the 
Hindoos to take away life, they come, with impunity, in consider- 
able numbers, into the towns and cities, to search for more agree- 
able food than they can find in the woods. ye 

“A baboon, called Kees, in the possession of the celebrated 
traveller, Le Vaillant, was rendered serviceable to him in more 


VOL, IH. 


5 


IBED-FACED BABOON; AND THE BARBARI APE. 


HISTORY.—No. XXII. 


BARBARY APE—THE UNGKA APE, 
1 E a cT HIN 
ways than one, Kees drew roots from ihe ground by a method 
which was, at once, very ingenious and. amusing. When lie laid 
hold of the herbage with his teeth, he placed his fore-feet against 
the ground, and drew back his head, in order to pull out the roo 
he thus sometimes tasked his whole strength; if this did not su 
ceed, he then laid hold je as close to tho ground as pos- 
sible, and threw himself heelsoverhead; this expedient gavesuch 


LR © 


Tur i жо 944 ( 
aconcussion to the root,thatit eios si Н the desired 
effect, Le Vaillant turned this RE “the baboon to his own 
advantage. “I made Kees,” he says, “my taster. Whenever 
we found fruits or roots with 


ts with \ my Hottentots were unge. 
quainted, we did not touch them till he had tasted them, Ifhe 
threw them away, we concluded that they were either of a dis- 
66.—N.S, 


* 
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eeable flavour or of a pernicious quality, and left them un- 
fasted? But Kees, like the rest of his race, was sufficiently 
sagacious, whenever he pleased, to make a broad distinction 
between meum and fwwm, In proof of this, Le Vaillant gays :— 
“Т often took Kees with me when I went a hunting; and when 
һе saw me preparing for sport, he exhibited the most lively 
demonstrations of joy, On the way, he would climb into the 
trees to look for gum, of which he was very fond. Sometimes he 
discovered honey, deposited im hollow trees, or in the clefts of 
rocks. But if he happened to have met with neither honey nor 
gum, and. his appetite had. become sharp by running about, I 
always witnessed a very ludicrous scene. In such cases he looked 
for roots, which be ate with great eagerness, especially a particular 
kind, which, to his cost, I also found to be well tasted and 


refreshihg; and therefore insisted on shari bir ca But Kees 
was no fool, "Whenever he found such and I was not 1 
enough to seize upon my share, he devoured it in the greatest 


liquid being handed to him, which he lost no time in discussing. 
He preferred for nis diet cooked vegetables, with meat; and on 
one occasion he is said to have dined at Windsor on hashed 
venison, in the presence of King George or King William IV. 
But he was still the mandrill; his voice was harsh and guttural; 
and however calm ће might be on any occasion, his eyes still 
betrayed the wild beast of the forest. 

The Barbary ape is not confined to the country from whence its 
name is derived, but, on the contrary, is common in the forests of 
India, Arabia, and Afrien. ur 

Its height, when standing upright, is usually between three and 
four fest; the colour of the back is à greenish brown, and that of 
the belly pale yellow; the.cheeks are provided with pouches, 
manners are equally fierce and mischievous, Tavernier relates 
that he was travelling in India, with an English officer, when 
several large apes were observed on the trees around them, The 


and desired Tavernier to shootone ot these creatures. The attend- 


haste, keeping his eyes all the while be s E officer was so much amused that he ordered hia carriage to stop, 


Sometimes, how- 


ever, when he had made a mif 


a very remarkable Msc the cheeks being of a clear - 
ious oblique furrows, which is pi 


bright vermilion line begins a little 9 the 
nose, and spreads over the lip. The eyes are si 1 
sparkling, their irides being ofa fine hazel colour: 

е sides of the head is long, mostly growing upwards; 
mating on the crown in an acute pointed form. The peo er 
erect, and of a yellowish hue. The whole body is covered w. 
stiff bristle-like hairs,-each of wi ich: is annulated with black 
yellow. "The hands are small, taper, and well made, The arms 


and chest are extremely muscular, ‘The food of the mandrill, like | 3 


that of the monkey tribe gengrally, consists of fruit, grain, and 

roots. It shows, however, a fondness for animal diet. One. of 

these animals being offered a live, bird, he destroyed. it by 

and devoured. it, after stripping: it of itm feathers. A rabbit was 
ш by а bite across the 


‘Wombwell’ 
bread, and 
‘He liked 
favourite beverages. ~. 
treacherous disposition. one 
SM E Mp Wombwell was she 
“ot the callosity of his nose, 1 happened i 
the bars of uie when " he pea ү X 
them, ard Had nearly deprived. me of one of тоу eyes.” 
Another specimen of the mandrill was transferred. 
menagerie to the Surrey Zoologi AO 
animal was called, was fe re 
and became, in fact, a great favourite. — 
chair was placed ; on this, when dire: 


gin-snd-water ic 
at its close, the p 


was ашу fulfilled b 


and 


Nor 


ants, who were well acquait 
begged him, however, to 
some injury in revi : 


l with the habits of these animals, 
t the rest should do the party 
h of their companion, But as 
Tavernier killed a female, which 
ir little ones which had clung to 
Tnatantly all the remaining apes, 
Is, descended in great fury, As 
'в coach, where they would soon 
| been closed, and the number 
re ; to drive ssailants, a task of no 
ittle @iffic E y however, 
for at least three miles. fi Бен 


m after the servants 


companion was 


Barbary ape for 
years. је open air; and 
winter it was frequently kept im a room without fire. 
"Though it continued long in confinement, it did not е at all 
civilized. When food was gi ft, it always filled ita pouches ; 

loved! to perch on a bar of iron, or а 


N inhabiting, the deep recesses 


of the wo тво large a portion of the Indian isles. In 
| the mildness ûf its temper and the gravity of its manners, it greatly 
resembles the огап But it is considerably smaller in 
тато ae ` e adult, when standing upright, being 

ur 9 "5 


t, which ng and well-adapted for grasping, 
ir: ond toes closely united by а membrane as far 
‚| asthe last joint. The eyes are dark hazel: the ears are small; 

the air-sack extends beneath the skin of the throat; from the chin 
to the breast-bone, but when uninflated, is not manifest exter- 
nally, It isdistended when the animal is angry; and it then utters 
а hollow barking noise, which is apparently influenced by this 
pperatus. 


ed А Some years ago, an adult male of this species died on board the 


ship Sophia, during her homeward voyage. His fayourite food 


0 à в | was rice, plantains, carrots, sweetmeats, and onions, But animal 
atroduced, almost up 
lownwards; and it was 


aod was eagerly accepted ;:fowls were especially preferred; and 
When а lizard was caught on board, and placed before the ape, he 
took it immediately in his paw and greedily devoured it. Spirits 
and wine he determinately refused, but would drink tea, coffee, 
and chocolate. RE NEE Rn 1 

is temper was mild, affectionate, and generally not easily 
‘ruffled: When pleased, he would utter a chirping note; when 


f | irritated, a hollow barking noise; but when frightened or angry, 
ya Мае of tis Joud guttural sounds of 7a, 74, 74, were frequently xepoated. So 
" 4 


fond was he of ink, that he would drain the inkstand, und suck the 


These creatures subsist on vegetables and fruit, and in their 
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peng, idis аз he could; and this was the only annoyance he 
ос i DRM VASE ES RA 
Срески aii ond cf plays; Me pud AE, in ü and 
became particularly attached to a little girl, called Blan, a native 
of Erromanga, one of the New Hebrides. They were often seen. 
sitting near the capstan, е angka with its long paws round 
Blou’s neck, эл they dovingly: intet biscuit together. With this 
child he would tomp-abont theileck, as if in mimic combat; now | 
attacking, now eluding: pursuit, and displaying various antics of 


address and agility, but without even a momentary loss of good | 


femper. hici puse Nin um il YN 

He was desirous of forming an acquaintance wil 
that were on board, but they. rudely repelled 
showed their hostility by acts us well Mavens 


cme 


keys 


| appearing before so 
tinued the divine, & 
|qnestion? Why 


his crede naf | 
ings; One day he 


© 
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occasion he asked the famous Stillingfleet how it was that he 


stand: wise a prince. But pray" con- 
‘your Majesty give me. leave to ask you a 

do yeu rend your speeches when you can hive no 

pu us = ba х 555 hy; truly doctor, replied the xi 


s nt one, and so will be my answer. 
ave asked the two houses во often and fer so nieh money, thut I 
am ashamed to look them in ‘the face.”? t “5 
AU Who fret seduc'd them tothatnevolt. z 
Tu infernal sorpent ; he it is was whose 
Stirrd up with envy and revenge, E i 
The mother of mankind," Milon. 1 


always read his sermons before him when he preached elsewhere 
without. book. bros excused "himself on the م‎ a 


guile, 


seems to have determined on his revenge for more than usual insult. |, * um E ? == Жау 
Swinging ‚himself by, a rope towards the nearest of his foes, and | Tax pronouns ‘of w pe have just treated are simple pro- 
seizing his long tail, he led away, until the offender escaped | nouns. Of these ‚are formed, which, as 
n N 1 15 Again and again Tie played the same trick? oneisting of mee een one word, are termed. compound pro- 
often did he make his yı the riggi i ankey after | "ens. САА R : у РУ 
ву ар Фе, REDE) eee t|... The reflective pronoun is co and having for its rodt 
the eld word self (German selbs ) is inflected, thus :— 
Ist Person: Myself | Ourselves _ 
. Lud Pausox. . Thyself. % . Yourselves 
7 8rd Punsox. Himself | . Themselves Б 
For the sake of distinction. and hasis, the nominative Of 


rope to another at a great 
another far. below, ng it 
Pleased to have his own way 
When refused anything th; 
child, He would lie on the deck, 
ee ee > eryt 

те about, and then return to the same pranks, utteri 
notes of anger and offended pride. DE А m 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH.—No. LIV. | 
Ву Joux R. Bearn, р.р. zi 
PRONOUNS.—SIMPLE PRONOUNS. 


A relative pronoun implies an antecedent. "The antecedent is 
the word which goes before the relative, and to which the relative 
refers $ me. 32005 ner im ia p. + 


en: 
mon fler } this. poini 
out the person or thing | "to ee more 
remote; e, g. Б pg x | 
“Bring me that book.” “ This book?“ “No, that book which 


stands on the farthest part of the shelf.“ b 
EXERCISE ron PARSING: Е 


un е own lord 
Thich of Lancaster is Henry named. — Gower. 

“In the first and best prayer children are taught; they learn to 
misuse, who and which 3 “our fächer tset art in heaven? should 
be “our father wko art in heaven Spectators! Jr 

“What shall befall Here after wär God'wot."Gower. 


Charles II. greatly preferred extemporaneous preaching. On one 


latent until brought dut by. 


he personal pronoun may be prefixed, thus ;— 
Bar шолай 


let Penson, . Lmyself | . We ourselves 
„ Aud PERSON. ~ Thou thyself "You yourselyes 

rd Person. He himself | They themselves. il; 
The use of these pronouns will be udderstood: better from án 
example or two; e. g., ОРА 12 ROI 
I struck myself; T will go-myselfs 7 myself said tt. He hart Atmself; 
he has gone himself; he himself made tlie rumntk. Pu cti 
Ik yon look into the composition of the parts of this pronoun, 
vou will see that itis somewhat cnpricions. I myself vonsists of 
three words, J, the personal pronoun, first^person singular } my, 
the possessive pronoun, first person singular ; and %% un indefinite 
‘pronoun, without personal distinction, The word he himself is still 
more capricious, for here you have united the det, or the nomina- 
tive case he, with the chert or objective case Літ, A similarly 
heterogeneous junction is found in the feminine sie herself. The 
discordance does not occur in such phrases as P 
1 He hurt himself; lie sold herself; 

referring 


where himself and herself, being true reflective prono 

the one to cd subject n the p iste 8e geverally 
the objects to their verbs; but it does occur in these instances”: 
‚Не himself stole the book V d 
where /rimself and. Herself do not perform Ee reflection or 
turning back, but are ee er je fs 
пе р with stenling the aok. Р, 7 the 
[er edm n n 

| "This pronoun is oſten strengthened by the insertion of own; e. g., 
My own self, his own self. Observe that when own is thus inserted, 
the objective Aim becomes Ais, the Y cnr $j so we say, not 
‘them ownselves, but their ownselves, ‘This fact may be explained, 
thus: self is used as a noun, for we say the love of self under- 
mines excellence.“ Myself is employed in the same way; also 
himself, and themselves у e, F., “It is myself," that is, itis the 
person known by such and such a name.” Being a noun, himself 
has the force and the government of a noun, These attributes are 
the insertion of own when him is 
his, for we. say, ‘Che hurt из ownself,” as well as 
own hat.” It may, indeed, be doubted whether is 
e в a pronoun ut all; instend of 


changed into 
Che Aue: 
is correct, to represent Ais o 


A 80 doing, we may zegard e, ad a compound noun; haying in 


agreement. with it the possessive-pronoum Ais. Ad 
With the aid. of self, the word one forms u ‘compound pronoun, as 
one двеју. ‘This pronoun exists exclusively i the third person éitgular, 
"The one's is to be voten vilae z^ „it being, in va p 

oseessive.case of the general term 0% ей or required to be 
ttes Бу the en ssl, accordit bd will be 
formallyexponnied з же come to Syntax, that when one noum 
de r -the dépendent norm must be in the possesstis 

filly mark the nature of this word Oe. 
› is not the numeral ose, It is m con- 


‘case, Thee student 
One, as found in one 
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tracted form of the French homme, man ; homme, in the rapidity, 
conversation, became first om and then on (as on dit, man says, one 
says, that is, they say, people sag). From on was formed the English 
one, which in time came to be mistaken for our name of unity, 
As, however, one (on, homme, man] was originally a noun, во it 
retains the functions of a noun, and should therefore, in combina- 
tion with self, be written not oneself but one’s self; e. g., ð 
:3 ‘One cannot walk a furlong without hearing one's self abused.“ 


Here, again, emphasis interpellates oy; аз, 


“One's own self is apt to be only too well cared for.” 


combination with itself the particle 80, whoso; e. - 5 
« Whoso toucheth their caroase shall be unclean."—Lev. xi. 27. 
Instead of sö, the partiele euer is added, forming whoever, 
The two particles 20 and ever were, with who, fused into one word, 
ав whosoever. "The difference in meaning between twhoso, whoever, 
and whosoever, is incohsiderable, In common usage, whoever is 
now more frequent than whosoever, and whoso B employed ; 
but whosoever was most common in the days of Elizabeth and 
James: The force of these particles is to render the definite pro- 
nonun who indefinite; e; g., 8 
NM IVhosoever he be of the children of [arael,"—Lev. xx. 2; 
Tue who in this compound undergoes its usual inflexions, as, whos 
soever, whasesvever, thomsoever, Care must be taken not to 
. confound the pos:essive with the nominative; in the following the 
possessive is used :— 1 v 
„= Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted. "John xx. 23. 
With ever and soever, what enters into union, forming the inde- 
finite pronoun whatsoever, which is used of things, What, as un 
indirect interrogative, has an adjectival construction; as, 
Aud the officers shall speak, saying: Flat man is there that hath 
built a new house ?'—Deut, xx. 5; Tw | 
and may, as here, be employed in connexion with persons; so we 
find tlie word resolved thus :— : 
© (What man soever there be of the house of Israel,"—Ley, xvii. 8; 
* also tohatsoover man (Lev. xvii. 10). Heuce it appears that, as 
applied to persons, whosoover is purely a pronoun, and whatsoever 
з pronominal adjectives» 1 TEE i ; 
ith the neuter wich, also, the particles ever and soever combine, 
forming whichever and whichsoover ; е. g. " nig 
You shall have whichever of these books you wish. 
Among the compound pronouns, the pronouns which are called 
reciprocal find their proper station. 
Reciprocal pronouns are those in which the action is reciprocated, 
that is, proceeds from the one to the other; e. g., 
хур "They struck each other. > 
Each other is a reciprocal pronoun, for the action of each falls on 
the other, Let there be two persons concerned, A and В; then A 
strikes B, and B strikes A. The right pronoun to use here is 
one another. Let three or more persons be concerned, A, B, C. 
Here A strikes В and C, and B strikes A and C, and C strikes A 
and B. The proper pronoun here is each other. One another ia 
Aowever used, in a general way, where several persons are con- 
‚ чётей; e. B. . 5 X 
`1 ^ "REGIPROCAL Pronouns. 


2 PERSONS : ‘They love one another. 
‹ 3 OR MORE PERSONS: They love each other. * 
They love one another. к 


LESSONS IN LATIN.—No. LIX. 
4 Ву Jon R, ВвАврр BD. | 
h sc QUALIFICATION, - 


\ f the action of the verb. The kind of 
qual à орот of the adverb. 
While the adverb. modifies the meaning of the verb, it does not 
alter its form. In the cular, qualification differs from 


dies the form as well as the 


The simple pronoun who becomes a compound, by taking: into 


re of the word or words that are under its influence, 
Qualification differs also from agreement in the fact that it 
involves no change of form in either the qualifying or the 
d word; whereas, in agreement, ction produces 


Dun 


Instances of quali 
little space for additions on 
the less necessary because che sub- 


are arranged in classes according to their signification ;— 
TABULAR Vınw or ADVERBS of QUALIPINRS. 


Relative. 


lubi, where 


еге I аш) jubicunque 
x unde, to) 
the game undeunde 


B Se "ES 7 

4 5 ЕІ 5 
„ Ln 
IRE EH 
à pri Hr | es 

EFE BEER: gases P „ 
i i or 
513 t 
: 3 


Y 


|. Am ong qualifying words an important position is 
the odd which are employed in ECT авн 
questions. X f { 


ke INEGATIONS. 3 Ў 
‚ Negation is made іп Latin by non, пе, and haud, not. Non 

relation to the subject the act act forth in the verb, 
cony гап affirmative into a negative proposition; ө, g., 

AFFIRMAT Frater meus timet mortem. 
"My brother fears death. Яг t 

. NEGATIVE “Sapiens non timet mortem. | 
Сй t `4 wise man does not fear death. 


! 
t 
| 
| 


have been already given. p | 
e 


$ 
i 


2 А wis 


‘Two negatives in form е positive in idea, thus, non 
nemo, not nobody, is — is, many a one; nonnulli, 
several; nonnihil, jo nonnunquam, occasionally; non 
ignoro, I am well «ware; non nego, Ladmit, : 

Non modifies the word before which it is placed, and there- 
fore non should be placed before the word which it is intended 
to modify. Thus very different are the meanings of these three 


1. Non possum legere. 
T cannot read. pii 


B ае 


2, , Possum non legere, y 
8 TA able е. a 
. Non non legere. 
І. ae aahei to not-read, | 
Sentence 1 declares I have not power to read; 2, I may dis- 
continue reading; and 3, I have not power to discontinue or 
leave off reading. М 
For non, nullus, in agreement with a noun, and particularly 
with the relative pronoun, is sometimes used in Latin; e. g., 
Misericordia, quae tibi nulla debetur. 
Pity which is not due to thee. Ў 
Observe that the adjective nulla, in the Latin, goes with the 
1 quae. In W the adjective nullus may often 
e best rendered by an adverbial phrase, as here: pity which is 
not at all, or in no way, due to thee. if 1 
Instead of our form and not, the Latins employed neque or 
neo; e. g., = © 8 
Tullius me non convenerat hes erat jam quisquam mecum; 
Tully had not met me and there was no one with me. > 
Vix, scarcely, may, as a softened or modest negative, hold the 
place of non, especially with the subjunctive perfect, a form 
which is employed to express the fact or idea in a gentle and 
courteous manner; thus, instead of barely saying non credidi, 
I did not believe, politeness suggested non crediderim, I could not 


persuade myself, ox vix erediderim, sca: could I believe, The 
resent subjunctive has a similar force, but in a less decided 
egree, 3 


e, when used by itself, is prohibitiye, being employed 
before an imperative mood, or a subjunctive having the force 
of an imperative; e. g., 

Тай quod nihil refert ne cures. 

Do not trouble yourself with what does not concern you. 
In combination, ne is found with a general negative; e. g., 
nemo, that is, ne and homo; nullus, that is, ne and ullus ; 
nihil, that is, ne hilum, not the least; nunquam, that is. ne and 
unquam, = -= 

laud denies rather an idea 
thus, haud aequus, nof equal, is 
wnjust е. g., 


r a quality than a proposition; 
e same as iniquus, unequal, or 

Haud mediocris vir fuit ; 
E Не was no common man ; 
a different statement from 


Mediooris vir non fuit. 
He was not a man of moderate ability. 


INTERROGATIVE PARTICLES, 
The interrogative particles qualify either sentences or ideas. 


+ Interrogations are made in Latin in various ways. In order 
what the answer in each case should 


question is w. u 


second, whether thou art Cinna or not. These modifications 
of meaning, which in Latin are expressed by position, we in 
ге is, and accordingly іп pronunciation 


npa 
۷ dne: St of the voice, in the first sentence, 


If we 


answers together, 
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che verb of 
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Cinnané ев? Cinna sum. 
Esne Cinna? Bum Cinna. 
Tune es Cinna? Ego. 


The negative non may become an interrogative particle, and, 
on the part of him who employs it, expects an answer in the 
negative. A man was brought before Augustus, charged with 
having murdered his father, The emperor, actuated by disbelief ^ 
or clemency, asked him; Certe patrem tuum non occidisti? 


_| Surely you have not killed your father? He thus, as it were, put 


into the man’s mouth the answer, non occidi, I have fot, 
Observe, that in Latin, the important word must be repeated or 
given in the answer. The answer to the question now before 
lish no! or I have not; but in: Latin, non occidi, 
e question being employed in the answer, , 
By studying the foregoing, you will learn that an interroga-- 
tion with non is little else than a rhetorical negative. 

The interrogative ne simply asks a question without in any , 
way pre-judging the answer; as, Eene bonus ? Art thou good? 
Here, it is supposed that the questioner is ignorant whether the 
person questioned is good or not. The ne, which is an enclitie,. 
should subjoined to the emphatic word, Thus, if you " 
wanted to ask whether a father was good, rather than some one 
else, then the question would stand, paterne est bonus? If the 
point at issue lay in the quality good, then the arrangement 
would be, bonusne est pater? Should the words stand thus, 
estne pater bonus ? then it would be intimated that the question 
B cu to est, and the answer would be, No, he 18 not, but was 
Non and ne are united and form nonne. On the prineiple 
that two negatives make an affirmative, nonne expects an 
affirmative answer; e. g., nonne sol lucet? does not the sw 
shine; the answer is lucet, it shines, е 

Num is another interrogative adverb, and is used to draw 
forth an answer in agreement with the mind of the questioner.. 
It may often be Englished by surely not; e. g., Num negare 
audes? Surely you do not dare to deny? The answer is, non 
audeo, I dare not, or non nego, I do not deny. . A 

I will put down in several forms of interrogation the affirma-- 
tive proposition sol lucet, together with the proper answers i; 

Sol lucet. 

Sol lucet ? non, luna lucet, 
Lucet ne sol? lucet, 

Non lucet sol? certe lucet. 
Nonne sol lucet? immo vero. 
Num sol lucet? non nego. 
An sol lucet ? tu negas. * 

The last particle an requires explanation: An asks a question 
which the questioner himself denies, the object being to con- 
firm or prove what has gone before; е. g., 

Quis neget omnes improbos esse servos? 
Who can deny that all bad man are slaves? 
An illeliber cui mulier imperat ? 

Is he free whom a woman commands f 

Non, united with an, reverses the meaning; е, g. an omnis 
metus servitus? Is every (hind of) fear slavery? No; an non 
omnis metus servitus? Is notevery fear slavery? Yes, 

Ne is subjoined to an to strengthen the question; e. g. 

2 Anne de nobis trahere spolia foederatis licebit, de hostibus non 
loebit 7 

Will it be lauful to spoil us your confederates and not to spoil the enemy ? 

An interrogative sentence may be disjunctive, involving an 
alternative, this or that; as, sunt haec tua verba, necne? fre 
these thy words, or not? There are several cases of the kind :— 

1, In the second member there is merely a denial of the first; as, 


Is ambition a virtue or not? 
8 there is a contrast ; as, Is ambition injurious 


2. In the second member 
or useful? * М 
The Втзї member of the sentence is in these cases introduced 
by utrum, whether, num, or ne; ог is wholly without an 
interrogative particle, The second member is, in general, 
preceded by an (or), also by ne, ne being used only when the 
first clause has no interrogative particle. The an may become 
annon, and the ne may become necne. Mark these forms »— 


num F RD (annon) 
utrum (utrumne) ~ an, also anne (annon) 
ne - an (annon) 
ne = ne (necne) 


p08 8 THE . en 


The forms dubito, dubium es 
Sissi a an, nescio an, e SÉ р, абрад z 
mention m Dope алу Deren ui , maxima illo delle EHRE vir sapientissimus atque baud scio an 
m bar de ; and similar forms of some. 5 Be eee . r Fo "i 

habiti quanti: с. haud sein an, 

n Serin 1 in Ses wes ö ENEE e e diis immortalibus 
T EN In 3 Ад күш 

- x A Suonr Duron. 


Chremes — Menedernus, 
Menedeme, videris mihi nimis laborare; ; es jam sexaginta 
annos natus. 
Cur curas quae aliena avait * mmm! sio est nsus. 
Potestne homini usus esse, at se ipse cruciet ? 
. Mihi est (lacrimat), 
Ne lacrima, atque fi fac ut seiam seorcta tua. 


an eo ipso die; cujus ego 
sed haud scio an sanois 


aoe ee Lary- Exons, 


In i ‚a curià nonnemo hostis est; базаја i d 
Ч d annii est pee dn populus aolet ij 


p pum ui. mortem in 
[eR ali ger ¢ animus non W a eR Civitas: Quae nunc nulla 
est; nulla est. podes alter verum audire non vult, al'er ad 


mentiendum. est; сан, et animum ei Finest) Cur hanc rem scire vis? 

Pe 7 ie ; nolite arbitrari me quum a vobis ale: Нас de causd, ut inso vel consilio; et re javare 
s juam. pied bes fore; viros in dicendo excellentes vix x 
os proferre. us; rem haud same difficilem admirari Dicam ubi omnia. * 


ses gE а 


у quis o 08? sum Pamphilus; unde dejeotus est ‘At pone interea rastrum ; ‘ne Abed 
. Cinna? ex nrbe; Cujus est hia hig liber? mens; "qui in urbe sumus? | М. Minime! sine me, ne qua mihi sirrecrenlio, 
i C. Nonsinam; nunc 


magno йе ома quam rem. agis. EN M. Filium unicum habeo: ah, quid i? habeo? immo habul; 
E memos id frater tibi renunciavit? id; ü nune habeam necne incerium » 6 
frater id renunciavit? mibi; patri, non g: Quid ita? LEA t 
кре id fro tus factum esae putatis? divinitus; | М, Boies. , i 
pain officiis; immo Nero ego te videre rey č K 


A e wrp turpe; olt me in senatu dicere? Art ton Cicero? Ng Iam Lentulus; surely thou art icem? 
tye est nobis vos metuendos esse?’ satis; ego no | by no means; scarcely can L believe that my. father is no more; 

argentum cudo? tu; nonne animadvertis? едо (animadverto) is no more; where is he? he is not nowhere; where then? he i is 
'ernismonne: similis lupo est? similis; num lecupletiores quacria | with God; "who art thou? 1 am John; art thou not James? no, 


testes? non quaero; an tibi irasci tum videmur, quum quid in | James has gone away home; whether, thou art James or John does 
anus acrius et jus dicimus? non mihi; voluptas melio- mot concern ma; least of ‘of all deen it concern mo what thou are 


ED tibi ego aut tu mihi pmo es? утте ihe ome Шил Das mea I fear thy father will по 
not whether my sister will 


‘thee not whether Т rejoice or do not 
‘Mod cons мш ay imbecillitatem IER ice; art thou оте or N else? whence came 
E sehr dor emen; Lie Alexander an. totius Ron thence MEE bird fy? hitter; where are 
smal deed b se ponde. | thou? here; where is y hide the king is, 

| ponam; ere is the queen d Ei ^s у, 
e i 
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faudrai 
tu faudras 
i1 faudra. 


ENGLAND AND 
ıs WALES: 


FEAST North Sea. 

West: Irish Sea, o. 

"COUNTIES IN ENGLAND. 

( The assize or county towns are 
printed in small capitals.) 
Counties. Chief Towns. 

Northumber- NEWCASTLE- 


and, 
Cumberland, CARLISLE, 
Durham, { йшй 
"Westmoreland, 1 a 
‘North Riding, Searbo- 
t 
m 


Wet Mal, Leeds 
West Riding, 
© Sheleld, York, 


Manchester; 
Lancaster, ` 4 Liverpool, 
LANgASTER, © 
Fe EASTERN. 


Lincoln, LINCOLN, 
Cambridge, CAMBRIDGE. 
Norfolk, Nonwion. 
Suffolk, Ipswich, 
Essex, 4 Teo m ў 
Srx Westens, 9 
Stockport, 
Chester, | i i à 
CHESTER. 
* Salop, | Stmewsnunv, 
Hereford; 


duce: 


Fourteen MIDLAND. | 
Stafford, ‘Wolverhampton; 


T Srerronbd. 


П П 1 


4 
st Ge 


ا 
or ges C‏ 


Г 
E 
| 
алд, 


| 
| 
| 


* * f N 9 


“ryt лэцбит 
Е 


| SPATE THI ним 
“STIVA $ ANVISNA 


9 
ENGLAND AND 
1 WALES. 
Counties. Chief Towns. 
wem 7 E 
Berks, READING. 
е. 


2 "Trowbridge, - 
va, с {Stuns 
jew. | Weymoutl 
Dorset, i Dononrsrrn. 


Devon, Í укмай, 
Cornwall, TRURO, 
COUNTIES IN WALES. 

Sm NORTHERN, 

Fo Angleses, {шш 
Caernaryon, ir Ag 
pen * am. 
Denbigh, à Танап. 
olywe 

Flint, : { моу" 4 
Merioneth, | Dororrzy. 
Newtown, 

Montgomery, | Монтоо- 
(tery. 

Srg SOUTHERN. 

8 Aberystwith. 
Cardigan, , , O 2 
Radnor, New RADNOR. 
Brecknock, BRECON, 

хуг thyr- 
Glamorgan, LTydvil, 

IFP, 
Caermarthen, CAERMARTHEN, 
Pembroke, PEMBROKE, 
“ISLANDS. 
- Angleséa, Beaumaris. 


Holy Island, Holyhead. 
"Isle of Man, Castletown. ` 
Isle of Wight, Newport. 


Thanet, Ramsgate, 
Sheppey, Sheerness 
. Jersey, St. Helier, 
Guernsey, St, Pierre. 
Alderney, St. Anne, 
ISLETS. 


Scilly Isles, S.W. of Corn. 
Edäyst пе, . of Cornwall. 

Lindisfarne, E. of Berwick. 
à ыша E. of Northumber- 


Ferns, E. of Northumber- 
“land ы Я 


Foulness, E. of Essex. 
Rond › Isle, British Chan- 
Ramsey Isle, W. of Pem- 
| „ „ brokeshire. 
- * Bardsey Isle, S. of Caernar- 
von. $ 
Skerrr Isle, N,E. of Angle- 
ea. r 


- 


Infinitive. | Participles, 


GELER, 1. fo |gelant 


Sreeze,-unip, Belé, e. 
|gisant 


to sleet. unip,|grésillé 
Hain, 2. to ant 

‚hate 

aux. avoir 


irregular 


Iypurre, 4, to|induisant 
duce ‘finduit, fe 
inscrivant. 
to inseribe ius. f. e. 
Instrume, 4,|instruisant 
toinstruct — instruit, f. e. 


ſiuterdit, . а 


INTERRON- |interrompant |j 


interrompu, 

interrupt е. 

INTERVENIR, jinfervenant 

2. to inter veneſintervenu, fe. 

INTRODUIRE, introduisant 

4.to introđucejintroduit, f. e. 
jetant 


JETER, 1. to 

hrow Wet, Ji e. 
aux, avoir 

peculiar, 

$49, (4) 
JOINDRE, d. ei & 
to join (A 
LIRE, 4, to lisant 
read lu, f. e. 
nux. avoir E 
irregular. 


shine їшї РТ 

MAıNTENIR,2.jMöintenant - | 

to maintain . |maintenu, f. e. 
Utalsant 


MécoxxAT- 
TRE, 4. dO 


disown ; 
MÉDIRE, 4. 40 
‚slander m 


MérAIRE, 4.to 


mens, f. е, 
MENTIR, 1, tojmentant 
lis menti 
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List of Irregular Verbs, Se., continued, 


е grasseierai Де grasscierais |grasseie 
‘hit grötera i grölerais 
lgrésillera il grésillerait. 
je hairai е hairais 


"аай Jj'induirais 
l'insérirai inserirais 

— 
i braten 


" 
in terrompis, |interromprai |j'interrom- 
' [prais 


Pintervins — 'interviendrai j'intervien- È 
ч Laras |interviens 
fintroduisis  'introduirai fintroduirais 


ре Jetal jetterai Je zetterais 
tu jetas tu jetteras |tu jetterais 
i il jettera il jetterait 

n. jetámes п. jetterons  [n.jetterions |jetons 
2 v. getteren У 
ils jetèrent. в qetteront йа Jetteraient 
е joignais joindrai 


je lus je Iirai e liraia 
tu lus | tu liras tu lirais lis + tu lises 
il Jut il lira il lirait q. lise il lise 
n, lümes n. lirons n. lirions lisons п. lisions 
v. lütes v. lirez v. liriez lisez v.lisiez 
ils lurent ils Uront ils liraient g. Iisent Ше lisent. 
pe luirai je luirais je luise 


je maintins је maintien- je maintlen- | 


[drai »[drais | maintiens 
in the tenses given here 


je maudis е maudirai e maudiraig‘ 
like DIRE like DIRE like DIRE maudis 


Joméconnte lie m&connaf- Je méconnai- v. 
[trai [trais | m&oonnais 


je médis je médirat medirais de médise 
médis & 
méfis je méferai je méferais 5 
{ 2 méfais 
ê mienai je möxierat, | e mènerais |. e mene 
mentis mentirai * je mentirais |. pe mente 
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5.37. DECLENSION OF. 
() Comparatives and 
laws of declension, that 


„ 
Thus, after adding to (dim, fair, the suffix (er), we get the com- 
parative form fhöner, 2 Which is inflected in the three 


N. der име Ge , 
G. des {фес en, (der) -en, 
D. dem ſchoͤneren, (der) gen, 
А. den ſchoͤneren, (die) ge, 


е. 


` Mase. Sing. ^ Fem. Sing. 


N 


ә 


Plural for all genders, 
N. unſere ſchönſt en, our fairest. 
G. unſerer ſchönſt e n, of our fairest, 
D. unſeren ſchönſt en, to our fairest, 
A. unſere ſchönſt en, our fairest. , 


$ 38. OBSERVATIONS. 


OMPARATIVES. AND. SUFERLATI VES. 
superlatives are subject to the same 
regulate adjectives in the positive. 


ways: by the article and agreeing. with the noun in gender, number- 
ln oot en EXAMPLES. and case, we often find a circumlocution employed ; which con- 

2 zists in the dative case singular of the new form preceded by the 
4. OLD FORM. particle am: thus, die Tage find im Winter am kürzeſten, the days are 

Singular. Plural. Mode m the E The Боа, is Sun: am, кю. 

pounded of ax (af), and bem, the dative of der (he), signifies at 

- 20, Masouline. - Feminine, Netter. Feral gendes. | ty Translated literally, therefore, the sentence above will be: 
N. proce ^ е [17 ſchöner e, fairer. The days in winter are аё the shortest; that is, at the shortest 
G. faoneres (en), er, es (en), ſchöner er, of fairer. | (mit): where, in the German, kürzeſten agrees with some noun in 
D. {фит em, er, em, {dinere n, to fairer. the dative understood, which is governed by am. But the 
А. ſchoner en, D es [honer e, fairer. phrase is used and treated just as any regular superlative form 
1 i нам would be under the same circumstances. In like manner, auf 
vi AW oie ee (upon) and zu (to) combined respectively with the article (auf 

Masc. Fem. Neut. For all genders. das and zu bem, and produeing the forms aufs and zum, are 


employed with adje in the superlative: thus, aufs ſchönſte 
eingerichtet, arranged upon the finest (an); zum fijönften, to, or 
according to the finest (manner), These latter forms, how- 
ever, are chiefly employed to denote eminence, rather than to 
"| express comparison. Freely rendered, therefore, aufs ſchönſte and 
zum ſchoͤnſten will be: véry finely, most beautifully or the like. 

(2) Sometimes aller (of aldyis found ر‎ to superlatives 
to give intensity of meaning: as, der allerbeſte, the best of all, 


(bas) e, die Hiner e n the fairer. 
(des) -en, der fchöneren, of the fairer. 
(dem) en, den ſchoͤner en, to the fairer. 
(das) =e, die ſchöner en, the fairer. 


MIXED FORM. . 


Neut, Sing. 


2 fecha es ih ед ВА 10 5 S ad E A i. е. the very best: die aflerfchönte, the handsomest of all, i. e, the 
-D. unferem ſchöner em, (илесе) en, (unferem)-en, to our fairer, | 97% handsomest, . 
A, unſeren ſchöneren, — Cunfere) =¢, — (unfer) e i, our fairer. (3) When mere éminence, and not comparison, is to be ex- 


Plural for all gender. 


N. unfere 


+ - G. unſer e r ſchoͤner e n, of our fairer. 
р D. unſer en ſchöner e n, to our fairer. 
A. unſer e ſchoͤner en, our fairer. 


Someti 


pressed, the words dußerſt (ex/remely) and fft (highest) are 
employed: as, dies ijt eine äußerſt [done Blume, this is a very 
beautiful flower. А 
$ 39, IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE FORMS, 
1, IRREGULAR, 


ſchöner e n, our fairer. 


з the e in the endings of pronouns and compara. | ^ te^ - Compared Superlative. 
tives, is omitted, or transposed ; thus instead of unjeres fhäneren, | gut, good ; beffer, better; beſt or am beſten, best, 
we may say unfer 8 (doner n, or unftes, ſchoͤnern. hoch, high; höher, higher; Höh or am höchften, highest, 
nahe, near; näher, nearer; nacht or am nächften, nearest. 


(2) In the superlative of the old form, che vocalive case only 
18 used, a case which has not been set down in the paradigms or 
examples; because it is always like the nominative in form. 


meiſt or am meiſten, most, 
mindeſt or am mindeſten, least. 
größt or am größten, greatest. 
erſt or am erſten, earliest. 


mehr, more; 
minder, less; 
großer, greater; 
eher, earlier; 


viel, much; 
wenig, little 
groß, great ; 
bald, early ; 


EXAMPLES. J 
@, OLD FORM. mil 3 И 
fan ie О' wan! е positive: 
. Masculine, Feminine, Neuter. außere, outer; Чи есй, uttermost. 
V. fiebfter Vater! O асре Schweſer! O  fhönftes ind! О a 5 easily ланч 
dearest father! , dearest sister! most beautiful vorder, fore; vorderſt, foremost. 
Plural. ` Plural.» Plural. upper; ае, uppermos 
V. ће Vater! 0 цеф е Schweſtern! О (deste Kinder! O hrs oes 5 ds 
dearest fathers ! ' dearest sisters! most beautiful AIC Pn Phot POS d id 
ir ^ children. ips > hike ive and com- 
5. REW FORM x 5 8 
Singular. д Plural. x $40. OBSERVATIONS, - 
Мас, Fem, ,  Neut, For all genders. Q) Note that боф (high), in the comparative, drops, while 
N. ter [фий (ei , (фар e, bie ſchönſt en, the fairest nah (near), in the superlative, 8 the letter ¢“ thus, fed, 


G. des ſchönſten, (ber) -en, 
DD. tem ſchönſten, (der) -en, 
A ten fünften, (die) e, 


(es) sen, der ſchönſten of the fairest, 


Fem. Sing. Меш. Sing. 


fint e 
ийтеп fjonftem, (шт) —e, 


comp. höher; паў, comp. näher, sup, n ach ft. 


(sem) gen, ben ſchonſt ел, to the fairest.| (2) That mehr (more), the comparative of viel, has two forms 
(das) =e, die {фётйен, the fairest. i the plural, mehr е or mehr ere; and that the latter (mehrere) 
$4 XN t | |is the more common one. It has the use and meaning of 


MIXED FORM. dhe English word several; as, Ich fah mehrere Soldaten, I saw 


several soldiers. x У 

) „ (шп) e8, our fairest. (3). That the superlative of groß (great) is contracted into 
Hen, lunſeres) en, of our fairest, „| 30t. ? . Aihe 
eet) en, (unferem)- n, to our fairest, (4) That erft, the superlative of eher (earlier), is a contraction 
(unſer) e s, our fairest. for eheſt. Y ж? 


E 


а) In place of the regular form of the superlative, preceded 
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Gà it ja Alles mit Schnee und Eis bedeckt, antwor⸗ 


(5) That from ver erſte (¢he earliest or first) and der letzte (the | 


(latest or last), are formed the correlative terms erſterer, the 
former, ond lepterer, the latter. н 

(6) That the words in the preceding list of defectives are 
formed from adverbs, and are comparatives in form rather than 
in fact. - - 5 3 

§ 41. ApgecTIves COMPARRD BY MEANS OF ADVERBS. 

Q) When the degrees of comparison are not expressed by 
suffixes, the adverbs mehr (more) and am meiſten (most) are em- 
ployed for that purpose : thus, i 
Positive. Comparative. Superlative. ° 
апай, anxious, mehr алай, more an-. am melften алай, most 
е am meiſten bereit, mos 
am meiften eingedenk, En 


bereit, ready; 


i iss s 080g i 
eingedenk, mindful z mehr eingedenk, more 


Ess ist уйһ 31 less mit shney 


Minna, ы die SR ARAN nichts finden konnen; 
dee toer’-hen nichts fin “den kön nen] П 


tete 
taitai min“ näh, diss 


Sint ice bai-deckt’, Ant’-vor- 


nun find (te guess eic [ш ich fie, fo wle die reichen 


noon zint zee Arm, dh 
Menſchen die armen 


rai ich zoo zo ves dos ri-dion 


п und enr йрт, 


rie 
men“ -shen dee ür men zön ter-stül“sen п er- nl ron. 


Da 


ſagte der Vater; Aber du шд td 2 VoM 


Dih p ‘tai dair flk^ter: Ah ber doo-käns! 


alle verſorgen! 
„Ani ferr-zorg -en! 


Die kleine Minna antwortete: Thun denn nicht alle 
Dee ‚kli‘-nai min“ näh änt“ vor- tai-tai: Toon den night Allai 


; | DII] | Kinder in der Welt i 
Í 272 fire п вап, elt wie ich, fo wie ja nis m 
feind, hostile; mehr ДУ 10 kin’-der in dair gant’ ton velt vee ich, zo veo jih ouch Al 
gram, averse з mehr grum, more ! | reichen Leute die armen. verpflegen ? Der MR 
i - averse; „rischen loi-tei des är-men ferr-pflai’-ghen? Dair fäh’-ter 
ge 2 эн diiray, ay. aber blickte die Mutter des ШЫ an und 
kunt, public; mehr, kund, more am meiſten kund, most An- ber blick - tai | doe аббег dess maicht-lines an Fönt 
Fl fct n e TR blic. |fagte: o du heilige Einfalt! m 
Tele, sorry 5 mehr leid, more am meiften leid, most zûhq tai: о doo hi-lig-ai ine fllt! 
à Vin в hte i : 
nutz, useful ; am meiſten nutz, ie MA. VOCABULARY, , ie 
Tm BSERVATIONS. Die kleine Boplthäterin: 
The above method of comparison, which is commonly called MWohttpäterin, / асое cece, © ЕЯ 74 
the compound form, is chiefly used in cases: ~ Wohl, n. good, adverb. well, per- panas wherefore 
a) Where a Tomphrison f is instituted between two different haps cdi um, for, about. 
qualities of the saute person or thing: ns: er iſt mehr luſtig als That, J. deed thun, to do 5 
traurig, he is more merry than sad; er war mehr glücklich als tapfer, Thater, me doer, actor du, thou“ 


be was more fortunate than brave. 

(9) Where the adjectives, like those in the list above, are 
never used otherwise than as predicates. 

(8) Where the addition of the suffixes of comparison would 
offend against euphony, as in the superlative of adjectives ending 
in if; thus barbariſch, barbarous. 


8 IN GERMAN PRONUNCIATION.—No, II. 
mui 2 f. 


Die kleine СЯ 

Doe kli * ole-tai 
Es war ein kalter ger Winter. "Da fammelte 
Ess vähr ino Kül^ter strenger vin^ter, Düh zhm'-moltai 


die kleine Minna, die einzige doit Шш Ael⸗ 
dee kli’-nai min nl, dee ine teig-ai koch Wer yole’-tai-tig-er el“ 
tern, die Krümchen und Broſamen, die übrig blieben 
tern, die krüm' chen -óónt bro’-zä-men, dee ü ліф blee’-ben 
und bewahrete ſie. Dann ging fle hinaus zweimal 
dint bai-väh’-rai-tai zee. Din ghink zee hin-ouss’ tswi mähl 

* ai Lage auf den Hof und ſtreuete die Krümchen 

im аі, ouf dain ho'f sont. s | 3 z ч 
und die Vöglein flogen herbei und pickten Us 

Bint deo fü'dj-line flo^gen herr-bi’ Sint pick’-ten zee ouf 69 
Mädchen aber zitterten die Hände 75 Froſt in der 
mait' chen &üh'ber tsit’-ter-ten dee hen“-dai fore frost in dair 
bittern Kälte. Da belauſchten fie die Aeltern und 
bitten; kel tail. Däh 8 in wee dee el“ tern dint 
freuten des lieblichen Anblicks und radhen : 
froi^ten - E dess leeplij-den An’-blicks dint ones 
Warum thuſt du das, Minna? 

Värööm too st doo diss, min- äh 


in, inn, Afir, to form feminine 
nouns, . 

ou doing, active 

fein, to be 

war, was 

kalt, cold 

fammeln, to gather 

einzig, only 

Tochter, f. daughter h 

Altern, itr parente; pi. 

übrig, over 

bleiben, to remain, stay 

bewahren, to preserve, keep 

bann, then 

geben, to go 

hinaus, out 


zwei, two 


Mal, n, time 
Sag, m. day 
Hof, m. yard, court, farm а 
ſtreuen, to strew 
herbei, up 
her, here, hither,indicates.motion 
towards the speaker. . 
dem, Dative m. & n. to the 
Madchen, n. girl, maid 
em zittern, to tremble 

before 


belauſchen, to watch; listen 

be, Prefix. be in besmear, „ 
greater activity to the verb 

lieblich, lovely р 

lich 1 ly, ous, able, 


албет, to look: a 


das, demonstrative pronoun that 
iſt, is ж Ж} 
ja, indeed; vos 
et ift ja? is it not f 
Schnee, m. snow © 
Gis, n. ice 

bedecken, to cover 
baf. conjunction. that 

nichts, nothing * 

atin, poor 

darum, therefore 

bar, instead of va, there 

ig, I 

füttern, to feed 

fo, 60 4 * 

reich, rich 

Menfch, m. man human being 
unterſtützen, to assist 


unter, under 


Stütze. f. pro 

ernähre t 
Se. 
nicht, not 


Magd, f. servant, maid 
Einfalt, f. simplicity 


Y to explain the nature of Bookkeepim 
1 ерде must now give some general 
-explanations and rules. LEN M d 

I. When a Customer buys goods ef a Merchant on (rust or 
‚eredit, He becomes the Deblor and the Merchant becomes the 
Creditors The quantity and the value of the goods bought by 


tomer, or sold by the merchant, are then entered in the. 
its books to the Customer's debit, that is, on the Dr. 
! customer's account; and the quantity and value of 

ads are also entered in the Merchant's books to the 
erchant's credit, that is, on the (y. side of the Merchants 
unt of the Goods. Let us this rule by an 
example:—Jamuary Löth, 1808, Robert Brown, a customer of 


| eredi! 
yalue re 
tend. | become his Creditor. 
‚ | Account of this transaction in my books, in the following 
ks which are neces- | 

rchant or Tradesman’s 88 


‘of me, & Cotton Merchant, or I sold to him, on 

of cotton, containing 3,000 Ibs. at 8d. per Ib., 
£100. Here, Robert Brown becomes my Debtor, and I 
E must therefore enter his name and an 


manner: LJ 
— January jou, 1863. 
Robert Brown Dr. to Cotton 
For 10 bags, wt. 3,000 Ibs. at Sd. per Ib. .., £100 0 0 


In a proper get of Books, kept by Double Entry, such an entry 
as this would appear first in the Day-Book, or some substitute 
for it; secondly, in the Journal or Month-Book, or Sub-Ledger ; 
and Газу in the Ledger itself. 

Inthe Journal, the form of the entry would be altered for 
the purpose of admitting references to the Ledger, and some- 
times of combining similar entries together before posting them 
into the Ledger, bn no combination took place, the entry or 
the preceding transaction in the Journal would be as follows :— 

» 


t exhibits the most improved form of a 
columns or spaces enclosed by parallel 


Ё In this entry, 

Journal, there are five 

lines: 19, For the Date; 2°, For the Folio of the Ledger; 
39 ‘the names of the Dr, and Cr, ; 4°. For the sum due by 
the Dr.; 5°. For he sum due by the Cr, “The use of these 
“five columns will be more fully explained by-and-by, 


In the: Ledger, the form of the same entry would be again 
altered for the se of showing more distinctly the nature 
of the transactions and it would be entered twice in a different 


form, because for every Debtor-there is a Creditor, and of course 
for every Debit there isa Credit, A Debit means. an entry in 
the Ledger where a sum is placed to the Dr, side of a customer's 
account, showing that itis due by him, or that he owes that 
sum to the Merchant. The corresponding Credit is an entry 
in the Ledger, where the same sum is placed to the Cr. side of 
the Merchant's account of the goods, showing that it is due to 
him, or that the Customer owes him that sum. The following 
are the forms of both Entries in che Ledger, relating to the same 
Transaction: 5 7 ы 


(Folio 8.) 


ROBERT EROWN. E 


COTTON ACCOUNT. 


d. 


£. ‚| в. 


In the first of these тоа n thi 
Brown Dr. To Cotton 3 


on ac 


unt of 


1863. 


2 У ; з 


deseribed is in one sense reversed; for the Merchant is now 
considered to become the Debtor, and the Customer to become 
the Creditor, That this is not strictly the case, according to the 

original meaning of these words, you know ; but these words are 
stzieily applicable, if we take the following broad principle of 
Bookkeeping into account, a principle not only of simple justice, 
but of stern necessity, It is this: That a Merchant or a 
Customer is a Debtor for whatever he receives, and a Creditor 
kor whatever he gives away, The justice of this principle 


weal or fictitious, are quite as rea and 

cause they represent the Merchant. Am- 

"s name were John Cassell, the actual 
the preceding entries in the 


must be obvious: to every one; in fact, it may be considered as 
‚the fundamental axiom. of Bookkeeping; but the stern neces- 
sity of it may not be so obvious;, this, however, we shall 
endenvourto show. We have said That for every debit there 
£r. By Robert Brown, Sec is a corresponding credit; and we may add, that for every 
bought goods on credit, pays the | credit there is a corresponding debit. Now, if in the Ledger a 
the nature of the transaction above Customer is debited for goods that he buys on credit, it stands 


a 


value in money 
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to reason, that for he pays of these. t 
Should be orvdiled запа if, in tho Ledger, a . 
VU Wee Fen ^d sells оп сыа ' equally to reason; 

hat tor money he receives on account of these goods, he sh. d 
be debited. It is plain, then, thatthe amount of fare e ere 


paid by the Customer for goods purchase 

Stege in the March йс purchased on credit, must be 
is, on the Gr. side; of 
same sum must be. 
debit, chat is, 
Money or 


dus ds Customer's, ge that 
ег в account y and that th 
entered in these hodks to. the Merchant's 
‚om the Dr. side of the Merchant's accountof. 
Bills. In this manner is the transaction settled, and 


ere 
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accounts bülariced between the Merchant їз Custo 
Let us now take an illustration of this. deer aimi 
| connected with the z/Feby. 15th, 1868, Robert Brown, 
| & customer of mine, e, or Í xoceiyed from. him, £100 for 
| Gotten, sold to him In tho. Toth of Jannary last, Here, I the 
n bangna] Déltor to my Customer, for what I receive, 
and. Robert. Brown becomes, y Creditor for what he has given 
— ah ш а а або ot 
following — A T s TUN er م‎ 


at the time when it was made up, as followgi—. 


This entry in the Cash Book would ba txánsfexred. to the Jounal, 
(Page £y y 
15 ‘| 2 Gash, Dr. Baits PAARL Boh 
30 Robert Brown Je B. 


Again, this entry in the Journal w. 
^ (Folio 2% 


| d T Ames ; 
7 ‘be posted into tie Deger, ns in the following exam plas :— 


Date. Fol. 4 . NE ee 


CASH ACCOUNT, 


5 (Folio з.) 
* ROBERT BROWN. I So OAT N Tot 
н W 
1868, | ; 8. . f d. y CE оао 
Jany. |. 15 у To Cotton 4 100 | „ Е? Feby. 15: | By Cash u. ds, 4 ||. 100 bib 


= - 7 

In the first entry here from the supposed Ledger, tlie form 
of the account and the entry itself ars exactly the same as in 
the Cash-Book, Nor can this be otherwise; for the Cash- 
Book is merely an abstraction of the Cash Account from the 
Ledger. as kept on the old Italian system, for the sake of the 
division of labour; so that the Cashier may have only this 
Account to attend to in a large establishment; › the Book- 
Keeper attends to the other . „In. small concerns, the 
Cush Account may still be kept in the Ledger, instead of being 


"vo; SHORT SHORT-HAND. - 
( ; 

Srxcn the publication of our lessons in Ponstig Short-hand, 
we have received a variety of communications on the subject. 
To these we have given answers in gur notices, as they 
oceurred, . We have also received bocks on the subject of 
Shortchand; of these, some contain new systems, or rather 
modifications of a ent all seem tu us to be inferior to 

Which we have adopted in our lessons, | Though we ато 
thus.explieit in regard to this matter, we do nat mean to say. 
that the’ ne plus ultra of 'stenographio invention has been 
attained, In our "Iately appended to some come 
munications on Phonetic Short-hand, we have acknowledged. 


kept in a separate book called the CH- Book; but this system 
we would by no means recommend. 

In the second entry above from the ey ipa Ledger, we 
have combined the former:transaction with the present, in order 
to show how matters are settled between the Merchant and his 
Customer, The account of Robert Brown in the Ledger is now 
considered closed or balanced; and may be considered as 
struck off, unless he renews transactions with the Merchant 
by fresh purchases; and subsequent payinents. 


the defect of phonography, in general, £o be the want of suffi? 
ciertl; ist SLE TAY в for Rus separate sound or letter ; for 
we hold, and we are backed in our opinion; by men, 
that the system of thick and thin characters, af the same form 


the same organ, is mot suffi- 
exactly, for letters pronounced by the s: ae er 


cient för the ordinary purposes of ri Ч 
a rapid нау that it is next to le for the 
hand go to guide itself, as always. and at all times to be able o 


obserxe the distinction between the thick and thin marks, so 

that they shall never be confounded in writing, Hence, if 

these, marks are apt to be confounded in writing, 
mally'apt to be confounded in reading, and thus the ol 

of the reporter will be defeated. . Absolute variety and 


€ 
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inctiveness of character, therefore, we hold to be the essential | that su is the first subject to which 
fate = е n knowledge of 
the physical condition of the locality. o next point is to deter- 


feature of a correct and system of Short-hand. 
Short Short-hand (by! Warren Tear,) is a rare spe» 


of thi 


© practical engineer 


direction which the canal shall take. Tho level of the 


canal should be as nearly as possible preserved, tho e nature 
у 


requiring this; and artificial means havo usually to be 


i learn i i tly und in China. The object is to keep cortain 
t4 the maine of, these gid am — — of | the. pem where the olovation takes ps in > dem 


double letters, conjunctive and disjunctive terminations, pro- 
- ee ДА е 3 


author's extraordinary 
than half 


these initial elements being reduc 
written with the nex: 


be writi ng, besides, all айр, 


on the learner's memory, 


return in the way of practical saving, than could 
p to make the instrument pro: 


е feared, d RS it a very long short-hand—or at least 


very long in 


? FEAT AS, 9 a 
LESSONS IN MEOHANICS.—No. XVIII. 


facilities, and. the water 


an et, ia of л wubordinate consequence in a system 
the positions play во large а part as is expressed in the other. 


ere ticks, are 
1j NM 28 it could 


-gates; У a sufficient, 


ly the whole, of the water su; i 
Ton, and Lochy. In many of ру de 


n of reservoirsj themselves fed either in a 
according to the physical character of the 
is niost important that a steady and con- 


А But 
фейс, they | places, 


Aktion ве 40 permit the egress or ingress of 


for the MET to attend to thoroughly, name 
which divide E 

gates renders it practicable, should any accident happen to any 
one part 


7 | were among the last words of the; 
it is the best advice that can be 


fect our old-fashioned 


г looks. Our hen pec in the construction of canals, Se 
у 


impossible. 


r methods of elevating а vessel on а canal from one height 


to enter here. One point it is of great consequence 
ssary to enter here. ер Us "us ору, 
loyment of these 


giver М 
canals are on the decline: the iron roads are taking their 
or carrying off their traffic. Before we say anythi E 
ich 


these iron roads, we may offer some remarks on the metal of уг 


possibly be 


which, 


ploy 


5 to be ob- 


In our age of iron, our min: 
table. Learners, itis to | the utmost importance. r 
facture may be divided into two peri she first, extending from 
the earliest historical notice which we have, down to the introduc- 
tion of coal as fuel for Md: and the second, extending 


esta 
Бе 


e amount of time necessarily sunk in the acquisition of they are made. 
“Short Short-hand” would undoubtedly ا ا‎ a greater 


TRON 
resources in this respect are of 
and Of our iron manu- 


time. At a very earl 
„ chere ML 


period was iron ore, 

iron districts oven at in which the remains of 
old workings are Even in districts whi 

ore is no longer tions of workings having 
there been c е наар was 
at its greatest he mutable authority, 
there were in , and Wales, 800 furnaces, 


if work 


с weeks г; - 
Various causes led {0 e manufacture, and in 1740 it 


) tons, produced by 59 furnaces. Attempts to em- 
are said to have been made in 1620, but its 
id epoch in the manu- 


i 


[o 
,000. In 1851 the exports were upwards of 


2 
1,200,000 tons, not including tin plates, hardware, cutlery, and 
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É PHYSICAL EDUCATION.—No. П. 


Puysıcan Education, as a science, was unknown to the 
ameients ; their gymnastic exercises, no doubt, tended power- 
fully to deyelope the organs of the body, and to increase their 
natural powers; but the scientific ideas which are included in 
the exercises of our modern gymnasia were undeveloped, We 
proceed, then, to examine the nature of the causes which 
have led to our improved views on 
this subject, 

The motive agents in the human 
body are of two kinds: the passive, 
in which class are contained the 
bones; and the active, to which 
class belong the muscles, No phy- 
sical law is more evident than that 
any organ is inereased in size by 
the exercise of it. The arm of a 
blacksmith, which is always found 
developed to a great extent, may be 
adduced as a proof of this. Most 
persons will find the fingers of the 
right hand larger than those of the 
left, Workmen engaged in trades 
in which the right hand is more ex- 
clusively employed, will exhibit 
this difference in size to a more 
marked extent. Phrenologists tell 


езг 4 Fig. 1. 


cavities formed by their union. We may instance the enseof 
the ribs, to which are attached several of the muscles which 
move the arm and the shoulder. To raise a weight, or to sus- 
pend the body by the hands, the great pectoral muscle, 
amongst others, is forcibly contracted, and drags at the ribs in 
which it is inserted. The effect of this is easily understood : 
the ribs, incessantly drawn outwards, increase the space to be 
occupied by the lungs; the lungs 
are enlarged to fill up this increased. 
space; more blood is admitted into 
ite lungs at each respiration, and 
+ the vital action of the lungs upon the 
blood is carried on more largely. 

This enlargement of the chest, 

and greater activity of respiration, 

C nre some of the valuable effects of 
the exercise of the superior mem- 
bers; muscular exertion, however, 
acts in other ways to make the 
respiration more active; every 
exertion of any consequence, re- 
quires a suspension of breathing 
after a long inspiration, so that the 
chest may furnish a firm point of 
support to the muscles, which it 
could not do, were the respiratory 
motions continued. The result of 
ihis is also to enlarge the lungs by 


us than even the more noble organs Fu 2. the very circumstance of their being 
of the mind follow this fundamental kept dilated for a longer or shorter, 
law, and that according as the dif- space of time, and this dilatation 
ferent faculties of the mind are being frequently repeated, ~ = 
exercised or cultivated, the brain is "The breathing cannot be affected 
actually altered in form or increased without the heart, in its turn, feel- 
ın size, in the paa where they say ing the influence of it, If the lungs 
the organs of these mental powers u are increased in size, the heart must 
lie, re à be increased in energy of action, во 
From this fact it follows that the as to proportion the size of the san- 
first effect of exercise must be to guineal stream to the space it has 
develope the muscles, which are in to fill, and afterwards to drive the 
fact nothing but carnified blood; blood sent back from the lungs 
as blood has beén said to be flesh in through the thousand channels of 
а fluid state, The appropriation of the body: Digestion, too, partici- 
a greater quantity of blood to the EU d in the benefits of exercise, 
ig d. 


muscles, occasions a proportionate 
increase in the production of this 
fluid itself; otherwise the whole 
system would be impoverished to 
supply the mus- 
cles, Then again, 
the muscles can- 
not contract with- 
out acting upon 
the bones to which 
they are attached ; 
and thus the bones, 
too, are increased ` 
in. strength | and 
size. The develop- 
ment ofthe muscles 
is found much 
more strongly 
marked (other 
thingsbeingequal) 
in the male than — 
in the female ske- ә d 
leton; simply because the muscular action of the male sex is 
greater than that of the female sex. . a s 
+ Certain bones cannot be increased in their size, without 
producing a most, important effect in the enlargement of the 


VOL. IH, & 


е digestive оеп, require certain 
movements, by the aid of which the 


penetrated by the gastric juices, and 
more thoroughly 
elaborated. These 
movements gene- 
rally take place in 
the gastro-integ- 
tinal tube itself, 
the walls of which 
are in pur mug- 
cular; but it is 
known that these 
motions are pow- 
erfully seconded 
by the museular 
action of the ab- 
dominal walls. — 
Now in nearly all 
1 "actions ofthe body 
of any conse- 

quence; for example, in that of walking, the great abdom- 
inal muscles are put into operation. 
If, as we have seen, th thing, the circulation, and the 
digestion are thus rendered active, there are three important 


A 67.—N.S. | 


food in the stomach is more easily - 


impress upon the mind of 
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reasons why the nutrition of the body, or the actions by which 
the different organs appropriate the food taken into ‚the 

Stomach, sHould be rendered equally active, But there is a 
fourth reason for the increase of the nutritive action „of the 
body, as a result of exercise, 

Heat is increased by motion; the contraction off, 
without actual locomotion, is sufficient to elevate the 
ture of the muscle half a degree, movements, 
repeated with sufficient energy, have thus the effect of render. 
ing composition and decomposition more repid, 
energetic ‘operation of all the particles in 
i Besides, we cannot suppose that all 
the system can be thus accelerated, 
ing in some degree beneficially 


matter, We:know how languid is the mind, when the body is 
X believe that the exercises 
which impart past Ey to the body can be withoutits effects 
mind. 

ysical exercise, however, which possesses 80 many ad- 


‘Fantages, may also, like everything else, have its evils.” But 
it is 5 ce of pehir A t is, exercise raised to a 
55 = 


‚ | from one 
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As a proof of the sustaining power of a tune, 
out many instances, Look at those young ladies—pale, deli. 


cate-looking creatures, with weak, neryous constitutions! How 


in a rope, 
of music, 
ing the regular action of the 


being understood, we to our exercises, The 
pupils are arranged in a Кк line, about two feet apart 
another, and,tho teacher then риа them into the 
following position — The heels upon the line, and close toge- 
ther; the toes well turned out; the body upri, it, the shoulders 


kept well down ; the arms hanging down by the sides and the 
hands closed lightly with tle iila forward the head straight 
все 1. 


The teacher having fixed the pupils in this position, makes 
them execute the following clementary exercises :— 
ise 1, Turning the head; when the 


5 
science, t these evils as much as possible. Amongst following words of command: 
the evila to which we refer, the following may be ade І. Head to theright! ' 
Excessive exercise produces fatigue—a sensation differing from 2. Move! а * 
chose vroperly so called, inasmuch as it operates without the 3. As you were ! > 
intervention of any active t. It has its Seat in the muscles, At the word Move, the pupils all move their heads towards 
but it spreads over the whole body, and even the mind does the right shoulder and act agale. gradually and successively 
not escape. Some men ате more capable of resisting fatigue bringing it to the furthest possible t. 
fhan others, according to their fonstitution, temperament, | At the won » As you were, the pupils bring their hends back 
habits, and diet, Persons en, in excessive exercise require again to the straight Position, ` 
Plenty of nourishment. , The lack of an excess of | The head is turned to the left, by reversing the above orders, 
bour, frequently brings on typhoid fever, ; The next part of this exercise ja to kern the bond бр 2) 
The muscles or their tendons may be broken by violent | alternately each ‚way. These being the words of command.— 
musculaf contraction; and even the bones themselves may be 1. Head to tha right and to the left ! , 
"broken by this means; ut this case is rare, though well] 2. Move! 
‘authentieated instances of it are 9n record. 3. As you were? 
The lungs suffer by an excessive and too-often repeated | Exercise 2. The head is turned alternatel backwards and 
band on, of their tissue; the pulmonary cells being distended | forwards, The words of command are the fo lowing :— 
the proper degree, lose their el asticity, and are even 1. Head. ls and Forwards! 
sometimes ruptured, cing the disease ¢ Pulmonary 2. Move! í 
ы of rtis Blood in the veins (occasioned * 1 м th bead 81 1 
ion; 5 : t the e pupil turns bis head alternate 
3 vr jarian aa) capable of producing serious | backwards and fore mid: by a slow and regulated motion, At 
veins. There is по t у n ioi 
doubt that an excessive degree of exercise fayours a predisposi- thew As you were, the head is restored to its original 


suffers materially 
from it when taken in A violent and unseasonable degree, 
will also affect the whole of the neryous 
of the abdomen, too, are also sometimes 
organs, through exces- 


however, bein defined as a science applied to 
muscular movements, will, if properly taught, deprive exer- 
ils, and impart only its 
exercises are useful to all; but to the 
the traveller, the: indi 


"We propose to 
into three 
Exercises о; Running, and Jumping; 39, 
d and Smooth Ropes; Тл: 
Sphaeristic Exercises (such as throwing of 

or other projectiles); and the Art of Swimming. 

І. Before commencing our instructions, we would especially 
the pupil the advantages of singing 
While performing the elementary Gymnastic Exercises. Not 
will the respiratiy: thus well developed—an 
int in a good Constitution, but the Tegular cadences 
will so enable the pupil to keep time in each 
lat he will find himself able to keep up the exercise for 
of time which would otherwise be impossible. 
i 0 * nof be sung, all that is required 


position (fig. 3). 
ü Exercise d. ke hend is 


inclined alternately to the right and 
of command bein, given in the same 
8 that is, the Sead is inclined to the 
5 t and to the left by alternating the motion. У 
or the performance of tho folla exercises, it is requisite 
regular distances of the pupils, There 
are two distances, the Aalf and the full distance. 
For the exercise of the half distance, the words of command 
are;— 


to the left, the words 
bef 4); 
мета od (052; 


1, To the right, distance ! 
2. Mont Т - 
Kan mme RE 
t the word upil at 
line does not more; the Qu 
but place their right 


реше in front, and the thumb behind, 
pupil teuche: kN or on the right, 
At the words, 4s you were, the are brought down 
sides as before, 1 
For thé exercise of the full distance, the words of command 
are:— Е 
5 A дегем, (er, to the ЁЛ) Full distance! = 
3. As you 
Atthe 
line does 


fig. 5. 
to the 


were! * 
pupil at the right extremity of the 
not move; the others keeping their left arms unmoved, 


shoulder os the 
is next to each on the right, the thumb eing in front 
ы rds, Asyou were, tke hands 
ition. Fig. 6, The 
distances to the left. 
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LESSONS IN ENGLISH—No LV. 
‚Ву Jonx R. Bz4xp, D. D. 
(Continued from page 200.) 
ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS, OR PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 


As already intimated, the union in one word of the attributes of 
an adjective and those of a pronoun, gives birth to a class of terms 
which may be designated as adjective pronouns, or pronominal 


adjectives, We give the ensuing list :— 
Another Опе Some 
Any The one Some one 
Each The other Such a one. 
Each other One another also, 
Either Own "The former 
Neither Same Tue latter 
Every The same 


L4 

"There are other forms of words, such as ail, anybody, somebody, 
&c., which have been ranked under our present head, but which, to 
me, appear to fall under other categories. Al}, for instance, is clearly 
an adjective ; somebody is made up of some, an adjective, and body, 
anoun, It must, however, be admitted that the lines of demarca- 
tion here are not very clear, and a word which Appears to one 
person as an adjective, may to another seemito take rank among 
pronouns, But it may be suggested that, whatever other quality a 
word may pontes or acquire, it must, in order to take rank among 
pronouns, be capable of standing instead of a noun, and that inde- 
pendently, and not merely as an adjectjye having its noun 
understood, ” 

The derivation of the words which form the foregoing list is 
sufficiently clear without additional remarks. 

Some of the words remain uninflected ; as, any and own. Most 
of them are, however, capable of a possessive case; as, another's, 
each other's, one another's, eiter, neither’sy,the former's, the 
latter's ; e. g., 

Thomas and William Ног the former broke the latter's left arm, 
aud the latter kneoked out the Jormer's right eye. 


EXERCISES, —COMPLETE. 


The Seventy's translation of the Old Testament.is very valuable. 
The boy is not only young, but he is also wealthy. 


** Attend to what a lesser muse indites.”— Addison, 


Barcelona was taken trough a most unexpected accident, The 
watch is beautiful, but it is dear. "Are you the bridegroom? 
No, I am not he. I will not destroy the city for twenty's sake, 
‘Che inhabitants of the lesser Asia (Asia Minor) are dark-skinned. 
Manslaughter is not murder. Jesus answered: “If I honour. 
myself, my honour is nothing; it is my Father that honoureth me, 
of whom ye say that he is your God; yet ye have not known Him, 
but I know Him.” ey eat down in ranks by hundreds and by 
fiftics. God made two great lights; the greater light to rule the 
day, and the lesser light to rule the night. These shoes are home- 
made. Suicide is self-murder. The avaricious man is a self» 
tormentor, Whatever is humane is wise; whatever is wise is 
just; whatever is wise, just, and humane, will be found the true 
interest of states. $ 


“ I stilt had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble роу тз to lay me down,” Goldsmith, 


B 4 
A boy should’ understand his mother-tongue well before he enters 
upon the study of a dead language; or, at any rate, he should be 
made perfect master of the meaning +f all the words which are 
necessary to furnish him with a translation of the particular one 
which Hê is studying. No discipline is more suitable to man, or 
more congruous to the dignity of his nature, than tbat which 
refines his taste, and leads him to distinguish, in every tubject, 
what is regular, what is orderly, what is suitable, ang what is fit 
and proper. Those words which were formerly current and proper, 
have now become obsolete and barbarous, Alas! this is not all: 
fame, too, in time tarnishes; aud men grow out of fashion. Charle- 
magne was the tallest, the ‘handsomest, and.the strongest man of 
bis time; en was truly majestic, and he had surprising 
agility in all sorts of manly exetcises. Money, like other things, 
is more or less valuable, as itis more or less ph ntiful, 

“ His words bore sterling weight, nervous and strong.” 
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Iam satisfied that in this, as in all cases, it is best and safest, ag 
well as most right and honourable, to speak freely and plainly, 
The eons under the aid of God's Holy Spirit, has power to make 
the prond humble, the selfish disintérested, the worldly heavenly, 
and the sensual pure, God's providence is higher, and deeper, and 
larger, and stronger than all the skillof his adversaries; and his 
pleasure shall be acc in their overthrow, unless they 
repent and become His friends. Words are voluntary signs; and 
they are also arbit except а few simple sounds expressive of 
рае pem ions, and en which 
soun ing the same or nearly the same in enge must 

tones ol admira- 

ЕЈ CHA 


be the work of nature; thus tie unpremeditated 
tion are the samo in all men. 


It may serve to show the student the chunges our language has 


‚ | undergone, if I subjoin an exercise for correction, the corrections 


to be made according to the statements and rules laid down under 
each head.» My purpose can be answered only by the instances 
being taken from authors of high ر‎ From such authors, 
consequently, they will be taken. The term “ correction" may - 
lead to a false impression, Let no oue who makes the required 
corrections, suppose that he writes better English than the writers 
whose names will follow. The trath, in general terms is, their 
English was perfect in their day. The occasion for correction arises 
from the fact that since their time our language has undergone 
much change, and it is the English of the present day that tue 
student must aim to write, ^ 


Exercises FOR CORRECTION, 


“Our language is now certainly properer and more natural 
than gt was formerly.”— Burnet. “Four of the ancientest, 
soberest, and discreetest of the brethren shall regulate it.”—Zocke, 
“What heaven’s Great King hath fulest to send against 

”- “Benedict is not the unhopefulest husband that I 


That what she wills to do or say, 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, disoreetest, best. Milton. 


„For we which live, are always delivered unto death for Jesus’ 
sake."—. kS They which believe in God must be careful o 
maintain good works.“ — Barcla, „Before his book he placeth a 

reat list of that he accounts the blasphemous assertions of the 

juakers,”’—Barclay, © More shame for ye; holy men 1 thought 
ye." —Shakspcare, 

* There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward: parts.“ 


“Unless when ideas of their opposites manifestly suggest them: 
selves,” —Wright's Grammar, ‘ Every one of us, each for hisself, 
laboured how to recover him. "— Sidney. 


STEOIMEN or PARSING. 


„Judges ought to be more learned than witty, more reverend 

than plausible, more advised than confident; above all thin в, 

integrity is their portion and proper virtue. Tord Bacon. Who 

art thou that judgest another man's seryant,? ”— Paul, p 

Judges, from Judge (Latin, judex), a common noun, masculine gen- 

MAD number, of the third person, the subject to the verb 

ought. 

Ought, from to owe, a verb in the past tense, third person singular 
number, agreeing with its subject judges, 

Te, a preposition. 

Be a verb in the infinitive mood, dependent on to. 

More, an adverb, qualifying j 

Learned, a participle, compared by the adverb more. : 

Than, a conjunction, required after more, tls, more than. 

Witty; an adjective, may be compared thus, witty, wittier, witticst 
or witty, more witty, most witty; 

Reverend, an adjective, from the pe reverendus, which. 
is connected with vereor, I. T fear. 

Tisi к ani jective, compared by more aud most, as being a 
polysy! le. 

Advised, a participle, used as an adjective, compared by more and 
most. 

Confident, an adjective, from the Latin eum, wilh, and fides, trust, 
compared by more and most. : 

Above, a: preposition. 

All, an adjective, qualifyi 


things. 
Things, a noun neuter, in ‘the plural number, dependent on the - 
preposition above. a 


In manly tides of sense, they roll’d along.” Churchill, 


„To make the humble proud, the proud submit. | 
Wiser the wisest, aud the brave more brave." W.S. Landor, | 


Iucgritj, an abstract noun (from the Latin integer, whole, sounc, 
jured), їй the simzülar number of the neuter gender, tha © 
third person, being the subject to iv. 


€ 
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ds, a verb, present time, 

Their, a possessive pronoun, 
а noun, 1 

Portion, а noun neuter, singular number, third person, explanatory 
of the noun integrity. 

And, a conjunction. P 

Proper, an adjective, qualifying virtue; proper is one оозе nouns 
which do not admit of comparison. 1 

Virtue, au abstract noun, neuter gender, third person singular. 

‘Who, an interrogative pronoun. A 

Art, a verb, second person singular, present indicative of the 
verb to be, 

Thou,» a personal pronoun, of the second person singular. 

That, arelative pronoun, agreeing with its antecedent thou. 

Judgest, a verb, in the second person singular, to agree with that. 

Another, an adjective, qualifying man; had the words run 
"'another's servant," then another's would be commonly 
acconated a pronoun. 

fan's, a common noun, of the masculine gender, third person, 


agreeing with its subject integrity. 


ird person plural, constructed with 
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ſechzehn 16. zwei tauſend 2000. 
ſiebenzehn or ſiebzehn 17. drei tauſend 3000. 

achtzehn 18. zehn tauſend 10,000. 
neunzehn 19. hundert taufend 100,000. 
zwanzig 20. eine Million 1,000,000. 
ein und zwanzig 21: zwei Millionen 2,000,000. 
zwei und zwanzig ze. 22. 


(1) Osserve that the cardinals are, 
elinable. » 

(2) Gin, (one) however, is declined throughout like the inde- 
finite article. It is, in fact, the same word with a different use ; 
and is distinguished from it in speaking and writing, only by a 
stronger emphasis and by being usually written with a capital 
initial, This is the form which it has, when immediately before 
а noun, or before an adjective qualifying a noun. Thus: 


for the most part, nde 


Masculine 


singular number, in the possessive case, governed by ser- * 
vant. Nom. ра" Mann, One man. 
Servant, from the Latin servus, а slave, a noun of the common gen- Ein guter Mann, One good man. 
der, the object to the verb judgest, Gen { Eines Mannes, of One man. 
WORDS WITH THEIR PROPER PREPOSITIONS. Eines guten Manet, of One good man. 
Enjoin on, immediately from the French enjoindre, to command; ы Feminine. 
and through that vA the Latin injungere, in, on, or Nom Eine Frau, One woman. 
mon, and jungo, 2 "е te Frau, One good woman. " 
Enterin, inio, immediately rom the French entrer, to go in; so from a = gy fO dione А 
the Latin intra, within. Gen. { a D. Ө WORAN: 
Envious of, - Brena envie, pain at others’ success, and Latin inyidia, Einer guten Frau, of One good woman 
n of similar import, Neuter. 
Equal to, Latin aequalis, and that from aequus, properly a level, er y 
, S nian hence equal re Kara 8 Nom: { Gin Sint, One child, p è 
Fquivalent to, aequus, т. Гат strong. Gin gutes Kind, Опе good child. 
Zepouse to, from the French epouser, to marry; and that from the Eines Kindes, of One child. 
Latin не whence End aaah a bride EU И guten Kindes, of One good child, 
groom and a promise, betroth ; tl es in espouse "n " 
is derived from. the obsolete form es, à ser, and Belongs Ad In bes i me пз, ein follows the ordinary rules of 
do the root, as is seen in e pi sponsus, and ension: thus in the „ 
опа, " ~ . Old . 
Estimated at, TR estimer, and that from the Latin aestimo p Bun Fonik 
Ww (aes), to give, the value of. N. einer, eine, eines, one. 
‘Estranged from, e e a foreigner; Latin extraneus, G. eines, einer, eines, of one &c. 
living the borders, P 
Exception to, ex, from, and capio, take ; Latin. b. New Form. Л 
Biecluded from, ex, out of, and claudo, Z shut; Latin. N. der eine, tie eine, das eine, the one. 
e t 1 pello, 2 ge Latin. Bes: G. des einen, der einen, bts einen, of the one, &c. 
р rtus, having learned j ? 
3Evposed to, "ex, out, and nono, TRAC Latin. Y c. Mixed Form. 
Expressive of, ex, out, and premo, I press; Latin. N. mein eine, meine tine, mein tine, my one, 
G. meines einen, meiner einen, meines einen, оё my one &с, 
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^ $43. THE NUMERALS. 


In German, as in other languages, the numerals are arranged 
"into classes according to their signification, viz. CARDINAL, 
ORDINAT, DrsrniuriVE, Ke, as will be explained under their 
"respective heads, 

$ 44. Тнк CARDINAL NUMBERS. 


The cardinal numbers, whence all the others are derived, are 
those answering definitely. to the question: “How many? 
They are the following : 2 


In relation to the numeral ein note, further, these three 
things: 

1. That in merely counting, it has the termination of the 
neuter, with e, however, omitted; as eins, zwei, drei, one, two, 
three, &c. 

2. That ein, may be used in the plural, when the design is to 
distinguish classes of individuals; as, bie Einen, the ones, tec 
a 9f the ones, He. just as, in English, we say, the ones, the 
0i rs. ~ ж 

3. That ein, unlike the English оле, cannot be employed so 
as to fill the place of a noun: thus, we cannot say, in German, 
а new оле, a good one, He. In such cases, the adjective stands 

lone. 

(4) Zwei (f05) and brei (Aree), when the cases are not suffi-' 


Eins (ein, eine, ein) 1. зей 30. 
zwei 2. ein und dreißig ꝛc 31, &c. 

i 2. „vierzig 40. 

4, fünfzig 50. 

5. ſechzis (not беба) 60. 

6. fiebenzig or ſiebzig 70. 

7. achtzig 80. 

8. neunzig 90. 

9. hundert 100. 

E 10. hundert und eins 101. 

п. hundert und zwei 102. 
12. hundert und drei e. 103, Ko. 

18. zwei hundert 200. 

2 14. drei hundert 300. 

15. tauſend 1000 * 


ciently pointed out by other words in the context, are declined 
thus: ^ 
N. Zwei, two, 
G. Zweier, of two, 
D Zweien, to or for two, breien, to or for three, 
А. Zwei, two, drei, three. 


In place of Zwei, beite. (Goth) which is declined like an adjec- 
tive in the plural, is often employed; as beide Augen, both eyes; 
die beiden Bräter, both the brothers. The neuter beides never 
refers to persons. (Sect. 33.1.) 

(5) All the rest of the cardinals, when employed substantively, 
take en in the dative: except such es already end in these 


drei, three, 
dreier, of three, 
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letters; as, ich habe es Fünſen gejagt, I have told it to five (per- 
sons). а à 

(6) Hundert and Taufend are offen employed as collective 
(neuter) nouns, and regularly inflected ; as, singular nom. ta’ 
Hundert, the hundred, gen. des Qunterté of the hundred, &c. ; plural 
nom, bie Hunderte, the hundreds, &c., Million, million, is, in 
like manner, made a noun (feminine) and is jn the singular 
always preceded by the article ; as, Eine Million, a million. 

(7) In speaking of the cardinals, merely as figures or charac- 
zera, they are all regarded as being in the feminine gender: as, 
die Eins, the one, die Zwei, the two, bie Drei, the three; where, in 
each case, the word, Zahl, (number) is supposed to be under- 
stood: thus bie (Zahl) drei, the (number) three. 


§ 45. ORDINAL NUMBERS. 

(1) The ordinal numbers are those, which answer to the 
question: “ Which one of the series?” They are given as 
follows, with their corresponding cardinals ; they are regularly 
inflected according to the rules already given for the declen- 
sion of adjectives. 


CARDINALS, ORDINALS, 
Ging (ein, eine, ein) 1. tet erſte, the first. 
zwei 2. „ zweite, the second. 
drei 3. „ dritte, the third. 
vier 4. „ vierte, the fourth. 
fünf 5. „ fünfte the fifth. 
fede 6. „ ſechste, the sixth. 
ſieben 7. „ fiebente, the seventh. 
acht 8. „ achte, the eighth. 
neun 9. „neunte, the ninth, 
zehn 10. „ zehnte, the tenth. 
etf. 11. „ elfte, tl leventh. 
zwölf 12. „zwölfte, the twelfth. è 
dreizehn 13. „ reigehnte, the thirteenth. 
vierzehn 14. „есше, the fourteenth, 
fünfzehn 15. „ fuünfzehnte, the fifteenth. 
ſechzehn 16. „ ſechzehnte, the sixteenth. 
ſiebenzehn or ſiebzehn 17. „ ſtebenzehnte or ſiebzehnte, the 
" seventeenth. 
achtzehn 18. „ achtzehnte, the 18th. 
neunzehn 19. „ neunzehnte, the 19th. 
zwanzig 20. „ zwanzigſte, the 20th. 
ein und zwanzig 21. „ein unb zwanzigſte, the 21st. 
pwei und zwanzig 16. 22. „zwei und zwanzigſte the 22nd. 
dreißig 30. „ dreißigſte, the 30th. 
ein und dreißig 31. „ ein und breißigfte, the Bist. 
zwei und dreißig ar. 32. „ zwei und dreipigſte ze the 32d. &c. 
vierzig 40. „ vierzigſte, the 40th, 
fünfzig 50. „ fünfzigfte, the 50th 
ſechzig (not ſechszig) 60, „ фай, the 60th. 
fiebengig or ſiebzig 10. „ fiebenzigfteorfiehzigfte,the 70th. 
achtzig 80. „ achtzigſte, the 80th. 
neunzig 90. y neungigfte, the 90th. 
hundert A 100, „ hundertſte, the 100th. 
hundert und eins 101. „ hundert und erfte, the 100st 
hundert und zwei 102. u hundert und zweite, the 102nd. 
hundert und drei ze. 103. „ hundert und dritte, the 103rd. 
zwei hundert 200. „ zweihundertſte, the 200th. 
drei hundert 300. „ breihundertſte, the 300th. 
tauſend 1000. „ taufendſte, the 100 0th. 
zwei tauſend 2000. „ gweitaujendfte, the 2000th. 
drei tauſend 3000. „ deeitanfendfte, the 3000th. 
ihn tauſend 10,000. „ zehntauſendſte, E 10,000th. 
„ hunderttauſendſte 20, the 


Hundert tauſend 100,000. 
1 100,000th, &c. 


in the formation of the ordinals from the 
is observed: viz. from zwei (wo) to 
corresponding ordinal, in each case 
каке and achte excepted), is made by adding the letters te; as, 
zwei, two; gwei te, second ; viet, Zour ; vier te, fourth, &c. Beyond 
that number (nineteen), the same effect is produced by adding 
fle; as, zwanzig, twenty j qwangig fte twentieth; Ke. Erſte is 


from eher (Before). rt " 4 : 
(3) Note, also, that der andere (the other) is often used in 


(2) Osserve that, 
cardinals, a certain law 
neunzehn (nineteen) the 


place of ter zweite; but ошу in cases where two objects alone. 
are referred to. " 

(4) In compound numbers, it must be observed that the last 
one only, as in English, bears the suffix (te or fte); but in this 
case, the units usually precede the tens: thus, der vier und zwan⸗ 
zig ft e, the four and twentieth. 

(5) We have also, a sort of interrogative ordinal, formed from 
wie (how) and viel (much), which is used when we wish to put 
the question: Which of the number? as, Der wievielſte ift heute # 
what day of the month is to-day? Das wievielſe ift e$? how 
many does that make? 
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Die Canarienvigel Gen. 
Dee kä-näh’-ree-en-föl-ghel-den. 

Ein kleines Mädchen, Namens Carolina, hafte ein 

Ine kli ness mait/-cjen, nih/-menss Cii-ro-lee’-ni, hät“ tai ine 
allerliebſtes Canarienvögelchen. Das Thierchen 
Al’-ler-leep”-stess kd-näh’-ree-en-fö-ghel-den. Diss tor“ cher. 
ſang vom frühen Morgen bis an den Abend und war 
zänk fom frühen mor-ghen biss ûn dain äh’-bend, int vähr- 
ſehr ſchön goldgelb mit ſchwarzem Häubchen. Carolina 
zair shön golt/-gailb mit shwårt’-sem hoipt-den. Cl-ro-leo-nà 
aber gab ihm zu efet Saamen, und kühlendes Kraut, 
Ah“ ber gähp cem {воо essen zih’-men bint kü'-len-dess krout, 
auch zuweilen ein Stückchen Zucker und täglich 
ouch tsoo-vi-len ine stück chen tsböck ker dint taich -ich 
friſches Waſſer. . 
frish’-shess väss’-ser, 

Aber plötzlich begann das Voͤgelchen zu trauern, 

äh’-ber plöts“lich bai-gäun’ diss 10 ghel-chen {воо trou' ern, 
und eines Morgens, als Carolina ihm Waſſer bringen 
боб ines mor’-ghens, Ales Oi-ro-lee-nd eem viiss’-ser bringen 
wollte, lag es tobt im Käfig. 4 
yoll’-tai, ЈА ess toat im kai'-fidj. 

Da erhob die Kleine ein lautes Wehklagen unn 

Dah err-hope’ dee kli^nai ine lou'-tess vai’-kläh-ghen döm 
das geliebte Shier und weinte ſehr. Die Mutter des 
diss gal- loep“tai teer dint vine“ tai zair. Dee mööt ter doss. 
Mädchens aber ging hin und kaufte ein anderes, das 
mait/-djenss äh’-ber ghink hin int kauf’-tai ine An’-dai-ress, dåse 
noch ſchöner war an Farben und eben ſo lieblich ſang wie 
noch shö’-ner våhr ån färben dönt alben zo Jeep’-lid) zing yoe. 
jenes, und that es in den Käfig. 
yal“ ness, bint taht ess in dain kai'-fidj. 

Allein das Mägdlein weinete noch lauter, als es das 

Alin dies maicht“ line vi/-nai-tai noch lou’-ter, Alss es diss: 
neue DVögelchen fab Da wunderte ſich die Mutter 
no¥-ai fö-ghel-den zäh. Dah vübn/dertai ach dee mUUt-ter 
fehe und ſprach: Mein liebes Kind, warum weineſt du 
zair Sint sprühd); Mine lee’-bess kind, yäh’-xööm vines doo. 


noch, und Kit fo ſehr betrübt? Deine Thränen werden 
noch, Bint bist zo zair baicbrü pt f insi trai'-nen vair’-den 
das geftorbene  Wögelchen nicht in das Leben rufen, 
diss gai-stor’-bai-nai fü^-ghel-den nicht in diss lei-ben roo’-fen, 
und hier Haft du ja ein andres, das nicht ſchlechter ift 
Unt here hähst doo yäh ine än’-dress, diss nicht shled/-ter ist, 


denn jenes. Da ſprach das Kind: Ach liebe Mutter, Ich 


den yal ness. Аһ sprähch diss kint: ûd lce’-bai mööt’-ter, ich 
› 


€ 
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habe Unrecht 


bah’-bai ön’ recht ghoy E 


nicht alles an ihm was ich ſollte und konnte. 
ph ie eee a үйөз ich an Sint kon'-tai. 


Liebe Ling, 
Teebat loc-näh, йш -yor-fai-tai des mött 
gepflegt. 

gai-pilaigt’. 


in forgfältig 


yh. zor deli 


SsUDk -ker, 


gebracht, ſondern ſelbſt 
Mädchen mit betrübtem 


antwortete die Mutter, 


gegen 
lien 


Ach nein, erwiederte 


„du Haft fein 
er, doo hähst zine 


das 


4g nine, err-vee’-der-tai däss 


Kind, ich habe noch kurz vor ſeinem Tode ein Stückchen 
kínt, ich häh’-bai nöd köörts foro zi-nem to’-dai ine stück' chen 


Zucker, das du mir für daſſelbe gabſt, ihm nicht 


diss doo meer fiir diss-sel’-bai gàhpst, eem nicht 


gegeſſen. So ſprach das 
mui-brádt zon'dern zelpst gai-ghess-en. Zo sprihd diss 


Herzen. Die Mutter aber 


mail chen mit bai-trü'p'-tem. herrt-sen. Doe mööt“ ter äh’-ber 
lächelte nicht über die Klagen des Mädchens, denn 


cd cl tai nig, W-ber des 


Аһ en dess mait“-chenss, denn 


ſie 
zee 


erkannte wohl und verehrte die Heilige Stimme der 
err- kun tai = nt forr-air^-tai dee Ed stim’-mai dair 


Natur in dem Herzen des Kindes. Ach! fagte ſie, wie 
nl - tor“ in dem horrt’-son des kín^-dess, å! zàhdy-tai zeop yee 
mag dem u arem 
mith dem ööni 'bäh-ren Кїп-Чзї s00 moo’-tai zine åm 
Grabe der Eltern, і 
grüh'-bai dair el’-tern, 
VOCABULARY, 
Das Canarienvögelchen. 
Canarien, canary allein, but, alone 
Vögelchen, bird neu, on n 
Name, m. name ſich wundern, to wonder 
allerllebſt, most lovely lieb, dear 
Thierchen, little creature du biſt, thou art ja 
von, of, from betrübt, sad 
früh, early betrüben, to afflict 
Morgen, m. mornin, g toin, thy 
big, till Thrane, f. tear 
Abend, m. ovening эп, to call 
ſchön, beautiful werden, to become, sign of the 
gelb, Fellow Future Tense, shall, will; sign 
mit, with. of the’ Passive Voice, to be, to 
ſchwarz, black be being 
Haubchen, m. tuft ſterben, to die 
X Sole . сар Leben, л. to lifo 
geben, to give Schlecht, ſchlechter, bad, worse 
ihm, to him (if) ach, oh 2 
zu to handeln, to act 
effen, to eat unrecht, wrong 
Saamen, m. seed un, Prefiz un, not 
kühlen, to cool was, what 


Kraut, n. herb 


zuweilen, sometimes 


Stüd, n. piece 
Zucker, m sugar 
{тї&, frosh 
Waſſer, n. water 


ФИИ, suddenly 
trauern to grieve 


Klage, f. оар! йлы. 


Weh. woo 
weinen, to weep 


das Thierchen gehandelt, und um for, about, around Ehre, f. honour 
(cip gei-hän’-delt, &önt | Taufen, ото 


Stimme, f. voice 
$, yet, still iu Nac Tin, eet 
noch, yet, st zu Muthe fein, 
Bathe f colour, dye, paint Muth, m, mind 
eben fo, just so dankbar, 
jener, jene, jenes, that bar, Afix productive of, able 
thun, te put, to do Grab, л. grave 


LESSONS IN LATIN.—No. LX. 
By Јонх R. Brand, р.р. 


IDIOM. 


Тром is a word of Greek origin, signifying what is one’s own. 
Hence idiom, as applied to a language, denotes that which is 
peculiar to that language. A 

In the study of languages, we find that which is common and 
that which is peculiar, ‘The union and systematic arrange- 
ment of what is common to languages, gives rise to general 
grammar, The selection and exhibition of the qualities which 
are peculiar to any one language, form what is called the idiom. 
of that language, On general grammar and on idiomatic usages 
is founded the philosophy of language, which is 77 


called philology; whose business it is to discover and set fort 
the universal principles oflanguage considered as the chief 
instrument of thought, considered also as a picture of the 


Kinde zu Muthe ſein am human mind, and a guide in ethnology, or the science which 


follen, to be obliged, sho; 
fein, feiner, Genitive of i 
ſorgfaltig carefully 

nein; no 
erwiedern, to reply 

kurz short, Ay 

Tod, m. death 

mit, Dative to mo 

für, for 


* каје, the same 
ſondern, but 
ſelbſt, myself, yourself, &e, 
Herz n. heart 
lächeln, to smile 
über, at, orer 
erkennen, to йе „ 
wohl, indeed, wall А 
verehren, to honour 


him 


treats of the derivation of nations; and considered moreover аз 
ап auxiliary in general history. 

A. full treatise on Latin Idiom would itself require a volume. 
Already have many idiomatical usages been pointed out and 
lained. Toa it extent the laws of Latin syntax are an 
exhibition of Latin idioms: Several of those laws, however, 
have their counterparts in other tongues. These accordingly 
bel to general grammar, Other ussges are in strictness 
peculiar to the Roman writers and their imitators, Forinstance, 
ablative absolute is not found in other languages; in Greek 
the absolute case is the genitive ; in English, the absolute case 

(rarely used) is the objective, е 
Isubjoin a few idiomatic usages with accompanying expla- 
nations, more for the sake of directing and encouraging the 
ic instruction, With a few 


remake on the collca tion of words, DM nt branch 
of idiom, I shall close these lessons, and ere Mich Vire 
а treatise, in which I have endeavoured to simplify the Latin 
grammar and facilitate the acquisition of the Latin language; 
| aiming not so much at completeness as usefulness i for those 
who have diligently and intelligently accompanied me in 
this course of instruetion, will find no difficulty in carrying 
forward their studies with the aid of the ordinary manuals, 
While, however, I do not ’ profess to have exhausted the 
subject, I have, I believe, omitted nothing of consequence 


- | which ought to enter into an elementary treatise designed to 


assist the untaught, the half-taught and the self-taught to 
read the Latin —.— classics, , 8 T 

When two nouns come together of which one denotes a class 
and the other some members of that class, the former in Latin 
as well as in English is generally put in the genitive case; e. g., 

Militum quam plurimiinterfecti sunt. 
Ofthe soldiers very many were killed. 

In Latin, however, instances occur ia which the former noun, 
the noun representing the class, is in the same case as the 
noun representing the members of the class; e. [2 

Dune filize altera occisa, altera capta est; 
5 The two daughters, the one was killed, the other taken. 

The two daughters, in English, would be of the two daughters. 

give another example or two: + А 
Mauri, impetratis onibus rebns, tres Romam profecti, 
The Moors, all things being obtained, three proceeded to Rome. 
Duo ad regem redeunt. 
Two return to the kings 

The Latin, admitting of greater compression of style than the 

| English, sometimes employs, as attributives, nouns oradjectives 
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in eases where the sense in our language requires some expla- 
natory word or words; e. g., 

€. Junius aedem Salutis, quam consul yoverat, censor locavit, dictator 
dedicavit. 

С. Junius, when censor erected, and when dictator dedicated a chapel in 
honour of Salus, which he had vowed when he was consul. 

There are occasions when, in the Latin, the explanatory 
word is given; e. g., 

Cicero ceainit ea uf vates, (Corn. Nep.) 
Cicero sang these things as a prophet, 

The word on which a genitive depends is sometimes omitted, 
The omission takes place when the word can be easily supplied 
from the context, Thus the governing word is left out in a 
second clause or number of a sentence when it can readily be 
taken from the previous one; e. g., 

Quum Atheniensium opes senescere, contra Lacedaemoniorum ores- 
cere viderent. 

When the resources of the Athenians seemed io waste away, those of the 
Lacedemcmians, on the other hand, seemed to increase, 

The genitive Lacedaemoniorum depends on opes, understood 
from the opes which appears in the former part of thesentence, 
Observe, by the way, that the English requires the leading verb 
seemed to be repeated; whereas the Latin viderent governs both 
senescere and crescere, ‘This is an advantage which ensues 
trom throwing the verb to the end of the sentence, 

The Romans employed adjectives of number, &c. instead of 
adverbs; e. g. x 4 
Ego primus hanc orationem legi ; 

I first read that oration. 


Where, in the Latin, primus agrees with.ego. Here you have 


a case of agreement, that is, an adjective agreeing with a pro- 
noun, which you should compare with what has been said 
under the second head of agreement, La 

Considerable care is necessary to render these instances of 
idiom correctly; е, g., 

Hane primam orationem legi, 

The words literally rendered are, I read this first oration, or I 
vead this oration first; neither rendering gives the meaning, 
which is ۴ 

Vis is thefirst oration which I read. 


The pronouns in ag many instances of idiom, of 
which the more simple will be found already explained under 
the proper heads. Some that may involve difficulty to the 
student may be here noticed. 

The adjective, which in sense belongs to the antecedent, is 
separated from it, and put after and in concord with the rela- 
tive; e. %% od iy 

Consiliis pure, quae nuno pulcherrima Nautes dat. 

Тат. To {Ле counsels yield, which now very beautiful Nautes gives. 

Iiom. Obey the very cacellent counsels which Nautes now gives. 

"Here, in construction, the adjective pulcherrima agrees with 
the relative quae, whereas in sense it is to be taken as if in 
concord with the antecedent consiliis. In rendering such 
passages, thesbeginner will do well to alter the arrangement so 
as to make it correspond with the sense before he begins to 
construe, thus : 

Consiliis puleherrimis-pare, quae nunc Nautes dat. 

The Romans, fond of the relative, frequently use it when, in 
English, we employ a: tive pronoun, and being also 
inglis sake of broad contrast, two 
related 


demonstrat 
Po together, for the 
words, they in questiöns place a relative and an interro- 
gative side by side; e, g., 
Quo quid potest esse turpius ? 


А What can be more base than that? 

When the relative refers to a fact or a clause of asentence, 
it frequently takes before it the demonstrative pronoun, and 
thus arises the form, id quod; e. g. 

„ Num me fefellit res tanta, et, id quod magis est, admirandum, dies ? 
You do not think, do you? that so important a fact, and what would be more 
wonderful, the day escaped my notice? 

The pronoun is, ea, id. is used in the sense of our phrases 
and that, and that too; e. g., x à 


. 


Unam rem explicabo, eamque maximam ;, 
One thing Twill explain, and that not the least. 

The pronoun is, or hie, is often not found in Latin in forms 
of speech where the English usage would lead you to expect it; 
e.g» $ 

Xerxes proposuit praemium qui invenisset novam voluptatem. 
Xerxes offered a reward to kim who should discover а new pleasure. 

Ei (lo him) would be looked for before qui; its absence is 
idiomatic. T А 

When the demonstrative is employed, it may stand, not, as 
in English, before, but after the relative; e. g., 

Tarquinius non noyam potestatem nactus, sed quam habebat, e4, usua 
est injuste, И 

Tarquin obtained not new power, but he used the power he had unjustly. 

Important idiomatic usages are connected with the Latin 
participle. That of the ablative absolute has been sufficiently 
spoken of, Another idiom or two may here be noticed. 

The Latin has no participle perfect active, corresponding to 
our having read; the meaning may be given by a verb and a 
conjunction, e. g. Quum- epistolam legisset, abiit Cieero. Cicero, 
having read the letter, departed. The past participle of deponent 
verbs has an active signification ; e. g , a x 

Cæsar milites hortatus castra movit, 
Cæsar having exhorted the soldiers, moved his camp. 

The participle passive in dus, agrees with the noun or pro- 
noug with which itis connected ; e. gu 


Legendi sunt libri, books are tobe read. 

Causá legendi libri, ‚for the gate reading а book, 
Ad legendum librum, to read a book. 

In legendo libro, in reading a 

Ad legendos libros, to read books, 

In legendis libris, in reading books. 


After the verbs curare, dare, sumere, relinquere, &0., this 
participle is common in a usage which requires attention; e. g., 
Hancdomum acdificandam mihl conduxi; 
I have contracted to build this house. 
Hanc domum aedificandam tibi locavi ; 
Thave let to thee the building of this house. 

The present participle active is used after a verb instead of 
an infinitive, when it is intended to show that the act is at the 
moment proceeding; e. g., 

INFINITIVE, Te ridere vidi; 
1 saw thee laugh. 
Te ridentem vidi; 
I saw thee laughing, 
The force of the participle in rus cannot be given in English, 
without a cireumlocution ; e. g., 3 P ION 

Tiberius trajecturus Rhenum commentum praemisit, 

Tiberius, when on the point of passing the Rine, sent before him all his 
supplies. 

The participle perfect passive is used after habeo, teneo, 
possideo, &c.,to give the idea of an act so past as to have 
become a settled condition; e. g., 

Illud exploratum habeto, nihil fieri posse sine caust. у 

Account this a.seitled point, that nothing can take place without а causes 

In ces constructed im Engilsh with two independent 
verbs, the Latins prefar employing one verb and the passive 
participle; e. g., SE 

Dionysius Syracusis expulsus Corinthum ве contulit ; 

Dionysius was expelled from Syracuse and went to Corinth; 
or, n у 

When Dionysius was expelled from Syracuse he went to Corinth. 


The participles in Latin have sometimes a causal force, which 
can be fully given in English only by the aid of a conjunction ; 
e. g., à 


Nihil affirmo dubitans et mihi ipse difidens ; 
Iassert nothing, because I doubt and because I distrust myself. 


Pres. PART. ACTIVE. 


The passive participle in us, is sometimes used with a noun 
in suca way as to rue to beput into English by a noun; 
the compound phrase demands two nounsin a state of regimen; 


€ 
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thus, occisus Cæsar; literally, Cæsar being slain, must be rendered 
the slaying of Cesar; e. g., 5 

Oceisus dictator Cæsar aliis pessimum, aliis pulcherrimum facinus 
videbatur, ó 

The slaying of Cæsar, the dictator, appeared to some a very shameful, to 
others, a very noble deed, = 

Hence arise the phrases Post Christum matum; literally, 
after Christ born; that is, since the birth of Christ; ab urbe con- 
dit, from the foundation of the city (of Rome), 


d ExsnciSES—LaTIN-ENGLISH. 


Cato quem senem cognovi; Sarmatis neque conti, neque gladii, 
quos praelongos utráque manu regunt, usui erant; tempestivis 
conviviis delector cum aequalibus, qui pauci admodum restant ; 
Agamemnon, quum deyovisset Dianae quod in suo regno pulcherri- 
mum natum esset, immolavit Iphigeniam; exempla quaeruntur, 
eteanon antiqua; uno atque eo facili praelio caesi sunt hostes ; 
Gallilegionem neque eam plenissimam, propter paucitatem despi- 
ciebant; Crassum cognovi studiis optimis deditum, idque a puero; 
280 unus familiarem tuum vidi; unum familiarem tuum vidi; 
familiarem tuura vidi solum, sermonem cum eo non habui; non 
nobis solum nati sumus ; Hannibal princeps in proelium ibat, ulti- 
mus conserto praelio excedebat; lupus gregibus nocturnus obam- 
bulat; hanc orationem. 1 legi, deinde transgripsi; hodie 
postremum me vides; Sulla in operibus, in SOUS atque ad vigilias 
multus aderat ; Sextus ab armis nullus discedit, 


ENGLISH-LATIN. 


Religion [нота the world is in darkness; the death of thy 
wife (thy wife dead) has caused thee great pain; the scholars haye 
come to read Cicero; in reading this book, I become learned; by 
rie the Bible, m me wise; I have engaged thy brother 
to build me a house (I have let to thy brother a house to be built) ; 
itis a settled point with me that not! ing takes place without God; 
being about to visit Tome, I have sent thither some garments; 
they saw thee laughing ; the master saw his scholars reading their 
books; he entered the town a boy, andleft it an old man, 


: LESSONS IN GEOLOGY.—No. XXXV. 
By Tuomas W. Jexxyy, D.D., F. R. G. S., F. G. S., &c. 
CHAPTER III. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF ATMOSPHERIC AGENTS ON THE 
EARTH'S CRUST, 


" SECTION IV. 
ON THE EFFECTS OF WINDS ON SURPACE ROCKS. 


‘Winns affect the surface of the earth in man 
duce great changes in the physical aspect о! 
winds that the waves 


ways, and pro- 
rocks. Itis by 
1 of the sea are impelled against the base 
of rocky cliffs, both to undermine and to shatter them. Winds 
exert a great power in driving the moisture of the atmosphere 
» against the sides and into the crevices of cliffs and precipices, 
to abrade and moulder them, It is also by the agency of winds 
Hue many districts of the earth are covered with sandhills and 
lunes, 4 Ы 
Facts of this description show that winds, especially gales 
and hurricanes, are agents of great EIA importance. 
Their mechanical force, as they rush with impetuosity along 
the surface of the globe, is enormous, Meteorologists have 
ascertained, with an approach to accuracy, that some hui nes 
travel with a velocity of from ‹ to a hundred miles an 
hour, It seems also that small and confined storms are gene- 
rally more rapid thar those of great magnitude and extent, 
Sometimes a hurricane is split or divided by а mountain into 
two separate storms, each of which takes a new course of 


nung and gyrations, and that, sometimes, with increased 
Violence. im 1 

„The force which we have just. described is more than suffi- 

cient to level whole forests, to throw down massive buildings, 

and to hurl to destruction a large amount of animals and 

human . These powerful and terrific agents, in a few 

t ап extensive district. of fertility studded with 

д | villages, into a scene of ruin and wild desolation, 

urious torrents of winds will occasionally sweep away a 

' large amount of uprooted trees and dead animals tom con- 

siderable distance; and, in other places, scoop out deep ravines 


3 


in the sandy surface, like the excavating flood of ariver, In 
mountainous districts, gales and hurricanes contribute much 
to the production of landslips. | 

This power of the hurricane has been demonstrated in many 
melancholy instances, In August 1831,the West Indies was 
visited with a tremendous hurricane, Large edifices and 
strong buildings were levelled with the earth, and plants and 
trees, and the bodies of men and animals, were entombed 
beneath masses of earth, which had been scooped up from one 
place and spread over another, In Barbadoes, the trees that 
were not uprooted, were stripped of all their foliage, This 
sight, of a forest of leafless trees, was a phenomenon strange 
and quite new, in a tropical climate. 

The hurricane of Jamaica, in 1815, brought with it such an 
enormous quantity of rain, and blew so furiously on the 
swollen rivers, that the flood of the river Yallahs actually 
swept away all the fish that were in it, and that so thoroughly, 
that ten years after, no fresh water fish could be found in the 
stream, 

The geological results of such a hurricane, are worth noti- 
cing. The fish of the river would perish in the sea, and their 
remains would mingle with the shells and exuvie of marine 
animals, Thus a large amount of terrestrial animals, and vegeta- 
bles, in addition to land detritus, would be deposited on the 
bottom of the sea, Here the bones of men, quadrupeds, birds, 
land reptiles, fresh water tortoises and crocodiles, might be 
carried out to sea—some of them, perhaps, devoured by sharks 
and other sea animals, The river detritus, the sands and the 
muds of the shallow sga, stirred up by the force of the hurri- 
cane and the action of the waves, would combine to entomb in 
one bed the remains of terrestrial, fluviatile, and marine 
animals, Should this bed ever be brought up above the waves. 
to be examined by a geologist, it would require considerable 
skill and caution’ to account for such a mixture of animal 
remains. The deposit would haye all the appearance of being 
an estuary bed; ut in reality, it is the result of a violent 
transport into the bed of the ocean, . 

In tropical climates, especially in the distriets of sandy 
deserts, whirlwinds are frequent. In the deserts of Arabia, 
several whirlwinds, or ‘oups of whirlwinds, are often seen at 
the same time. The different whirlwinds are of all magni- 
tudes, from a few feet to some hundred yards in diameter, 
They occur in all kinds of weather, by night arid by day, and 
frequently without the smallest notice. In their movements 
over the ground, they uproot trees, throw down houses, raise 
up sands in clouds, or in columns that move about like water- 
spouts, and then overwhelm whole caravans of men and beasts, 
and cover a fertile district with sand-floods. 

The principal design of this lesson is to illustrate the agency 
of winds in covering the surface of the earth with sand. 

The subject of dunes has already been mentioned in Lesson 
xxviii. where they were represented solely as examples of the 
reconstructive agency of the ocean, Your observation was, in 
that lesson, limited to dunes of sand as formed on sea coasts, 
and as tending to encroach on fertile lands and human habita- 
tions, In the phenomena of dunes, the sand at the bottom of 
shallow seas was considered as being first disturbed by the 
action of the waves, and then propelled and еп on the 
shore, by thé combined impetuosity of the breaking billows, 
and thefurious gale. Our present lesson is on the influence 
of the wind in spreading these sands over the earth, so as to 
form extensive and increasing deserts, 

Sand hills generally commence by clouds of fine sand being 
blown so as to cover the shore until еу meet with some check 
from shingle or shrubs, when it is formed into a ridge, and 
eventually into a series of ridges," Each ridge has one side 
slightly inclined upwards, and the other steep. The windward 
side has a gentle slant, and the lee side is always steep and 
almost abrupt. The mode of advance in these sandhills is 
effected by the continued drifting of grains of sand up the 
windward slope. Many of the grai When they reach the top 
of the slope, fall over the scarp, and are sheltered from the 
wind, while others are driven far over the scarp to form the 
Commencement of another sloping ridge. 

These inclined slopes on the windward sides of dunes and 
sandhills, and the steep slant on the Jee side are represented 


in fig. 76. The wind is represented to be blowing from 
towards в. It first pushes the sand up the inclined side of 
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the hill, and then drives it over the scarp from в to c. The sands 
which find shelter between B and C remain stationary for some 
time, but the grains which have been driven over the scarp B, 
are again blown up to the scarp of a next hill, and so on from 
one hill to another in succession, In this manner а series of 
sandhills is formed, at first, and then all the sandhills are put 
in motion, according to the force and the constancy of the 
winds, and the dunes advance at the rate of sixty and seventy 
feet per annum, 
Fig. 76. 


The formation and the advance of Sandhills and Dunes, 


The phenomena of moving sandhills, or, as they are some- 
times called sand floods, шу, be advantageously studied on 
many parts of the coasts of ortugal, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and England, where there are numerous villages that are 
almost, or entirely, overwhelmed and entombed by the advance 
and eneroachment of sand drifted by strong winds. 

Some of the best examples of the operations of sandfloods are 
to be seen in Mofayshire, in the nor! of Scotland. There, to 
the west of. the river Findhorn, was once a fertile district ten 
miles square, which was called the granary of Moray; but it 
has been, for nearly two centuries, inundated with sand floods 
driven by the east winds, во as to be now а sandy desert. Of 
these sands a great quantity was driven to the river Findhorn, 
Which bore it down to its junction with the sea, where the 
sands form so firm a bar as to prevent the stream from entering 
the ocean, The river was then obliged to cut for itself a new 
channel, and the people of Findhorn had to remove their town 
from the east side to the west bank of the stream. ‚Even to 
this day, the sands, borne down by the river, form so high a bar 
as to prevent the entrance of large vessels. ^ 

In another part of Scotland, along the west coast of the 
outer Hebrides, the bottom of the sea appears to consist of 
sand, with a few interruptions of rugged rocks, ‘These sands 
are constantly drifting, so as to submerge a large tract of good 
land under sand hills. These sands consist chiefly of shattered 
and comminuted shells, apparently of the same species as now 
live in the neighbouring sea, The sand is, of itself, rather 
coarse, but such is the action of high and furious winds upon 
it, that by rubbing the particles of it against each other, a sort 
of small and almost impalpable dust is formed, which at a dis- 
tance resembles a cloud of smoke, In this form, it is fre- 
quently seen driven upwards of two miles into the sea, where 
it descends like a thin white fog. - D 

Cuvier, jn his“ Theory of the Earth” has shown that in 
distriets much exposed to certain previene winds, the advance 
of these sandhills before strong gales and hurricanes is irresist- 
ible. He mentions «that, in his day, there were ten yillages on 
the shores of the Bay of Biscay that were threatened with de- 
struction, It seems that one of these, villages, Mimisan, has 
been for more than twenty years striving against the encroach- 
ment of sand dunes, and that, in its neighbourhood, one sand- 
hill in particular, which was more than sixty feet high, might 
be almost said to be seen to advance. ‘Their progress not only 
drives lakes backwards upon cultivated fields and villages, but 
it also changes the course of rivers. He supposes that, if they 
travel at their present rate of about twenty yards per annum, 
they will reach and overwhlem Bourdeaux in two thousand 


years. 
The grand 
production of sandstor 


theatre for witnessing the effects of wind in the 
ms and sandfloods, is some extensive 
sandy desert that covers some thousands of square miles on the 
‚surface of the globe. ‘Such a theatre is presented in that track- 
Jess ocean of sand, called the Sahara desert towards the nor- 
thern part of Africa, This sandy waste covers an area of about 
ght unde ‘thousand square miles, extending almost from 
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the Nile to the Atlantic, Its sandhills not only reach 
Atlantic, but they are prolonged even to the bed of that Bae 
where they form sand banks composed of grains driven to the 
sea by the powerful east winds, which blow in that district dor 
nine months in the year, 7 N 

At the equinoxes, these easterly winds blow into a hurri- 
cane, take up immense bodies of sand, and drive them along in 
clouds so thick as, at midday, to produce the darkness of night. 
represented in fig. 76. but upon a scale immensely large. 
The sand is heaped up in waves and ridges like those 
The very atmosphere itself is sand, and the sandy waves are 
driven onward with fearful rapidity, till whole caravans, that 
travel in their line, are overwhelmed and destroyed by them, ' 
During such a sandstorm, the heated air is like red vapour, 


and the setting sun looks like a volcanic fre. Some parts of 


these deserts have large and shallow salt lakes ; other portions 
are plains covered over with thick incrustations of dazzling 
salt, The particles of this salt are taken up by the whirlwind, 
borne aloft by the gale, and flash in the sun like diamonds. 

The effects of the encroachment of drifted sand, contemplated 
upon an extensive scale, are well developed in the changes 
which have taken place in the physical conformations of the 
Land of Egypt. It is well known that fertile districts of this 
country, lying to the west of the river Nile er been exten- 
sively invaded by sterile sands, which have been driven upon 
them from the deserts of Libya by strong westerly and north- 
westerly winds, 

The sands drifted from Libya have already destroyed a great 
number of cities, once very celebrated in Egypt, such as 
Abydos, Memphis, Bahnasa, and a whole tract of country from 
Saccara to Abu Rehe. THe ruins of some of these towns and 
villages are still to be seen, These inundations of sand have 
taken place even since the conquest of the country by the 
Mohammedans, for the summits of the minarets of some of 
their mosques are seen projecting out of the sands, In walk- 
ing over these sandy wastes, and striking our foot against tho 
pinnacle of some house or temple, it is melancholy to reflect 
that you are treading on what was once a scene of high culti- 
yation and flourishing villages. 

M. Denon has remarked that, were it not for a ridgo of 
mountains called the Libyan Chain, which borders the west 
bank of the Nile, and forms, in the parts where it rises, a bar- 
rier against the invasion of sand, the shores of the river on that 
side would long ago have ceased to be habitable. 

Some scientific writers have, with Sir. G. Wilkinson, 
asserted that the annual increase of the alluvium of the Nile 
was gaining ground on the western sands; but Capt, New- 
bold has demonstrated that nus the whole the encroachment 
of the sands is increasing. is advancement of the sands was 
naturally to be expected, when we consider that the westerly 
and north-westerly winds blow during nearly nine months in 
the year, which incessantly drift the sands from Libya towards 
Egypt; and that since the age of the Pharaohs, the artificial 
checks opposed to the progress of sandhills by certain plants 


and other means, have been greatly diminished by the want of 
industry, agriculture and population, But the most satis- 
factory proof of this encroachment of the sand upon cultivation, 
is the fact that, 


both in Upper and Middle Egypt, trees appear 
andy waste; but, as they are traced down- 
d embedded in the sediment 
oncagdeposited by the Nile and now covered by drifted sand, 


this tree is further 
buildings of 
that have 


Belzoni cleared 
опе feet of this deep drift to enable him to arrive at 


Since then the sand has commenced to reinvest it, 
Was disinterred from 


away thirty- 
the entrance, e 1 
The great Sphinx which, thirty years ngo» 
sand in which it was 
up to the shoulders. P 
ancient town of Dimay, 
mounds of sand. Every 
on Koum Omboo, Benisuef, and Tapta, 
ridges, on the western side of Fayoom, it has drifted so much 


as to cover extensive ranges of the desert mountains to such 8 


€ 
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their summits and a few of their ста, in- "This is curious enough: but it is more curious still, to find 
ec pz wied, above the e waste, ELE that these sandy bones turn out to be rea! and true vegetable 
In the course of centuries these blown sandfloods will mate- plants. They are very rarely solid. Their centres are either 
rially alter the aspect of the valley of the Nile. So long as the hollow, or are filled up with a granular matter that is of a 
prevailing winds blow from the north and the north-west, or | blackish colour, ‚The form of these blackish granular particles 
until the supply of sand in the Libyan desert be diminished or | is that of the oolite, от Bath stone. The outer crust of these 
become exhausted, the western parts of this valley must suffer | cylinders is composed chiefly of a large proportion of sand, 
from sand drifts, There are two or three physical cireum- | and a small amount of calcareous matter supplied by shattered 
‘stances that are likely to tend to retard this encroachment, | shells. In many of ‚the larger specimens, the inerustation 
The surface of the Libyan desert is very rugged, having many содер fragınents ofiron stone, and pieces of quartz about an 
inch square. d 
Fig. 77. , That these ramifying cylinders are real incrustations of 
plants that have decayed in consequence of being incrusted 
with blown sand, is proved by the different degrees of change 
that has taken place in the internal parts of different specimens, 
In some the organized tissue of the plant remains sufficiently 
distinct to verify its vegetable nature. The nearer you go to 
the sea, the more instances will you see of the different stages 
of the incrustution, You may see the very commencement of 
it taking place in some of the large fuci, or sea-weeds, which 
strew the shore, 7 
Vegetable substances ia similar situations were found to 
have undergone similar changes by M. Peron, in Australia, 
7 | He thinks that the matter of the sea shells has been chemically 
x decomposed, and that then it forms a cement with the sand; 
à 2 i that the vegetable matter of the plant also becomes altered, and 
4 Tree imbedded in x, the Alluvium: of the Nilo, covered. Uy m, the is finally replaced by the sand with which the different winds 
Pos ` ` Drifted Sand. haye invested. i Te post leaves nothing to show its 
! р Ӯ э» origi its plant-like I 
deep ravines and abrupt cliffs. At the depth of these hollows, pen cae BE this MT mentioned that at the Hebrides,' 
and checked by these almost vertical cliffs, the sand collects | clouds of impalpable sand dust were driven, in the form of 
and is detained for an indefinite period ; and in this manner, white smoke, some two miles into the sen. This appearance is 
furnishes n barrier against its own progress, As powerful | witnessed in many parts of the world. In the heated districts 
gales drive the sand towards the enst, the escarpment of the | bordering che Red Sea and the Nile, numerous little whirl- 
hills on the east side of the river. prevent its further progress winds 2 up a large quantity of the finer superficial sands of 
in that direction, and causes much of it to fall into the stream | the desert, and even small marine, land, and fluviate shells, 
of the ‘Nile; which carries off the lighter particles towards the and seeds of plants, which they transport and distribute in all 
cu eisen of ne alling to the bottom, directions. In the Red Sea, the deck and shrouds of vessels 
F ete mem ie enmeton fund covered ib Ane and blown frm ie 
ies i y vae , tian desert. There is no doubt that these impalpa 
as it actually does in many places, upon the drifting eand. sands are transported completely over the gulf of Sides. p eas 
I shall close this lesson by relating a few very curious phe- far as the groups of the Sinai mountains. This will probably 
Een Moves HU атан предаде of the earth, from uar for the singular musical sounds which are heard s 
Near Messina, in Sicily, drifted and loose sands have become brescia e я. 3 а 
во indurated as to supply а good quarry of building stones. | which covers the sides of that REM "The sound is thus 
Several portions of this mass have been excavated for this necgunted for by Seetzen and Ehrenberg, Mr. Darwin men- 
PG But the excavations which are madii He quise tions a similar phenomenon in Northern Chili at a mountain 
en are, in the course of some years, again filled with san called El Bramador. 
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which the winds drift into them; This sand becomes consoli- 

dated, and is also, in its turn, quarried for building mate- bs 1 

rials. 1 .. LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC—No. XXVII. 
On the const of the Great Canary, there is a remarkable сойо, Эшени: Хип M SURES, 


formation of limestone and sandstone, that is the result of wind 
action. Between the town and Isleta, the ground abounds | Іх our last lesson, we gave a full account of the acts of Par- 


with light fragments of broken shells, and comminuted and | liament which produced the change in our weights and 
rounded grains of the basalt and trachyte rocks of the island. | measures during the second quarter of the present. century. 
‘Lhe violent winds of the north, take up these particles, drive | Subsequent to the passing of these acts, other two acts were 
them over the narrow t. e of land of Guanateme, so as form | passed, one in 1834, and another in 1835. The objeet of the 
dunes of from thirty to forty feet high, The water ‚behind | former act was to legalize theuse of weights and measures 
these dunes acts upon the sand, and unites it into a compact differing in shape from the models proposed in the acts cited in 
mass, During the greater part of the year, this water is77° | our last lesson, and to abolishthe wee of Heaped measure, besides 
Fahr,—a temperature which greatly promgtes its action on the | making better arrangements for carrying the provisions. of the 
calcareous particles. The sandstone is a real oolite, lile Bath | said acts into effect. In this act, the use of the stone of four- 
stone, Most of the grains composing the stone are round and | teen pounds Avoirdupois was fully recognised, and that of eight 
calcareous; the calcareous, matter surrounding a nucleus of pounds Avoirdupois, which had been used in London, was 
trachyte; basalt, or a diminutive fragment of a shell. abolished. The distinction between Avoirdupois weight and 
Atthe Cape of Good Hope, a little to the east of Simon's Troy weight was also recognised and allowed ; the latter being 
Town, there is a large sand bank rising from the sea, to the employed in the sale of gold, silver, platina, and precious 
height ofa hundred feet, This sand hill is composed of broken stones, as well аз in the sale of drugs by retail. Sales by the 
shells and grains of sand, and is formed b: having been thrown | Winchester bushel and the Scotch ell were declared illegal, 
up by the south-east wind. In this sand hill there ere nume- | and liable to fine and confiscation, Power was given to in- 
rous cylindrical bodies, which have much the appearance of spectors of weights and measures; verification of these en- 
bones that had been long bleached by the atmosphere. Many forced ; forms of convictions for infraction of the act given, and 
of them throw out branches like those of a shrub, or small penalties eppointed ; and lastly, a schedule of fees for ex- 
tree. Some of them, plant-like,-rise out of the surface soil, as amining, comparing and stamping weights and measures, 
if they were so many vegetating bones actually in a state of appointed for de "United Kingdom. > 
growth, and putting forth branches that ramify from a stem In the subsequent det, of 1835, that of 1834 was repealed, 
beneath, that is thicker than themselves, and new provisions were made instead thereof. These pro- 
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visions, however, as far as the standard weights and measures 
are concerned, were essentially the same as before; but some 
latitude was allowed for the sale of articles in vessels not repre- 
sented to the purchaser as imperial measures. Hoeaped measure 
"was still abolished ; but sale by weight was permitted instead; 
and in the article of coal it was especially enforced. The 
stone of fourteen pounds Avoirdupois was also recognised in 
preference to any other weight, and considered as Imperial. 
‘Weights made of lead or other soft materials were strictly 
abolished; themode of appointing inspectors was prescribed, 
and penalties for the infraction of the new regulations were 
appointed, The powers and duties of inspectors were more 
clearly defined, the mode of defraying their expenses ap- 
pointed, and forms of suing for penalties prescribed. A new 
schedule of fees for examining, comparing and stamping was 
‚given, and the whole act was made more imperative than any 
of the former acts. It is under this actthat we now carry on the 
daily transactions of business throughout the United Kingdom ; 
and with the exception of Heafed measure, which is abolished, 
and the sale of coal, culm, &e. y weight, which is enforced, 
every thing remains the same as given in our last lesson. 

The loss of the Standard Weights and Measures by the burn- 
ing of the Houses of Parliament in 1834, occasioned the ap- 
рш of a Royal Commission **to consider the steps to 

e taken for the restoration of the Standards of Weights and 
Measures," 'The report of this Commission was presented to 
both Houses of Parliament by command of the Queen in 
1841; and since that period, we believemothing has been done 
to affect the operation of the act of Parliament of 1835, relat- 
ing to the use of our present weights and measures, In this 
report, the Commissioners describe the state of the Standards 
recovered from the ruins of the House of Commons, as ascer- 
tained by their inspection of them, made Ist June 1838, and 
declare that the legal Standard yard referred to in preceding acts 
is, for the purposes of comparison, completely destroyed; that 
the legal Standard du pound is lost; and that steps must be 
taken for making andlegalising new Standards of length and 
of weight. 

The commissioners next declare their entire disapproval of 
the methods appointed in the acts of Parliament for the 
restoration of these standards; they then suggest that copies 
be made of accurate existing copies of the original standards ; 
that these be legalised as the true standard of weights and 
measures; and that no reference be made to any natural basis 
or standard, such as the pendulum, in future. They recom- 
mend that the standard or weight be made a certain piece of 
metal or other durable substance; that the standard of capa- 
city be defined by the Capacity [that is, the vesse/], which, under 
certain circumstances of the barometer and thermometer, 
contains a certain weight of distilled water; but that it be in 
no way defined by reference to the standard of length. f 

The commissioners also recommend that the Avoirdupois 
pound, of 7000 grains, be adopted instead of the Zrey pound, of 
6,760 grains, аз the standard of weight; and that no change be 
made on the standard of length, viz, the Imperial yard. They 
also recommend. that no standard of capacity be constructed ; 
but that the definition of the Imperial gallon, as the capacity 
[or vessel] which contains ten pounds [Avoirdupois] weight of 
distilled water weighed in air at the temperature of 62° Fah- 
renheit, the barometer being at 30 inches, be retained. ` 

The next subject of recommendation which the commissioners 
take up, is the general question of the introduction of the 
Decimal Scale into the moneys, weights and measures of this 
country. On this subject we entirely differ from the said 
commissioners, and from several eminent scientific men who 
have expressed their opinions repeatedly in publie. We 
confess that, at one period of our life, we were converts to this 
new-fangled doctrine of the first French Revolution; and we 
thought, of course, that because men had ten fingers, and ten 
toes, there was а double reason for adopting the decimal system 
of division; but we have seen the folly of this; and not- 
withstanding the upstart pride of the present age, we do 
believe that age gives wisdom, and that the hoary head is a 

crown of glory, if it be found in the way of righteousness, If 

we are to be ruled in this matter by numbers, the doubles, or 
the binary system, will have the preference; for men have two 
lega, two feet, two arms, fwo hands, tw eyes, two.ears, two 
cheeks two nostrils, fwogaws; and almost every organ in the 
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body is tıo-fold, Besides, there are two sexes in the whole of 
the animal and yegetable world; and numerous transactions 
in the sale of arti are conducted by pairs, Nevertheless, 
independently of these considerations, we find that, in actual 
business, almost every thing is measured by halves, quarters, 
eightbs and sixteentha, not to speak of the parts below these, 
proceeding according to the same law gression; when we 
wish to ascend the seale, we go on doubling, quadrupling, oc- 
tupling, &c. that is, doubling every time till we reach the uum= 
ber or quantity to which we desire to attain. The binary 
system then seems to be the most natural, if we attend to the 
actual practice of mankind. In this, of course, we speak of 
weights, measures, and coins, in their actual use in business. 
Thus, in coins, we have the sovereign, the half-sovereign or 
angel, the quarter-sovereign or crown, and the eighth of a 
sovereign or the half-crown ; next, the shilling, the half-shilling 
or sixpence, and the quarter-shilling or three-pence, with the 
double shilling or florin ; to this might ba added, for the con- 
venience of the community, the quadruple shilling or double florin, 
which would be the four-shilling piece, It is true that the 
Jorin was coined with the view of introducing the decimal 
system into our coinage, because it is the tenth part of a pound 
or sovereign. It is most probable that we owe this change to 
the suggestion of the commissioners; for they say, “We beg 
leave to invite the attention of the Government to the advan- 
tage and facility of establishing in this country a decimal system 
of coinage. In our opinion, no single change which it is in the 
power of a Government to effect in our monetary system, 
would be felt by all classes as equally beneficial У this, 
when the temporary inconveniences attending the change had passed 
away.* The facility consists in the ease of interposing between 
the sovereign (or pound) and the shilling a new coin equiva- 
lent to two shillings (to be called by a distinctive name), of 
considering the farthing (which now passes as the nu part of 
a pound) as the. ' th part of that unit; of establishing a 


1000 
coin of equal value to the 285 th part of the pound; and of cir- 
culating, besides these principal members of a decimal coinage, 
other coins of values bearing а simple relation to them, in- 
cluding coins of the same value as the present shilling and 
sixpence. No circumstance whatever would contribute so 
much to the introduction of the decimal scale in weights and 
measures, in those respects in which itis really useful, as the 
establishment of a decimal pach ode 

If the recommendations made in the preceding extract, 
which, as we have seen are partially adopted in the introduction 
of the Jorin into our currency, we should have some of the 
strangest anomalies to contend with that ever yet attended a 
change in our moneys, weights and measures. ‘The coin 
answering to the hundredth көй of a pound would be in value 
2jd. that is, £wo-pence and two-fifths of a penny, Now, sup- 
posing that this coin, which of course would be one-tenth of a 
florin, were introduced, and called, in imitation of the French, 
the .Deeiflorin, not one person іп a thousand would know its 
real value, iE we have just stated it correctly above ; and 
most people would be dreadfully puzzled and annoyed to get 
at the real value of any number of thesenew coins. The 
following table will show che labour of conversion from the 
one scale to the other, and the consequent difficulties which 
the public should have to contend with. " Р 


JDeciflorins or Values in our 
^ Denths of Florins. present coin. 
* sh. d. r. 

1 t ss sur 0 2 

2 m Ax ved 0 7 3 

3 wee ave 0 

4 0 9. Hi 

5 174 A Y, 

6 1 2 17 

7 1 4 3 ‘ 

8 gam OF { 

9 RD. 91 | 
10 2 9 0 : 
11 1 { 
eee, ee e 14 s i 
ёс. Г &e, 


> The italics are ours ; but the public will do well to pause on the inoom 
veniences, 


€ 
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The next difficulty would be the material of which this coin 

should be made; i it were made of copper, each deciflorin would 
be rather more than double the weight of a penny, and a given 
number of deeiflorins, would, of course, weigh more than double 
that number of pence in the pocket, This would not answer 
our fine ladies and gentlemen, who love pence, although they 
affect to despise the trouble of carrying them. Again, if it 
were made of silver, it would be nearly one-third smaller than 
our present threepenny pieces, and would accordingly become a 
most unhandy coin, slipping through che fingers, disappear- 
ing through small holes in the pocket, and when dropped, 
Jost, from its smallness of size, in the twinkling of an eye. Silver 
two-penny pieces, and even one-penny pieces have been coined, 
but only as matters of curiosity; and these decifforins would 
become the same, inasmuch as the people would prefer the old 
pence to which they had been accustomed, or fall upon some 
Substitute to avoid the inconvenience of the government money, 
Moreover, after all the attempts to introduce а decimal coinage 
the public would grumble until they got the binary system 
introduced in some shape or the other; so that we should have 
double deciflorins, quadruple decifloriys, octuple deciflorins, So. as 
well as half deciflorins, quarter deciflorins, and half-quarter deci- 
Jforins ; the values of these would be as follows: 


New Coins, Values. 

" ж в. d. far, 
Octuple deciflorin . .. 170% 
Quadruple deciflorin ооо E 

Double deeiflorin „ 
Deciflorin ... 4 „1 
Half deciflorin ` ve 0er 1:0 0,8 
Quarter deciflorin . . 0 0 23 
Half. quarter deciflorin.. 0 0 13 


The commissioners also propose to reckon every farthing 
the tenth part of a deciflorin, which, in imitation of the French, 
might be called a centiforin, By this scheme, forty-farthings, 
or ten-pence, would be lost by the government, or by the holders 
of the old coin, on every pound; that is, four-farthings, or one, 
penny, on every florin, The blunders, mistakes and complaints 
which this equalization of the coin would occasion look small 
upon paper, but it would be found to be large in practice; and 
could only be adjusted by calling in the old coinage and issuing 
а new one, giving the holders of the old full value in the new 
for their money. In issuing this new farthing coinage there 
would require to be some coins also adapted to the binary sys- 
tem; for instance, we should require, double centiflorins, quad- 
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STERLING MONEY 


English or 1 99 8 


E: it money means the * money current with 
e merchants" o: 


reat Britain and Ireland, 
Money оў Accounts. 
2 Farthings (24) make 1 Halfpenny, marked 14. 


4 Farthings » 1 Penny » 14. 
12 Репсе „ 1 Shilling Ж 1s. 
20 Shillings „ 1 Pound „ £l 


Current Money. 


Farthings, halfpence, pence, shillings, and pounds, are our 
standard coins ; the pound-coin being called a sovereign. The 
following are also in daily use: 


3 Pence make 1 Threepenny, or quarter-shilling, 


4 Pence „ 1 Fourpenny, or groat. 
6 Pence „ 1 Sixpence, or half-shilling, 
2 Shillü » 1 Florin, or double shilling. 


21 gs „ 1 Half-crówn, or half-quarter sovereign. 
5 Shillings „ 1 Crown, or quarter-sovereign, 
10 Shillings „ 1 Half-sovereign, or angel. 
20 Shillings „ I Sovereign, or Gold Victoria. 


Other coins besides these were formerly in use. The 
guinea, worth 21 shillings; the half-guinea, 10} shillings; the 
7 shilling-piece ; the noble, 6s. and 8d. ; the mark, 13s. and 4d.; 
the pistole, 16s, and 100. ; and the moidore, 278. 

The characters £. s. and d. are the initials of the Latin 
words Libra, Solidus, and Denarius, which respectively signify 
Ponnd, Shilling, and Penny. 


TROY WEIGHT. 


Troy weight is used by goldsmiths and apothecaries, but 
their sub-diyisions of the ounce are different, 


Goldsmiths’ Weight, 


make 1 Pennyweight, marked dwt, 
1 Ounce, 85 oz 
» 1 Pound m 1b. 
Hence, this pound contains 5760 grains, and the ounce 480 
grains, The Troy pound, though lost, is still the standard 
weight of the empire. 


Apothecaries’ Weight, 


24 Grains (grs.) 
20 Pennyweights 
12 Ounces 


» 


20 Grains (grs.) make 1 Seruple marked 5 
3 Scruples ” 1 Dram эў 3 
8 Drams Эз 1 Ounce ” 3 

12 Ounces Ех 1 Pound 15 Ib. 


Р RIDE and chemists use us weight in mixing medi- 
cii making experiments, &c.; but they buy and sell b 
Avoirdupois eight, ү К e 


ruple inê, and octuple centiflorins ; the values of these 
would be as follows ; 
New Coins. Values. 
в. d. far. 
Atentiflorin wins 0 0 0 1 
A double centiflorin — ... 0014 
A quadruple centiflorin . 9.9.8 


An octuple centiflorin D 


We need hardly make any additional observations on the | Th. 


very awkward and untoward circumstances in which the new 
coinage would thus place the country, 


In commenting upon the subject of the decimal scale, our 
pupils will find that the remarks we have made arenot uncalled 
or, when they read the following admissions made by the 
commissioners themselves: „With regard to the decim: sys- 
tem in general, we think it undesirable to enforce it exclusively 
on all parts of the various scales of weight and measure even 
Were the attempt likely to be attended with fewer difficulties 
than would be experienced in this country, In our opinion, 
the scale of binary subdivision is well adapted to the small 
retail transactions which seldom become the subject. of written 
асе „and which constitute a large part of the daily trans- 
Actions in every country.“ 

Before proceeding farther with our observations on the pro- 
posed changes in our Coins, Weights and Meäsures, we shall 
now lay before our readers a popular view of their actual state 
at present, with some practical notes on their past state, for the 
purposes of comparison, 
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AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 


Avoirdupois Weight is sometimes called Grocers’ (Grossier, 
Fr.) Weight, because large articles of trade are weighed by it. 
е pound avoirdupois is larger than the poun y, and 
weighs 7000 troy grains, by legal enactment. This weight is so 
extensively used in all the commercial transactions of the em- 
pire, that itmay be properly called the Imperial Weight, It is 
differently divided in some parts of the country, and for some 
particular Purposes, The following is the usual division :— 


Grocers’ Weight, 


16 Drams make 1 Ounce marked oz. 
16 Ounces „ 1 Pound „ lb. 
14 Pounds » 1 Stone „ st, 
2 Stones, or 28 pounds 1 Quarter hundred- 

: : weight „ Ar. 
4 Stones, or 56 pounds 1 Half hundred-weignt Ф су, 
8 Stones, or 112 pounds 1 Hundred-weight p ewt. 
20 Hundred-weight „ 1 Ton » ton. 


In weighing coals, it is of importance to observe that а sack 
now weighs, in London, 2 hundredweight, or 224 ]bs.; and a 
ton, ten sacks, or 2240 Ibs. Half a sack, of course, weighs 112 Ibs. 


(To be continued.) 
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LESSONS IN FRENOCH.—No. LX Y. 
By Professor Lovıs Fasquettz, LL. D. 


LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS, &c. (continued from page 208). 


Infinitive, Participle Indicative, Past Definite.) Future. Conditional. | Imperative, | Subjunctive, | Imperfect, 
MEPRENDRE, |se méprenant J. m. méprend: je me mépris je me mópren-|je me i- |, me mépren- je me mépiis- 
4, (se) tomis-|mépris, J. e. |see PRENDRE Lara) [draisim&prends-tol [ee 
take, ref. x 
METTRE, 4. to mettant je mets je mettais le mis Je mettrai je misse 
. put mis, 7. е, tu mets tu mettais u mis tu mettras tu mettrais tu misses 
aux. avoir il met il mettait il mit il mettra. il mettrait il mit 
irregular. . |n. mettons In. mettions |n. mimes n. mettrons n. miesions 
|v. mettez v. mettiez — |v. mites v. mettrez v: mieses 
ils mettent lis mettaient fils mirent ils mettront ils missent 
MOUDRE, 4. tolmoulant je mouds je moulais je moulus Је moudrai je mouluase 
ind шоши, f. e, |tu mouds tu moulais , {tu moulus tu moudras tu moulusses 
aux, avoir il moud il moulait jil moulut jil moulût 
irregular. — n. moulons |n. moulions |n. moulümes n, moulussions 
iv. moulez v. mouliez |v. moulütes v. moulussiez 
ils moulent |18 moulaient |ils moulurent llla moulussent 
MovntR, 2. tolmourant je meurs je mourals le mourus je mourusse 
die mort, f. e. tu mourais itu mourus tu mourusses 
aux, être А il meurt. l mourait fil, mourut |ilmourra il mourût 
irregular, б п. mourons |а, mourions |n. mouràmes |a. mourrons „ mourlons |n.mourussions 
ү. mourez uriez |у. mourütes |v. mourrez w.mourlez |у, mourussiez 
X , Ts meurent |18 mouraient (1 moururent g mourront ils meurent ſiis mourussent 
- Movyom, 3, [mouvant P je mus je mouvral je meuve le musee 
to move imu, fe. tu mus tu mouvras tu meures tu musses 
aux. avoir il mut. il mouvra lil meuve ll mût = 
irregular, n. mümes п. mouvrons п. mouvions ' |n. musslons 
v. mütes v. mouvrez v: mouviez — |y. mussiez 
"i ils murent ils mouvront » lila meuvent b munsent 
Movvotn, (se)se mouvant je me meuve е me musse 
8. to move mu, . e. 
reflective, 
Nairre, 4. tojnalsaant je пааша jo пайга је nalase e naquisse 
de born. nd, f. e, tu maquis. [іш nultras tu naianes tu naquisses 
aux, біте il naquit il natra il nnitrait naiase il- naquit 
irregular, п. naguimes |n.naitrons |n. naitrions in, naissions |u, naquisalons 
ү. naquites |у, maitrez v. naitriez ү, naissiez jv. naquissiez. 
ils naquirent |ilamaitront jila naftraient Ша naissent fils naquiasent 
NÉGLIGER, 1. [négligeant négligeal |jenégligerai [je négligerais je néglige e négligoneso 
to neglect négligé, f. e. 
NEIGER, I. tojneigennt il nelgera il nelgerait qu'il neige 
snow, unip. |neigé 
NivELER,l, |nlvelant a nivelleral је nivelle 
to level inivelé, f е, 
Nore, 4. о |nulsant je nuirai 
dnjure. 
OBTENIR, 2. foobtenar.t 
obtain obtenu, fi е, 
OFFRIR, 2. tooffrant. 
offer offert, f. e. 
OrNDRE, 4, to |oignant 
m 
OMETTRE, 4. |omettant. 
to om. в. 
Quin, 4. to» 
‚ def, 
Ouvnm, 2. toſouvrant 
open wert, f. e. 
aux. avoir 
* irregular. 


айк, avolr 
defective 


parfaisant 


PARFAIRE, f. 
to complete parfait. f. e. 
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т List of Irregular Verbo, ge., continued, 


Imperfect, |Past Defo Future.” | Conditions). | Imperative. | Subjunctive. | Imperfect. 
parvenais parvins y parviendrai је paryiendrais iens je parvienne |je parvinsse 
e рауаі je paieral je palerals paie je paie ije paynsse 
> А " 
КӘ, je pelgnis И peindrai je petudrals peins je peigne je peignisse 
je pelai je рМегаі je pelerajs pele je pole jie pelasse 
je permettais Je permis permettrai је permettrala permets e permette је permisso 
je plaignais je plaignis е plaindrai je plaindrais plains jeplaigne Le plaignisse 
je me plai- ljemeplaignislje me plain. e me. plain. plains-toi je me plaigne e me plat- 
(ве) 4. tocom |plaint, J e, „аай [ärai] Tdrais [gnisse 
8 e patsas [je plas lo plafrat le přairats [раз е разе Joe pluese 
tu plaisais [tu plus tu plairas itu plairaís ‚ plaise tu plaises tu plusses 
aux. avoir lplaenit fil plut il plaira 1 plairait laisong il plaise il рш 
irregular, In. plaisions fn. plümes . plairons plairions [plaisez In, plaisions fu. plussions 
plaisiez |у. plütes v. plairez v. plairlez plaisent |у. plaisiez ү. plusslez 
la plaizatent jila plurent ts plairont ils plairalent pleure ils plaisent fils » уи 
Prevyor, 3. |pleuvant lpleuyalt — |Hplut pleuvra 1 pleuvrait pleuyo 9. Plat 
to rain, unip j plu 4 
Pompne, 4. poindra А polndrait 
to dawn. def. Lr 4 ^ Aya 
POURSUIVRE, poursuvant je poursuivais Je poursuiyis» Je poursulvzal Jo pourauivrais poursuis je poursuive |е poursuivis. 
4. to pursue vi. %. е dee SUIVRE | | [e 
PoURYOIR, 3.|pourvoyant pouryois је pourvoyais Је је pourvolral je pourvoirals Y je pourvole je pourvuss 
to provide  |pourvu, f. e. |tupourvola tu pourvoyala |tu pourvus [tu pourvolras [tu pourvolraispourvois tu pourvoie |tu pourvusses 
aux, avoir pourvoit fil pourvoyait |il pourvat l pourvolra [1 pourrotrait d- pourvole fil pourvoles il pourvüt à 
> . pouryoyont/n. pourvoyions (mes п. pourvolronsin. pouryolrionsipourvoyons in. pourvoyions m.pourvussions 
v. v. pourvoylez |v. pourvütes . pourvoirez v. pour roirler pourvotes у, pourvoyie? v. pouryussies 
is pourvolent i. pourvoya‘ent ils pourvurent'ils pourvoiront' poutvotratent ‚ posrvolent lils pourvolent (ila pourvussent 


x FABLES. 


LE LOUP DÉGUISÉ. 


Un loup, la terreur d'un troupeau, ne savait (savoir, 3. ir.) com- 
ment faire pour attraper des (S. 19. 3.] moutons ; le berger était 
continuellement sur ses gardes. L'animal vorace s'avisa de se 


1 43, (6.)) de la peau d'une brebis qu'il avait enlevée 
(§ 134, (4% quelques jours auparavant. Le stratageme lui [8. 26.1, 
réussit p t quelque temps; mais enfin, le berger découvrit 


l'artifice, аваа les chiens contre lui; ils lui (S. 26.) arrachérent la 
toison de dessus les épaules, et le mirent (mettre, 4. ir.) en pièces. 

Ме vous fiez pas te! à l'extérieur, Un homme de jugement 
et de pénétration ne juge pas selon les apparences.— Perrin. 


LE BERGER ET LE TROUPEAU. 


Quand yous vo: Do un nombreux troupeau qui» 
répandu sur une her vers le déclin d'un beau jour, pait (patire, 
4. ir.) tranquillement le thym et le serpolet, ou qui broute dans une 
prairie une herbe menue et tendre qui a échappé à la faux du 
moisonneur, le berger, soigneux et attentif, est debout auprès de 
ses brebis; i ne les perd pas de vue, il les suit (suivre, 4. ir.) il les 
conduit, il les [S. 26; 7. change de paturage; ei elles se dispersent, 
il les rassemble; si un loup avide parait, il lache son chien qui le 
met en fuite; il les nourrit [S. 86.1 illes défend; l'aurore le trouve 
déjà en pleine campagne, d’où il ne se retire qu'avec le soleil. 
Quels [§ 30, (10) soins! quelle vigilance le servitude! Quelle 
condition vous parait la plus délicieuse et I3 plus libre, ou du berger, 
ou des brebis ? Le troupeau est-il fait pour le berger, ou le berger 
pour le troupeau ? Image naive [S. 11. ö.] des peuples, et du prince 
qui les gouverne, S'il est bon prince,—Za : 
LE PAYSAN ET TA COULEUVRE. 

Un paysan, allant au bois avec ип sae pour y [$ 89, (18)] mettre 
dermoisettes (c'était [S. 81. 1.] la Prodr ils une pores 
АҺ! ah! dit le manant, je te tiens (enir, 2. ir.) à present; tu ne 
pas: tu viendras (venir, 2. ir.) dans ce sac et tu 

‚2. ir.) L'animal pervers $e veux dire IS. 31, 6, 
mériter un 


Dean Phomme), lui dit: qu’ai-je fait pour 
` + ?—Ce que tu as fait? Tu es le sym- 
bole de Vingratit odieux de tous les vices.—S'il faut 
(falloir, 3. tr.) que its meurent, répliqua hardiment le 
reptile, vous vous condamnez vous même: de tous les animaux 


J 


ainsi convaincu: je suis bein sot, 


l'homme est le plus ingrat.—L'homme! dit le paysan, surpris de Ја 
hardiesse de la ceuleuvre; je ais (pouvoir, 9. ir.) V'écraser 
dans l'instant, mais je veux (vouloir 3. ir.) m'en rapporter à 
uelque juge.—J" ontene [9 , (18.)] Une vache était à quelque 
distance : on [$ 4i, 42 e "appelle, elle vient (venir, 2. 1r.); on 
loi propose le cas.—C'était bien la peine de m’appeler, dit-elle, 
la chose est claire ; la couleuvre a raison, Je nourris l'homme de 
mon lait; il-en fait du beurre et du Gi Me et pour ce bienfait, 
il mange mes enfants. A peine sont-ils nés (йай, 4. ép) qu'ils 
sont égorgés [ Ф 184, (2.)] et coupés en mille morceaux, Ce n'est 
as tout: quand je suis vieille, et que je ne lui donne plus de lait, 
ingrat m’assomme sans pitió; ma peau meme m'est pas à l'abri 
de son ingratitude ; il la tanne et en fait des bottes et des souliers. 
De là, je conclus que l'homme est le vrai symbole de l'ingratitude. 
Adieu ; j'ai dit ce que je pense. 
L'homme, tout étonné, dit au reptile; je ne crois pas ce que cette 
radoteuse a dit; ella a perdu l'esprit: rapportons-nous en à la 
décision de cet arbre.—De tout Fer ви Masken étant pris cing 
juge, ce fut bien pis encore,—Je mets l'homme à Tabri, [8 . 1.1 
des een la chaleur, et de la pluie. En été, il trouve sous 
mes bran une ombre agréable; je produis des fleurs et du 
fruit; cependant, après mille ser in manant me fait * 
coups de hache: il coupe toutes mes ches, en fait du feu, et 
réserve mon corps, pour etre scié en planches. L'homme se voyant 
“ЇЇ, d'écouter [S. 20. 2.] une 
radoreuse et un jaseur, Aussitótil foula la couleuvre aux pieds 
et l'écrasa. 


Le plus fo: toujours raison, il epprime le plus faible, La 
foree et la p sont sourdes à le voix de la justice et de la 
vérité.— Perrin. 


LE SINGE. 

Un vieux singe malin étant mort, son ombre descendit dans la 
sombre demeure-de Pluton, oà elle demanda à retourner parmi les 
vivants. Pluton voulait [$ 119.] la renvoyer dans le corps d'un 
äne pesant et ide, ER lui ôter sa [21, (2.)] souplesse, sa 
vivacité, et sa malice, Mais elle fit tant de tours plaisanis et 
badins, que Vinflexible roi des enfers ne put I) 138, (2. s'em- 
pécher de rire, et lui laissa le choix d'une condition. Elle 
demands à entrer dans le corps d'un perroquet.--Au moins, 
disait-elle, je conserverai par là quelque ressemblance avec les 
hommes que j’ai:longtemps imités. Etant singe je faisais des 

estes comme eux; et, étant perroquet, je parlerai avec eux dans 
les plus agréables conversations 


LESSONS IN 


A peine l'ombre du singe fut introduite dans ce nouveau métier 
qu'une vieille femme cau-euse l'acheta, II fit (faire, 4. sr.) ses dé 
lices; elle le mit dans une belle IL. II. 6.] cage. Ilfaisait bonne 
chère, et discourait toute la journée avec la vieille radoteuse,qui ne 
parlait pas plus sensément que lui. II joignit (joindre, 4. fr.) à son 
nouveau talent d'étourdir tout le monde je ne sais ep 3, ir.) quoi 
de son ancienne profession. II remuait sa tete ridiculement, il fai- 
sait craquer son bec, il agitait ses ailes de cent façons, et faisait de 
8es pattes plusieurs tours qui sentaient encore les grimaces de Fago- 
tin, La vieille prenait à toute heure ses lunettes pour l’admirer; 
elle était bien fachée d’étre un peu sourde, et de perdre juefois 
des paroles de son perroquet, auquel elle trouvait plus d'esprit qu'à 
personne. Се perroquet g&té, devint bavard, importun, et fou. 
ge tourmenta si fort dans sa cage, et but (borê 4. ir.) tant de vin 
avec la vieille, qu'il en mourut. 

La voilà revenu devant Pluton, qui voulut (vouloir, 3. ir.) cette 
fois le faire passer dans le corps d'un poisson. Mais il fit (faire, 4 
ir.) encore une farce devant le roi des ombres; et les princes ne 
resistent guère [S. 16. б.) aux demandes des mauvais plaisants qui 
les flattent. Pluton accorda donc à celui-ci, qu'il irait (aller, I. ir.) 
dans le corps d'un homme; mais comme le dieu eut honte {S. 20, 
e de l'envoyer dans le corps d'un homme sage et vertueux, il le 

stinaau corps d'un harangueurennuyeüxetimportun, qui mentait, 
qui se vantait sans cesse, qui faisait des gestes ridicules, qui se 
moquait de tout le monde, qui interrompait toutes les conversations 
les plus polies et les plus solides, pour dire rien, ou les sottises les 
plus grossières. Mercure qui le reconnut LS. 50. dans ce nouvel 
état, lui dit en riant.—Ho! ho! je te reconnais; tu n'es qu'un 
composé du singe et du perroquet que j'ai vus LS. 41, 7.) autrefois. 
Qui [§ 39, (5.)] t'Oterait tes gestes et tes paroles mue par coeur 
gans jugement, ne laisserait rien de toi. Dfun joli singe et d'un 
bon perroquet on n'en fait qu'un sot homme.—Fendion. 


LESSONS IN MECHANICS.—No. XIX. 
ROAD-MAKING AND PUBLIC WORKS- (continued). 


Ir has been remarked to Mr. Blackwell, to whom we are in- 
debted for most of tho statistics in our last number, that the 
causes of the remarkable increase in the mantfacture of iron 
are traceable to the demand made by the rapid expansion 
of all our arts and manufactures, to improve machinery and 
apparatus, and to tho vast and almost inexhaustible supplies of 
coals and iron our mineral fields contain. As regards the two 
first, this country only possesses them in common with the world 
at large; but as regards the last, it possesses a marked pre- 
eminence, the United States alone being able to bear any com- 
parison as regards the area of coal and iron fields, but possessin; 
no argillaceous ironstone, which exists in this country in auch 
abundance, alternating with beds of coal in our coal-fields, so 
bs coal and ore are constantly obtained togother at the same 
working, - . 

This proximity exists in no other country. In the Great Exhi- 
bition there were specimens of the argillaceous ironstones of 
England, while the only'other country that possessed any specimens 
was tho United States, and those amounted only to three or four. 
"Besides tho argillaceous ironstone, there are us deposi 
of iron oro peculiar to this country; and the ''blackband ” iron- 
stones of Scotland, Northumberland, North Staffordshire, and 
South Wales, are unknown elsewhere, and these supply nine- 
tenths of the iron produced. The quantity of iron исса is— 
in Scotland, 775,000 tons; South Wales, 700,000 ; South Stafford- 
shire and Worcestershire, 000,000; Shropshire, 90,000; North 
Stalfordshine, 55,000 Yorkshire and Derbyshire, 105,000; North 
Wales, 28,000; Forest of Dean, 26,000; Whitehaven, 12,500; 
Northumberland, 90,000. 

The ironstones aro divided into two classes: the argillaceous 
ironstones, and the blackbands or the carbonaceous ironstones. 
"The former consists of oxide of iron, alumina, silica, е, 
soda, potash, ne acid, titanium, crystals of nickel, zinc, 
copper, and lead, the quality varying according ti the predomi- 
nance of any of these components. The cost of raising this class of 
ores is greater than a other, being from 4s. to 9s. a ton; but 
from their superior quality and proximity to eoal, they are exten- 
sively used. The second class, the blackband or carbonaceous 
ironstones, aro not во varied, and owing to their general thick 
are raised at 1s. Gd. to 2s. a ton. The two principal constituents 
blackbands are oxide of iron and carbonic acid, silica and alumina 
existing only in a small ion. The iron they produce has a 
greater tendency to ‘*cold-shortness” than any other class, owing 
io the phosphoric acid it contains, and are best adapted for 
foundry purposes, for which indeed Scotland is pre-eminent. The 
localities in which it exists are Scotland, Northumberland, North 
and South Wales, North Staffordshire; parts of South Staffordshire, 
and the Clee Hills, Vir 


in 
И | is required for the carboniferous oolitio b 
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А Mr. Muskett is said to have been the discoverer of the 
blackbands in Scotland, and of the power of using it im blast 
furnaces, by means of the hot blast, which was a new era-in iron 


manı 

In some districts beds of coal somstimes change into beds of 
blackband ironstone, and Mr. Blackwell remarks that “the extent 
of deposits of ironstone alternately with bed& of coal may be 
gathered from the fact that the entire area of the coal-fields of 
England, Wales, and Scotland is estimated at 5,768 square miles. 
Although in some of the coal-fields the llaceous ironstones do 
not exist in quantities sufficient to enable them to be worked, yet 
they are part of our iron mam ental since that fuel 

ls. 


After the coal measures the most important iron ores are the 
hematites, er red oxides, the chief deposits of which are found in 
Lencashire, in the Forest of Dean. This class has been worked at 
an early period, and, though not rich as'a class, is, from its large 
masses, produced at a low cost of 2s. or 3s. a ton. Some of the 
hematites in the northern districts ee m д 

juality in the kingdom, and are large] ipped, while the large 
catherines of iron they contain, 60 to 65 per cent., render them of 
great importance. This ore is found also in Scotland, Somerset- 
shire, Devon, and the Isle of Man, but has been worked only toa 
limited extent. There is also a valuable class of these ores, the 
“brown hematites” of Durham, similar to those used in Belgium, 
which is little used, owing to the deficiency of means 5 
'Pbis country is by no means rich in the micaceous iron ores of the 
northern countries of and the United States, which are con- 
sidered the finest class of iron ore known, although some of them 
exist to a small extent in Dartmoor and other of Devon, Of 
pure white carbonate the Sparms iron of the German mineralogist 
isgound to exist in West Somersetshire. a 
he next class of ores, the discovery of which marked a new 
W tho development of fides of transport by rum, are 
wit levé 0 1 о! кау, are 
those which occupy a position at the base of the одо formation, 
which commence on the enst coast, of this island ps. the ix 
bank of the river Tees to Scarborough, qd oe 1 Ш ork- 
shire, Lincolnshire, Rutlandshire, Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, 
and Dorsetshire, to Lyme Regis, where, being turned aside by the 

‘anite formations of Devon, it is prolonged into France: It was 

irst worked at Middlesborough in the north, where two or three 
ды ago a deposit of iron was discovered by a workman, and the 

ed of which was found to be 16 fect thick, and to contain 30 per 
cent, of iron, and could be raised at a less cost than the blackbands 
of Bolland. Its character is peculiar, being in parts of a greenish 
blue colour, and in others of a brownish tingo ; and, from its 
peculiar qualities, it can be produced at 3s. to Js. 64. а ton. The 
existence of this oolitic formation in Northamptonshiro has been 
long known ; but it was only till after the Exhibition of 1851 that 
its real value was ascertained. The supply of this ironstone 
for all practical purpases will be inexhaustible for a long series of 

ears, and is found to be most valuable for mixing with the argil- 
laceous stones of South Staffordshire, which could not otherwise 
haye long maintained its manufacture of pig iron, 


THE MANUFACTURE OF TRON. 

We may now turn our attention to the manufacture of the oro 
into iron, and the subsequent change which it is made to undergo 
before it is ready for use, The ordinary method of manufacturing 
iron is as follows :— 

First of all, the ore is made into heaps with coal, and thoroughly 
roasted. The result of this process discharges the water and 
carbonic acid, and a porous mass of impure oxide of iron remains, 
with all the earthy matter incapable of being volatilised. The 
next point is to got rið of the oxygen which forms the oxide, and 
also to separate the earthy matter the ore. In order to rid 
the ore of the oxygen, it is placed in a furnaco with lime and 
charcoal ‘at a white heat; the charcoal rapidly eongumes the 
oxygen, and the lime, melting the earthy matter of the ore, causes 
it to rise in a thick scum to the surface. The molten iron, freed 
from e: and earthy matter, is run off in a glowing stream 
from the m of the furnace; the scum, or slag, is run off from 
the top, and utilised, while fresh charcoal and lime are continually 
added to Eo fervour of the furnace, In our blast furnaces 
coke is used instead of charcoal. 

Formerly nearly all our iron came from Russiaand Sweden. We 
had no means of supplying, as haye those heavily wooded countries, 


tu tities of x [to be necessary for its prepara- 
bw: rem the im] се of the discovery—usually ascribed ç 

to Mr. Cort—of emj g in that process, and of puddling 
the iron in the method еа. 


At best the process of ddling— actually by manual labour 


the melted iron with a long pole, and tbus rose is 
to the action of the atmosphere—is clumsy. It was suggente (by 


) 
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Mr. James Nasmyth that it might be abolished by forcing. strong 
jets of steam. into tho molten iron from below, and thns keeping it 
in agitation, as a troubled seas. 

However well this method m 


large cupola furnaco, 
in the bottom of dè 


d 1 
bright sparks, rises through the furnace mouth. The 
combustion is attended with increase of heat, and, the heat being 
generated in tho interior of tho mass and елке through it in 
innumerable fiery bubbles, most of it is abso! by the metal, of 
which the temperature is thus very quickly raised. In a quarter 
of an hour or twenty-minutes all the carbon which has-been mixed 
only mechanically with the iron is consumed ; the temperature of 


the molten iron has, in the meantime, risen to, во high a point that 
the carbon chemically combined with it bursts from its old state to 
burst into flame with the o: The metal now rises above its 
former loyel, and a light, frothy makes its „ and is 
thrown out in foamy masses, This eruption five or six 
AN ра e A Stead ae ful i now 
urns, indicating, after the period cou М 
longer retained, a constant combustion of the carbon, and con- 


5 of its quantity, the heat of tho entire mass all the 
while 
fast as it forms, fuses, and so forms a solvent of the earths 
have to be got rid of; the sulphur is burnt off, and by the violent 
ebullition, the whole mass is in this way y cleaned.” 

bes process ia, without doubt, an immense improvement 
on RE the old method of puddling, and will in time be generally 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ee 
y, will su ie information you 
u It would be well for you to read Robert Hunt's beck an 


- R. (Dublin) —Alto-relievo is an Italian phrase, signifyin; 
e аа Diehl e 
on a flat but E pur =. EUN bx 

or -relievo, ifles low relief—a style 

of sculpture in which the figures project but slightly from the 

lain The medisval style of architecture means that 

which prevailed in Europe during the Middle Ages. Our“ Lessons 

on Arithmetic” will be as complete as they can possibly bo made; 
you will th d time. 


io 

в Youts,—The followi the Civil Servi 
Mur eS уке Тока in the Custom House. The Haus 
ا‎ e applicants are fixed at sixteen and twenty-fi 


composition, 
Your handwrit our opinion, 


i sufficient! Я 
purpose. We are glad to hear of tho progress P ve Mains 


be glad to hear your method of ascertaining the true time. For 


d. not spell exactly in the same way that the 
of s Ker at the 
f the latitude by the meridian 
the Est of е names of the constellations, 
wo constellations already mentioned spelt 


ng. The temperature is so great that oxide of ens old, 


vulgar and fractions), 
English history, and кай of Latin. 


made in 
have received your interesting letter, and shall | 


Ea 


T-a-u-rusand G-e-m-i-n-i ; where, in the case of a Greek letter 
being prefixed, the words spelt T-a-u-r-i and G-e-m-i-n-o-r-u-m. 
I was perfectly well ч] жг with the names of tho signs of the 
Zodiac, and their signification in English, but did not know that in 
Latin they spelt differently, when forming the subject of a propo- 
sition, from what the; it when forming the object. I inquired 
of the teacher what the reason was t Pollux was marked 
€ Geminorum, and Regulus a Leonis, instead of 6 Gemini and 
а Leo. The teacher told mo that the words were in the genitive 
case, ‘The genitive case!’ said 1; ‘do Latin nouns in tho geni- 
tive case have a different ending from what nonns in the nomina- 
tive case have?’ Oh, yes,’ replied the teacher; ‘did you ever 
see the rudiments of the Latin lai % «№, I replied, ‘I 
never did.” The facher immediately brought me the rudimenta, 
which showed me that there were six cases in Latin, where there 
were only three in English, and that nearly every case had a dif. 
ferent ending. Isaw a corresponding difference in tho ending of 


ed | the verbs for evéry person, mood, and tense. This excited my 


curiosity, and at once I commenced learning Latin. I had only 
learned the first two or three declensions of the nouns when I had 
to leave school A friend of mine had some volumes of the PorU- 
BAR EDUCATOR, which he had purchased at the timo of ita first 
issue, He showed те what excellent lessons in Latin they con- 
tained, and how easily one might learn Latin with no other help 
than that obtained from those lessons.” 

L. F. B.—The mode of admission into Christ's Hospital is as 
follows :—] whose see may not be free of tho City of Lon- 
don are. blo on free presentations, as thoy are called, as also 
Aro the sons of clergymen of the Church of land. The Lord 
Mayor has two presentations annually, and the Court of Aldermen 
one each. The rest of the governors have presentations once in 
threo years. A list of the governors who have presentations for 
tho year is printed er Easter, and may bo at the counting- 
house of the hospital, No boy is admitted before ho is seven years 
|, nor after he i$ nine; and none, King's boys and Grecians ex- 

|, can remain in the school. after fifteen. 
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У LESSONS IN NATURAL HISTOR Y.—No. XXXIII. 
THE GIBBON—THE SIAMANG, &c. 


To "some of the quadrumana, the name of Gibbo, or Gibbon, an At сай A least, i they gone peret 

à ۴ ED ey are perfectly quiet. seem to wan! or climbin; 
Indian appellation, has been applied. This species is distinguished and activity for Isaping, and they might therefore be easily 
Ъу the enormous length of the arms, which when the animal stands captured, They are, however, peculiarly vigilant, and thus escape 
erect, very nearly touch the ground. The eyes are large and | dangers into which they would otherwise fall. 


deeply seated in the head, The nose is flat; the ears are not un- Contrary ^ the practice of жш т dest eain жашо 
ү Trabi i companion, however numerous the troop, mmi y aban- 
Jike the human. There is a circle of gray hairs passing over the eyes, doned | tit 8 алш onthe part ofthe 


tho checks, and under the lower jaw, which completely surrounds mother, which, in the strength of ber affection, will throw away her 


the visage, and gives own life in a desperate 
a very singular appear- 


yet ineffectual attack 
on the enemy. 


ance to the animal. 

3 The siamang is easily 
The hair, also on the reconciled to bondage, 
back of the hands and and becomes, in a very 


feet, is gray ; in all 
other parts of the ani- 
mal itis black,and so 
is the colour of the 
skin, The gibbon has 
not been found exceed- 
ing four feet in height. 

This speoies is said 
to be gentler in dispo- 
sition thanthose already 
described. Its motions 
are neither rude nor 
precipitate. Its food, 
which consists chiefly 
of fruits, is received 
without greediness or 
impatience, It is most 
commonly found on 
the coasts of Coro- 
mandel, in the penin- 
sula of Malacca, and in 
the Molucca isles. It 
suffers much from cold 
and a low temperature, 
and seldom survives a 
long removal from its 
native country, 

One species, the 
siamang, is very com- 
mon in Sumatra, These 
animals аге generally 
found assembled in 
large troops, con- 
ducted, it is said, by a 
chief, which the natives 


consider to be invul- ' 


nerable. Assembled 
at sunrise and again at 
sunset, they vie with 
each other in uttering 
the most  dreadful 
cries, stunning even to 
those accustomed to 
em, and in the high- 
est degree alarming to 
strangers. The noise 
they make is owing to 
a guttural cavity, for 


few days, as indifferent 
as it was wild. It 
never displays the fa- 
OE of other mon- 
keys. Generally squat- 
ting down enveloped 
in its long arms, and 
with its head brought 
down between its legs, 
—the position in which 
it sleeps—it passes the 
greater part of its time 
in sullen retirement, 
It only breaks silence 
by a noise like that of 
the turkey, which ap- 
pears to be uttered 
without a cause. It 
even partakes of its 
food, with apathy, and 
submits to its being 
taken away with scarce- 
ly an effort to retain it. 
It drinks by plunging 
its fingers into water, 
and then sucking them. 


The active and agile 


ibbon is a native of 

jumatra, where it was 
discovered by the late 
Sir T. S. les. Such 
is said to be its activity 
that it escapes pursuit 
with the rapidity of a 
bird upon the wing, 
repeatedly launching 
itself from bough to 
bough, at the distance 
of twenty feet dsunder, 
apparently without 
either effort or fatigue. 
1f, however, this state- 
ment be considered аз 
exaggerated, we may 
still infer from it, that 
the swinging leaps of 


these animals are truly 


surprising. They usu- 
ally live in troops, or 
families, guided by a 
leader, and their cries, 


hee edd particularly at the dawn 

Able, and this one in of day, may be ‚heard 

particular, The Doue, resounding through the 
68,—N.S. 
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recesses of their native forests. Some species frequent the mountain 
districts, their range bei the forests of fig-trees, beyond 
which they do not ascend. On the appearance of man, they retreat 
with celerity to the densely wooded valleys, and are soon lost in the 
obscurity of their forest home. е ` 
The brought to England was an adult female, 
i * ата lived for four years in captivity at Масло. 
де space, with a tree full of branches, was netted off for her 
n jon, and the ease and velocity of her movements in- 
stantly struck ете Using her hands in alternate suc- 
cession, she launched herself from bough to bough with admirable 
e and address, and whether the one aimed at was higher orlower 
an that left, it was attained with the same facility ; the gib- 

‘exhibiting an air of nonchalance, as if the feat were of the 
most mature. Distances of twelve and eighteen feet were 
thus ‘and she kept up the succession of launches not only 
without intermission, but for a great length of time. Her flight 
might even be described as aerial; she seemed but to touch the 
branches with her hands, the impetus per during the 
momentary hold; and it could not be dot at, if the animal 
had enjoyed the liberty of her native forest, distances far exceed- 
ing eighteen feet would bave formed no interruption to her 
progress. 23 is 

Tt was curious to observe how abruptly she eould 
most rapid flight, when ber momentum was raised to the hi 
and it might naturally have been chat a g 
of velocity would be required. sudden - 
stopped her motion by seizing a branch with one hand, 
rapid and movement raising up her body, 
the branch her hind hands, the creature in 
ines quietly gazing on the astonished 

extraordinary nastics. 

Wich the same. 
into action. Her knowledge of distance, and her calculation of 
the degree of muscular effort required to dep age differing in 
degree were very surprising ; and it may admit of a question how 

Was combined with instinct in rendering her so per- 
fect in her exercises, It was 
bough at the distance of eighteen feet had to 


anne ng 


attained, the effort 


was more energetic than when a branch only six or eight feet distant 
was aimed at; and as if she knew that the muscular exertion must, 
in every instance, be proportionate to the distance, she never over- 
calculated her launch nor missed her aim, either by under calcu- 
lating the space to be cleared, or by not summoning sufficient energy. 
She possessed great quickness of eye, as well as instantancous 
agility. She was often tried with apples and other fruits to which 
she was partial; these were thrown at her so as to pass only near 
her, with as much rapidity as a skilful arm could exert, But she 
would catch them nt an effort, and with the ut most composure; ` 
nor when sham. throws were made by her keeper pretending to 
throw, and then after several feints really throwing the fruits, was 
she the least discomposed, or ever failed to catch them. Another 
instance of quickness of sight, precision and activity is still more 
remarkable, A live bird was set at liberty in her apartment, she 
marked its flight, made a long swing to a distant branch, caught 
the bird with one hand in her passage, and attained the branch with 


in her 
she 


dnd wida br babes ven 


an see that when a | nearly 


her other hand, her aim, both at the bird and the branch, being as 
successful as if one object only had employed her attention. It may 
be added as curious, that she instantly bit off the head of the bird, 
picked its feathers, and then threw them down without attempting 
to eat it. 

While exertmg her feats of agility, the gibbon ever and anon 


s en of ылу ту жүгөн) ont 
j | succession. - tones, asce! in the scale till an 
ae „ascending 


Was attained, when a rapid series of descending notes 
followed. "The quality of these notes, though 
„was not unmusical, and during their 

“vibrated and her whole frame 


E 


lips of 


‘The Donc or Cochin China Monkey, partakes of the appearance 
the Of its tall; of the baboon in dts ане; 
face. It has, besides, a very 

seems to fill up the chasm 

and the callitrix or monkey, The 


hi in the flatness of its snout, but it is more 
may fh te callitrix, by the length of its 
8. 


LESSONS IN BOOKKEEPIN G.—No. III. 


INTRODUCTION. 


3. Nx а Merchant buys Goods of a dealer on Credit, 
becomes the and the Dealer becomes the Creditor, The 


3 value of the Goods are accordingly entered in 
‘Merchant's books to his own debit, that is, on the Dr. side of 
the Account of the Goods in the Ledger; the quantity and the 


value of the Goods, or at least their value, is also entered in 
the лв to the Dealer's credit, that is, on the Or, 
side of the Dealer's Account in the Ledg 


he | this would take place in the Dealer's books, 


they 
Were kept on the same system as the Merchant's: . Let 
us illustrate this rule by an anne On the 20th February 
1868, I,a Cotton Merchant, bought of James Smith, a Cot- 
ton Dealer,* 15 bags of Cotton, weighing Net 4319 Ibs, at 7% 
Ib. Discount 1} per cent. for 1 month, value £182 18s. 114. 

the first entry of this transaction would be in the Day. 


er. The very reverse of | Book, or Goods Bought Book, as follows :— 


Bot, 15 Bags, Net Br per Ib. 
Discount 1} per cent. for 1, 


The second entry would be made in the Journal 
Book, which would be similar to the precedi aot, 
different and somewhat abridged in form, as in the ‹ 


(Folio 3.) 


a | 
"To JAMES SMITH ... 


Г 2 m 


a 


a ile... | 
ok Fx ; 
132 | 18 | u : 
| 
— d' ' ' س ك‎ 


t lesson. ‘The third enti j n 
in the following ‚Se: er a be made in 


* This name is given merely for the sake of distinction. 


‘ pas through his hani 
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| (Folio d.) 


* (Folio 40 


Dr. А JAMES SMITH. à „ 


| | 
E 
When the Merchant pays the value of the Goods which he 
bought on credit in money or ix bills, the nature of the trans- 
action is completely reversed; the Dealer is now considered to 
become the Debtor, and the Merchant to become the Creditor ; 
on the business principle formerly mentioned, viz. that a person 
is debtor for what he receives, and creditor for what he gives 
away, The value of the goods thus paid is then entered in the 
Merchants books to the Dealer's debit, that is, on the Dr. side 
of the Dealer s Account; and also, to the Merchant's credit, that 
is, on the Or. side of the Merchant's Account of money or 
bills, In this manner, the transaction is settled between 
them, and the accounts so far as regards the two parties are 
balanced, 3 
These explanations ate equally applicable to transactions of 
a more complicated nature, if it once be clearly understood in 
these transactions who are the Debtors and who are the Creditors, 
and why they are so. The object of making entries in a Mer- 
chant’s books in the manner above described, that is, under the 
Personal Accounts (of the customers or dealers), and under the 
Fictitious Accounts (of the Goods bought or sold), is to avoid the 
continual repetition of the Merchant's own name in his own 
books as а Debtor or Creditor, By this method also, а very im- 
portant end is UE) тїй. that of kee 
all the various kinds of property which belong to him, or which 
in the course of his transactions in 
'usiness, ence, the universal rule, which eannot be too 
often repeated, that the Article received by a Merchant is al- 


ways made Dedtor in his Books to the Person from whom it was 
received; and the Person who receives an Article, or to whom 


it is given, is always made Debtor to the Article which he has 


received, or which has been given to him; This is invariably 
the practice in keeping books by Double Entry, whether the 
article received or given be Goons, Cash or Bills, 

This principle, moreover, is extended to such mercantile 
transactions as the Purchase and Sale of Stock, either in the 
Government Funds or in the fands of Publie Companies; the 
effecting of Insurances on Goods, either for export or import; 
the seti of Profits and Losses; and the engagement in 
Speculations or Adventures of any kind, whether they relate to 
Shipments or Consignments to foreign markets, to the import 
of foreign produce, or to the purchase of large quantities of 
Goods at home, in the expectation of a sadler rise in their 
price. Separate Accounts are usually opened in the Ledger for 
all transactions of the latter class, in order that the Merchant 
may distinctly ascertain the actual-amount of hisghin or loss 
on each pum or Adventure, as well as on all other 
accounts oi 
Accounts о] 


t by Double Entry, are 
‚Personal Property 
/ Accounts 
are, strictly speaking, the only real Accounts, being the Accounts 
of the Persons who transact business of any kind with the Mer- 
chant. The Pr Accounts are the Accounts of the dif- 
ferent kinds of Property belonging to a Merchant, those in 
which he usually deals or effects iness transactions; in 
short, those by which he ultimately expeots not only to make 
a livelihood, but to be able to retire with a decent competency, 
ifnot a fortune; these accounts constitute the staple com- 
modity of his business, The Profits and Loss Accounts are 
the Accounts of Charges, Interest, Discount, and ёз of 
every kind which add to or subtract from the profits of his 
business; and the accounts of Sj and Adventures | 
which extraordinary profits are expected to be made, but whic 
often terminate in extraordinary loss, and sometimes in the 
actual ruin of the Merchant. 5 


1863 


Feb. | 20 By COTTON am 18 | ir 


From our previous explanations, the general rules for finding 
the Debtor and Creditor are in some mensure anticipated, Neyer- 
theless, we shall here arrange them іп a more formal raanner, 
in order to assist the learner ;— ; 

Ist. A Personal Account is debited (made Debtor’) to u Pro- 
„perty Account, when a Person receives property from you, or 
when you send it to his order. 

Aud. A Personal Account is debited to а Profit and Loss 
Account, when you incur Expenses for him, or transact Busi- 
ness on his Account, (as Agent or otherwise), for which you 
are to receive Commission, &c,; and when Shipments or Con- 
signm ents aremade to a person either as Principal or Agent. 

3rd. A Personal Account is credited (made Creditor) by a 
Pr®perty Account, when you receive Property from a Person, 
or when he sends it to your order, " 

4th. A Personal Account is credited by a Profit and Loss 
Account, when a Person incurs Expenses for you or transacts 
business on your Account (as Agent or otherwise) for which he 
is to receive Commission, Ko., and when Shipments or Consign- 
ments are made to you, either as Principal or as Agent. 

Sth. A Property Account is debited to a Personal Account 


a distinct account of when you receive Property from a Person, or when he sends 


it to your order. 

6th. A Property Account is credited by a Personal Account 
when a Person receives Property from you, or when you send 
it to his order. i} * 

7th, A Profit and Loss Account із debilez to a Personal 
Account, when a Person incurs Expenses for you, or transacts 
Business on. your Account, (as Agent or otherwise), for which 
he is to receive Commission, &c. 

8th. A Profit and Loss Account is oredited by & Personal 
Account when you incur Expenses for a Person, or transact 
Business on his Account, a 

9th. A Profit and Loss Account is debited to a Property Ac- 
count when Property is risked in a Speculation or Adventure. 

10th, A Profit and Loss Account is credited by a Propert 
Account, when the returns of a Speculation or thenet роле 
ofan Adventure аге received, р 

lith. A Property Account is debited to a Profit and Loss 
Account, when the returns of a Speculation, or the net pro- 
ceeds.ofan Adyentur® are тебей, » 

12th. A Property Account is credited by a Profit and Loss 
Account, when Property is risked in a Speculation or Adven- 
ture, 4 

18th. The Profit and Loss Account, specially sodenominated, 
is debited to a Personal or Property Account for any loss which 


occurs in business. 

14th. The Profit and Loss so called, is credited by 
a Personal or Property Account for any gain which arises in 
business. = А 

"The converses of the two preceding rules агево obvious, 
that we leave them to the ingenuity of our pupils; it 
is quite possible that a teacher may sometimes explain too 
much, and thus give his pupils no of exerting 
their powers of thought. We have often erred in this reapect 
ourselves: We shall conclude this lesson with an old rhyme, 
which, to a certain exterft, includes the preceding rules: 

“By laws, what I receive 
Is Debtor made to those who give ; 


Stock for my Debts must Debtor be, ‘ 
And Creditor by Property; 

Profit and Loss Accounts are plain, 

I Debit Loss and Credit Gain.” ; 
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LESSONS IN ENGLISH.—No. LVI. 
By Joun R. Bearp, р.р. 
PREPOSITIONS. 


In the universe, aud in human life, things stand not apart and | . 


alone, but are connected together, and act one upon another. This 
system of mutual dependence is conceived of by the mind, and finds 
-utterance in our words, If the utterance is a suitable and sufficient 
‘utterance, language must represent the reciprocal relations that exist 
everywhere, Language does express those relations. Dependence 
exists in language as much as in the universe. The object depends 
on its verb ; the possessive case depends on its noun ; nouns gene- 
rally depend also on prepositions. The dependence of nouns on 
«prepositions is an essential element in language, If I вау “I go,“ 
J make a scarcely intelligible statement, but if I say “Т goto 
School," I make a full statement, and am understood. Remove 
the “ to," the sentence is incomplete. I have uttered no idea. Zo 
is a preposition, hence you see that in certain forms of words pre- 
positions are necessary to the sense, Here the relation marked by 
the preposition is the relation of a verb to a noun. How does go 
stand related to school? In the preposition to the answer is found, 
Instead of to the preposition might be from, or out of, still the rela- 
tion of the verb go to the noun school depends for its character on 
the preposition, Not wholly or exclusively does the relation depend 
ön the preposition. In part the relation depends on the verb. In 
full, then, the relation depends on the verb and on the prepositign, 
The preposition supplements the verb. "The preposition supplies 
that of which the verb fails. The preposition defines the exact 
relation of the verb to the noun. Hence the preposition might be 
„considered as a part of the verb; and the verb, instead of being a 
simple word, might bé regarded as a compound word, thus: “I 
go-to school,“ ** I come-from school.“ Were the verbs so regarded, 
sohool would then be simply the object to the compound verbs I 
go-to, I come-from. Such is the case in Greek and Latin. 
latter language, for instance, the preposition enters as a prefix into 
combination with the verb, and the two in combihation govern their 
+сазе, that is, simply, and in virtue of their own power, take an 


the two great classes of Prepositions of Motion, and Prepositions ог 
Rest; a third class ensues from combination, and these are called 
Prepositions of Motion and Rest, being applicable to both, There 
thus arises this classification ;— 


PREPOSITIONS 
OF REST. OF MOTION. OF REST AND MOTION, 
amid about about 
at above above 
beside across across 
by against against 
concerning along along 
during among among 
except athwart athwart 
„for before ы before 
from below below 
in beneath beneath 
i between between 
о! 
on beyond beyond 
regarding down 
respecting into " 
save out of i 
since over over 
touching round round 
through through * 
till 
upon to, unto 
with toward toward 
within under under 
without ups 


The prepositions thus arranged may be*put into other classes. 
There are the monosyllabic, namely, at, by, for, from, in, near, of, 
on, save, since, through, til, to, up, with. Of these, all except near, 
save, since, and till, are original and proper prepositions ; that is, 
prepositions properly so called, and nothing but prepositions. Of 


till adverbs of time or conjunctions, From the monosyllabic or 
primitive prepositions, compound or derivative prepositions are 
formed; as, from in and to, info; from on and up, upon, Other prepo- 


Ti the E excepted words, near is an adjective, save is a verb, since and 


object, Imay make this clear by an instance: in Latin deprimo 
means Г sink, thus, deprimere navem is fo sink a vessel; here 
deprimo governs its case navem, as if it were a simple word; it is 
in reality a compound word, made up of the preposition de, down, 
used as a prefix, and premo, I press, во that the compound means 
I press down. But take the English press down separately, and 
neither of the parts expresses the idea of sinking; it is only the 
pe of the two that is equivalent to the simple verb £o 
sink, $ 2 
These observations may suffice to explain the general character 
and office of prepositions. A preposition, then, expresses, or aids 
to express, the relation which exists between a verb and a noun. 
Under the guidance of this definition we should expéct to find a verb 
wherever a preposition is used, The expectation is just, Wherever 
you have a preposition, you must have a verb either expressed or 
understood. The term verb is here used in its widest acceptation. 
‘The term verb includes what may be called,verbal phrases, such as 
adjectives and parts of the 5 to be; e. g., “he is fit for 
nothing," “ they are ready to die," “is fit for,” and ** are ready 
to” are verbal phrases or forms, and include each a preposition. 
Verbal nouns, or nouns in which action is implied, may also have 
prepositions after them; e. g., 
The going down to the town was more difficult than the 
the tel. TES 


Going down (better written going-down) and going wp denote 
motion, and are verbal nouns ; consequently they have after them 
the preposition #0, In some instances the verbal action is con- 
cealed; e, g., sS ^ 

The way to London їз long and difficult. 


Bat here the action of a verb is implied; in full the phrase would 
be, the way which conducts to London, &c, At the least some 
part of the verb to be exists or is implied in the preposition ; e. g., 
hook?" “On the floor,” “in the cupboard ;” that 
T Or lies on the floor,” * the book is in the cupboard.” 

t ensues from the preceding remarks that iti 
united with verbs of motich, and that others are united with verbs 


‚of rest. Accordingly, prepositions in general may be divided into 
> » 


sitions are compounds; as, about, above, across, against, along, &c. 
Several of the compound prepositions are used as adverbs, that is, 
they are taken with the verb rather than with the noun ; e. g., '*he 
ran-about," ‘the went-above,' “the ship sailed-along swiftly. 
Five words given in the lists as prepositions, are strictly present 
participles, namely, concerning, during, regarding, respecting, 
touching. Two are verbs in the imperative mood, that is, save and 
"wcept (sometimes the participial form excepting is preferred). Of 
the compounds, the derivation of some is very clear; e. g., within 
is with and in; without, with and out; beyond, Û (y); and yon 
(yonder) ; across is a, on and cross; along is on, ant long. 


The origin of those prepositions, the origin of which we can 
trace, suggests hints as to the origin of others. In the lists there 
are, we have seen, prepositions which were at first parts of verbs, 
such as touching and save, Probably, therefore, all prepositions 
may at one time have been parts of verbs ; a, for instance, seems 
connected with a Hebrew word similar in form, which signifies 70 
go ; and through*, with a Gaelic word similar in form, which signi- 
fies to pierce, If prepositions have a verbal origin, their verbal 
connexion and force receive illustration. 

At first, prepositions had reference to place, their application 
being exclusively to physical objects; only by degrees did they 
come to be turned away from the physical to intellectual or mora! 
objects. е following sentence I have comprised the primitive 
Prepositions’so as to show their application to physical objects: — 

The new settler at the river, in the fear of an enemy’s coming i^ 
arms from their camp through the forest, with fugitive slaves, to carry 
fire and sword up and down the land, has at length prudently rebuilt 
Jor a fort the house lately destroyed by fire, 


The prepositions that are undeclined apply to physical objects. 
Among physical objects, place was that of which prepositions were 
originally employed. Thus we say, „ the man is at home? “ fish 
are in the sea ;’’ “the possessor of the castle; “the barn goes 
with the farm ;* ‘ethe cows went £o the milk-pail ;” the nurse 
took the sick child up stairs at night, and brought it down in the 


i Through is, in our opinion, from the Greek Thura, (German Thur. 
Sanscrit Dodr, English Door,) a door of a room or а heuse, a gate, an 
entrance, i.e, anything we go through. ED. 


d 
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morning; “he intended the shed for a granary ; 
the railway to Brighton,” dr ail 

From denoting place, however, propositions easil: assed to 
denote time, In фе instances dr не, at (in at night ) and 
in (“in the morning“) relate to time, 


. Such is the original service rendered by prepositions, At 
present, prepositions express the nicest distinctions of thought, 
the most delicate shades of feeling, and the highest flights of ima- 
gination ; to so great an extent has language, considered as the 
handmaid to the human mind, made progress in adaptation and 
refinement, 

Besides prepositions, properly so called, there are what I may 
term prepositional phrases—torms of words, that is, which in their 
combined effect have the force of prepositions, Take, for instance, 
the set of words *‘ with respect to; you may either passe these 
words separately, or you may consider them as a whole. If you 
take them as a whole, you may call them a prepositional phrase. 
So with the phrase “ іп consequence of." The prepositional force 
of these forms of words depends mainly on the preposition fo or 
of, which stands at the end. I give a number of 


PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES, 


‘the came by 


According to,  Withaviewto, In spite of, Оп account of, 
Contrary to, In behalf of,  Bythesideof, Owing to, 

In 1 to, In virtue of, In order to, In consequence 
With respect to, Ву dint of, Because of, [of, 
‘With regard to, Instead of, By reason of, For the sake of. 


Let it, then, be observed, that a noun may be dependent on a 
preposition ; for example :— 
Не died by his own hands. 


Here the word hands depends on the preposition dy. In parsing 
such a sentence, you may simply say that the noun Aands is 
dependent on the preposition by; or you may declare the same fact 
by saying that the noun ands is governed by the preposition бу; 
or, again, you may state that the noun Aands is the object to tlie 
preposition Jy, Hence ensues the general rule or statement that 


Nouns are dependent on, or governed by, prepositions ; 


or, 

Prepositions take after them nouns as their object, 

In this disquisition on prepositions, I have touched on the pro- 
vince of syntax. To syntax the disquisition properly belongs, for 
as prepositions undergo no inflexions, they scarcely have their place 
here. Yet, for the sake of uniformity of treatment, I have given 
‘these general remarks in this part, and that with the less hesitation, 
because, in , repetition, if it only is accompanied with 
variations, has great advantages. 


Exercises ron PARSING, 


“1 know of no principle which it is of more importance to fix in 
the minds of young people than that of the most determined 
resistance to the encroachments of ridicule. Give up to the world, 
and to the ridicule with which the world enforces its dominion, 
every trifling question of manner and e 3 it is to toss 
courage and firmness to the winds, to combat with the mass upon 
such subjeots as these. But learn from the earliest days to insure 
your principles against the perils of ridicule: you can no more 
exercise your reason, if you live in the constant ‘ead of laughter, 
than you can enjoy your life if ўт are іп the constant terror of 
death, If you think it right to differ from the times, and to make 
a stand for any valuable point of morals, do i wever rustic, 
however antiquated, however pedantio it may r; doit, not 
forinsolence, but serioumy and ly—as a man who wore a soul 
of his own in his bosom and did not wait till it was breathed into 
him by the breath of fashion. Let men call you mean, if you know 

ou are just; hypocritical, if you are honestly religious ; pusil- 
ſanimous, if you feel that you are firm. Resistance soon converts 
unprincipled wit into sincere respect; and no aftertime can {саг 
from you those feelings which every man carries with him who has 
made a noble and successful exertion in a virtuous cause, Sydney 


Smith. 
in the Tsle of Man, the following singular 


In Saint Germain’s 
RUE to be seen, in Latin, over the tomb of Dr. Samuel 


Rutter, formerly 
ef Sodor and Man:— 
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In this house 
Which I have borrowed from 
My brethren, the worms, 
Tiel 


Samuel, by divine permission, 

Bishop of this island, 

Stop, reader; 
Behold and smile at 

The Palace of a Bishop ! 

Who died May 30, 

In the year 

1058, 


SPECIMEN or PARSING, 


Errors, to be dangerous, must have a great deal of truth mingled 
with them; it is only from this alliance that they can obtain. 
circulation, , 
Errors, n common noun, of the neuter 
the subject to the verb must, 

a preposition, standing before and marking the infinitive 
mood, as to be; the preposition (o is here dependent on the 
moun errors, the phrase being idiomntic. The phrase may be 
regarded as elliptical also; in full it might stand thus: 
“ Errors, if they are to be," &c.; where to depends on 
the verb are, as in еве expressions, “If T am to go;" “if 
the house із to be cleared.“ 

a verb, in the abstract or indefinite form, commonly called 
the infinitive mood; de depends on fo. Din) 
Dangerous, an adjective, agreeing with errors. 


‚gender, the plural number, 


To, 


Be, 


Must, n verb, agreeing with its subject errors. * 

Have, a verb, in the infinitire mood, dependent on must, 

4, the indefinite article, 

Great, an adjective, formed by er and est; as, great, groate, 
greatest. 


Deal, a noun, of Saxon origin, the object to the verb have. 

Of, a preposition, governing truth. pi 

Truth, an ARE noun, governed by or dependent om the preposi- 
tion of. x 

Mingled, a passive participle, from the verb 18 mingle; mingled 
stands in Ab with truth, or, rather, a deal qr truths d 


It, a personal pronoun, of the neuter gender, singular number, 
the subject to the verb és. ў 
в, a verb, from to be, present time, agrecing with its subject it. 


Only, an adverb. 

From, a preposition, governing allvance, 

This, a demonstrative pronoun, singular number ural, Mead), in 
the neuter gender, to agree with alliance, è 

Alliance, a noun neuter, in the singular number, depending on the 
-preposition from. 

That, a conjunction, 

They, & personal pronoun, neuter gender, because errors, to which. 
it refers, is in the neuter gender, third person plural, tlio 
subject to the verb can. 1 

Can, a verb, of the present tense, agreeing with its subject Miey. 

Obtain, a verb, in the infinitive mood, depending on can, 

Circulation, a noun neuter, che object to the verb obtain. 


= А 


nt connait un ignorant, parce qu'il а été ignorant; male 
tne peut pas juger d'un savant, parce qu'il n'a Jamais 
„—Maximes des Orientauæ. ^, 
qui souhaiterait sérieusement. des illusions ашай au- del. 
de ses YOUX.=— Fauvenarguen. 

C'est le rôle d'un sot d'être importun; un homme habile sent »’IL 
convient ou s'il ennuic; il sait disparaitre le moment qui précòdo 
celui où il serait de trop quelque part.— La Bruytre. 

La véritable indépendance repose dans ces trois mots francois 
que'j'ai toujours admirés: Vivre de peu, Vivre de peu! voilà 10 
meilleur préservatif contre l'esclavage, et co prévepte ne ве rapporte 
pas seulement aux vétements, à la nourriture, mais à bien d'autres 
Choses.—HW. Cobbett, 

Chacun а son fagdeau, chacun a ses défauts: nul no se guífit û 
soi-même, et n'est assez sage pour sol-m&me ; mais nous devons 
nous supporter, nous consoler, nous alder, nons instruire, et nous 
avetir mutuellement.—Zhomas à Kempis. 

Le cour de l'ingrat cst semblable à un désert qui boit avide- 


dary of Litchfield, and afterwards Bishop | ment la pluie tombée du ciel, l'engloutit et ne produit rien.— 
| Mazimes des Orientauz, 5 


» 
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LESSONS IN GERMAN.—No. LVII. 
$46. Disrarsurive NUMERALS. 
Tun distributives, which answer to the question: “ How many 
abs timet" are formed, as in English, by coupling cardinals 
with the conjunction und, end; or by using before them the 
particle je (wer; at a lime); thus, 


ei und zwei, tivo and two, or je geri, two at д time; 
pen und dun Dee and three, or je drei, /Лгее at a time, &e. 


$47. MULTIPLICATIVE NUMERALS. 
The multiplicatives, which answer to the question: “ How 
many fold ?” are formed (rom the cardinals by adding the sufüx 
fach (fold) or faltig (having folds) ; thus, 


lufach or ei * onefold, or single; 
. Eur or rt twofold, or having two folds, or double 
brelfach or breifältig, threefold or treble, or SE N 
vlerfach or vierfaltig, fourfold or having four folds, or quadruple. 


JÎ 48. Vantative NUMERALS. 


. Variatives, which answer to the question: Of how many 
inds 2" ave formed from the cardinals by affixing lei (a sort or 
kind), the syllable er being inserted for the sake of euphony; 


thus, > 


einerlei, of one kind; viererlei, of four kinds ; 
zweierlef, of two kinds; fünferfei, of five kinds; 
brelerlei, of three kinds; mancherlei, of many kinds; 8%, 


$.49.-Daugrärıve NUMERALS. 


* nhe dimidiatives, which answer to the question: '* Which 
(i. e. which of tue numbers) is but æ half?” are formed from the 
ordinals by annexing the word halb Kalf); thus, 

zweſtehalb, N RR second half, that is, one whole and a 
'eltispatt, the Йа half, i. e. two oles and a half; 23. 
Мера, the Furth half, i. e. three wholes and a half; 


jp; Ke. * 


$ 50. IrznATIVE NUMERALS. 


"The iteratives, which answer to the question: “How often, or 
Лош many times?” are formed from cardinals and from indefi- 


Sechziger, (sixlier), a sexagenarian, or one of a company of 
sixty ; 

Dreier, (one of three) a threepenny piece, a coin of 3 pfennigs 
Prussian ; 

Eifer, (eleven-er) wine of the year 1811; 

Zwilling, (two-ling), a twin, a twainer, one of two. 


$52, PAnTITIVES on FRACTIONALS. 
Under this name (partitives) are embraced a class o^ neuter 
nouns, answering to the question: “ What part?" which are 
formed by affixing to the ordinals the suffix tel (part) : thus, 


Drittel, athird; Siebentel, a seventh, 
Viertel, a fourth; Achtel, an eight; 
Fünftel, a fifth; Neuntel, a ninth; 


Sechgtel, a sixth; Zehntel, a tenth; Ko. 

Telis simply a contracted form of the word Theil, a part. 
From 20 upwards, note that ſtel (instead of tef) is added; as, 
zwanzigſtel, the twentieth &c. 


§ 53. INDEFINITE NUMERALS. 


(1) The indefinite numerals, which are, for the most part, 
used and inflected-as adjectives, are.commonly divided into 
such as serve to indicate nusper, such as merely denote QUAN- 
tity, and such, finally, аз are employed ts express поти: * 
Those denoting number only, are the following: 
Пе, je, . fete each, every ; 
leglicher —e Ocz, „ » old and unusual forms of. 
ledweder, —, —et, „ "dm leber. 
mancher, manche, mandet many а; many (in the plural), 
mehrere, several ; plural of mehr, more. е à 
(2) Those denoting quantity only; are tlie following: 
etwas, some ; which is indeclinable. 
ganz, the whole, as opposed to a part; declined generally like 
ап adjective; indeclinable, however, when placed before 
neuter names of places and nof preceded by an article or 
pronoun; as, ganz Deutſchland all Germany; (with the article 
or pronoun preceding) vas ganze Deutſchland, the wliole of 
Germany; fein ganzer Reichthum, his whole riches. 

halb, half, follows the same law, in declension, as the Ford 
ganz above. Б р 

., (3) Those denoting bol number and quantity, are the 

following :— i 


z 


nite numeralsy by the addition of the word maf (time); thus, 
einmal, one time; once; viermal, four times; 
fünfmal, five times; zweimal two times, twice: 
dreimal, three times; ſechsmal, six times; ? 
jebesmal, cach time; vielmal, many times; &c. 
Mal is sometimes separated from the numerals, and is then 
regularly declined as a neuter noun. 


" 8351. Disrixortyns. 

(1) The name distinctives, has been applied to a class of 
ordinal adverbs, which answer to the question: “In what place 
in the series?" and which are formed by affixing ens to the 
ordinal numbers: thus, - 

erſtens, first or in the first 

place ; 
zweitens, secondly ; - 
drittens, thirdly ; ſiebtens, seventhly ; 

vierteng, fourthly ; adtens, eighthly ; Ke. 

(2) Under the name distinetives may, also, be set down a 
class of numeral nouns, formed from the cardinals by the addi- 
tion of the'suffixes ev, in and ling, which are used to designate 
с ашы at, belonging to, or valued at a certain number; 
thus, e З 


fünftens, fifthly; 
ſechstens, sixthly; 


also applied to what is simpl@ artless or sii 
16, the word in common use is anderthalb; 
rom ber andere, the second. The word 
the final ¢ is exchanged for a t, pro- 

ilating it in form, to the rest of the 


+ 
the part g. 
would be a 
bably, for thi £ 
words of this class.” 
у á 


aller, alle, alles, all; al to quantity, in che singular 
only; as, affer Reichthum, all riches; alle Macht, all power; 
alles Gold, all gold; tiefes alles (not alle) will i geben, all this 
will I give; welches alles, all which. Placed 5 5 a pronoun, 
which is followed by a noun, the terminations A declension 
are often omitted; as, all (for alles) vieſes Geld, all this money; 
all (for aller) tiefer Wein, all this wine. In the neuter of the 
singular, it often denotes en indefinite number or amount; 
as, alles, was reiſen kann, reiſet, all that can travel, do travel er 
ſcheint alles zu wiſſen, he seems to know everything. In the 
plural, the word denotes number ; as alle Menſchen, all men; 
an allen Orten, in all places: —it is never used in the sense of 
whole, which is 0 dh ganz; as, der ganze Хада the whole 
day; nor is it followed, as in English, by the definite article; 
as, alles Geld, (not alles das Geld), all the money finally, the 
phrases “all f us,’ “alt of you,” &e, are in German: wir 
alle we ail, &c. The plural is used like our word every ; as, 
ich gehe alle Tage, I go every day. А 

einiger, einge einiges, some; feo; applied to number 
in the plural only. 4 

etlicher, —e —es, some; synonymous with einiger, 

kein, feine, kein, no; none; declined like ein, eine, ein, 
one; as, kein Vater, no father; keine Mutter, no mother; fein 

| fib по child; when employed as a noan, it takes the eld 
form of declension; as, feiner der alten Verehrer, none of the 
ancient worshippers: 

[immttider, —e es enfire; | regularly declined like ad. 

gefammter, —e ef, whole; "jectives. 

viel, mueh ;. (in the plural) many; when it expresses quantily 


or number, taken collectively, and is not preceded by an 
article or a n, is not declined : as, viel Gold, much gold; 
but, das viele Gold, the quantity of gold; —when applied to & 
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number as individuals, it is regularly declined: as, vieler, viele, 
vieles, &c.; thus, viele Männer find trage, many men are indolent; 
er hat fehe viele Freunde und ich habe auch viele, he has a great 
many friends and I have also a great many. 

wenig, Zölle; (in the plural) few; follows the same rules of 


inflection as viel above. ž & 

mehr, more; | are indeclinable; for the plural of mehr, how- 
weniger, Less; f. ever, see above. 

genug, enou, ; suficient; never declined; Geld genug, money 


enough. 
lauter, merely; only; never declined lauter Kupfer, copper 


only or nothing but copper. 
nicht s, nothing. 


. cue 
LESSONS IN GERMAN PRONUNCLATION.—No. IV 


Der Morgentraum. 

Л Dair morg'-en-troum. ү 
Ein kleiner Knabe, Namens Leopold, kam des 
Ino kli-ner knih’-bai, näh’-mens ley“o-polt, kähm dess 
Morgens hernieder aus ſeinem Schlafkämmerlein 
miorg-enss hair-nee’-der ouss zi-nem  shlihf-kem-mer-lino 
und weinte bitterlich, alfo daß ihm die Thränen über 
dnt vine tai bit“ ter-lich, 220 diss eem. dee troi-nen über 
die Wangen liefen. Sein Vater aber und feine 
dee väng’-en lec-fom. Zino fäh’-ter äh, ber dnt zi-nai 
Mutter traten beſtürtzt hinzu, denn fie meinten 
mööt“tor träh/-ten bai-stürtat/. hin^tsoo^, den zeo mine’-ten, 
es ſei dem Kinde ein großes Uebel begegnet, oder 
pad oet gro’-ssess bel. baicgaid/-nó, oder 


e$ ſei krank und empfinde heſtige Schmerzen und 


oss zei kránk dint emp-fin’-dai hef-tig:ai. shmerrt-sen dint 
Reißen im Haupt oder in den Gliedern. Und fle frag⸗ 
2 im lioupt o'-der 5 
ten das Kind, und Sprachen: Liebes Kind, was fehlet 
ten diss kind, dönt sprühen: Loe’-bess kiht, vss fal Jet 
dir, wer hat dir was zu Leide gethan? Da that 
deer, vair häht deer vis {гоо li-dai gai-tähn‘? Dah täht 
das Kind ſeinen Mund auf und ſprach: Ach ich hatte 
diss kint en 218826 onf bint sprühj: Ad Ich hät’-tai 
vorher zwölf niedliche weiße Schäfchen, und fie 
fore-hair/ tswölk not“ lich chai vi-ssai shaif chen, dint 200 
gingen um mich ШЕ und leckten mir bie Hand, und 
ghing^en däm mich hair bint leck’-ten meer deo hånt, dint 
ich ſaß unter ihnen mit einem Hirtenſtab. Aber 
a ane sön’-tor iod mit nem с. ber 
nun fi? fle: alle fort und ich weiß nicht wo fte geblie⸗ 
noon zint: zee Ја fort dint ich vico wicht vo zee gai-blee’- 
ben. Als er dieſes geſagt hatte, begaun, er von 
bon. älss ai dee-zess gal-zälicht“ hät’-tsi, bakgln' sir fon 
neuem bitterli. r weinen. 
nol-em {зей vinen, * 

Da merkten die Ellern die Noth des Kindes und 

Dab merkten deo eltern dee note dess kin’-dess bint 
daß es ein Traum geweſen, und fie lächelten unter 
diss ess ine {тоша gni-vai-zen, bint zoe lech'-chel-ten öön“- ter 
nder heimlich. Der Pater aber ſprach: wir 
ander Mime Aich. Dair Рег &hbor sprihd: veer 


lächeln wohl, Mutter, und doch find unſre Seufzer 
Lochecheln vole; müöbl ber, бб dii zind öün'-zrai xoift/-ser 


1 like # in mirror, 


in dain glee’-dern. ont zee frähch- z 


und unſer Unmuth oft die Thränen des Kindes, und 
dint dön zer üón'-moot oft dee trai’-nen dess Kin/-dos, tint 


unfer Wünſchen und Verlangen, gleichet es nicht ol 
8ön’-zer vün'shen önt Bergen, ess pe ой 
mals Polly's Träumen? 
mählss pol’-leess trol men? 

Rolly aber war noch immer ſehr betrübt um die 

Pol-lee äh, ber vähr nö immer vir bai"trü'pt üím doo 
zwölf Schäfchen. Da berathſchlagten die Eltern 
tswölf shaif-den; Dä bai-räht/-slähej-ten dee el’-tern 
ernſtlich, was zu thun ſei, und der Vater erhob 
errnst’-Jid, viss tsoo toon zi, bint. dair flh'-ter етт-һоре' 
fih und ſprach: Polly, ich will gehen und deine 
zy dint sprühch: Pol-lee i$ vill gey^hen бёп& di-nai 
Schäfchen ſuchen. Und er ging und kaufte ein Lamm 
shaif-djen zoo chen. Unt air ghink bint kouf-tai ine lim 
und brachte es und ſtellte es fo, daß der Knabe 
Sint brüch-tai ess Sint stell’-tai ess zo, diss dair knäh’-bai 
es ſah. Da ward der Knabe ſehr erfreut und Tief 
ess zäh. Däh vårt dair knüh-bai zair err-frorU bint leef 
hinzu und herzte das Lämchen und ſprach: Ja, 
hin-tsoo* Unt herrts’-tai diss lem’-djen Unt sprihdj: Yah, 
das ift es, das ift es! ebenſo faf es aus! und er 
diss ist ess, däss ist ess! ai-ben-zo zäh ess ouss! Ont air 
war ſehr erfreut, aber von den eilf andern Lämmern 
vühr zair err-froi’t’, äh’-ber fon dain elf än’-derm lem“ mern 
agte er nichts und b. r nicht. 
en air deos bnt 1 win nicht, 
Da lächelte der Vater abermals und (уе 
Dih lesf-d-tai deir fih^-ter  Ah’-ber-mählss bint zilota 
uo der Mutter: In Träumen und Thränen gleichen wir 
{зоо dair mööt/-ter: In troi-men dönt trai“ nen glichen voer 
Großen wohl dem kleinen Polly, Möchten wir auch nur 
gro’-ssen. vole dem kli-nem pol’-lee, Möch-ten veer ouch noor 
in бейш und beſcheldener Freude an dem 
in gai-nü'd-zähm-kite öönt bai-shi’-don-or froi-dai ån dem 


Kleinen und Wenigen ihm ähnlich fein, 
kli-nen Gint vai“ nig-en eem ain^lidj zine, 


" 


А VOCABULARY. 
Tralum m. dream. Meißen, m tearing, v.a. bo tear 
Knabe, m. boy Haupt, n. head, chief 
nieder, down, nether Glied, n. limb 
Schlaf, m. sli fragen, to ask 
Kammer, m. chamber = fehlen, to ай, miss, fail, lack 
alfo, so wer, in ive pronoun, who 
bitterlich, bitter zu Leide thun, to do harm 
hell, clear, bright ` aufthun, to open 
Wange, f. check Mund, w. mouth 
laufen, to run vorher, before 
treten, to ste} к, pef 
кешу nic, prot 
meinen, To think, to mean weiß, white 
| сё fel, there was Schaf л. shed 
begegnen, to meet lecken, to lik 
‚groß, great, larga, big figen, to st 
Uebel, u. evil ‚ш, among, under 
oder, or د‎ inm, Dative of fe to them, 
es ſei, it was, ib were them 
krank, sick it m. shepherd 
empfinden, to fedl, Stab, m. stall 
heſtig, violent fort, away, forth 
Schmerz m. pain wijfen, to know 


ſchmerzen to pain, smart wo, where 


> 
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tt, he berathſchlagen, to consult 
tiefer, tiefe, vieſes, this ernftlich, seriously 

merken, to perceive, to notice ſuchen, to leok for, to seck 
Noth, f. distress, need „Lamm, n. lamb. 

geweſen war, had been ftellen, to place, to put 
heimlich, secretly erfreut, rejoiced 

wir, we herzen, to cares& 

Seufzer, m. sigh ausſehen, to.look, — out 
Unmuth, m. gloom ilf, eleven. 

sít, often. x z begehren, to demand 


wünfchen, to wish, -n. wishi Genügſamkeit, f. contentment 
verlangen to demand, — m. long- genug, enoug 


ing, demand beſcheiden, modest 
gleichen, to resemblo Breube, f. ji 
gleich, alike — wenig, Їй 
immer, always ahnlich, like, resembling. 


` LESSONS IN GEOLOGY.—No. XXXVI. 
By Tuomas W. Jenxyy, D. D., F.R.G.S., F. G. S., Kc. 
CHAPTER III. 
ON THE INFLUENOR OF ATMOSPHERIC AGENTS ON THE 
EARTH'S CRUST, ^ 


и SECTION Y. 
ON THE ACTION OF FROST IN THE DISINTEGRATION ОР ROCKS. 


ж 
You have already been made acquainted with the chemical 
and mechanical action of water upon rocks. It acts chemically 


mountain cliffs under the slow powers of the chemistry of 
nature, 

This debris, or the accumulation of fallen fragments, generally 
collects at the base of precipices and grows up in the form of 
a triangular heap, with one side of it resting on the face of the 
rock from which it has crumbled, 

The term Talus is borrowed from the language of fortification, 
In fortresses, some of the walls are built flat within, but with 
a gradual slope outwards, for the sake of giving them greater 
strength, It is this piece of sloping masonry that is called by 
military engineers a Talus, It is because the heap of ruined 
fragments, that have fallen from arock, slopes mr from the 
face ofa steep cliff that itis called a Talus. Examples of such 
a Talus of Debris are usually most striking along the mural 
faces of trap-cliffs, as represented in fig. 78. 


Fig. 78. 


by er nig the cementing substances of rocks, and in this 
manner rendering their mass loose and porous. It acts 
mechanically in two ways : first, it insinuates itself between 
the particles of the rock, and forces them asunder ; secondly, 
when it is frozen in the interstices of the mass, its expansion 
in freezing, not onl ee small grains on the surface, but 
it shivers the rock into. fragments, which often, by their 
own gravity, fall into a lower level, 

During wet weather, whether from rain or melted snow, 
water, in a liquid state, enters between the particles of surface 
rocks, and penetrates also into the deeper and larger fissures 
of eragged precipices, When the heat of the atm, here is 
below 32° of Fahrenh heit’s thermometer, the infiltrate water, 
in the rock begins to freeze, and, in freezing, expands, 
assumes a, larger volume, and becomes solid, This expansion 
of the water 16 feparatëd the superficial particles of the 
rock from each other, and shatters ger masses into falling 
fragments, which either settle at the foot of the cliff, or are 
strewn on the sides of the mountain, 

"While the water within these crevices was frozen, the ice 
formed a kind of cement for the intercalated fragments ; but 
when the increased temperature of the atmosphere melts that 
ушен ice, the rugged masses crumble and fall in ruinous 

caps, ` « x 
is disintegrating action of frost seems well understood by 
farmers and ed of quarries, ers welcome 
frost as the agent that 0 
ploughed furrows. Men who labour in quarries of tones 
and slates expose their massive slabs to the action frost, 
for the purpose of having them split into thinner lamina- 
tions, X 

The results of the operations of frost upon mountain masses 
are chiefly seen in those extensive accumulations of ап 


the foot of precipitous rocks, This accumulation of stones and 
blocks rises, sometimes, to a considerable height on the face of 
the cliff. In other cases, though not frequently, the mass of 
ruined fragments reaches up to the very top of the ledge of 
rock or mountain, and forms a regular slope from the summit 
to the base at an angle of nearly forty degrees, In this case, 
no further addition is made to the heap. 

_ The name which geologists, give to such shattered materials 
is Dennis [pron, Debree]; but the accumulation of such 
fragments on the side of a cliff is called Talus. 

: 3 a French word that c t3 wreck, the shatter- 
ing, or the waste о! ' tl . The word is very appropriat 
employed by Sele Iis viis Aas 


® 


is to pulverize the heavy clods of their | telian. 


gular|nometer, however, teaches geology m 
fragments, which are found fallen and scattered, or heaped, at 


A Talus at the Base ofa Cif. 


These accumulations of débris at the base of rocks have been 
sometimes regarded as a geological chronometer, The for- 
mation of these taluses by Trost and weathering prove that the 


long ago have been completed and ЕЕ Such a chro- 
lesty; for the talus 
gives no clue to the time when the disintegration commenced. 
The disintegration produced by frost and other atmospheric 
agents may be, in any single year, comparatively trifling, But, 
as the operations are repeated from year to year, and extended 
over a wide area of the earth’s surface, frost becomes, in fact, 
one of the most effective agents in nature for levelling islands 
and continents, The action is slow, but it is regular arid per- 
manent, 
Sometimes, in rocky districts, especially in tho stupendous 
mountains of South America, enormous blocks and hugo masses 
Of rocks, shattered by frost, slide down into the yalleys like 


te the wrecks and wastes of | 


thundering avalanches, At the base of these stupendous cliffs 
the talus of shivered ents rises to the extraordinary height 
of two thousand feet, Hore they rest against the side of “ the 
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werlasting hills, a monument of the action of water and gas, 
heat and frost, for hundreds of centuries. 

These huge accumulations, vastas they are, are only a visible 
indexto the power and the extent of this and of kindred de- 


either in a lake or in the ocean, 
In some rocky districts there are, amid stupendous moun: 


Fig. 79. 


The Freezing of a Cascade in the Alps. 


v h they only represent a small amount | extraordinary manner, by myriads of great loose blocks and 
pope s а 157 he temperature of the | angular fragments, Mr. Charles Darwin, in his 4 Naturalist 8 
Hor here. A large quantity of the mass of materials crum- | Journal,” describes such a valley in the Falkland Islands, The 
tied dos "has been swept off by rain, and carried away by | fragments consist of quartz rof, and the vast mass forms what 


6 


running water, to be deposited where the stream itself may rest, 


tains, extensive valleys, the bottom of which is covered in an 


234 ^ 
the inhabitants call “streams of stones.“ These blocks were 
not waterworn or rounded, but only have their angles a little 
lunted, Some of these fragments are, in size, from one or 
two feet to ten in diameter, others are twenty times as much, 

The fragments in this valley do not lie in scattered and 
irregular heaps, but are spread out horizontally along the valley 
like sheets or streams of débris, How thick this bed of 
wrecked rocks may be, it is impossible to ascertain; but the 
* trickling of a small,streamlet can be heard through the stones 
at the depth of many feet below the surface. The actual depth 
must be great, for the running water must haye filled the 
crevices between the nethermost fragments, long ago, with 

sand derived from the abrasion of thestones at a higher level, 
"The breadth of this debris varies from a few hundred feet to 
a mile. This breadth is constantly being diminished by the 
growth and the spread of a pay soil, which is regularly en- 
eroaching on each border, and even forms small islets of turf, 
or oases of vegetation, where a few fragments of block lie'suf- 
ficiently near to each other, In a valley to the south of 
Berkeley Sound, Mr. Darwin айй his companions found it 
necessary to cross an uninterruped band of these shivered stones, 
ki I from one pointed stone to another, to the extent 

° a mile. Šit . 

The smallness of the slope or inclination in these streams of 
stones, is one of the most ri ible circumstances connected 
with them. On the hill sides they may be seen sloping at an 
angle of ten degrees with the horizon. But in some of the 
level broad-bottomed valleys, the slant is only just eriougk to. 
be perceptible. 4 "n 

In some places; a continuous “stream” of these shivered 
fragments may be followed up the course of a valley, and may 
be traced up even to the crest of tle mountain, Oa the top of 

‚ these creats there ате vast blocks, larger than many a cottage, 
that have allt earance of having been arrested in their 
course, The whole aspect of this “stream of stones,“ suggests 
the idea that all these fragments must have travelled from the 
head of the valley, as a river of water would have done, 
Instead of this, it seems п robable, that they have all been 

hurled from the nearest,slopes, and that since those periods, 
they have been, by some vibr ‘movement of an r ач 
but a movement of EUM force, levelled into their present 

Zum of a continuous sheet, " 

e disintegration: produced in the elevated peaks of Alpine 
mountains, by changes of temperature, and b; Э the С 
power of freezing water, must bé immense, fa Chili, South 
America, there is à mountain, six thousand four hundred feet 


high, called the Bell of Quillota.. Its summit is covered by a; 
rough mass of green-stone, ‘The whole mass is riven and) 


shattered into massive blocks and rugged fragments, Many 


of the sides of these blocks exhibited. surfaces of evory degree 


of freshness, some'as if they had been cracked the day before, 
On the surfaces of others, lichens app ; 


forming, and others as if they had been long attached. 


asif they had been 
tion thousands of ages agi 
four thousand feet. Near 
places, in columnar cliffs 


cliffs, The 
near the top, among which patches o snow continue fora long 


waterfalls, 8 
ш, the whole volume of such caseades is 

tete] 
pow resented in fig. 79. 

The of these masses of ice, combined with the chemi- 
cal act intercalated moisture now frozen, must exert a 
powerful aetion for 


y ct the disintegration of ee ledges of rock on 
which they res the warmer weather breaks up these 
beds of ice, it cau m to moye with an abrading force'over 
the surface of the ledge, hy down with violence against 
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the soil on the bed below; or speeds them to lower levels on the 
[swollen waters of the stream. The angular masses, as they 
glide over stones, or dash against projecting rocks, will greatly 
multiply and extend their destructive operations. 

From the description which this lesson has given of a talus, 
you are not to infer that the débris of rocky mountains are 
always found in the form of rugged and naked stones, and 
heaps of rude blocks, Wherever either primitive rocks, or 
broken strata, present their edges in abrupt surfaces, this gene- 
rally results from the circumstance that fragments of such 
mountains have fallen down by rolling upon each other, Such 
falls take place every spring, and perhaps after every rain- 
storm, but especially after every thaw, The fragments in their 
fall, form, as we Haye described, taluses of greater or less ele- 


eared, some as if just 


yation, according us the broken and crumbled masses which 
have fallen are more or less abundant. It is, in fact, by these 
taluses that the sloping sides of the valleys are formed in all 
elevated and mountaimousregions, In the course of ages they 
become covered with vegetation, and may form good soil and 
fertile meadows ; other portions of them may be studded with 
‘cheerful villages and populous towns; but both soil and towns 


rest upon a talus of ruined rocks, 


LESSONS IN LATIN.—No. LXI. 
EU. s Br Јонх R. Bzanp, DD. 


| COLLOCATION OF WORDS, . 

, ^ IDIOM, | Ee 

Br the collocation (cum and locus) of is meant the way 
or order in which words are Vidas or st in relation to each 
other. That order may be determined, or, if not determined, 
may be affected by three causes; frst, the sequence of ideas; 
secondly, the grammatical’ constr 5, thirdly, the laws ot 
euphony (Greek, eu, well; and phong; eoíce, or pleasing sound). 
То a greater or less degree, and in vary portions, these 
three causes operate’ on an ges ; Since a 
regard to the order of ideas; a to tie requirements of 
grammar, and а regard to tlie laws of sound, areuniversal prin- 
ciples of cultivated speech, Iu one Ian however, con- 
struction may predominate over the sequence of thought; in 
another the sequence of thought muy preyail more than the 
tes of construction. This position is exemplified in the 


itself, in some‏ یی P‏ ا 
hattered basaltic blocks ure‏ 


Let us now put the sentence given above into Latin, 
Johannes Jacobo librum dedit; 
1 6 34 2 


John (o James” a book gate. 


Here there is no doubt that John is the sudject and James one 
Of the otjzcts to the verb dedit, for such they appear to be by 
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their form. Equally clear is it, that 2007 is the direct object to 
the verb dedit, for it is in the accusative case, The inflections 
then of these three nouns clearly indicate their relations. 
Consequently, so far as the sense is concerned, their position is 
of small moment. Eus obvious is it that Johannes and 
dedit, the subject and the verb, go together. Consequently you 
gain а latitude as to, thei: tion. Now the Romans were 
fond of throwing the verb to the end; to the end, then, the 
verb may be thrown without any detriment to the sense, By 
this arrangement, a sentence is seen to be, as it was ‘originally 
called, a period, or circle, the thought is enclosed within itself Я 
of the two principal wordsin а sentence, namely the subject and 
the verb, the one opens the other closes the period, and so the 
beginning and the end unite to make a complete whole, As 
now the sense is to a great extent independent of the colloca- 
tion, во you may vary the relative position of the words; thus 


1, Jacobo Johannes librum dedit ; 
2. Inoobo Johannes dedit librum ; 
3. Johannes librum Jacobo dedit, o. 

These variations, However, are not capriciously produced. 
That regard to the order of the thoughts, which is the prevail- 
ing law in Latin collocation, determines the changes for the 
most part, though euphony also as its rights. Thus if you 
wanted to make it clear that it was to James and not to Thomas 
that John gave the book, you would employ the arrangement, 
number 1. But if you wished to declare that it was a book and 
not a coat that Jolm gave to James, then you would give: prefer- 
ence tothe form, number 2, or you might set forth the fact 
with still more emphasis by this arrangement. Я 

Librum Johannes Jacobo dedit, 

A great deal of what we in English do by accent and intona- 
ton, the ancient Romans did by position. According to their 
general usage, there were two 1 of chief emphasis, the 
the end of the sentence. The first word is the 
most emphatic, the Zast word is second in emphasis. Hence you 
must put your most important word first, and the word next 
in importance Zast, The middle of a sentence is the place of 
least emphasis. 

"These are general 8 These general TERGUM were 
more or less modified by a regard to euphony, And usages, 
the origin of which cannot be always traced, exert a control- 
ling power of a general kind, Usage in a measure varies with 
individuals, being greater in this author and less in that. It 
also varies in the same person with states of mind; and an 
arrangement sometimes has no other explanation than that 
such was the order in which the thoughts and the feelings of'a 
speaker or a writer stood at the moment. 

"To these general observations may be НЧЫ опе or two 
articular, ol servances, I have spoken of the proneness of the 
Romans to throw the verb to the end of the sentence; the 

verb may, however, be placed at tlie beginning, by the sense, 
by the sound, or by usage; e. g., 

Quaeritur an is qui profuit nobis, si ea nocuit, nos debito solverit; 

Tiis inquired whether he who did us و‎ set us. free rom obligation by 
nfterwards injuring us, 

Usage formed several combinations which are never or 
rarely departed from; as, Civis Romanus (not Romanus Civis); 
senatus populusque Romanus; Pontifex Maximus; J upiter 
optimus maximus; Dii immortales; Dii deaeque; huc atque 
illuc; &e, 

difference of sense may be produced by change of place ; 
thus, Alexander Magnus is Alexander the Great, but magnus 
Alexander is Alexander who is really great, whether the famous 
vu of Macedon or not. 

he object generally comes before the verb, 
he writes a book, 

Of two nouns, or a noun and an adjective depending on each 
other, the governing word follows the governed; ав reipublicae est 
peritus, hers a good politician; again, 

Prudentia est rerum expetendarum endarumque sclentia ; 

Frudenceis the Imo 00 of objects S pene tò be'slamned, 

Related or contrasted words are put by the Romans so as to 
bring out their bearing on each other to the best advantage ; 


0: 8n " т 
x! Quod non dedit fortuna non eripit; 


beginning and 


as librum scribit, 
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Regard to emphasis may produce so: complete an inversion 
as to make the sentence unintelligible, if construed into English 
according to its Latin order; e, Bey 7 : 

Provocantibus ad proelium responsum Romanus nemo reddebat; 

То them. challenging. to battle reply Roman no returned; that's, mo. 
Roman returned a reply to then challenging to battle, 


In sentences that contain a noun with its adjective governing 
another noun, the governed noun is plaed between the governing 
noun and its adjective; e. g, 5 

Admirabilis benevolentiae. magnitudo: м, 
The admirable greatness of benevolence. 
80 with other governed words; e. g., 
Brevissimus in Britanniam trajectus ; 
The shortest passage to England. 1 

"Words connected in sense and grammar are separated by 

euphony; e. g., М, . 
Admirabilis exardesoit benevolentiae. magnitudo; 
An admirable greatness af benevolence bursts fort. 

When I speak of euphony I mean that which was euphonic 
(well-sounding) to Roman ears, Alliteration, or the succession 
of words beginning with the same letter, is avoided: by good 
English writers, but instances may be found of evidently 
designed alliteration in the best Roman classics, Nor was it 
always possible for a Latin writer to avoid collocations, which 
to us, at least, are anything but harmonious, such as the 
recurrence of words ending in wm, in is, in orum; to which the 


What fortune gives not, tf takes not aay. 


= 


lengua e is very liable; as nullis satés certis mandatis, 
е е avoid ending a long sentence with a monosylla- 
ble, or placing a short word immediately after a long one, 
influenced in these and similar inps by laws of . 
mon to all languages. Let the student read the two wing 
sentences and say which of the two sounds the better; in 
the second, vicit is taken from the usual place of the verb at 
the end of the sentence, and placed between words intimately 
connected in form and in import; the sentence is improved by 
the change; 

1. Cesar Gallos fortissimos et omni rerum copii abundantes vicit, 

2. Cæsar Gallos volt fortissimos et omni rerum copiü abundantes. 

Casar conquered the Gaule, being very brace and abounding in all things, 

The verbs inquit, opinor, quaeso, szero, censeo, &e,, are inter- 
posed in the course of the sentence, and not place at either 
the commencement or the termination, 5 

Nouns in the vocative are also generally interposed, 


Those prepositions, whose usual place is before their пошле, 
are sometimes, especially in poetry, placed after or between the 
noun and its adjective. I finally warn the student that in all 
things, and especially in idiomatic-usages, he must read and 
meditate the classity themselves with the utmost care. Tho 
practice of double translation would afford great aid, Selectan 
easy passage of Cicero's; translate it into English, as nearly os 

ossible, word for word; to-morrow, put your sen to 
Жап, and then, comparing your Latin with Cicero's Latin, 
correct the former by the latter, taking it for granted that you 
are wrong when you differ from him. "The steady and constant 
pursuit of this practice would in due time suffice to make you 
а good Latin scholar. N 


Exrnciszs—LATIN-ENGLISH: 


Jugurtha vestris jussisobedienserit; i j 
Numa Pompilius rex creatus est; Tyrii 1 ant num major 
Neptuno esset Alexander ; vidimuseos ardentes tum cupiditate tum 
metu; homini pecuniam dono dedit; civem proditionis accusavit ; 
corporis dolorem animo judicamus, animi morbum corpore non sen~ 
timus; vita ejus insidiarum est plena ; Flaccus ex Asi in Mace- 
doniam intravit; certum est viverehominem qui spiratet spirare qui 
vivit; poeta peceat quum probam orationem affingitimprobo ; Zeno 
naturalem legem divinam esse censet; omnium: animantium for- 
mam vineit hominis figura; rerum copia. verborum. mm gignit; 
necessitatis inventa antiquiora sunt quum voluptatis; doloris medi. 
cinam a philosophis peto; concordiá parvae res crescunt, discordi& 
maximae dilabuntur; et. secundas res splendidiores facit amicitia, 
et adversasleviores; est hominum naturae, quam sequi debemus, 
maxime inimica erudelitas; reliqua vitae Instituta te docebo, 


^e Ж ENGLISH-LATIN. 
He said a word te me; to thee? no, to my fathers: to 


e 
he said a word; one word оббо, two words, he said 


tomy 


9* 


father two words; was it mot to thy sister he spoke ; no, it was to 


ife he ke; to в useful js better than to 

a ore the * within the memory of 

man ; Cicero declares that he always began to speak with fear; 

alone is enough for a happy life (ad beate vivendum); are 

riches enough for a happy life ? proceed, pupils, said the master, 
and learn very many S. 


LESSONS IN ALGEBRA.—No. V. 


from the principles explained in our last lesson we derive the 
following general rule for Multiplication :— 
89, Russ, —Multiply the leiters.and co-efficients of each term 
со-еўїсіепіз of each term in 
the product, the sign 
produce +, and unlik 
з lastly, 


EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE, 
Ans, IC. 4. x’ and а", Ans, g, 
5. a^ and z^, Ans. x^. 
6, 4 and а5/2, 


THE, 7 
+ ER ШОН YabX 4X2 into 5my—l14-A. Ans, Habmıy—Sabr 
13. Multiply (a-) c into 42x3X5Xd. Aus, 1680adhx 
—24 A 

14. Multiply (625—14--1)X2 into (8--42—1)xd. Ans. 90204 
анну амархан Н ) 


baw Nr-t-Sdr, 
15. ly 3ay--y—4--À into (d. А-у). Aus. Зайл 
Cip вауу UMP RN Y Mr e E Ld 


10 Malay! Gas HA d) Inte erem. Ans, баз 
mene tnis ADF Eua i Gaz kd. 

17. Required the continual product of . a—b 
У a a 


Ans. l6zt—y*. 


20. Multiply a-b into a-b into a+, Ans. a-}3a%-}-3ab*-0", 
21. Maier e into I, Ans. 21. 
Gb into 3. Ans. 210 


22, Мынд 4(@-4y) into. За into 
23, Multiply 3(а--4--е--й) into zyz. Ans, Sarya FFs 
7 i 


24. ultip into z—y. Aus. r . 
25. Male aaa— into aaa+bbb, Ans. aaaaaa— Db, 
a MAY e abe. Se GE 
G tiply yyy —ayy- aaa into ya. Ans. yyyy—aaza, 
28, Multiply 40 4.200 int, 3a 4b, Ans A5aa BOW: 
adi Multiply Za ) X4 into a+. Ans. 12222-1988g-4- 2al 
2aby. 
30. Multiply зене gos into aD into a-+b. Ans, аааа-{-1ааа5 
Ca Aa- EB. 
31, Find the product of z—222--32* and 42*--025—62?, 
д Ans. pr ri tay ia 
32. Find the product of 55—75*—8y--3y^--y and 7y—8. 
í o 382 — 80y de 
33. Find the product of à/—24^--3 and a'+2a—3. Ans, «^ 
— 20-4 2at—4a%-} Ga! vent : 
34. Find the product of vi—4as:--6a*v?— 
+ А. v Tavê + 214525 — 356 + 35ato1—21a'v? 


the product of 2°—a%e-}20° and а2—ал--2а%. Ans, #3 


3 a. 
the continual produet of 2—1, 2-12, 2-44, and 2—5. 
27; Mul у te tt, eier А 

37. — LÀ a ns, 
Bess - Lk 


86. 


J 


е | receive 4 of 48 apples ; but} 
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38. Multiply ee by I-. Ans. 1 
‚ Multiply 1 atta’ by Iapa apais, 
39, у 1 N A eil A Ls at 


й elo. 
40. Multiply а--25--с by a—e. Ans. 424-240—250—с?. 
41. Find the continual product of zy—1, z2—1, and yz—1. 
Ans, 2 f — a/ 2—1. 
42. Find the continual conduct of z*. Yes, and Hay, 


‘Ans, дау e aet уза proh og ts 
43. Multiply ША DM ETE s eap 
+e—3abe. ч Д 
DIVISION, 


Алат. 90.—Ex. 1. A man divided 48x apples among 6 boys. 
How many did each receive ? 1 
Here, if 6 boys receive 48x spples, it is manifest that 1 boy will 

of 482—8. apples; for 482--0—8., 
Whence 82 apples is the answer, 

Ex, 2. If J hats cost 24a shillings, what will 1 hat cost? 

Here, reasoning as before, 1 hat will cost { of 24a shillings, but 
24a-—8—3a; therefore За shillings is the answer. 

The process followed in these examples is called Divisio. Ft 
consists in finding how many times one quantity contains anothers 
and is the reverse of multiplication, The quantity to be divided is 
called the dividend; the given factor, the divisor ; and that which 
is required, the quotient, 

91. Division therefore is finding a quotient, which multiplied 
into the divisor will produce the dividend, As the product of the 
divisor and quotient is equal to the dividend, the quotient may be 
found, by resolving the dividend into two such factors, that one of 
them shall be the divisor, The other will, of course, be the quo- 
tient, : » 

Suppose, for instance, that «dd is to be divided by a. The factors 
a and bd will produce the dividend. The first of these, being a 
divisor, may be set aside as the one factor, The other factor is the 
quotient, = Е 

92. When the divisor therefore is found аз a factor in (he divi- 
dend, the division is performed by cancelling this factor. 

Ex. 1. Divide ca by e Ans.z, 2. Divide ал ui 4, 

3. Divide drz by dr. Ans z. 4. Divide hmy b 

5. Divide dh by dy. Ans, hr. 6. Divide abed by û, Ans, acd. 

7. Divide абау by az. Ans. by. 

93. Proor.—Multiply the divisor and the quotient together, and 
the product will be equal to the dividend, if the work is right, 

Thus ar--a gives the quotient æ. Proof, Here Xa gives the 
dividend az. » 

94. Ifa letter is repeated in the dividend, care must be taken 
that the factor which is rejected be only equal to the divisor. 

8. Divide aab by a. Ans. ab, 9. Divide bbx by b, Aus. ^v. 

10. Divide «zdddz by ad. Ans. addz. A 
^ ivide aammyy by amy, Ans. amy. 

12. Divide auarızh by aazr, Ans. az. 

13. Divide yyy by yy. Ans. y. 

In euch instances as the preceding, itis obvious that we aro not 
to reject erery letter in the dividend which is the same with one in 
the divisor. 

95. If the dividend consists of алу factors whatever, expunging 
one of them is dividing by that factor. * 


Ans. Л. 


14. Dividea by a. Ans. ó--d. 
15. Divide а by . Ans. a. 
16. Divide (24-2) (04-9) by Fr. Ans. cd, 


17. Divide (b--y) X (d—h)a by d. Ans. у). 

96. If there are numeral co-«fleients prefixed letters, Che 
ke of the dividend must be divided by the co-epicionts of 
the divisor, 


4o%-tat and —3as 2 


18. Divide Gad by 25. Ans, За, 
19. Divide 16% / by ddr. Ans. dy. 
20. Divide 25dÀr by dh. Ans. 25r. 
. Divide 12:y by 3. Ans. 4zy. 

22. Divide 34drz by 34. Ans. dur. 

23. Divide 204m by m, Ans. 204. 

97. When a simple factor is multiplied into a compound one, 
the former enters into every term of the latter. (Art. 16.) Thus 
a into 04-4, is ай-һай. Such a product is easily resolved again 
into its original factors. Thus aó--ad—a X (54-4). 

25. Resolve a5-l-ac--aÀ into its factors. ~, 
Here ab-rac-tah=ax (0-Р); Ans. 


у hin, Ans y. 9 
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26. What are the factors of amh--amx--amy? „. Ans. am(h 


toby), 
nam nre the factors of 4ad4-8ah--12am+-day? Ans. 4a(d 
т-у). 

In these examples, if the whole quantity be divided by опе of 
2s factors, aceording to Art, 95, the quotient will be the other 
factor. 

28. Divide (ab--ad by a. 

Here ab4-ad— . Ans. 

29. Divide ab--ad by 24-4. 

Неге (ай) (bd), Aus. 

» Hence, if the divisor is contained in every term of a compound 
dividend, ¢ must be cancelled in each. 

30. Divide ab Ea by а. Ans. ö ge, 

32. Divide bdi-tbdy by 0. Aus, day. 

32. Divide aah--ay by а. Ans, ah--y, 

33, Divide dr; by dæ, Aus. „U. 

34, Divide 620--12ac by За. ^ Ans, 204-40. 


35. Divide 10dry-I-167 by 2d. Ans. бғу--8. 

36. Divide 1247--8 by 4, Ans, prid fe 

37. Divide 35dm-Fl4dz by Td, Ans. ӧт-22. 

98. On the other hand, if a compound expression containing any 
Factor in every term, be divided by the other quantities connected, by 
their signs, the quotient will be that factor. See Art. 97, 


38. Divide byb-Fcd-h. Ans. a. 
39. Divide am iy by M- -N. Ans. am, 
40. Divide 425-]-Bay by 49у) Ans. 44. 
41, Divi . Ans. dh. 


by 
99, In division, as wellas in multiplication, the caution must be 
observed, not to confound terms with factors, (Art, 77.) 

42. Nab (aac) ) by a. 
Here (ab--ac) — pst by Art, 97. 
43, Divide (ab ac) by а, T 
„ 

at is the quo 0 в)? өй 2 
45, What is the quotient of pride eat Ап ? Ans, 2 
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LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS, &p. (continued from page 222), 


Infinitive. | Participles. | Indicative. | Imperfect, | Past Deäntte.| Future. Conditional. | ‘Imperative. | Subjunctive. |; Imperfect. 
Pounvom, fse pourvoyantje me pour-|je me pour- |е me pourvusje me pour- [je me pour- je me pour- (je me pour- 
675 3.10 pro- pour vu, f. e. [vois [voyais] [voirai [voirais|pourvois-toi * [vole [vusse 
Povuvorn, 3, toſpouvant je puis je pouvais je pus ү je pourrai je pourrais E je puisse je pusse 
be able. pu tu peux tu pouvais tu pus tu pourras ёи pourrais ſtu puisses tu pusses 
aux, avoir m lil peut il pouvait il put il pourra il pourrait il puisse püt 
irregular, n. pouvons jn. pouvions ju. püm-& n. pourrons |n. pourrions п. puissions |n. pussions 
ү. pouvez v. pouviez v. pütes v. pourrez ү. pourriez |v, puissiez v. pusslez 
. ils peuvent ils pouvaient ils purent ils pourront |ils pourraient ls puissent fils pussent 
потік, 4. (o|prédisant е prédis e prédisais |је prédis je prédirai e prédiraia je prödise disse 
predict prédit, f. e. |see CONTRE- prédis 
DIRE 
PRENDRE, 4.|prenant je prends je prenais fje pris je prendrai е prendrais А je prenne prisses 
to take, pris, f. e. їп prends tu prenais tu pris tu prendras |tu prendrais |prends tu prennes |tu prisses 
aux, avoir il prend il prenait il prit. il prendra il prendrait |9. prenne il prenne i1 prit 
irregular, .prenons In. prenions ` |n. primes п. prendrons |n. prendrions |prenons n. prenions |n. prissions 
v. prenez v. preniez y. prites v. prendrez . prendriez |prenez v. preniez v. prissiez 
ils prennent fils prenaient fils prirent ils prendront ils prendraient|q. prennent {йв prennent ` fils prissent 
Presomek, 4,|preserivant prescris je prescriyais |је prescrivis |је presorirai je pi prescrive presorivisse 
to prescribe |presorit, , e. ÉCRIRE prescris 
PRESSENTIR, |pressentant  |je pressens |je pressentais [e pressentis [је ed] ie and presseng je pressento је pressentisse 
2. to foresee  |pressenti, f, e. |see SENTIR. [rais] N, 
Prevaroır,3.lprevalant e prévaux |je prévalais je prévalus [je prévaudrai [je prévaudrais| _ je prévale je pr&valusse 
to prevail _ |prévalu see VALOIR. prévaux 
PRÉVENIR, 2.|prévenant e préviens је prévenais [je prévins je préviendrailje prévien- je prévienne [je prévinsse 
to prevent prévenu, . |see TENIR {drais| préviens Mias 
Pnévorm, 3. prévoyant je prévois je prévoyais e prévis eprévoirai |je pr&voirais je prévoie je prövisse 
to foresee prévuf. e, [like voin like VOIR like voin like pounyorn like тоокуотн| prévols like vor like voin 
PRODUIRE, 4.|produisant je produis je produisais [je produisis |je produirai [je produirais je produise je produisisse 
to produce produit, f. e. CONDUIRE produis 
PROJETER, 1.|projetant e projette je projetais Је projetai jeprojetterai |je projetterais je projette je projetasse 
to project projeté, f: e. SETER 49, (4) projette 
PROMETTRE, |promettant lje promets je promettais |je promis e promettrai Je promettrai: e prometto. је promisse 
4. to promise promis, f. e. |see METTRE promets 
Promouvoir, promouvant Је promeus je promouvais e promus je promonvrai [je promou- je promeuve |je promusse 
3. to promote |promu, f, e. see MOUVOIR f [vrais|promeus 
PROSORIRE, 4. proserivaut је pro:eris |је proserivais je proscrivis [je prosorirai je proscrirais je proserive lje proserivisse 
to proscribe prosorit, f. e. |зее ÉCRIRE proseris 
PROVENIR, 2.|provenant proviens je provennis |је provins je proviendrailje provien- provienne provinsse 
to proceed — |provenu, f. e. [draielproviens 
Quénim, to only usedi - 4 
fetch theinfinitivelexcept in thelcomposition other verbs 
RRS 4.|rabattant. je rabats ierabattais [је rabattis je rabattrai |jerabattrais je rabatte je rabattisse 
to abate rabattu, f. e. BATTRE г: 
BACHETER, 1.|rachetant e rachète je rachetais [je rachetai [је rachèterai Је rachtterais je rachète je rachetasse 
to buy again |racheté, f. e. pes ACHETER | $ 49, (5.) rachète 
RAPPELER, 1.|rappelant rappelle je rappeluis rappelai е rapellerai ıpellerais |. je rappelle je rappelasse 
to recall. — |rappelé, f. e. APPELER | $49, (4) | rappelle * 
RAPPRENDRE,|rapprenant rapprends |је rapprenais je rappris je rapprendrai je rappren- je rapprenne je rapprisse 
4. to tarn rappris, f. e. [drais pppd 
again, ^ А 
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XE S List of Irregular Verbs, Se., continued. k 
Past Definite] Future. Conditions). | Imperative, | Subjunctive. | imperfect 
Э =| r— 


again 
REBATIRE, 4.|rebattant, 


je ratteindrai [je ratteindral: je ratteignisse 


ratteins 


j je rebattis je rebattrai jie rebattrais je rebattisse 
to beat again. |rebattu, I. e. ge rebats 
RECONDUIRE, |reconduisant jerecondhisis је reconduirai |је recondu!- ^ 
[rais|reconduis [isse 
d jereconnus [је reconnsi- је гесоппаї. [reconnais je reconnusee 
4.to i; Ы [trai [trais 
je reconquis [je reconquer- lje reconquer- 
a E [rai] * [rai»|reconquiers 
again i 
ReEconsTav- |reconstruisant| jo reconstruisjje reconstrui- [je reconstrui- lje reconstrui- fe reconstrul- | Је reoonstru- je reconstruf- 
IRE, 4. fo re-|ccoonstruit, f.elsee coNDUfRE| [sis [rai [rais recóhstruls [ise [sise 
construct. 
RECOUDRE, 4, |reconsant je recousis ſie recoudrai [je recoudrais е reconse jo recousisse 
to sew again|recousu, f. e. recouds ` 
Recourm, 2,|recourant je recourus le recourrai je recourrais Је recoure le recourusso 
to have re- recours 
course 
RECOUVRIR,2,jrecouyrant lerecouvris [jerecouvrirai [je recouvrirais le recouvre — [je recouvrisse 
to cover again|reconvert, f. e. see recouvre 
RECUEILLIR, 2|recueillant je recueill'a [je recueilleral he- reeuellle- [je recucitle lie recueillisse 
[raisjrecueille » h 
je redig 9 — je rcdirai je redirala Je redise je redisse 
redis 
je réduisis je réduirai je réduirais je rédulse réduisisse 
réduis 
je refls je reforal je referals je refasse Je refisse 
геГайз 
je rejoiguis je rejoindrai [je rejoindrais Jerejolgne |jerejoignisse 
Е mjoins 
je relus le relirai rolirais jo religo е relusse 
relis 
je reluisis je relu ral relulrais je reluiso в reluisisse 
reluis 
| je remis je remettrai remettrals je remette . e remisse 
emis, / e. mets 
remoulant je remoudrai lje renondrais je remoule remoulusee 
remouds 
je renaitrai renaitrais je renaisse renaquisse 
enais 
je Fendormirailje rehdormi- Је rendorme |jerendormsve 
[rais rendors l 
e rentrairal je rentrairais е rentraie 
rentrais 
е renyoyais е renverrai {е renverrais je renyois. |Jerenvoyasse. 
G send back AT jrenvoie р v 
EPAÍTRE, 4. je repus je repaitrai je repaitrais e repaisse je repusse 
to feed pai | р repais &c. 
REPARTIR, 2. je repartis Tepartirai (je repartirais je reparte je repartisse 
to set off again| repars 
REPEINDRE, 4) je repeignis repeindrai je repeindra's ?repeigne је repeignisse 
to paint again г [ epelus 1 


FABLES, 


LE PALAIS DE LA RENOMMEE. 


Aux extrémités du monde, sous le pôle, dont [S. 30. 8.] l'intré- 
pride Cook mesura la citconférence à travers les vents et les 
tempêtes; au milieu de terres australes qu'une barrière de glace 
dérobe à la curiosité des hommes, s'élève [$49, (6)] une montagne 

surpasse en hauteur les sommets les plus élevés des Andes dans 

Nouveau-Monde, ou du Thibet dans l'antique Asie. А 

cette montagne est báti un palais, ouvrage des puissances 
: falas a mille porti Hes Miran los moindres bruits 
dr) i les domes de cet édifice, dont le silence. 
leseuil. — 4 
rent est une voûte tournse en spirale comme 
Sorte que tous les sons qui pénètrent dans 
fet du génie de l'architecte. 
dens зе trouvent [S. 35. 2.] fausse. 
eur s'enfle et gronde en | 
du tonnerre, tandis que les 


ә 


roulements de la foudre expirent en passant par les routes sinueuses 
{8. 11.5.) destinées aux faibles bruits, 

C'est 1а que, l'oreille placée à l'onverture de cet immense écho, est 
assis sur un tróne retentissant, un démom, la renommée. Cette 
puissante fille de Satan et de Porgueil, naquit (nattre, 4. 29. autrefois 
Pourannoncerlé mal, Avant le jour où Lucifer leva ['étendard 
contre le Tout-Puissant, la renommée était inconnue, Si un monde 
venait à s'animer ou à s'éteindre ; si Y'Eternel avait tiré un univers ' 
du néant, ou replongé un de ses ouvrages dans le chaos; s'il avait 
jeté un soleil dans l'espace, créé un nouvel ordre de séraphins, essayé 
I$ 49, 2.] la bonté d'une lumière, toutes ces choses étaient aussitôt 
connues (S. 41. 6.] dans le ciel arun it intime d'admiration 
et d'amour, par le chant myst céleste Jérusalem. Mais, 
après la rebellion des mauvais anges, la renommée usurpa la place 
de cette intention divine. Вік * “pre SU RODE enfers, 
ce [S. 80. 1.] fut elle qui publia dans l'abyme la naissance de notre 

lobe, et qui porta l'ennemi d u à tenter la chüte de l'homme. 
Blle yint sur la terre avec la mort, et des ce moment elle établit sa 
уой elle entend et же confusément ce 


demeure sur la mont: t ste с 
„ aux enfers, et dans les cieux,—Chnteau- 


qui se passe sur la 
briana, 


* 
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vam BIOGRAPHY.—No. XL the publication of more than sixteen propositions, Professor 
Playfeir promised a continuation of his valueble paper on 


MEMOIR OF JOHN KAY, OF ROYTON, NEAR OLDHAM, | Porisms in the Edinburgh Transactions, and even read a por- 
A LANGASRIRE MATHEMATICIAN, fon as mE further хек before the Royal Society of Edin- 
Ву T. T. Wilkinson, FRAG; and Corresponding. Member urgh; but no traces of his manuscript are now known: to 
ү chester jeu zm Philosophical ар, GEB Мап, exist; and though the Repository and the Mathematician have 
Jonn Kay, the son of Thomas and Sarah Kay, was born at aided te efforts of later geometers, yot even iat the present 
Elly Clough, near Royton, in Lancashire, on the 16th of July, | Ше the publication of a ‘ Translation of Simson’s Porisms, 
1781. When very young he was sent to-a day-school in the with notes and Illustrations," by Messrs: Potts and Davies, 
neighbourhood, but before he had made much progress in his nr pe o sine die, for want of proper encouragement, 
‚education, he was removed from school, in order to commence r. Kay often lamented the negleot/of this branch of geome- 
Band- oom weaving, which was then not only his father’s occu- | rica research, and contemplated the publication of a work 
pation, but the principal employment in the county. During |91 the Ba in conjunction with his friend and tutor, Mr. 
his leisure hours, however, he continued to increase his stoc Butterworth. Mis predilection for pure geometry sometimes 
of information, and by the time he was eighteen years of age, led him to overrate its powers, especially when applied to 
was sufficiently qualified to take part in “discussions,” where mechanics. A curious instance of this may be seen in the 
he frequently distinguished himself by his unusual powers of | 20191018 to question 399 al the Companion, which not appear- 
oratory, About this time he became acquainted with the late ing Satisfactory, led to the solution and remarks.on pp, 843— 
John Butterworth, the well-known geometer, who soon per- , Companion for 1819, and to а rejoinder from Mr. Gompertz 
ceived the inclination and aptitude of Mr. Kay for mathemati- | n PP. 92: in the Companion for 1800; In 1824, Mr, Kay 
cal studies, and therefore lost no opportuni of recommending re-proposed the « Flood-gate question, at the request of his 
them more particularly to his attention, Under Mr. Butter- friend Mr, Wolfenden, and an able solution appeared in the 
worth’s UES and assistance, the elementary portions of, {lowing number, which confirmed “зе latter gentleman's 
mathematics were soon disposed of, nor was it long ere the result by a different process. (See Mech, Mag. p. 466, vol. 
sublimities of the ancient geometry began to attract the atten- Pub) м 
tion of his promising pupil. Influenced by the example of his t twenty years of age, Mr, Kay was eleeted constable of 
immediate neighbours, Wolfenden, Hilton, and Fletcher, and che township of Royton; on office which ho filled for many 
no doubt biassed by the predileetions.of his talented instructor, 7615 with great satisfaction to the authorities, He subse- 
Mr. Kay's ever favourite study was geometry and its applica- quefitly became a manufacturer of cotton cloth, and at the 
tions. Indeed, he may be said to have devoted almost the whole | time his decease had been the overseer of the poor of Roy.. 
of his time to these studies alone; for although the subject of ton forseveral years, Не died, sincerely regretted by all who 
mechanics had also its attractions for him, yet most of his inves. | 2dthe pleasure of his acquaintance, on the 31st of Docomber, 
tigations in this and other departments of mathematics, have a iren the es year of fis 26 His remains were interred . . 
decidedly geometrical tendency. His first mathematical cor- |10 church-yard, and’ the ‘place where ‘he rests. ‘is 
respondencé appears in the Gentleman's Diary for 1808, and’ ^ Ae. BY t me des 2 0 ы ору inscription :— 
ibi i ity. ‘In mathematics soared his noble mind, 
exhibits no ordinary degree of elegance and а! In 1810 9205 is sont he felt for all тшш; 


he gained the second prize awarded annually by the learned 
editor and the proprietors of that valuable. 5 AAN and up to 24 85 dos A i SUNT алани ji; 
1816 he continued to enrich its pages with many curious aud math mad Bi Im, nd FORAGE, 
elegant geometrical and mechanical questions and solutions. Burnley. > 
Mr. Marrat enlisted his seryices in the concluding numbers of 
the Enguirer, and in the early portion of the Leeds Correspon- р 4 
dent his name is also of frequent occurrence. The Gentloman's THE SABBATH MORN. 
Mathematical Companion was his fayourite publication, and N ' 
though active business prevented him from contributing 80 Hail! to this day, the day of days, 
largely as some other correspondents, yet his communications 17100 Sel Mee rest feom toil; abi 3 
extend, with the exception of a few intervals, from the year ae th IX uus right, 
1808 to almost the close of the work. His most profound e ае зра PAR 
investigations relate to the subject of Porisms—a branch of the Arise! r labourers, arise, 
ancient geometry to which he had paid particular attention :— Your households now prepare ; 

4 ion Now, lift-your voices to the skies, 


hence on the appearance of the prize question in the 


for 1822, he produced a solution which gained him the first In morning songs and pray'r. 


prize, notwithstanding that Gompertz, Simson, Butterworth, Ye! who in crowded cities dwell, 
and Epsilon were his competitors. $, Far from the trees and flowers; 
Awake! the chorus help to swell, 


His contributions to thenext number are remarkably elegant, 


and the solutions to questions 603, 604, and the prize, merit "This day, at least, is ours. 


the highest commendation, He proposed the prize questions » 
m Ше бш for 1824 and 1825, the former.of which relates EP Qi ji ted 0 Pig 
to his favourite subject of Porisms, and exhibits the complete Put ye, in temples nearer home 
command he had obtained of the ancient modes of investiga- May worshippers be seen, 3 
tion. This elass.of-propositions has been singularly unfortu- { а : ^ 
nate, Confessedly abstruse—few have been found sufficiently Yos 2 am аташа, И glorious day: 
qualified to grapple with its difficulties, and fewer still who Whe paul brings ety О pu 
have been ing to “ contribute their mite to the common And Pire the heart forlorn, n 
stock.” Itrequired the persevering en of Simson to clothe уед y 
the “dry bones” in the “Collections of Pappus : the pro- ab then will whisper in the breast 
found researches of Playfair were needed to 5 1 them with (happier days in store, 
life—and though the labours of Wallace, Noble, Brougham, yos n RIS. th’ eternal reat, 
Galloway, and Davies have done much towards marshalling NOS Ue fele sie TOES 
this “great, array, much more appears to be necessary | For when our thoughts ascend to Him, 
before a suci ‘attempt can be made to carry this strong. Who reigns above the skies; : 
/hold of thé ancient geometry. Simson, in his day, regretted . No sad foreboding thoughts can dim 
that the study of geometry wWas 80 little cultivated as not to The joy of heavenly ties, 
justify the publication of many of his works, His most valu- Toe God vp al! our duty owe, 
able researches would have remained a “dead letter," had not Let that be nobly paid ; 
From Him all earthly blessings How; - 


the munificence of Earl Stanhope, in some measure, rescued 
them from oblivion. Lawson attempted an English translation Por us this day was made. ч 
+ (G. W. amended.) 


ofthe “ Treatise on Porisms but the sale would not warrant 
* 
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“LESSONS IN MECHANICS.—No. XX. 
ROAD-MAKING AND PUBLIC WORKS—(concluded). 
IRON WORES. i 
Tat original method in working in iron was with the 
hammer— iron article was wrought ; for, simple as it may 
appear, the idea of involves a more elaborate grain of 
reasoning, and a more complicated method of working, than would 
be likely to occur in an early state of society. Casting in iron 
requires, first of all, a thoroughly efficient mode of melting; 
second, the formation of a wooden model, or a model made in 
other material ; third, the exact 5 of the clay in which 
the model is to be placed, so as to form the matrix. All this 
would not be likely to occur until the arts had made some progress, 
and it does not that the plan was brought into England 
until the middle ө sixteenth CAR We say brought into 
England, but it is highly probable that the invention of cast iron 
Bes ne iiri our own country. Cannons, dealing death to man, 
and water „ supplying man with one of the necessaries of life, 
or may be cast; and the more Perfectly these castings 
ri. 


hin brought into — е wanes 
machinery was into use, was the application of wat 
B. Doe Ems "The ннн aat was rude, but 
Tho shaft or helve of the hammer was usually about 
nine feet in length; of a proportionate thickness, and was mado of 
ash, clamped with iron hoops. The head of the hammer was of 
cast iron, weighing seven or eight cwts. At the other end of the 
shaft there passed through, and was firmly attached to it, a 
massive collar of cast iron, the pivots of which formed an axis for 
the hammer working horizontally between two upright a 
An elastic rabbet or spring of timber, somewhat lighter and longer 
than the helve, but made after the same fashion, was used as a 
to send the hammer down on the anyil with a velocit: 

greater than would be given by its own weight alone. The shaft 
of the water wheel extending in a direction * to the helve of 
the hammer, towards the end was attached a ponderous frame of 
cast iron, called an arch chase; holes wero cast in this case for the 
insertion of four blocks of wood, shod with iron on their acting. 
Surfaces. These imparted motion to the hammer; for as water 
yas thrown upon tbo wheel. the shaft, of course, revolved, and the 
knots just described омор the helve under the belly, lifted it 
against the rabbet, by which it was again forced down, again to 
be thrown up, and so on. 

Since the introduction of steam, very great improvements have 
taken place; much of the cumbersome machinery has been dis- 
pensed with, and the labour is more completely, more expeditiously, 
and less ex performed. The steam hammer of Mr. 

yt] Reve attracted a. share of attention, 
and in the Great International Exhibition (1862) other specimens 
9f the steam hammer were exhibited, showing alterations, and, in 
the opinion of some eminent scientific men, improvements on 
Narmyth’s hammer, 

Iron and coal —iron the body, steam the spirit child of fire and 
water—are the mighty genii of this nineteenth century. It is 
the possession of iron,” says Gisborne, “which constitutes, 
humanly speaking, tho difference between savage and civil Society. 
Its valuo is instantly discerned even when ‘the eye is but half 
opening, and the id but half awakening from the night and 
torpor of barbarism. When а ship on a vi of discovery 
touches at a new island, what, among the productions of an un- 
known hemisphere laid before the wond | native, is speedily 
the object of hi M Solicitude? A hatchet, an adze, or 
a E T Bes 1 5 n bet IA he knoys оту that it is 
iron, and has not yet tho of a purpose to which it may be 
applied. But he knows that it is 8 55 and that is sufficient. In 
civilised society, the same metal, which the Deity has mercifully 
provided in larger abundance than any or than all of tho rest, 
maintains, under its varied states and capabilities, a decided pre- 
eminence in utility." 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Canros.— We have not published a Dictionary of the Spanish 
. You might obtain ‘one cheaply at a second-hand book. 
5 : 


ra tie Be: issued wars Же. on as EDUCATOR 
up at the beginning of the volume, Photograph; 

x as rj written тора, % 

iple of the atmospheric railway is that of air 

being it to bear in the rear of what- 

the vacuum. The first 

some years ago, at Wormwood 
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; Trr0.— cannot be obtained by the mere ent of 
foo at either of the universities Danken 22 A 

A SonooLBoY (Rochdale), —Excellent ; the writi would do 
well either for a solicitor's office or a merchant's oon Кошо, 

J. INcE.— Your letter shaM have our best consideration; but 
allow us to remind you that this is merely a re-issue of the Boru. 
LAR EDUCATOR, with some additional matter and amendments, 
and that in the present sexies wo shall have no space for tho intro: 
duction of the Hebrew language. T 

Ер. H.—All the materials mentioned in the lessons may be . 
obtained at an operative chemists, We suspect there must be 
some defect in your method of manipulation.—A PENMAN: Your 
handwriting is scarcely good enough for a lawyer's office, but it 
would become so with practice; we recommen you to devote a 
certain time every day to practice, "Our “Model Copy Books” 
might give you some Mu 

K B.—Our “Latin Dictionary” contains all that you require ; 
it may be had, handsomely bound, in one volume, for 9s. 6d. J post 
free, 10s. 6d.—A. M.: Tho “ үл Lessons” will not appear in 
the PoPULAR EDUCATOR until the fifth volume, The whole work 
will consist of six volumes; double volumes bind 5 
they are not too bulky. The “Spanish Lessons” may be had 
Peli We havo not published a Dictionary of the Spanish 

inj 


J. 1. Coral worms are of a great variety of shapes and sizes. 
The most common of the worms at Loo- „ says Basil Hall, 
was in the form of a star, with arms from four to six inches long, 
which it moved about with a rapid motion in all directions, pro- 
bably in search of food. Others were so sluggish that thoy were 
often mistaken for pieces of the rock: these were депе ly of a 
dark colour, and from four to five inches long, and two or threo 
round. When the rock was broken from a near the lovel of 
high water, it was found to be a hard and solid stone; but, if any 
part of it were detached at a level to which the tide reached every 
day, it was discovered to be full of worms, all of different lengths 
and colours, some being as fine as thread, and several feot long, 
generally of a very bright yellow, and sometimes of a blue colour; 
While others resembled snails, and some were not unlike lobsters 
and prawns in shape, but n ent not above two inches long. The 
growth of coral ceases when the worm which creates it is no longer 
exposed to the washing of the tide. "Thus a reef rises in the form 
of a gigantic cauliflower, till its top has gained the level of the 
highest tides, above which the worm has no power to carry its 
ee and the reef consequently no longer oxtends itself 
upwards, 

2. A.—The ancients did not adopt the principle of pressure 
whereby water will find the same level at the two onds of a con- 
tinuous pipe, however much the Pipe may dip at the centre ; they 
wero acquainted with the principle, but were deficient in the means 
of providing large pipes of cieni and thoy adopted 
the aqueduct principle instead. In modern works, when the 
source of supply is situated at a higher point than that of the 
buildings to be supplied, reservoirs are formed to retain a body of. 
water always in iness; main pipes descend thence to the 
streets, service fe extend to the houses, and cisterns and ball- 
cocks тишә e supply of water, and prevent waste. When {һе 
source о! و‎ ia lower than the level of the streets and houses to 
es pple & different plan 

su 


у 
elevation above its natural source; but reservoirs erie so supplied 


the artiücial 
were the een of elevation. 
loci: 


again during the third, and so on. 
four suggestions have been offered 
thrown 


gases exhaled from the earth. 


Volcanoes in the moon. 4. That they are of the same nature as 
oS Be either ню {гош them or existing inde reseed 

your third questi ie appearance of the surface ie moon, 
as shown by Lord Roses i e is that of a wide circular 
range of extinct, or a; ly extinct, volcanoes, These rocks 
surround an in, and rise to a very great height. 
Utter desolation is the leading characteristic of the scene presented 
to the gaze of the spectator, 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION.—No. I. 


(Continued from page 210. ) 


Exercise 4. Movements of ower extremities; The words that which. Tests upon the ground and On the same line. Fig. 


of command ате: ^ ffs. is step is performed at first slowly; then gradually faster 
1. Common уттай step in рї f and faster, and for a longer time, according to DL power of the 
2. Move! pupils. 

е This principle indeed is always observed in tempering the 


At the word Move, the pupils raise alternately the left and epi жин iol urs nos СОЕ 
right leg, liking федер nd high IU edu Га Exercise 5. Movements of the upper extremities, The words 


leg from the knee to the ankle in a vertical position, with the of command ace ет 

toe pointed downwards; each foot in its turn being brought 1. Vertical motion of the ar 
7 EE 

Nr. el Fig, T. i ri 


2. Move! 
At the word More, the pupils simultaneously move their 


back to its original position. While doing this, the head is kept 
arms upwards and downwards, raising them as high as possible 


straight, the body slightly bent forwards, the arms hanging 
down by the sides, the fists being slightly closed, and the nails 


Fig. 9. Tig Y. 


in front, This exercise is continued until these words of | above the head, the fists’ api closed, and the nails in front, 
command age given: { and then bringing them rapidly down. again, bending them at 
1 the elbow and clapping thelr hands upon their thighs. Fig. 8. 
This exercise is continued until the words of command aro 


1. 
2. Halt / 
given) 1. Ground, 2. Halt, as before, 


“Ati a word, Halt the pupils place the raised foot close to 


enm Fg. 11. rig. 12. 


* жо. тп. 69.—%.8. 
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Exercise 6, The horizontal motion of the arms, Here the | given as for the right extremities, mutatis mutandis 
words of command are == а ў Tee I дз being changed which require it. m 
1. Horizontal motion of the атда. Again, similar’ exercises are performed with the opposite 
2, Mo B Р (right and left) extremities; that is, the superior with the in- 
At the first words of command the pupil raises his ‘closed | terior, and conversely, The words of command for these exer- 
fists, with the nails upwards, to the height of his elbows; which | cises are as follow: т 
then forms nearly a richt angle. At the word Move, ће | I. Motion of the opposite extremities? 

»throws his fists forward, so.as to bring his arms neafly ton 2. More! 

- horizontal position; he then. draws. back his. elbows behind| At the word Move, the pupil moves the right arm and the 
him, so ns to form nearly half a right angle; and he continues | left leg; or, the left arm and the right leg. With these exer- 
‚these motions alternately until the words of command are cises, which ean easily be performed without farther instructions, 
given: Ground, Halt; when he resumes his first position. Sze | we conclude the first part of our Gymnastic lessons, and pro- 

ng. 9. x . ceed to the second, viz, 
Exercise 7. Striking the chest with the fists. Here the 

- eT $m > 
1. Striking the chest with thejfists! 

Movet 


2y Move 
At the word Move, the pupil strikes the right breast with 
eft fist, and. tho left breast with the right fist, alternately, 
the nails being turned inwards or.towards the chest. In this 
exercise, the fore-arm oi is put in motion, the back-arm 
ine Эла to dne " Tw exercise is en till 
the words of command, Groynd, are given as before, and 
„the original position ia eO 10. Sian I 
Exercise 8, The Pyrrhic Dance, Here the words of com- 
7 y 


i i e., the 


WRESTLING“ 


2. If we go back to the fabulous ages of antiquity, we find 
that wrestling was first practised by the ferocious marauders, 
from which Hercules and Theseus successively freed the 
Grecian provinces, According to Pausanias, Theseus was the 
drst who combined skill with strength in wrestling, and insti- 
tuted the public schools called palestra. Wrestling then soon 
became an art, and was carried to a high degree of pn y 
ie was agly introduced into the ames established by Iphitus, 
in the 18th Olympiad; In Sparta, both sexes engaged in 
wrestling. Formed by exercises, thé women, a 
vigorous and severe eduga drew the elements of that 

hysical and moral force which afterwards contributed to the 


ie Dance! 
imbs (the үй, "ward; d li ormation of the heroes of their country, the patriots of Lace- 
(the left 9 ger Fat on, Tu inig demonia» In various Parts of Greece, oys aad girls wrestled 
3, In position! + with each other, paxticularly in the island of Chios, as well as 
AL Moe, in Laconia. Wrestling indeed exists among the modern Greeks, 


in the states of the Pasha of the Morea. This exercise is said 
to be practised there in a manner similar to that in which it 
was performed at the Olympic games, 

The different motions employed in wrestling give to the 
muscles of the body and its members n powerful and continued 
contraction ;. exposes them to extraordinary efforts ; and acce- 
lerates the circulation and. the respiration, Persons given to 
such violent exercise soon aequire an astonishing degree of 
muscular force, when the xeparations of the system take place 
in proportion to its losses, and when there exists wsufficiency 
of juices in the animal economy, to supply the enormous 
round towards the right ; and by a sudden and violent exten- | development ي‎ e and the vast cxpenditurg'of mus- 


n um throws the rightifist, arm and leg forwards | cular action. exeteise, h, like fencirg, powerfull 
again, so that ê whole body rerum den H which it excites golf. love by thecharm ofa victory ue both to strengt 
ma iti and skill, at tho same ti; „directs attention to the vitality 


the words In position, the pupil throws his right leg and 
arm forw; turning upon the heel of his left foot; he then 
rests the weight of his b i 
forward with. Bis head erect; the right arm is raised so that 


t thi 
“shoulders and the left arm is thrown behind the oa being 


"Mose, the pupil throws 
1 close 


was at first, the words of ci In position, were 

given, Pig, I. This motion is Bo cud until the words | of the locomotive system, is a Powerful means of abstracting 

Grond, Halt, ate given; when the pupil resumes his initial | young men, assembled (беп wr colleges and schools, from 

position, o o & Pr * | the pernicious habits into which they are too apt to fall at the 
The same exereise is performed with the left leg and arm age of puberty, \ * „ 

forwards, when the proper changes ate made upon the words х 3 

of command. * T 


Exercise 9, Flexure of the lower extremities, The words 
of comma = M 
1. Ben — OS 
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2. Move! ДА x 
E ма " a * 1 
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fingers forward and the thumbs ehind. At che word More, - General. Principles. 


he bends his;knees, | 
torest the body on his thighs ; the first movement of flexure 


in this exercise must be slight, the d 
the third and fe en 


the hips may tou n, comprising the verb, the participle, the adverb, the 
motion of exten and the interjection, 


and the whole is continued u are verb, considered in regard to its inflections, presents a difficult 
given as before, During 4 j y arises-not from the nature ‘of the verb itself, 
‚much as possible in a from the diversity of views that prevail on the subject, and tlie 
12. ence of a generally r ised and authoritative guide, In itself, 
| verb is very but in most grammars, especially 
older ones, the subject is very complex. = 
a: The chief cause of this lexity has been an attempt to assimi- 
4 | ate the English verb to the rms and usages of other languages, 
; especially the classical, Some who have avoided this mistake, have 
A 3 Sone to an extreme in forcing on English grammar views and 
i and arm, as terms which belong Anglo-Saxon. My own view of gram- 
Б ter each of these extremities. For the mar, namely, anorderly and systematic exhibition of 
motion of the left extremities, thesame orders and motions are е facts and the laws of a language, requires me not only to shan 
=. » 


um " 


25 3 E LESSONS IN 
these faults, but also to fiad the inflexions und changes of. the Eng- 
lish verb within the limits of the English literature. 

A verb-etymologically ‘considered! is simply a word, the verb is 
the wird. The'fact-seems'to imply that the ancients, from whom 
our grammatical terms come, "regarded the verb as the pri 
word, “Whether precedence belongs in reality to the var or to the 
noun, the designation in itsslf is not descriptive of the nature aud 
functions of the verb. Let us therefore take a verb and study its 

"agen m Ё 
- Alfred sleeps, й w 
Snaps is unirersally, acknowledged to be a verb. What is its 


Instead of sleeps let us use the verb loves ; 
i | Alfred loves, 

The act of Zoving does not end though it begins with Alfred, He 
who loves loves some person or some thing, Add, then, Thomas to 
thesentence; asıbeing necessary to complete it: Alfred loves Thomas. 
Mere the action of the verb passes from iA /fred to Thomas. А woun 
so ciroumstanoed as ig Tomas; grammarians have agreed to call an 
object.’ Mamas, then, is the object to the verb ores, Accordingly, 
here the action of the verb passes from the 6, Jeet to the 0% ol. 


Verbs, of which the action passes from the subjett’ to the object, 
^re termed transitive, We зате therefore asterküfued two kinds of 
VERE NET e 
Ы INrnaxsrrrvg: Alfred sleeps. 
TRANSITIVE: Alfred loves Thomas. 


Tue ftt of the second sentence may be changed without any 
change in che sense; e; g4 Thomas is 
has become the ot, the verb is altered, the sense remains essen- 


tially the same.* In order to signify the change thus effected in the | 
Еи use the term voice, and the verb in this last case 


is said. to be in the passive voice; the form. from which this passive 
voice «was produced; is called the active voice. Here they аге put 
together. Jor ser Se х 
Transitive f Activi vorcE: —— Alfred Totes Thomas, 
Verb „ 1PAssıve voten: Thomas is loved by Alfred. 


Observe, that in the passive voice what was the object has become 
p Со tly, the change ke place. 
Alfred sleeps. sequently, the с cannot take It is 
E ram ver that ein become peni, s анов of 


ipe, but simply ‚as intransitive, Intransiti 
Conde appear ортада in de per iey ite 
transitive, The passive voice is in English a compound form made 

ap ol parts af tlie verb 40 be and the participle, Take, as an 
instance of thelerror 1. à H + 


y ms 


With these 


ENGLISH. 


by Alfreds: the olige, 


„ But there is nó object in the intransitive Cei: màn 
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the subject, the first person I has taken the place of the:third person 
Alfred. And observe the change in the sib» pas brought а 
‘ohangein the verb, the sof theithird person being dropped. Again, 
instead of saying Alfred slips; we may say thou slecpest. Again 
the verb changes to maet a change in the subject, We seem, 
then, warranted in ‘dec! ing that the verb is inflected in person ; 


‚that is, that the verb m es changes corresponding with changes 
in theperson. | . Mira al lepus à 
Is the verb inflected in gender? No, for sre equally say Alfred 


sleeps, and Mary sleeps; /uleo'the ion sleep and the women sleep, 

Is the verb inflected in number? Yes; for while we say Alfred 
sleeps, we Say of more than one (for instance, Thomas and Alfred), 
that they sleep. $ 

Our verbs, then, are inflected in person and in ne, An attir- 
mation, however, has referente not only to tiesswbjeot, but also to 
that which is affirmed. Now that which is affirmed, as in Alfred 
sleeps, has reference to time ; of time there are three great divisions— 
time present, time past, time future. Alfred sleeps is obviously 
time present. Can the verb sleeps change so us in itself to indicate 
past time? Les for we can say Alfred slept, The English verb 
then is inflected in ine, or lende, which is the grammatical term for 
time. 

But Alfred sleeps is a simple statement. Can the verb s7esp be 
made to chunge so as to indicate a corresponding change in the 
manner of the declaration? Sizep is not susceptible of such a 
change. Consequently the English verb is not inflected in mood 
any more than in gender, In other words, strictly speaking, we 
have in English but. one ‘mood, the indicative, that is, the mood or , 
manner which simply declares or arms, as „4 е4 sleops; Alfred 
slept. A " 

‘There is, however, another form which the word sleeps passes into, 
namely sleeping. Sleeping isıchlledia present participle, " 4 

We may now, then, proceed to draw out a tabular view of the verb. 
10 sleep. In doing soy we must employ no form twice, otherwise 
we depart from the law of inflexion, which: requires that there shall 
be a change of form for every change of tense. ß 


N The intransitive verb to sleep, 


PRÉSENT TENSE, 


Singular. ‚Plural. 
Person, * Person 
1. I— - 1. We— 
2. Thou sleepest 2. You 
3.  Hesleeps . 3. They-- 
PAST TENSE, | 

1. I slept 1. We — 

2 2. Thou sleptest 2. You 
3. Fe 5. They 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE, Sleping. 1 


dense, á 
us breaks'down as our guide, let us consult wage, 


Persons singular. Persona plural, 


„ He sie] 3. "They slept. 


е ; К к ЫА 8 
„ eee wee wee 
and root of the that is, it 
en b n and in the 
three persons of the „ is a mere repetition of the infinitive 


"These repetitions, however, are made distinctive, and they 
s 


seep 
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are made distinctive by the pronouns J, we, you, they; there is, 

therefore, nogfear of the third person plural being confounded with | only three parts does the English verb ultimately consist. Equally 

the first person singular, because sleep has before it in the latter | certain is it that, modify those parts as you may, you cannot do 
; and in the former, it has before it they, as they more than double them, and the additional parts gained by inflexion 


; slept is 1 j 
by means of the mal pronoun, Instead of i - 
ien, the English yerb is formed by tion and pronominal dis- cally other forms are possible. By combination, you may make a i 
-tinction. The difference of the two plans may be made more ap- | passive voice, but by combination you may make also sentences, 
parent if I put by the side of the English, the paragraphs, chapters, a volume, In so simple a grammar, com- 
Lati bination must be sparingly employed, SESS ‘ou depart from 


tin: 

1 tí its spirit, and instead of being guided by acts of the lan- 
Latin, z Exarism, x 

ven T 2 age, are guided by heedless fancy, and an arbitrary will. If, 
Lifte torial eee Хорова 75 for instance, [а invent a 9 mood, why E invent а 
Persons. Singular. 5 етой. Singular, potential? and if you invent a potential mood, why not invent an 
1. “Dormo l.  Islep _ optatite ?* The ideas involved in classical moods and tenses can be 
2. Dorm-is 2. Thou sleepest | expressed in English; but in grammar, we seek for set forms, not 
3. Euro ^ 3. Li possibilities of expression, And if P make use of may to form a 
1 с l1! CWesleep ‚potential mood, why not make use of let to form a permissive mood, 
qu^ nor dd 2. Tou sleep and must to form a 1 mood ? And even if you so far gave 
3.  Dorm-iunt S: © They sleep. |reins to invention, you would find that instead of exhausting the 
subject by analysis, you had only brought on yourself difficulties 


The Latin, you see, has no personal pronouns, for the persons | which analysis could not solve nor classification arrange; for might 
are denoted by the endings or inflexions of the verb; thas, io de- | the past form of may differs from may in signification, and should 
notes the first person singular; iun, the third person plural; &c. | does not in meaning analogically follow shall, Indeed any attempt 
Whereas, in English, the distinction of persons is marked by the | to compass the almost unlimited powers of the English verb within 
pronouns J, tow, Ae, &. Hence the latter method of forming a | the narrow and stereotyped limits of a system of moods and tenses, 
verb may be called the pronominal, and the former may be called | is as futile as it is unwise, The Samson must not be bound; the 
inflewional. Vet is the English not wholly without inflexions, as | man must not be wrapt in swaddling clothes, * 
appears from the second and third person singular, in which the 
root sleep id cha into P mai sleeps. These inflexions are EXERCISES IN PARSING, 
however, but little necessary, sec m is sufficiently " i i i дове, Which ceris fn 
marked by hou and the third person % 
indeed the former is rarely used, and the latter might be 127 An a'bsent man often hears not when he is addressed. Do you 
There would thus to be a decrease of inflexional usage in the | intend to abse’nt yourself from school to day? Abstract nouns are 
English tongue. Such a decrease has been going on from the time | nouns from which all necessary qualities are supposed to be 
when the English left its Anglo-Saxon parent. Nor is the change | abstra’oted or taken away. If you would pronounce correctly, you 
to be regretted, for 5 the language gains in simplicity and must place the a'ecent on the right syllable. Those men ассе'пї 
adaptation, That the English once possessed inflexion in a more | their words very badly. An affix is a particle added to a word as 
decided manner is clear from: d Р ul in doubtful, They affixed a pli on the church-doors. By 

‚ v oe ment you may ceme’nt objects together. A collect is a part of 
THE PRESENT TENSE OF THR VERB, TO BE. the church service. The churchwardens will collect the free will 
offerings of the congregation, 


Р, 2 ея: ^ ANTE; e In a similar way construct sentences out of the following words, 
У 1. 8 к ^ e are, i i 
CEN "Thou ark, E ў which vary in their meaning according to the place of the accent. 
3. le is, 3. They are. Noun or adjective, Verb. Noun or adjective. Verb. 
Were, including the intinitive o be, we have five separate forms | a/mpact compac’t convict допис 
for three which occur in the verb (о sleep. 8 phan nd се, Gente 
Usage, then, has led us to the acknowledgment of distinctive | Conort ee N 
forms for the three persons of the present and the past. But hav- Co’nfine вк 7 . — desan 
ing a turp present and a complete past tense, we are without a Conflict conflict — digest digest 
future, the English language without a future tense? By tense] Co’nsert consert escort. esco’rt 
in grammar is meant a specifie form corresponding to a specific | Co’ntest conte’st essa essa'y 
meaning in relation to time. Thus, in Latin, amo is I love, but if I| Contract contra'et e’xport export 
Want to say Z will love, Y amo into amabo, Does any such ntrast ` contra’st extract extra'ct 
change take place in English? gg mot; the term Jove} Co’nvert conve’rt exile” exile. 
of the present, remains in the future, 1 наа a Ё nos s 
then, has no future tense. Nevertheless, the English people can у = id 


express a future act, and this they do by the employment of a 
second verb, namely the verb will and the verb shall, as I shall love, 
he will love. 

By means of other verbs, commonly called auciliaries, we are 
able to express other varieties of Fe و‎ These varieties, how- 
ever, are so numerous, and in part so indeterminate and unfixed, as 
to defy the systematic arrangements of tense and mood. Here the 
very genius of the lai е seems to require that freedom from 3 а 
forms which is a m: feature in the character of those who | Moniens, les Athéniens, recevaient en justice l'action contre les 
employ it. The simple truth is, that the forms of the English verb ат Bruyère, 4 \ 
are reducible to three, namely sleep, sleeping, slept. Of these three 5 trop grand empressement qu'on a de s'acquitter d'une obliga- 
d bis either a noun verbally used, that is converted into a verb Ding a een ue Сум Туын 
0 Regine Fg alsance; mals elle sert 
MERE پا ا‎ GEM sey ییا‎ see e have est d'une grande ime de repo des bién- 


ars ү 
Le malheur ne sortira jamais de la mais e 
mal pour le bien.— Salomon. Т артем ie 
L'ingratitude est un crime; mais celui qui n'oblige pas, crainte 
de l'ingratitude, ne veut done placer ses bienfaits qu'à intérét : il 
d peu ранае Кек Ceu ecu 45 al'excbs, est ^ 
umanité, отте imen! ni ix 0! song * 
reconnaissance : ce sont les Ml dne T'obli paie . *: 
Les peuples les plus sages de l'antiquité, les Perses, les Lacédc- 


th noun used abstractedly as an infinitive, and used | faits.— Confucius. 

also affirmatively as à verb with the aid of nal pronouns. | Les t | de сепз RT. 
This form sleep into sleeping, dese oig de: A pae iM. NOE IM, M — ы y. 
tieiple, and which too is often used as а noun, The only part which | ___ д > 2 


* А mood, in Greek grammar, expressive of а wish, 
о - а 


fias and retains an exclusively verbal force is the past form slept, 
LI 


Oer, This or That. 
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LESSONS IN GERMAN.—No. LVI. 
$54. PRONOUNS. 


. In German, as in other lan; will be found a EA is of 
those words, which, for the sake of convenience, are emp yed 
as the direct representatives of nouns. These are the pro- 


nouns They are divided, according to the particular offices 
which they rm, into six different classes : viz,: Personal, 
Possessive, Demonstrative, Determinative, Relative and In- 
terrogative Ы 


$ 55. TABLE or THE Pronouns. 


Personal Pronouns. ` Possessive Pronouns. 


Singular. Plural. Singular. Plural. 
34,1 Wir, We. Mein, My. Uuſer, Our. 
$:, Thou, Ihe, Ye. Dein, Thy. Euer, Your. 
Gr, He. Sie, They. Sein, His. Ihr, Their. 
Sie, She, , Sie, They. Ihr, Her. 

Es, Il. Sie, They. Sein, Its. 
Indefinite Pronouns, Reflective and Reciprocal 
Man, one; a certain one. Pi 


TONOUNS. 
Simant, some one; somebody. Sich, Himself, Herself, Itself, 
Niemand, no one; nobody. Themselves. 
Zerermaun, every опе; everybody, Einander, one another. 
Demonstrative Pronouns. Determinative Pronouns. 
Dieſor, This. Der, That, That one, He. 
Jener, That: Derjenige, That, That person. 
Derſelbe, The same. 
Selbiger, The same 
D Solcher, Such. 
* — Interrogative Pronouns. 
Welcher, Who, Whi Wer Who ? was? What? 
Der, That. 5 Welcher, Who? Which? 
Wer, Who, He or she, who or Was für, What sort of? 
that. Marz 2 


Relative Pronouns 


* $ 56, PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

There nre five personal pronouns; namely, ich, (I) which 
represents the speaker ‚and is, therefore, of the first person; 
tu, (Mou) which represents the hearer or person spoken to an 
is therefore, of the second person; and er, (he) representing the 
person or thing spoken of, and, theretore, of the ¢hird person. 
They are declined thus: ' | 


1 Singular. Plurat 
. "First person, all genders 

N. ich, I. ee wir, we, 

G. meiner, mein, of me. unfer of us. 

D. mir to me. + uns, to us. 

A. mid, me. une, us. it 

Second person, all genders. — 

N, bu, thou, ihr, ye ог you. 

G. deiner, or tein, of thee. euer, of you. 

D. dir, to thee. euch, to you. 

A. dich, thee. euch you. y 

ea a АРТЕ Third person, Masculine. 

N. he. fie they. | 

©. feiner, or fein, of him. Ba them 

D. ihm, to him. ihnen, to them 


А, fle, hen e iranê fie, em. 


о] Ы meren d ^ 
Moab диб, ШЖ Tý 79. Apr ral ft г: 

N. es, it. en , they. 

G. feiner, of it ‚of them. 

D. ipu tie en to them 

A. edt * fie, them. 


Am frühen Morgen, als die 
e Nen, il de 
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$ 57. REMARKS OF ТИЕ PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

(1) The genitive, mein, bein, fein, are the earlier forms. The 
others-(meiner, deiner, feiner) are the ones now commonly used. 

(2) When construed With the prepositions halben, wegen, and 
um—willen, (signifying for the sake of, on account of) these geni- 
tives are united with the preposition by the euphonic letters, 
et, or (in case of unfer and euer) simply € Thus: meinetwegen, он 
account of me ; um unfertwiflen, on decount of us, He. 

(3) The personal pronouns of the third person, when they re- 
present things without life, are seldom, if ever, used in the dative, 
and never iff the genitive. In such instances, the corresponding 
e se of the demonstrative bet, die, daß, is employed: thus, veffen, 
(of this.) instead of feiner; and veren, (of these,) instead of ihrer. 

(4) The word ſelbſt or ſelber (self, selves) may, also, for the 
greater clearness or emphasis, be added not only to the pronouns, 
but even to nouns. Thus; Ich ſelbſt, Z myself; die Leute ſelbſt the 
people themselves. 

(5) Here, too, observe, that the personal pronouns have, also- 
in the plural, af reciprocal force. Thus: fie lieben fid, they love 
one another. But as fie lieben fid, for example, might signify, 
they love themselves, the Germans, also, use the word einander, 
(one another) about which there can be no mistake: as, fie lieben 
einander. ($ 60.) Y 

(6) In polite conversation, the Germans use the third person 
plural, where we use the second. Thus: Ich habe Sie gefehen, T 
(have seen you. To prevent misconception, the pronouns thus 
sed are written with a capital letter; as, ich vanfe Ihnen, T thank 
(them) you. A similar sacrifice of Grammar to (supposed) 
courtesy, may be found in our own language. For we con- 
stantly use the plural for the singular; thus: '' How are you?" 
instead of “ How art thou?” The Germans just one 
step beyond this, and besides faring the plural for the singular, 
take the ZAird person for the second. ith them, our familiar 
salutation “ How do you йо?” would be,“ How do they do?” 

(D). It must be observed, however, that the second person 
singular, Du, is always, as in English, used in addressing the 
Supreme Being. It is, also, the proper mode of address among 
warm friends and near relatives. But itis, also, used in &ngry 
disputes, where little regard is paid to points of politeness. The 
second person plural is employed by superiors to their inferiors. 
The third person singular er, fie, is used in the same manner, that 


d | is, by masters to servants, Kc. 


(8) The neuter pronoun (tf) of the third person singular, 
like the words i and there in English, is often employed, as а 
nominative, both before and after verbs, singular and plural, as 
‘a mere expletive; that is, more for the purpose of aiding the 
sound than the sense of the sentence. In this ase, moreover, it 
is construed with words of all genders. Thus: Gs ift vee Mann, 
itis the тап; Es ift tie Frau, #7 is the woman; Eg find Männer, 
they ате men; Es donnert; it thunders; Es folgten viele, here 
followed many, Ke. ts | y 

When Gs is thus used with a personal pronoun, the arrange- 
ment of the words is precisely the reverse of the Euglish. 
Ex: Ich bin е, It is I. Du Gift et, It is chou Sie find et, It is 


. | they, &c. е 


LESSONS IN GERMAN PRON UNCIATION.—No. VES 
Die ſieben Kindlein.“ 


Dee zee'-bon КҮп (іне 


Dämmerung. aufging, 
morgen, dem'amai-rüUnk | "pink, 
erhob ſich ein frongner Hausvater mit ſelnem Weibe 
er- hope“ zich ine from’-mer house'-fih-ter mit zi nem vi'-bai 
von dem nächtlichen fie dankten Gott für 
fon dem necht'-lich chen wee dink^ten got für 
den neuen Tag und die Stärkung des Schlummers, 
dain Геп tibá int des stetr’-kbiink’ des shlóóro'«mors, 
„Das | Morgerro 
Diss morg en- 


Lager, und 
ШЛО Bint 


aber ſtrahlte in das Kemmer 
'äh’-ber strühl-te in diss kem^mer 
1 
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i F Betten und Also redeten fie. und wirkten und Gott ſegnete 
EL ee re 
ti fe 1 MEN „ ihre Arbeit, das fie genug hatten ſammt den für 
R . eral kr bite, diss ze gende Mitten zimt dan kin. 
р < i QUAS uut be dern, denn der Glaube «бї den Muth und die 
i RR fir. me Sinh an. srh Ae ш CNN Nec den dair- glou-bai dear dain; moot. dint dee 
chen zes doe - int". ai, ше MEL 
de Mutter Qro: es find: ihn fen an der Hal ui“, опока. Са, 
deo mööt/-ter sprihi: ess Ant ector zee-bên An gai tell Д 


t 4 T VOCABULARY. 
Ach, es wird uns hart fallen, fle ernähren, alſo г / 115 
i "уйы meter zee ا‎ grevnai'-ren; 20 a x E change, walking, doing, 
шие g ‚Die, Mitter, denn es war eine Theurung im dammern, to dawn ſtehen, to stand 
zoifis^tai. dep. mtorr, den ess våbr insi tor-röönk im aufgeben, to rise Thür. V door 
Lande. Hausvater, m. father of а family vierzehn, fourteen 
3 - 4 nächtlich nightly ° je gti, each two 
Un“ dai. = Tat. $2 night ; 1 each = 
ў i А iehe, Lager, n. couch, camp viel, much, many 
BR ae uM one a. As er PP ie hen — — 
liegen ſte nicht und ſchlummern alle ſteben? und Sterkung, £ strengthening Su m. ot 
lecghen geo nicht Sint shlööm’-mern Allai zee'-ben? Unt Stärke, f EE n rs Rn: 
Y 2 Gott, m. go: ingften, E 
haben rothe Wangen allzumal, und es fleußt auch ae e, a beg Dinghy f-ansietys torno 
er Sie E 
> f it er jte ber, (Ж Bett, л. Ъе‹ Sertranen, u. confidence 
95 na M. us Aue d тов Xu diss тее nöd, 5 B sleep bem ET ber, to him, to the:one,., 
né : т 5 сіре, f turn, line wi 
ſchöner erſcheinen und wie ſieben blühende U Röslein. nach der Reihe, one after the other vermögen, to be able to do 
eh ner err’-shi’-nen zönt ‘vee i zee’-ben blü-hen-dai 1888“ по. m Ei dA Of am т то ER 
| ies zea Ш ? Zahl, f. number verſtehen, to unders! 
ок deg typ E a E dd es Tad. icu. «San f san 
5 e у, xh з s Theurung, f. famine, dearth  mohlan, well tuen 
Morgenroth, machet und den Schlaf ſendet, getteu | igeuer, dear . Taffen, to let, leave 
BR Ot bint’ den shit zen^det; баі" allzamal, all together Y Lauf, m.. course E 
iſt und ohne Wandel. . Tiefen. to flow fic, f. she, her 
n c wal e OE d e eſchemen, to appear С Antlitz m countenance 


- e ys büßen, to bloom тое шу e ае DESC 
Unb- alafa nun aus dem Kämmerlein totem, da j witnes, testify." fequen, B V n 
dint Alss ism noon ouss dem kem^mer-line trib’-ten, dah d 83 . ы ии Fake en 
ſtanden an Ser Thür vierzehn cote in einer Reihe, machen, to make „ т oourage 
stünden An, dai tür foer’-ts n shoo hai in iner ri^hai, getreu, faithful! gewähen, to grant, bestow,  , 
immer kleiner und kleiner, je zwei für ein jegliches hne without 
n'anor klitner nt Eli ner, yai- tsivi für ine yaich'-Jich-es „„ : ' 
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N à | By Tuomas W. Jexkys, D. D., F. R. GS., P.. S) Ke. 

CHAPTER Ш. 2 
Er EE 


E Р: 
ON THE INFLUENCO: 


oint or. 
tmosphere falls in the 
i st In our climate, this takes 
place, chiefly, during winter. ER AE ê 

n e P y elevated mountains, you 
zu uns, wie ſollten wir need not wait for the revolution of the year, to observe the 


TM verinng, d 15 demonstrated, that in every country, the atmosphere becomes 
mair ferr-mahd älss | As a consequence of this law of the atmosphere, a traveller, 


laß uns qu 1 
liss üinss Oud 
chem Antlitz 1. А 
chem Ant lits ba- gun nen. W ii 
TU 
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covered with the verdure of summer, while: frozen winter 
E undisturbed on the summits, 

e inhabitants of snow-eapped mountains 
snow at all falls in the plains, Higher up the mountains, 
snow falls occasionally; but rarely. Higher up still, the snow 
remains ıa: great part of tho year om the surface, but melts 
with the increase of the: temperature. At last there 
is a point, a horizontal, but somewhat curved, line where th 
snow never appears to melt, but remains throughout the year, 
This is the line that is called, in Physical Geograpliys theline of 

etual с ion, orthe zone of perpetual snow. Upwards’ 
that point or line; the covering of the mountain, or, speak- 
ing figuratively, its superficial stratum, is always snow. 
etween the tropics, snow never falls, except on the tops of 
very elevated mountains. In these hot regions the mean 
height of the line of:perpetual snow is abont 15,207 feet above 
the level of the sea, This means, that were you to ascend a 
tropical mountain, it must be higher than 15,207 feet before 
you would.come to tho point or line where the snow never 
disappeared, е ы 
‘This line is highest exactly at the equator. Were it pos- 
sible, either by travelling or by ballooning, to follow this line 
of snow, from the equator towards north or south, it would be 
found to decrease constantly, but variably; from the equinoc- 
tial mountain to either pi The decrease continues until 
at last the line of perpetual snow is tho surface of the earth on a 
level with the sea; and ultimately, within the arctic and antarc- 
tie circles, the permanent frost enters deeply into the crust of ће 
earth. This gradual decrease of the line is represented in fig. 807 


lines on each side 


of the great circle of the 
ual decrease of 


the south side of the’ ‚the line stands at 12,981 ‘fect 
a6 j level of the it, on the north side, the line is 
16,620 feet. The reason is, that, on the north side of tis 
stupenduous ra , radi ros m a great continent, 
so moderates the p lern slopes of the 


f in the in Central Asia, In latitude 31 on 
‘ound in en la 


the level ehh the line 
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mountains, there are meadows and culti 
elevation higher than Mont Blanc in Europe. 
In the Andes, near Quito, in South 
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ted. Йй» on an 


| erica, the lowest 
ht їз 16,795 feet above the level of 
the sea. This is hig ап the highest Sas of Mont Blanc.» 
From that point. towards both north and south it varies irre- 
gularly. On the mountains of. Mexico, in 18° north latitude; . 
the line. comes down to 14,772 feet, To the south, in some 
pue of the western. „ rises to ронии» and, i 
on the same mountains, in neighboufhood. o! mraiso, ı 
it sinks again to 12,780 feet, is р v 2 
The. highest mountain in Europe is Mont Blanc (pro- 
nounced Mong Blong), whbse elevation above the level of the 
sea is about 16,500 feet. In this mountain the line*of pers 
petual snow is at the elevation of 8,500 feet, Hence, 8,900; 
subtracted from 15,500, the whole height, shows chat, thig ; 
mountain is clad with snow from its summit to 7,000 feet 
below the summit. ж ea 
In the arctic and antarctic regions, the long summer day of 
six months’ sunshine is not sufficient to melt the snow and ice 
that have accumulated in the long winter, It is, therefore, 
not surprising that, at a certain height, on the tops of elevated 
mountains, snow should always lie, б 
the summer never melts the snow, or melts it but 
partially, the mass of flukes which every stiow storm deposits 
must necessarily accumulate and become thicker;and thickor. 
This would be the invariable result; and snow mountains 
would become higher and higher, if the Author of the laws of 
sı had not prov: some coun n, is coün- 
p" tim takes place by partial thaws, by evaporation, Ry 
5 by the formation of ice and glaciers, an 
by the disruption’ and removal of of. such masses of 
ice, — which will form-tho subject of our next lessons. 4 
Alter snow has rosted for the greatest purt of the year on 
the sammit of a mountain, and then rin iin away by 
increased ‚of the season, tlie surface rocks 


temperature of 
are always found shivered and in u vet tra- 
—— S 2 
bes е А. : 3 del 
Dar wirr says, juantity. ol, 

e 
ee of e e vn-the mountain, 
debris the snow drifts that lie in tl 
AR dd x n 


cover with. 


eso te lar ey en 
the d „and lies in 
1 either 


. Those aceumu- 
and slopes of the moun- 
plane on which they 
eights! They then slide 
| will snch force and 
ing before them, fill up 
‚of rivers, LC 


the valleys below would be terrifi¢,. As they pass over stony 


slopes, and tracts, of cult groun id, they carry with them 
pus ‘and animals, ‚plants, and Stones, Banas ens 3 
i and lay them in one heap of hetcrogencous ` 


Tr is on this account that avalanches are regarded in 
geology as great agents of revolution in the ‚external 


ofthe globe, bringing down slowly but continually fr 


€ 
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heights largë masses of rock, alpine plants, and platforms of | down to the distance of-ten«miles, from the point where the: а 
һу Ben: and continuing this process for ages upon ages, | were first detached from the high snow bed, iato the A 
they contribute to redues the lofty mountain to a plain, and | where they deposed their burden of ruins, 
supply valleys with suitable. soil for yegetation for the use 2. ROLLING Avatancues.—Rolling avalanches take place 


of man, most frequently after a thaw. _ The snow, in this case, has 
There are four different kinds of avalanches,—the drifting, become so clammy and adhesive that it unites in large hard 
the rolling, the sliding, and the glacial. pieces, and takes the form of a large compact ball. Such 


1. DarPriNG AVALANCHES.—Drifting avalanches consist of | а huge ball of clammy snow, put in motion perhaps by its 
Joose, fresh-fallen snow. They are formed when ‘a heavy | own weight, it begins slowly to descend the slant of the hill, 
snow storm has fallen on the higher portions of the mountain | and as it rolls downward, all.the snow lying in its course 
in calm weather. This mass, before it has acquired con- sticks to it, As the mass increases in yolume and weight, it 
sistency, is sometimes put in motion by а strong wind. Or | increases in rapidity, dashes against trees, projecting rocks, 
when such an accümulation of show is formed upon an and human dwellings, and mingles them all in one widespread 
inclined plane, and has acquired weight sufficient to detach it | heap of destruction. 
from the steep declivity on which it lay, it becomes dislodged In 1749, a village called Ruaras, in the valley of Tawétsch, 


and rushes downward, among the Grisons, was visited with an avalanche which 


4 $ Fig 81. 


The Snow and Glaciers of Mont Blane. 


When once the drifting avalanche has moved, the mass, accu- i covered all its dwelli and also remo’ j 
mulating as it descends, is driven from one slope to another, | usual sites. This ах fell in the ee ee 
or from one slanting ravine to another below it, it rushes from | drifting avalanche, it descended so noiseless that the inhabi- 
point to 73 bringing down with it an incredible volume of | tants in their beds were not aware ‘of either its effects or its 

ow. dereud of rock to the lower valleys. ur some- | existence. Next morning, one hundred human beings were 
h Û the velocity of ligiming. This ty is dug out in the ruins, sixty of whom were alive, In 1806, at 
ion of the air, w! ich it produces, it | Val Calanca, of the same canton, an avalanche transported 
in ie uds ле of the E entire forest n one side of the valley зр the slope of 
“ n а cannon osite hill, ani 
sufficient to shiver inter [sei m n 

"These rolling avalanches are not so destructive as others 
sre, as their movements are generally more slow, Where 
they are common, the inhabitants know their localities and 
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LESSONS IN GEOGRAPH Y.—No. XXVII. 


MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA. 


Sovrn America has on the ор the appearance of ће vertical 
section of an irregularly shaped pear, The stalk end is broken 
off at the island of Terra del Fuego, where it meets the junction 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Gceans, on the south. It is boun- 
ded by the Caribbean sea, on the north; by the Straits of 
Magellan, on the south; by the Pacific Ocean, on the west ; 
and by the Atlantic Ocean, on the cast. {t is connected with 
the North American continent at the north-west point by the - 
Isthmus of Panama, and includes the narrowest portion of that 
isthmus, The most northerly point of this continent is Point 
Gallinas, in New Granada, in lat. 129 30' N. nearly and long: 
71° 53’ W. nearly; the most southerly point, including Terra 
del Fuego and the adjacent islands, is Cape Horn, in lat. 66 
59' S. and long. 67° 12, W.; the most westerly point is 
Parina Point, near the Lobos Islands, in lat, 49 43 S. and 
long. 81° 11’ W.; and the most easterly point is the entrance 
d to the river Goyana, near Olinda, in la’. 7° 31 5, and long. 
49 47 W. Thelength of this continent from north to south is 
he | about 4,800 miles; and its greatest breadth about 3,300 miles, 
bells on the necks of the mules, lest the slightest vibration | The surface of South America, including its adjacent islands 
should be given to the air in the neighbourhood of the | south of the equator, js about 8 millions of square miles; and 
threatening avalanche. E the population is about 16 millions ; hence this continent con- 
teins about 2 inhabitants to every square mile. 

The islands considered as belonging to South America are 
but pieces and fragments of ice which had previously. con- few and unimportant. ~The. largest, viz. Terra del Fuego, is 
stituted parts of a glacier, such as is represented the у considered sterile and scarcely habitable. This island is 
stream of ice, a little to the left of the centre of our last divided by narrow straits, crowded with islets, into three 
engraving. The formation and the operations of these glaciers | parts; the eastern part, which is the largest, is called King 
will be described in some future lessons. ay harles Land; the middle, which is the smallest, Clarence 

island ; and the western part, Desolation Land, Between the 
a Ж 155 8 island m. ES zen GM 
formed in deep ravines of great ing strait, called by the name o age! or Magalhaens), 
‚ declivity, They move very slowly till they coma to the fees the navigator who first sailed through it апі discovered the 
of a precipitous rock, which sometimes they overhang, as a ter- igt to the Pacific Ocean, The southern coast of Terra 
^ rife mass, accumulating ice, As they are precipitated from el o is broken into numerous islets. Staten Land is 
‘one high valley into another, their fall sounds like thunder, | AN island of a larger size, lying off its eastern. coast, and вера- 


i - project rated from it by the strait of Le Maire. On one of the smaller 
and their force against projecting кока PAS them te | islands, called 1 Hermite island, stands the celeb a баре 


3 $ у Horn, once deemed “ infamous for tempests,“ but no, ) 
à нн germ Mae nM ve 98 рала ит Re more passable than the strait of Magellan, ‘About 200 milesenst 
ently into in infinite number of small, white, and shining of the entrance to Ша а thie be bs 
pieces. When seen from a distance, they resemble a ontarapt aa Saat ellen dl be Mele Ms m 
E шиа ата rushing down the slope of a hill, not in | consists of 200 smaller islands, the area of the whole Таш 
+ MER OR condi about 6,000 square miles, About 600 miles enst of these 
in the Gi islands, lies the South Georgian group, th » larg bie) 
90° miles long Ded TM a depot for th 
whale fishery. ie islands are situated on the 
ala ‘about 700 miles west of the state called Equador, to 
which they belon; The Lobos islands ‘and the Chinen islands, 
celebrated for their | ‚ lie off the west coast of the state of 
- Peru, to which they belong. The jsland of Juan Fernandez, 
of the on which Alexander Selkirk was shipwrecked, and whose 
Visp, in h ds the picturesqu 1 а. | narrative gave rise to the story of Robinson Crusoe, written by 
Tusc dee erat pue 11 8 Y ешн 12 Defoe; lies of the west 8 of = m of Cal E 
mass, which rises almos! endicularly near nine tho: onian Arehipel inelul о loe, 
feet h h, and which e Dart of the celebrated snow moun- OM "Wellington, re de Dios Hanover, Adelaide, Re, 
ae fetes M eig 1151 0 0 to y 1 lies west of the country or region from which it receives its 
^ reached the high ledges of this mountain, and projected con- Brazil, lie the islands of Fernando Noronha and Rocas ; and 
pes over 1 brink of this er preci 4 ge EE the эйе ouin an suey Indies in the 
instant, an enormous ‚men! e. off а! i п sen, as described in a former lesson. B 
down to the Vispthal with terrific velocity, The masses “| Of Inland seca in this continent there are none; and the 
eo that fell, and the quantity of rocky fragments and debris | Gulf and Bays are small and unimportant, ‘At the north- 
that the кош ЖУ wie Mentes E an а | west corner, m it joins North N: i is Mg GE 
layer 150 feet деер, feet in length, and. eet in Pacific side, the Bay of Panama а e Gu t. Miguel ; 
breadth $ that is, about a mile long and nearly a quarter of & | on the Atlantic side and to the north of it, are the Gulf of 
EC ih fall, did not touch the village of Poen аро Grok it M An ack oft Eos 
4 in 0 0! 1 mouth of the Жы ато 
Randa; but the air was com ressed to 1. e pit and he mouth of the Maran Op S px пове continent 
t ast rushed | the b of the village, blew | are ay of Todos É о! irito Sante 
sordi of the houses to fragments as if they had den of mouth of te: iver Plate, the gul of Ban Matias and the f 
pasteboard. One gust struck agains the eastern spire of the | of St. George. Onde west, ‘Nelson sirait, the of 
bonvent of Dissentis, dislodged the upper part of it, and Trinidad, the gulf of Penas, the bay of Morena, the bay of 
carried a portion of it to the distance of а quarter of a mile. | Pisco, the gulf of Guyaquil, and the bay of Сћосо, |... 


— — — 
courses, ond by observing the weather, they can generally |. 
foretell their coming. е cue 3 

3. Surpinc AYALANCHES.—What are called sliding ayalan- 
ches are formed on the lower declivities and the more gentle 
slopes of the mountains, Their fal generally takes place at 
the spring of the year, after the whole mass*has been par- 
tially melted, and again frozen into a consistency somewhat 
compact, When а real 1 7 takes place, the layer of 
snow that lies next to the surface of the earth begins to 
dissolve and melt away. In this manner the bond of con- 
nection between the over-lying mass and the base which 
supported it, is removed. The whole superincumbent aceu- 
mulation of snow then begins to move slowly down the 
inclined plane, which has now ‘been made slippery by 


fate es ‘detached from the Be glacier by the operations 


est, of. 
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COUNTRIES, KINGDOMS, EMPIRES, AND STATES IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


Latitudes, Longitudes. Present Ruler. Form of Government, 


S.eES5ENS 


AES BES Copas А 
58'N.| 79° um д 
26 75. 37 y i 
я 2 26 76 40 "Ж Republican, 
4 36 4 M ; и . 
7T 20 72 68 
10 39 71 45 
ze z be u e Republican. 
7 69 9 45 
0 138 22 
2 55 79 . 13 Republican. 
Guyaquil 2 12 0 P 
Villa Novada ү 
е 1 10 
1% 30 
3 
2 
3 
3 
T 


Limited Monarchy, 


SEES“ 


- 
— 


SS 199959 
ana 


13 31 
69 | 70 
20 7l 
15. | 6 h 
20 68 
58 62 
10 65 
1 | e es 
20 58 * 
66 
^ 15 10 
10 71 
54 TY 
30 72 
27 70 а 
49 13. 
0 a 
60 18 
41 73 
36 58 
30 65 0 
0 65 10 
30 58 30 
DEE 
: 0 4 59 
San Joseph... 40 64 0 
Mid. East Coast Port St. Julian” 8 67 44 
South E rt Desire 47 45 | 06 4 
55 95 10 3. 
oy 22 60 1 , 
5- 38 15 
- 8 | 3.5 
кш 
180 41 
4 91 22 
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Infinitive. ] ‘Participles, 
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By Pues: Lovis Fasquetiz, LL. D. 


1187 OF IRREGULAR VERBS, ке. (continued) from page 238). 


Indicative, 


Imperfect, |Past Definite. Fature. 


Conditional. 


= 


4 9 rep: oduce|reproduit, f. e. dee CONDUIRE 


R.-quénim, 2. |requérant 
to require |requis, f e. 
RÉSOUDRE, 4.|résolvant 


4.10, reta, eint, yf e. 


REVENIR, 2. /o|tevenant. 

return | venu,f e. 
Квүйтш, 2. étant 

clothe. vétu, f, е. 


REVIVRE, 4.tolrevivant . 
live again revén 

REVOIR, 8, 10) 'evoyant 

|revu, J e. 


aux, avoir, 
irregular, 


geopen 
Блатллну 2. f. dant 
project santi 
BATISFAT (E, |satisfaisant. ı 
“4, to satisfy |satisfait, f. e. 
Savorn, 3. 1o | achant 
know. - di e 


be sais 


je requiers 
ACQUÉRIR 
je résous 


96 5 résous|sée ABSOUDRE| 


je ressens. - 


see TRATHE 
je reyiens 


see TAM 


"je reprodui- ja repro ls je reproduirai deb dd 


e retenais je retins. фе retjendrai  retiendrais | 
je retrayais. je retratrai 
er je revins je reviendrai 
Berevétals [ie reveus ee rerätirnt 
je revivals je revécus je revivrai 


jerevoyais je revis je reverrai 


ils riaient ils rirent 18 riront. ils riraient 

е rompnis je rompis je rompral — [jeromprais 
turompajs "tu rompis tu rompras ftu romprais 
it rompait |1 rompit il rompra il romprait 
п. rompions fu. rompimes |n. romprons р, 8 


г торі romprez 
Is rompafent fils rompirent. fils rompront. — 
e rourrais ё rouvzia rouvrirai je rourrirels. 


ў it sailluit п ваШега-: |1 saillerait, 
e satisfaisnis je satisfia. ~ lje satisferal. ђе satisfelais 


je savais. le sus. је saurni je saurnis 
Itusavais tir sus tu sauras tu saurais: 
l savait il sut il enura 


г servions ; in. sexyimes ` |n. servirons, 
А те Jv. servites fy- servirez" 
servaient Alsservirent fils. serriront 


Imperative, | Subjunctive, || Imperfeot. 


3 [sais| [rais|reproduis. ' [isse 
je requérais fe requis ^ je requerrai [je requerrais je requiase: 
Li 
jerésolvais је résolus jerésondrai fje résoudrais je ie 
e ressentuls е ressentis [е gessentirai [je ressentirais je ressentisss 
je ressortais је ressortis ` Je'ressortirai [фе ressortirais je ressortisas 
me гевзоц [ie me ressou- [je me reseou- |je me ressou- | E 
[venais (ving [vien [viendrais [vinsse 
e restreis е restrelgpis ре restreindrailfe zestrein- je restrel-. - 
[gnais [drais i [gnisse 
le retinsse 


le riral 


jez v. rompltes © ју, 


il sautait 


n, sümes jn. saurons 
[caes 


ils surent 


il servit. 
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B List of Irregular Verbs, &c., continued. 
` Indicatire, * Imperfect, Past Dofinite Future. Conditional. Subjunctive. | Imperfect. 
sors je sortais sortis ‚be sortirai Je sortirais sortisse 
ga out SENTIR E 
SUUFFRIR, 2. souffrant je souftrisse 
Вовметтав, ionmettaut = esoumets Jie soumettsis. Je soumis je soumettrai je soumettrais je soum' se 
- 4. to submit 
SOURIRE, 4. je souris je sourirai je sourlrais je sourisse 
‚smile 
Вопвсатв: je souserivis [је souscriral jie souscrirais je souserivisse 
BIOSTRALR e soustralraf Je soustralrals 
4. to вий) 
SOUTENIR, 2. le soutins je soutiendrai је soutiendraft je soutinsae 
to sustain 
SOUVENIR, | je me souvins je me souvien-/je me souvien. o me sou- 
(se) 2. (0 re-lsouvenu, fi е. [nais " [drai [vinsse 
byenant je subviendrai Је eubyien- je «ubviusso 
ubvenu, f e. [drais'subyiens 
uffisant le suffirai e suffirais le oufese 
tu sufras tu suffirais tu suisses 
i1 suffira. il suffirait ll suffit 
т. suffirons . sufiriong m. suffissiong 
v. suflirez v. suffiriez ү. suflissiez 
ils sufllront fils suffiraient ils, suffissent 
je suivrai ре sulvrais je sul вве 
tu sulvras tu sulvrais tu suives tu suivisses 
il suivra il sulvrait iq. suive il suive lil suivit 
п. suivrons  |n.sulvrlons [suivons m.suivions |n. suivissions 
ү. suivrez iv. sulvriez — |sulvez v. suiviez v. gulvissiez 
ils suivront [1з sulvralent lq. suivent ils suivent |в sulvissent 
je surferai Је surferais le aurfisse 
surfais з E 
je Serie surpren- je surprenne је surpriase 
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5 At present, it is sufficient to mark the general 

ж: «4 руг * act. БЕ ^P у 
BI Joux R. Beann, D.D, а ы zt Ss is connected m еу 
HR, Y Y an wil ie ish, So much in common have the two. 
INTRODUCTION. both in words and in the inflection ot w. , that a knowledge 


of the one affords great assistance in the study of the other. 


Tim “Greek Language is tlie language of the ancient. Greeks. 
In general, indeed, a thorough acquaintance with any lan- 


The designation ancient Greeks is applied, in a general way, to 
describe inhabitants of several small states, such as, the 
Lacodemonians; the Achaians, the Dorians, the Aetolians, &c., 
often spoken of under the comprehensive name of Hellenes, 
and dwelling on the sea coast of Asia Minor, and on the 
isthmus which runs into the Mediterranean from Dalmatia, 
Hain and Thrace, and of which Macedonia is the northern, 
and the Peloponnesus (now called the Moria), the southern 
half. The Greek language and the Latin language form what 
are termed the Classical languages. By the term classical 


relationship is so close that the aid is special, That aid may 
extend its operation to the whole class of languages known as 
Indo Germanic; во that those who become familiar with 
teek, thereby vU. facilities for studying not only Latin, 
but also Sanscrit, German and English. = 
The Greek is a very old language. Homer's writings go 
back to nearly а thousand rs before the birth of Christ, 
Clas 3 e and at the time when they were produced, the "Greek lan- 
languages we designate those languages in which are written | guage was already in some sense a perfect tongue; and it 
the works which, in modern times, learned men have agreed | must have existed and have been spoken by persons of no 
to regard as classical; that is, works that stand in the Arat or | small culture for centuries. Under the name of the Romaic, 
highest class of the productions of the human mind. The | the Greek language—a good deal modifed--is still spoken 
Greek 1 is a branch of the great family of languages and written, being the vernacular or native tongue of the 
which, with the somewhat vague name of Indo-Germanic, is | modern Greeks; who, though in an impure state, possess the 
now known to have extended from Scandinavia to the Indus, | blood of the ancient Greeks, and dwell en che ваше soil, 
Ug as its ds ‚pri ann the Sese, or буруы а very superior language; it is surpassed by 
ancient language of the Brahmins, om the East; and on the | no age except the Sanscrit. No modern tongue except 
- West, the gang oft Brinn on th the Dutch, and the | the German, ige a comparison with the Greek. The 
ish. It is seen that the Greek is allied to our own | Greek language owes its superiority to the richness of its 
е. It is allied to the English in regard to structure, What MI the variety of its inflexions, its power of forming 
ob the tyro or the deginner is, that’ the Greek | compounds, its expressiveness, its adaptability, and its har- 
mony.’ It was said of old that if the gods were to descend to 


qe . ا‎ e.g. 5 the 
Greek duo} three, is the ( trois, | earth, they would speak the lan f Plato, the famous 
i phi spei e age of. s 


The Fis only an abbreviated. form of the her, "The spirit of the saying is borne out by 
Greek . Our verb kyow is the Greek gno, fact, The Greek isa won and beautiful instrument of 
the letters oh Meng between the words in| The Gen opua Faser litte!” ти 

e letters." of identity between the words in| The k lan is a rich treasure-house. There is no 
English and in will appear in the course of these | ancient тока alt comparable with the Greek for 


„ 


guage conduces to the attainment of others, But herd the 


ac not being really known, is easil; 
K pie, a dere d 
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copiousness and variety, In modern times, only the German 


may putin a claim to comparison, To any one who has the 


slightest tinge of literature, the mere names of Homer, 
Hesoid, Herodotus, JEschylus, Sophocles, Plato, Socrates, 
&c., call up the idea of literary wealth the most abundant 
and the most various. P 

A knowledge of the Greek language is a key to that most. 
copious and most beautiful literature. Such a key must be 
worth possessing. Such a key opens the door to wealth 
„immeasurably greater and better than was the wealth of 
Croesus, than is * the wealth of the two Indies," 

But the study of Greek is worthy of attention, if only as e 
means of self-discipline, Self-discipline is the true end of 
education, Nothing better can be given to any mortal, than 
a welleultivated mind. The man whose faculties are in their 
highest state of development, and their greatest degree of 
activity and productiveness, stands at the summit of humanity, 
and now enjoys what he has reached, namely, the perfection 
of his earthly being. 

Pre-eminently fitted is the study of the Greek to educate 
our mental powers. All linguistical studies are useful for that 
purpose, Looking at their effects in their several bearings, I 
am free to declare thatthe study of languages is of all studies 
the most useful, But the Greek has the special recommenda- 
tion of being more subject to rule, than other languages. The 
Greek too deals with wider reaches of intellect and subtler dis- 

и pho of thought than most other tongues can, comprise or 
efine. - d 


But there is a recommendation of the study of Greek which |* 


throws all others into the shade, forin Greek are the scriptures 
of the New Testament written. Strange is it that in a Chris- 
tian country, the records of salvation should be so little read in 
their originals. What a privilege is the power to do во! How 
much better are the teachings of the apostle to the gentiles un- 
derstood, when the student applies his mind to the very words 
which fell from his lips, or flowed from his pen. How much 
more easily, and how much more thoroughly do we enter into 
the spirit, and feel at once the beauty and the power of the 
lessons of the Divine Master, when we have thrown aside the 

veil of a translationy and reverently advance into his sacred 


to reach and influence 

The ordained minis- 
ters of religion are generally supposed to possess the power of 
reading the New Testament in the original Greek, Many of 
Others, perhaps the bulk, do 
to the impediments which 

Greek was, even 
What is imperfectly 
lost. And many of 
ittle Latin and less 
ired at the grammar school and the 


essed b 


ga cre and by. that 


253 
to college, I found no aids whatever in my native tongne— 
neither grammar nor lexicon, ue that time the absurd ie 
of locking the gated of knowledge (and sometimes of throwing 
the key au: ad scarcely begun to pass into disuse. Then 
manuals, for the study of Greek were written in Latin, Thus 
the student had to acquire one unknown tongue by means of 
another unknown tongue, Such was my own lot, I knew 
very little Latin, yet only ibn gue Latin could I get to the 
Greek. Besides, the manuals that did exist were very high in 
price. The dictionary which I purchased, that known as 
Hederick’s, eost me two guineas. For that sum, even now, a 
small classical library may be bought; and when these lessons 
are completed, and when suitable accompaniments shall have 
been given to the publie, a far less sum will amply supply the 
studentfor the Christian ministry with all that he wal need 
for a minute and exact acquaintance with the New Testament. 
originals, 

While, however, the Greek language commends itself ver; 
specially to the attention of all who seek an acquaintance wit 
Divine truth, and offers its aid for the general culture and 
improvement of human intelligence, it is not without aclaim 
which, though more humble, may with some persons be more 
prevailing. ‘That claim it lays before all who study or pr 
tostudy the sciences. Though many of the sciences existed 
not, even in rudiments, during the classical days of Aristotle, 
and though other sciences have been carried far beyond the 
boundaries where they were left by Euclid and by Galen, yet 
in general, the language of science is Greek ; for such is the 
iness with which the Greek lends itself to combination that 
the moment a new science is elaborated, nay, the moment a 
new fact is ascertained or a new elementary substance is dis- 
covered, that moment some form or forms of words are pro- 
duced от Greek elements, which exactly set forth the novelty, 
Hence these scientific names are so many definitions, and being 
definitions they describe the objects which theyare used to 
designate, they, Isay, describe those objects to such students 
as are familiar with Greek, Take photography as an instance, 
This word is made up of phös light and graphé a painting, and 
so means light-painting, that is a painting made by the solar rays. 
If che student will take the trouble of turning to the Greek stems 
as set forth in my Lessons on the English lang published 
in “the Popular Educator," he will find many illustrations of 
the fact that in English, Greek is the language of science, 

As being the language of science, Greek is of special utility 
to all men of science; in 1 is it of great service to * 
medical men. A vast number of the words with which they 
have to do in their studies, are of Greek origin, Those words, 
to persons ignorant of the Greck tongue, are so many unknown 
terms, the meaning of which has to be learnt. AS. mere matter 
of routine; but to the proficient in Greek, they define themselves, 
and so describe the objects which ا‎ а Take, as an 
example, the word Bronchitis. Now I have never studied medi- 
cine, yet from my 20310069 of Greek, I know that Bronchitis 
is a disease whose seat is in che po, bronchia, that is, the 
extremity of the wind. pipe. , a 

A high authority“ has recently declared that ‘already Greek 
is as impossible an attainment as Sanserit to numbers of educa- 
ted men.“ If this statement is correct, the fact is mainly attribu- 
table to the long, tedious, and ineffectual manner in which Greck 
is still taught in most schools and at the Universities of this 
country. On Greek and Latin studies which end in little 
permanent advantage, the best educational years are spent. 
Exceptions there are of course. But in general, the process is 
bad, and the result ansatisfactory. Aud unsatisfactory will 
theresult be, so long as the process remains what it is, In 
Germany, modes of classical education, and classical manvals 
of instruction have undergone a most beneficial. change, so ns 
greatly to simplify the study and'to shorten the requisite time, as 
well as to improve the mental discipline and augment the know- 
ledge hence accruing. But in England an obstinate retention 
of imperfect and faulty methods, and the continued employ- 
ment of difficult and wearying 8 Drs руз at once 
ignorance and dullness, and cause practical men to turn away 
from Greek at least in dislike, if not disgust. The remedy for 
theseevils is to be locked for in the prevalence of classical 
studies g the peopl If the people apply their fresh and 


F W. Newman, Professor of Latin, in University College, London, sco 
irc don of the Odes of Horace p. Se PE 


с 
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чї us minds to the са ой the Latin, the E r Or these. five columns the first: gives the Greek letters in 
schools and the Universities will soon recei very desirable | capitals ; the second. gives the samo letters in small forms ; the 


may arise in | third gives the correspondent English letters, that is, the forms 
ў іп тете whieh have sounds similar to the several Greek 
letters ; the fourth gives the Оу mune of the letters; and the 
Jifth gives the same name in Greek charactors, The names, as 
they appear in the last column, ате the designations which you 
are to assign to the Greek letters; that is, you are to сай а 
not a, but alpha; Snot des, but beta, und во on, E 

Before you can, se anöther stop, you must make yourself 
thoroughly familiar with these characters, with their names 
and their values-or sounds, In general, МАне may follow your 
puces Am n ‚methods of pronunciation; one or two 

‘ceptions will be pointed out immediately. Your present 
business is to aoquire a facility of transferring the Greek cha- 
racters into ap Ca a i English chardeters, and to rend 
the former in the sounds of the latter, In the requisite appli- 
cation I advise um employ а slnte und pencil. "Write the 
alphabet several times merely in Greek. еп compare toge- 
ther such Greek characters ns resemble ench other, and 
carefully mark wherein they differ. Having become familar 
with the mere forms, associate with cach its own name. Then 
study the sounds, that is, pronounce each Greek latter in the 
Correspondent English sound, These processes you must go 
over again and again, until you are perfectly master of the 
whole, and can, from memory, write down the alphabet, with 
all its forms and parts, as here given, I advise vou to tako 
grent pains in this matter, and not to think of Passing on until 
you have thoroughly accomplished this task, Your attention 
to this recommendation will save you a world of trouble. 

In the commencement, you will do well to confine yourself 
to the small characters ; having acquired them, you will readily 
таке yourself familiar with the eapitale, ^ 

In the small characters, yon will at once discover similarities 
between the Greek forms andthe English forms. The Greek 
a and the English a are obviously the same. Tho two f4 
(short е) are very nearly alike, The two d's differ little, 
The two i's are identioal; во are the two % (о short), and the 
Greek o long (ш) is nothing but two short o's (oo) put together, 

Von will notice, in the Greek, two forms of the small letter 
5. These two forms are т and c. Of these, the first occurs nt 
the beginning and in the body of a word; the second stands at 


and a new era of classical’ disti ag‏ ا 
are Рта i » `‏ 
-It may possibly not be accounted umptuous in the‏ 
writer io * Sa eee‏ 
entertain a hope that his lessons may in some slight measure‏ 
eonduce to so happy a result, Of these lessons, one of the‏ 
chief recommendations will be their tendeney to SU MNA‏ 
‘shorten:a study on which, in general, so much time energy‏ 
mi “If he has any skill for the purpose, ће омез it‏ 
to the that for nearly a of a centary he was‏ 
engaged in teaching the Greek language on a method and in‏ 
manuals, for which he is glad to own himself indebted to‏ 
Germans. ship, To the same source he is under obliga-‏ 
tions in the ensuing course of instructions. )‏ 
In ding to the study of Greek, you are stopped at the‏ 
very „ for the characters of the letters are not the‏ 
same as those of your native tongue, The diversity, however,‏ 
is in appearance more than in reality. In fact, the English‏ 
Alphabet was derived from the Latin alphabet, and the Latin‏ 
\ре was derived. from the Greek alph‏ 
that the Greek letters сап bo tractd back to the‏ „ 


letters, however, from age to age, and in their 
from" one "people. to toten, ley underwent — о 


T have miade these remarks in order not only to state an 
importat. na duce you er the forms of the 


n T the end of a word. This form of the sigma, namely c, ma 
‚ Miquivatents N. d à » Uy с, y 
ж Capitals, be e д also be-used. in compounds, when the frst word ends in s> 
ach e. g. e 
- aen Ordinary Sigma, Sigma attheend Seng dn Compounda 
ds toot драорос 1 7 dupyeung 2 
ә z ———— я 
снсрос : mpoagepo 


‚This sigma, g, when in this, form, c. sometimes becomes =, 
‚when it is equivalent to c and r, our gt. А ya 
на батта Q хаз che sound le qu, x, Li thus, 
| is Ganges; is 'unced syncopé ; -Ki 0 
Xero s amd Anpu а ee B = Ey Xproc, 
E isa guttural 

dem » каа! 


‘SOLUTIONS. 266 
Xa, кє, en xl, co, EU, ко yb yo, Yn үш, ya, yt. xn xe.| Now A Ge DD and 
Ta, TE, TO. de, дп. Өт, Ou Ota Hurd. m mo, rag. HM, aps EB ў ч 
фъ EPH. ca, со», сүл. pon, Qvyo. patep, шос. el 7 — xg А 0-р; What is 


yaspa. та, tnrew, Eqrqag; ZLanbog vuxreg; убу. 


e 

AXstavüpoc, Avdtc. ОА», Qreavoç, Qpwroç, avmt, 
pauperixog, “Biag: ID, Naurod, Topyn. Xagires, XápiXaoc. 
Durevg, Bakion, di Хүдра, “Үт&злс, Moc. AV 
Atovüooc, Arocroupoı. Ehig. ZaxvySoc, Zeväıc. Herpa, Hyw, 
Hog. Kıußpoı, “Audia, Avow, Aorpic, Aakedaywy, Nien. 
Моос. OXuurog, Marua. Питтйкос. Zalapıg. Уакас, 
кида.  "Tvrüv&gy "Родос, “Papn, Puro Savos, 


You will find in the ensuing lessons these three marks of 
accents, namely as in iva, vas in рб, and in og. The first 
is called the spiritus asper or rough breathing, being equivalent 
to our aspirated A; ‘pronounce, then, as with am 7 syllables 
before which this aspirate is placed, as ‘Адлс, Hades: the 
second mark is called tote subscript (i underwritten), so termed 
because the letter ? instead of appearing at the end, as in 
Лоусон! is written or placed under the was in Лоу. This mark 
is commonly disregarded in pronunciation: the third is called 
the circumflex, being made up of the acute accent and the 
grave accent ', from the union.of which ^ the circumflex ^ is 

roduced. The circumflex denotes a contraction, as in the 
ipthong ойр, an car, 

In printed Greek books, you will see several marks over the 
letters, These I shall, for the most part omit, as the study of 
them would embarrass the beginner, and as a knowledge of 
them is not necessary to either the understanding or the pro- 
nunciation of Greek. When you һауе mastered the. real and 
inevitable difficulties of the language, you will readily acquire 
an acquaintance with these now almost useless signs, 


me By ait 
SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS AND QUERIES, 
Answer to the question proposed by T. Taylor, p. 164, Vol. III. 


Before solving the question, I may be allowed to make two 
remarks, First, The dimensions*of the given triangle appear 
to have been chosen with g view to the most convenient 
method of solution, the sides being in the proportion of 
8, 4, 5, and the triangle being therefore right-angled. Of 
this, however, I shall take no notice, but treat the triangle as 
though it were oblique-angled, and thus give a general 
instead of a particular solution. . Secondly, The three sides 
being given, the area is a superfluous datum, not only because 
it might be found from the dimensions given, but because it 
is acgually not required in the solution; hence the prolix 

eration of finding the aren from the three sides may be 

ogether ayoided, 

Let A m be the given triangle, of which A is the “acutest 
angle,“ and op the perpendicular upon the longest side. 

Let a=the first man's payment, in crowns; then «49= 
the last; and the sum of this ‘arithmetical series will be 
ача Руж 5102-15-160 crowns; 

i » einn erowns—23 half-crowns. . 

- * * 

“The payments and proportional shares will therefore be as 
follows ;—viz, 8 7 4 


* Darts: ef ike triangle, 
ond has. 22 j 


S 


„ 


Half-crowns, 920 The whole triangle 320 parts. 


r 


402—302. у, — 
50 A the diff. of the segments of the basos 


‚50414 s 
Hence DT e AD, 
50—32=18, D B. t M 
Again, since triangles of the same altitude are to each 
other as their bases, and the triangle A B c contains.320 parts, 
5 2 320 : 2048 parts in A U ra 
15:2 parts in D с, 


ied аз similar triangles are to each other as the squares af- 
their homologous sides, we have, in the triangle A р с, 


ATS, Аб ^ 

2240, A0, 

: 976, 40% . 
„ 520, 4% 

675, 


840, Af, 

1016, 492 
115˙2 : 80 : 18˙ : 226, 3h? 
115˙2 : 4 : 40854 115.3125, nk, 


Therefore, extracting the square roots, we lave € 
* Aa==10°7288058 E 
ab=15'4919333 
Ac—19:3649168 
40—22:8035085 
AC=26°9807621 А 
Af=28'9827535 * 
Ag=31'8590646 J 
BA=15:0000000 * 
Bi=10'7883658 5 ' 
. And taking the*difference between cach of these and the 
one next less, in the same triangle, we obtain " 


Aa=10:7238058, A's share, 
eb=4"7681280, эв 
be 38729886, 0"8 
с0—:3°4885917, т' 

- 1772686, E's 
£f =3:0019914, v's 
7 28763111, %s, 


93-1400354, 8) * MPO 
*  AK=#2616342, 1'8 E 
»/—10:7383659, 3'9; д 
* H's share falls between Ag'and'» partaking of both 
triangles; chat is, it consists of AD —4j in one triangle, and 
юв—ВЁ in the other, or is equal to ye 


"aa (Ag i) —-50— 468590046223 1400354. 
dn э N X plus Y. 


uestion wa: ved; with. a few inaccuracies b G. Arch- 


This. 8 80 
bi SCP га: the P. E. 12 years.old. It was 
19 Ba by J. 1 — en Mossley; 
W. H. E 2 di A. U. Rutherglen; SOMNUS, 
Yorkshire; J, RUSSELL, созат 1; ABEL SAMPSON, and CHARLAS 
BERTRAM, Ellangowan ; and others, 1 
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LESSONS IN MECHANICS.—No. XXL. 
S RAILWAYS. > A 

SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF OUR ROADS. 
Our iron roads now furnish the most common medium of com- 
munication ; they intersect every civili country, and, by the 
aid of steam navigation, bring together the very ends of the earth. 
"Much bas been written on railway engineering, and: s depart- 
ment of industrial arb has made remarkable progress within the 

last few years. a 7 М 

Té has been remarked that the improvements which cheapen 
"transport, necessarily including the expenditure of less labour in 
‘effecting it, might seem, at first. view, to be attended with injury 
tothe industry employed in the business of transport itself, by 
throwing out of occupation that portion of labour rendered super- | 
fluous by the improvement. But experience shows the result to be 
The diminished cost о! transport invariably augments 


ee 


the part of those who were engaged in coach and wagon ;raffic. 
jt was asserted, 


Human labour 
to the increase of 
they have actually 

quadrupled it. - 
In considering the Sires of railways, we have primarily 
вай and in all 88 


article. 
enttle sent to market, 


our. graz 
their weary way from their 


when the poor beasts had to trudgi 
country pastures to 
their feet literally worn off, 


road for what EY would fetch. Th 
deteriorated, and the price it was wo! h lessened in proportion. 
Railways bring the eh 
good condition, and worth the money asked. ih, vegetables— 
all the items of our London commissariat—are cheapened an 
bettered, and made more profitable, by railways. ‘This has long 
been seen, and needs no ment, As to railway travelling, who 
‚would exchange а “ first » for the inside of an old stage 
coach, or even the mail? à 


E / LAND SURVEYING AND LEVELLING, 
The following practical hints on the construction of railroads 
may here be SEPAN introduced :— 
The first and most important step in the construction of rail- 
ways is a complete and accurate survey of the country through 
which the line is to extend. 2 * 
Land surveying and ‘le 


together; one party mappi 
and fall’ C 


might very well be conducted 
„ while the other lays down the rise 


„То the engineer as well as to the shareholder, the judicious 
selection of the line is important. From the line ta} en, and 
the prices E to pay out leascholders, &e,, on some of our rails, 
one would ba led to imagine that money was no object, and that 
the whim of the engineer, or the predilection of a director, was of 
more importance than the returnable outlay of construction. No 
subject at the outset is more important than a correct survey of 
the ground, and an accurate plan of the level. 
cannot be exereised in both e aA they form the 
ground plan of the engineering itect, they show him the 
difficulties he has to overcome or avoid, 


we next to be considered. In 
‘of the ground renders both these 


ег si But where the md is hilly, 
ents must occur ; and it is the ‘object of the 
both with economy. 


the slope in some in- 
in others it must be 
iven for its retain- 


g is made.through clay, 


required to be very slight, 
ix fold, or no security can be 
n essential that 


uy 


runs over a level plain with fields | 
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"dnd French together. There is no di 


ч well to take the advice of some eminent oculist. 


Too much care 


— ANSWERS TO “CORRESPONDENTS. 
P. E. C. — There can be no objection to your studying both Latin 
that French would be 
4585 will be able to 
lepend on your own 


" 


more useful to you then Latin. How soon 
read and translate French must necessarily 
"diligence. We should say six months. 
L. B.— The lines occurin an old number of the Quarterly Review, 
and were written in derision of Nash, the architect of Regent- 
street :— $50 {враг BF 

at Rome, т building renowne 
An er die Ne ER ot brick he had ir 
Nash, too, a very | master?— 
all brick, and he leaves us All plaster!“ 
. Before you begin the use of spectacles, it would 
2. You are 
not disqualified for the Civil Service, 3. Tho Peninsular war was 
occasioned By the invasion of Spain Kies French under the first 
Napoleon. The British became tho 


sition to the French, - 

D. P. D. (Warrington).—Our French Lessons are prepared espe- 
cially for the use of -instructing students, and we believe that. 
many thousands have mired, by their help, a thorough know- 
ledge of the language, without the assistance of a master. Per- 
severe, and pay strict attention, We should recommend you to 
try our б Lessons in preference to Italian. The former 
language will be more useful to you in business ‘pursuits. We 
take it for granted that you havo a good, knowledge of book- 
Keep and English composition. 

. GEORGE.—A proper acgnaintance with the letters of the 
shorthand alphabet wil y suggest tho neatest and most 
complete form of uniting i 
which we give as samples, 
the letters together. The easiest plan is nob that which is the 
easiest written, but the most easily read, 
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ies of the Spaniards in oppo- 1 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


In Monthly Parts, price Sixpence, Part I. ready March 30, 


similar works. It is designed to present the ripest results ol 
modern Biblical scholarship and research, in a thoroughly popular 
and intelligible form, and ae and attractiveness will be mud 


enhanced by a large number of beautiful 
and Maps. The work will contain an explanation of. every WORS, 
in the English Bible of special meaning, and of every obsolete 
word, with copious references to the in the Scriptures u 
Sch the Articles are founded. Every word will be accentuated. 
The list of Contributors will include names "the most eminent 
distinguished in Biblical Literature, among which may now 
mentioned those of— 


e W. F., Esq, Author of ^ Rescarches in Dabylonta, Assyrls, 
0." Ke. ; . Я 
The Very Rev. Dr., Dean of Canterbury, Author of "The Greck _ 
Critically Revised Text,” &e. &c. ө. 
Soane's Museum, Author of „ History of 
ERS, C, Author of ''Beenes in 


Ke. 
D. D., Author of “The Deity,” “Christian Theology,” n, 
Codex A in Greek," Author of “A Byra 


ke. У 

Dorris, Rev. Professor, D.D., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Author of Scripture Studies," &ei® 
„A Sketch of Jerusalem.” 

M.A., Author of History of the Jews." 


Author of. Ancient ; her Testimony to the 


( 
IM 
р 
Nineveh.” 

the Life of 


Esq, 


Gospels," &c. 
Saviiie, Rev. B. W., 
Surra, Rev. В. PAYNE, of the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


Tatras, Ven. Archdeacon, D.D., LL.D., &, 
and Lexicon," “ The New Testament in Coptic,” 


Ke. 
~ Ancient Christianity,” “ Physical, Theory 


Ko. 2 E 
S. P., LI. D., &e, &¢., Translator of “Gesenius's Hebre 
works on Biblical Science and Criticism: 


Buy ! 
хива s 


St. Edmunds. Ё 

‘Waiont, Rev. C. Н. Hf. Author of ‘The Book of Genesis, in Hebrew: 

Critically Revised Text," &e. &c. + 
‘A further list of names will shortly be published. é 


ie engineer should |> 
nature of the soil with which vim = ۴ 
тет ў men] CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate ШЇЇ, London, 


Order of. all Booksellers 
£0 


ei Part L. ready March 30th, price ба. 
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LESSONS I IN INSTRUMENTA ABIRRMETIC —No. 
! NEPERIAN ABACUS. 


^ 
As many of our readers h hem да aa t о explain various 


2 of Merchiton, near Edinb ‚ was the 
mathematical in. struments used in calculati in practichl m: f 
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numbers which they indi 


3 Dp lai i 

‚extension ; but we must pause here to explain our new 

plication Table, 5. 

~ ay Dithis table the logarithms of the numbers placed along the 
Чё hand. eide - rom bottom to top are represented by the 
‘straight tines or distances along that side from 1 to 10; thatis, 

the distance from 1 to 2is the logarithm of 2 in the Neperian 
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self the represented products of all numbers 
by each other, proyided we were enabled to divide 


contains within i 


Whatever by. 
powers’ T subdivide the distances between the numbers marked on 


the sides, left and right 25 and. bottom, to an indefinite 
extent; this division and subdivision being carried on, ас- 


| cording to a proper scale, from the logarithms of the interme- 


diate numbers. (To. te this remark by an example: 
suppose we wanted the product of 51, and 47 from the table. 
Tal ша athas more than y's of the distance between 5-and.6 
at the bottom, to denote 51, and rather more than y of the 
distance between 2 and 5, at the left-hand side, to denote 47, 
and drawing straight lines from these points to complete the 
rectangle in the table, wo find. that they meet in a point elose 
to the diagonal marked.24 ; now: as tens. multiplied by. tens 
produce hundreds, the product of 61 by 47 must bé nearly 24 
hundreds; the student will of course find the actual product 
to be 2,30 instend of 2, 100. This approximation to the truth 
is valuable in a thousand practical cases in actual life, and will 
tend greatly to assist mechanics and others who require to 
know the product of any two numbers as nearly and asg 
quickly as possible, Let us take another example: suppose 
we wish to multiply 40 by itself; here 49 is nearly 60, and on 
looking at the table, we see that 50 multiplied by 50, would 
pene give 2,500, as 26 is found on the diagonal line in which 
the sides of the square of 5 meet ; now parallel to this diagonal 
we have that of 24 very close to it, and mentally guessing 
the distance of 49 on the left-hand side and at the bottom, 
between the numbers 4 and 6 as before, we find that the eye 
would lead us to place the meeting of the sides of the square 


of 49 in the diagonal marked 24; hence we infer that the 


product of 49 multiplied by itself is nearly 24 hundreds; the 
actual product of 49 by 49 being 2,401 inste: £2,400, 
‘This table will also serve the purposes of division, the raising 
-of powers, and the extracting of roots. rming division, 
look for the dividend at the extremity of une of the diagonals 
in the table, and, for the divisor at the left-hand side; then 


system, measured numerically from a diagonal scale of equal 
parts ; the distance from 1 to 3 is the logarithm of 3 i the 
same system, measured-from the same scale; and so on. In. 
like männer, the logarithms of the numbers placed alöng the 
bottom from left to right, are represented by the straight lines 
or distances along the bottom from 140 10. The products of 
any twonumbers of which the one is taken from those placed 
a the left-hand side, and the other from those placed along 
the bottom, will be found thus: look or the corner of the 
"xectangle (Which is à square; when the numbers are equal) in 
‚which those lines meet which are perpendicularly drawn from 
the points where the numbers are placed, at the left-hand 


Side and at the bottom of the table; having found this corner, 
then look along i which is drawn through. it, and 
either at the one n theother, you will find thenumber 
which is the proc ‘two given numbers. For exam- 
le, suppose that Fon wished to multiply 3 by 4, if you run 
our. eye along aight line drawn perpendicularly from 
othe point mark at the left-hand side of the table, till it 


meets the straight line drawn from the point marked 4 at the 
Мот» you. will find that these straight lines meet in a 
agonal, which has the number 12 at each end of it; therefore, 
12 is the product of tlie two numb: 3 and 4. In like 
‘manner, if you wish to know the produef'of the number 5 mul- 
tiplied by itself, you will And that the perpendiculars drawn 
from the points marked 5 at the left-hand side and at the 
bottom, meet in a diagonal which has the number 25 at 
each end of it; therefore 25 is the product of 5 multiplied 
+ by 5, or the square of the number 5, In this way, theproduets 
М. "ef all numbers from 1 to 10 by each other, can be found by 
^ immediate inspection of the table. 
5 Some persons, after 
3 - By “Wa 


to the eye and to the 
ев not possess, This table 


es in ‘this’ table which the 


from the point where the perpendicular drawn from the divi- 
sor meets the diagonal drawn: the divi will find 
a perpendicular drawn {о the bottom, and at . 
will be found the quotient. For example, suppose s 
fo divide 28 by 7; looking for thé diagonal marked 28, you 
will find the perpendieular drawn Som at the left hand-side 
meets it at a point from which there is a perpendicular drawn 
to the bottom, and this terminates at 4; therefore, 4 is the 
N To extract the square root of a number: look for 
che given number at the i schen, look 
for the middle point of this diagonal, and e perpendicular 
drawn from it to che left-hand side or to the bottom will lead 
to the root required, Thus, to find the square root of 16; look. 
fcr the number 16 at the extremity of a diagonal, and from its 
middle point you will see two perpendiculars, one drawn to 
the left-hand side leading to 4, and another drawn to the 
bottom leading also to 4; therefore, 4 is the square root of 16. 
If there be no perpendiculars drawn from the middle point, 
imagine them to be drawn, or draw tiem with a pencil, and 
they will enable you to s the square root very neatly. 
Thus, to find the square root of 30; look for the middle point, 
and suppose perpendieulurs.to be drawn from if to the left 
bang side or to the bottom; you will then find that they will 
25 these in a point exactly’ between 5 and 6; therefore, the 
square root of 30 is nearly б}; but this ï 

more exactly by calculation, is 5:477 K. 


e rdot found 
"take another 


example; let it be required to find the square root of 2. Here 
taking the middle point of the diagonal marked 2, you find that 
the perpendiculars would fall exactly between Ї and 2, thus. 
indicating that the square of 2 is nearly 1}; the calculated 
Toot, however, is 1:414 Ke. af 

It may perhaps be inquired by the ingenious student, why 
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table ar the Neperian or ‘Hyperbolic Logaritlims of numbers 
from 1 40 10 inclusive, with their difference. ue 
(e ente ra, gar 

1 


693147183 


40546511 м 
НА 228768207 
4 138629436 5-3 
TEM GE PR ‚29314355 
6 160043711 r4 
{ or 18882156 Eas 
4565120175947... 4 
E SE 1605413068 
7 4:94591015 
4 н "13803189 
8 2 07944154 
f 11778304 4 
9 2˙19722458 8 * 
a) “10586051 - - 
10 2˙30258509 p 4 


Here wo seo that although the differences of the numbers are 
successively unity or one, and therefore constant, the differences 
of the logarithms are variable, and go on continually diminish- 
ing as the numbers increage. 

4 SS “ > 


|p Amd now one word for the consolation of those readers who 
look with envy at the fine array of instruments seen in shop- 
windows of chef dealers—and lament their inability to get 
them; one half of these instruments, at. the lowest calculation, 
is useless, and the other half can readily. be made by the learner 
himself. Let it beaccepiedas a fact that all highlyornamented 
chemical apparatus is useless. Let the reader Of these lessons 
hola in abhorrence those highly Jaequered, “red-varnished 
brasses and bottles, which cut so conspicuous a figure in instru- 
ment makers Shops. For the most part they are worse than 
ge 3 they are injurlous, they are made for S wat for 
work, . a NW [^ n 
Inshort.Iwillconclude these preliminary remarks by sayipg 
that amongst all the various instruments used by e e 
their ordinary investigatione, I only know of two, the air. 
pump and the beam and stales, which cannot be made by any 


person of moderate constructive skill. i 

As these lessons are to be practical, it is now time to 
conclude preliminaries, and begin our investigations. Where 
then are we to begin? which is the rend of our in- 
vestigation? Let us just take a casual glance at the range 
of subjects included by our science. The world of which 
we are living members; air, water, earth, minerals, trees, 
flowers, animals, all and every part of the world ; in short—are 
made up of about 63 ingredients differently combined; and of 
these 49 are metals. This may appear very stfangeto' novice 
in chemistry, He may wonder that 80 many thousand 
forms of existence—some dend, others living; some animals, 
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‘In commencing the study of any new branch of learning, it is 
above all т еј that the Hed PES believe himi 
self capable of mastering the subject. is point there 
should be no doubting, ho fear, pei timidity, The. student 
should begin by saying to himself, What one person has done 
another may do, . Starting with this train of mind, an individual 
of average’ capabilities and energy may learn all that ever has 
been learned of any science; but whether he add to the 
riches of chat science, nnd stepping out of beaten tracks he 
becomes a disco verer, that is quite another question, dependent 
altogether оп the power of his Own inventive faculties. No 
amount of Scientific: instruction can ever ereate the inventive 
faculty, Neither poet nor scientific. discoverer can be made 
by instruction ; yet the power to read the poetry already written 
and to comprehend the science already made known, this 

power it is within tlie province of instruction to confer, 
Success or failure, nevertheless, will depend on whether the |. 
learney begins at the right end of a sul ; 
and this m ies wick es, 
science which; beautiful in all its parts, requires to be 
approached from certain points in order that these beauties 

may be seen. ^" -. * 
Chemistry is an experimental science, consequently the only 
way of lenrning it is by iment. „It is true an individual 
with a good memory might learn by rote whole pages of a 
chemical treatise, nnd-might, if his memory were very strong, 
learn to repeat verbatim whole treatises. He would be very far 
, however from kno chemistry. The burdensome weight of 
facts undigested would have weakened the faculty above all 
1 most useful to a chemist; the faculty of observation and 
reflection. 7 


Consistently witht the views just expressed, itwill be the object 
of these lessons to present the reader with a course of chemical 
instruction strictly practical. “Every point will be demon- 
strated by experiment, nothing being taken for grauted with- 
out proof; and, in order to ayoid needless cost in Chemical. 
apparatus, thé very simplest adaptations shall be made to serve 
. Not serve our pi rposes after a fashion either— 

jetusively, vaguel the apparatus chosen shall 
‘well, to the extent promised, and wheneverit 
, 29 necessary to treat of processes" in the conducting of Which 
simple instruments will not suffice; diagrams of them will be 
given, so that the reader will have the option of ‘purchasing 


others vegetables; some solids, others liquids; he may wonder ` 
that all these should be made up of no more than 63 different 
materials. How much more strange then will the statement 
appear that by far the greater number of those materials (ele- 
ments or simple bodies as chemists term them) are vom; ura-_ 
tively scarce in nature, and that at least three-fourths of the 
erust of the globe and its atmosphere—its beings, dend and 
living—are composed of one element alone! Yet such is the 
faet,—as will in proper time and place be demonstrated, ; 
Now it is the object-of chemistr to teach; first, che nature 
of these simple elements or materials ; secondly, the nature of 
the compounds which they form: thus we еер from ihe 
simple to the combined, just as the learner of a new language 
first masters the alphabet, then combinations of the wyphabet 
in words, afterwards combination of words in Sentences, 
and во forth. It is like this in ce study of chemistry, except _ 


"Omega. ‘ow in the 

fettered by no such 

may different 

i Foe ler muy 

adopt а commencement in accordance With rticukir scheme 
of teaching he has decided to udopt. a it rela The 
commencement of our succeeding © gali all be the 
metals, and of the metals I shall commence with zinc. If the 


reader should inquire why zinc has been chosen as the 
beginning of our labour, L reply, he shall be informed by and 
by. Future experiments shall explain why it has been chosen * 
meantime let us begin. nes Ў да 
А specimen of РАЯ procured at almost any hardware 
shop, and it 81 occur in two forms, either ав thin flexible plate, 
or as a erystallinelump. I will suppose the specimen procured 
and known to Бе zinc I will also assume the sec case, namely 
that the 1 was procured without knowii to'be zinc. 
How would the student have determined thé real nature of the 
metal? Why intuitively he would have exercised what is 
vaguely known as common sense, that is 10 say he would have 
reasongd without being conscious of the steps. of the reusoning 
öcess. Now let us just systematically. ange these steps, 
sn make а system of them and see what the system looks 
like in the end nor let the reader! think this reasoning process 
trivial or unnecessary, ‘chemistry is nothing more or less 
than а structure built un of such step Ake reasoninge. The 
lower steps may bo designated common-sense; they are so 
in, so obvio all who run may read; the upper ones 
owever require the full exercise of mental vigour to under- 


ten, option 
tho insträments and perförmitig the experiments, or he man 
Test content with thei desc, e OF Hê may 


stand and master. Suppase then that the metal zinc were 
placed аз a substance unknown before nn individual to al, 


€ 


‘260 = 
ignorant of chemistry, as he might fancy, for, strictly speaking, | acts by undeviating laws ; these laws it is the aim of science to 
чеч is totally ignorant of chemistry; how, by what process трт 1 он the mixture of oil 
-of reasoning, experiment, OF induction, ‘would “the conclusion of vitriol and water it must have vanishe under the form of 
be arrived at, that the metal in question was zine m ' | gas. Had the student proposed to euer for solution ms 
Why it is evident that in all investigations, whether chemi- al question, eer ted mma c Hon r. anc 
nl or otherwise, we determine what а thing is, by comparing | € pe? i а аан жо! c de bd Ee опа) — Угай 
it with other things, and learning what it is not. We may not tion involv pete : QUE iet i ee тесі, inas otim 
possibly be conscious of such being the order of reasoning, but certain di f bal days er 8 2 an: names 
Ine order exists nevertheless. In the matter ofizine, then, the | asume {ле orm: 0 Aet) Pid meee 7952 5 ae 5. 
investigator would have pursued some such sort of reasoning as | 9018 44 concerned the zino has not vane me? 2 
this: JR substance isa Be кен hence itis аб soppe: 
nor gold. It is not a soft metal, hence it can neither be lead nor . 
ane "To this extent, common sense or the unconscious reason- rest, pier, the course of a lesson: the ad. 
„ing faculty of most persons would readily have gone, but not been require: e tere 5 ee м > 
much farther, Perhaps some investigating mind more acute a wine glass and а Jug toe Pant di ae на; Em- 
ahan its fellows, might have fancied a resemblance between loyed. In the course of the next lesson certain instruments 
zinc in its gun form, and steel, €: e ds a БЕ qe ee wl 
‘correctness of his supposition, might have, jethought himself of |у: s 4 
trying upon the m metal the effect of an ordinary fire. himself with the following materials ;— 
He would have found that the substance will melt under this | 1: A roll of brimstone, 
trial, whereas eteel would not have melted į hence the material 2, A thick wire or thin bar of iron. 
11 quedo could not cd besa мой, The mquirer wae should 3. A small rat's-tail file, and three-square file. 
ve recourse to this mode о! investigation, WO' ave “ fl " 1 
performed a chemical operation ; he would have acted the part am Be quarter of а pound of the ‘kind of glass tube termed 
of a veritable chemist, fire being one of the chief agents which 7% doi il fiask. У ' 
chemistry employs in distinguishing one material from another, 5, A florence o! s . 
án separating one from. another or more, in combining mate- 6. A few sound corks, „.} 
rials so as to imitate the productions of nature, or even| 7, Two four ounce phial bottles, and ы 
‘advancing, if the expression may be used without presumption, | g. & piece of india-rubber tube, about ons fourth of an inch 
before nature, and bringing compounds into existence Which in diameter and eight or ten inaboa longi; - 
dad never hitherto been formed. Now it would scarcely be | The last article may be readily proc à at the to ist's 
‘untrue to say that chemistry presents us with at least a ‚ho bein SA rad enti epi Bee 3 
thousand different characteristics, by which zinc might be >; En 79 8 q у у oe 5 
“individualized from every other substance,—might be separated pino. suus dod quu озая p ай ME 
from a thousand or ten thousand others,—might be recognised "With these preliminary directions, I shall now take leave 
under any of the numerous forms which it is capable of assum- of my pupils for the resent. . Those who like to be very indus- 
ing,—even if it should come before us in a transparent state! trious may accural fit about three inches of tobacco-pipe 
The tyro in chemistry perhaps ejaculates with surprise How shank to one of the corks, as shown in the diagram 
can a metal be REN transparent? Nothing more easy, may repeat the operation on 2 seco! cork; and 
‘nothing more common than this. ‘There does not exist a metal EE may adapt accurately, air-ti htly, one cork to | 
which cannot be dissolved, forming a transparent solution; | 0060: the four-ounce phisls, the to the florence | 
surely the student will concede, that, under these conditions, fask, Ihave said may do this, had I said may do it 
‘the metal is rendered transparent. if they m the expression bens Ди; von E 
But wb wi 3 i * ; _ | represented my о inions. е fac iat 4 - 
But we will now render zinc transparent. It will be neces- rate air-tight m djustment of corks, so dum ay са 


* sary to do this ава preliminary to future investigations. Take y 
‘therefore about one part of oil of vitriol, by measure, pour it necessary in chemical ere It suppose. А 
into an ehrthenwars JAE: and pour upon it about six measures | siting of a cork to a ча, flask, or eT obatco-pipe shank to 
set cy tet at erai а анала a Eer 

5 7 a rar М ^ i i j - 
EU ue LED WI ta chal sn a 
vun pets ии EA nid, En accomplishing this wihout the instruction to be conveyed in the 
a e= " М “ә E 
Shark the citoumstance, however; — ae ing and impor- next lesson, heis permitted to take some little credit to him self. 
tant phenomenon. Pour now the mixture of oil of vitriol and 
ES into ACTA tg d that the changia about to 5 тий » 
‚ehsue may be rei ily seen. row in а portion of the inc, А 
and a little more, and a little more, ntl it is no longer dis- LESSONS IN GERMAN: L 
solved. Possibly, however, notwithstanding all care, alittle | . * ‚$ 58. PossmssryR PRONOUNS. 9.5 Î 


excess of oil of vitriol may be employed. ‘This matters not, as a кү ТЕЛ 
e excess hereafter. | (1) The possessive pronouns are derived, each respectively, 


-we shall take means to dissipate th - 
The amount of bil of vitriol used need not be more than a from the genitive case of the personal pronouns thus, 


tea-spoonful, it must not however be measured by a tea-spoon. Ist pers: mein, my 
‘Remark now what a commotion ensues, observe the bubbles | 2d „ tem thy: 
which arise, notice their smell. They are evidently bubbles of 3d. , fein Ais: 

a gas. What u gas? This will be subject of inquiry 3d „ tht," Aer: 


vid 


hereafter. The “at present under investigation is zine, | d „ fein, is: 

let us therefore pay attention to it solely. The zinc rapidly lst „ unfer, oi ij 
dissolyes,—dissappears, becomes transparent, and thus the 2d „ euer, your: „ euer, „ „ „ Du. 

general proposition that a metal can be rendered by combina-|3d , „ ihr, their: „ dum „ „ „. Er, Sie OF Es. 


Lo transparent, nay even invisible, is pred. 

uta novice in chemistry may fancy the zine із no longer | Fomerly, in ceremonious addresses, the words Ders (old gen. 

‚present, Without knowing exactly where it can have gone, | plural ‘of ber, ge ee cpa of er, he) 
uer (your) and 3I 


fne young chemical beginner may suspect it is not there ; that | were used instead of her) + as, Збхо Majefest, 
46 has vehe by supernatural agency. Banish at once sed ne, &c. BER des . 885 
the banish them at опсе and for ever | Gurt was formerly written eier, à ble Ew. as an 


ape e (Chemie reset по abbreviation ie ued Ie у, he 
без. я г u e conviction | verb in the ? „Ew. Mae t 
justified by the ae of ages, that nature has ird Et x. Ew. Meet pe majesty 
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Note that in declining 
struck out: thus, } 


unſter (for шггей, ^ unfée (for unere), infect (for unferes), &e- 
eurer (for euerer), А eure (for ei 


futt), eures (for eueres), &e. 

(2) By their forms, therefore, these pronouns indicate the 
person and number of the nouns which they represent ; that is, 
the person and number of the possessors. As, moreover, they 
may be declined like adjectives, they, also, make known by their 
terminations, the gender, number end case of the nouns with 
which they stand connected: for, in respect to inflection, a 
possessive pronoun agrees in gender, number and case, not with 
the possessor, but with the name ofithe thing possessed. 


unſer and гит, the e before x is often 


‚Singular. Plural. 
Masc. Fem. + Neut, For all Genders. 
N. mein, meine, mein; meine, my. 
G. meines, meiner, meines; meiner, of my. 
D. meinem, meiner, meinem; meinen, to my. 
А. meinen, meine, mein; meine, шу, 


(4) When, however, these pronouns are absolute, that is, when 
they stand alone, agreeing with a noun understood and demand- 
ing a special emphasis, the terminations proper to the three 


places noted above are of course affixed: thus, tiefer Hut ift 


meiner, nicht dein er, thi 
mein es, this book is mine. 


(5) But when a po 


at. is mine, not thine ; dieſes Buch ift 


ssessive pronoun absolute is preceded by 

the definite article, it eien follows the New form of declension : 
thus, We? rer чс G wo / à — E 

TUE EO REPE зв + 
y ‚Singular. Plural. 

Masos > Fem. Neut. For all Genders. 
N. der meine, die meine, vas meine; vie meinen, my. 
G. teg meinen, der meinen, des meinen; ver meinen, of my. 
D. dem meinen, der meinen, dem meinen; den meinen, to my. 


A. den meinen, die meine, “dag meine; tie meinen, my. 
(6) Often, too, in this case, the syllable ig is inserted, but 


without any change of meaning: thus, 


Plural. 


das meinige ; 


(7) When, finally, a possessive pronoun is employed as a 
predicate, and merely denotes possession, without special em- 
phasis, it is not inflected at all; thus, ter Garten ijt mein, the 
garden is mins; vie Stube iſt vein, the room is thine ; das Haus ift 
fein, the house is his. ; “©з 


(8) It should be added ‘that the Germans, when no obscurity 


is likely to grow out of it, often omit the possessive pronoun, 


, where in English it would be used: the definite article seeming 


sufficently to supply is place; as, Ich habe es in den Händen, I have 
it in the hands; that is, I have it in my hands; Er nahm es anf 
vie Schultern, he took it upon the (his) shoulders; Er fat ten Arm 
gebrochen, he has broken (the) an arm or his arm. 


S 59. "INDEFINITE Pronouns 


a) Pronouns employed to represent persons and things in a 
general way, without reference to particular individuals, are 
called indefinite Such are these, р Ж). د‎ 

nw Man, one; a certain one. Үү 
y Jemand, one; somebody. 
Niemand, no one; nobody. 


Jedermann, every one; everybody 


= 4 
267 

The following, which also belong to this list of indefinites, 
have already. been treated of under the head of indefinite 


numerals: viz. 
Jeglicher, each); every опе, 

Einige, somewhat; some. 
Etliche, some; many. - 

Aller, every one; all. _ ; 

Mancher, many a; шапу ; severa. 


Etwas, something. 
Nichts, nothing. 
Keiner, no one; none. 
Einer, one; gome one. 
Jeder, each; every one, 
Jedweder, each; every one. 


Jerermann is declined thus: 

N. Jedermann, everybody. 
G. Jedermanns, of everybody. И, 
D. Setermann, to everybody. 

A. Jedermann, everybody. 


(2) The German man (like the French on) is used to indicate: 
persons in the most general manner: thus, man fügt, one says; 
that is, they say, people say, it is said, &c. It is indeclinable, 
and is found only in the nominative; when, therefore, any other 


| case would be called for, the corresponding oblique ease of ein. 


isemployed: thus, er will einen nie hören, he will never listeir 


to one, i. e. to any one. i 


(3) Jemand and Niemand are declined in the following männer 


" Singular. 
N. Semant, somebody. 


G. Jemands or Jemandes, of some- 


Niemand, nobody. 
Niemands or Niemandes, of 


body. j nobody. 
D. Jemand or Jemandem, to some- Niemand or Niemanvem, to. 
body. А nobody. 
A. Jemand or Jemanden, somebody. Niemand or BR, bon 
00у; 


(4) Note that the second form of the dative (Jemandem, Nie- 
mantem) is seldom employed except when the other form would 
leave the meaning ambizuous. Thus, es ijt Niemanvem nützlich, it 
is useful to nobody; where, were „Niemand“ used, the sense” 
might be, nobody is useful. This remark applies, also, to the 
accusative : as, fie fiest Niemanden, she loves nobody: in which. 
instance, were the other form (Niemant) substituted, it might 
mean, nobody loves her, о d 


$ 60. REFLEXIVE AND Recrprooat /FAUNOUNS: «E 


(1) When the subject and the object of a verb are indenticat, 
the latter being a personal pronoun, the pronoun is said to be 
reflezive ; because the action is thereby represented as reverting. 
upon the actor: thus, er rühmt ſich, he praises Лйтве RU 

(2) When, however, in such case, the design is to represent 
the individuals consituting a plural subject as acting one upon 
another, the pronoun is said to be reciprocal: thus, fie beſchimpfen⸗ 
fif, they disgrace one another. А 


(3) But, as (for example) fic) beſchimpfen fie may equally mean, 
they disgrace themselves, the reciprocal word einander (one another) 
is added to or substituted for fih, wherever there is danger of 
mistake; as, fie verftehen ſich einander, or fie verſtehen einander, they 
understand one another. N 4 

(4) In the dative and accusative (singular and plural) the 
German affords a special form for the reflexives; viz. fih, Aim- 
self, herself, itself, themselves, The personal ‘pronouns, there- 
fore, in all the oblique cases, that is, all cases, except the no- 


minative, are used in a reflexive sense ; except in the dative and 
accusative (third person), where, instead of ihm, ihn, ir ze, the 
word Tit is employed. Regarded as re/fézives, the personal. 
pronouns are declined thus : PEE? 


Singular. Sdan а Plural, 

iz: kole: First. Pe 1 ix 
Сб. meiner, of myself. unſer, of ourselves, 
D. mit, to myself. ung, to ourselves, 


A. mic, myself — 


uns, ourselves. 


Тас June, und de den Stein ا‎ NU Te C e 
dair yiink’-stai, int dain stine fort”-gai-vor'-fen, Sint des к 
[gute hat mir die Hälfte von der Ihrigen gege⸗ 
möbt ter häht meer dee helf’-tai fon dair ee/-rig-en gui-gai- |. 
ben. O! bar. ſchmeckte fo: ſüß und zerſchmilzt einem | 
ben. Oh! diss tai zo zü'ss bint r inen | 


T ш, ef himself i im Munde. 
C$ fich, to himself. x fi dj to themselves. بچ‎ mdön - dni. 
fid, himself. ſich, themselves. Үт з-да Wat, 9 ж . idt ie | 
p. MUT 1 " n a u nicht fe 
[oM of u. ME of themselves. 2 Nom, pp führen, = ta movi | 
Жр. na ta herselt. о fia, toithemselves, fing, aber doch natürlich чий nach kindlicher | 
г ſich, herself. йе ſich themselves. Мос Ab- ber doch А-г) öönt nid kint lichecher 4 
i Inu person neuter. 7 Weiſe gehandelt. Fur die Klugheit ift auch noch 
б. feinen, of itself: ihrer Саса vi’-zei gai-hän’-delt. Für dee klooch-hite ist ouch noch 
D. fid, to itself. 1 ſich to themselves. Raum genug im Leben. 
; / i ſich themselves. roum gui-nooch in lai'ben. ^ 3 
» i ي‎ Da jp ber," zweite Sohn: Ich ы ven Өн 
bi ONS. 5 - aigån’ dair tswi-tai zone: ich häh’-bai tine, 
ic M PRONUNCIATION.—No. Pie den der kleine Bruder fortwarf, geſammelt und auf⸗ 
ge F Die Pfirſichen. duin dair klinai broo’-der fort“ värf, gai 5 
pos pfirr-zig-don. „ |geflopft. Es war ein Kern pes bo | 
gai-klopft. Ess vähr ine kain, dirin’, dair — 2 4 » 


gis Saban Gracie aus der Stadt Fünf Pfirfihen { 
A ila b m dai "n WB wie eine Nu aber meine Pfirſich habe ich) |] 
ase lut mous athe Fünf: lier gien B "ss voo i-nai Ты: ; äh’-ber mi^nai ртт) n. Y-bai 1 | 


mit, tte ſchonſten, bie man ſehen konnte. Seine Kin- verkauft, und ſo viel Geld dafür, erhalten, ich wenn E 
= shö'n’-sten, des min zey’-hen kon“ tai. Zi’nai kin" | gie in Wnt fe feel gelt д corre P LS ven | 


абе dieſe Frucht zum erſten mal. ich nach der Stadt komme, wohl zwölf dafür kaufen kann. | 
ders en des tal ӘӘ telóm air-sten. müll. i$ nich dair stt kom’-mai, vole tswolf ifr kow-fen kin. | 


олари wunderten und freuten über hie Der Vater ſchüttelte den Kopf und ſagte: Klug | 
Desa. „wu derben nt froi’-ton en МЕ ee Dair fih’-ter s in ‚hüt’-tel-tai dain k E dint Pave Ha 


{ле Aepfel mit 30: ke Side und gare it ee wohl, 5 kindlich und natürlich if es nicht. 
sli nen cpl nüt dain ch chen back en dint t ist diss vole, Ah“ ber int“ lich dint nü-tür^lid) ine ess nicht. 


am: SBewofre dich der Himmel, daß du kein mn 
tem = Be; ioe fit der Mater unter ah ch мб аы ee | 


ben dern ilo taf 200 date füh tee Bön“ ter Bai-yih’-rai död deir himmel, diss 


eine fler Rube 1 5 eine erhielt die Mutter. werdeſt. | 
ME nat leer KEnt-bon, ben, -nai Bi dee mööt’-ter. verr dest, 1 


mer еМ Kinder in das Schlafkämmer⸗ Und du, Edmund? fragte der Vater. Anbe⸗ | 
‘bent dis "dee kinder in diss shlähf’-kem’-mer-. doo, et“ mzönt?  frihd-tai dair füh/-ter: | Un^-bai- 4 


lein gin fragte Bater : me und antwortete — Gomi = J abei 
as al, c 2 8 Аъ ер: bes as E ing en ont of-fen Ant- Merc et^-mi ‚ дым | 


Каш * Georg, der vow бор he) geen. Ge 
krän-ken gui-ordy, dair ee ber er ors 
wollte ſie nicht nehmen. ar cur das 


von G ck. 
ad don. din „ 36 voll-tai zee nicht nav-men. zee eem cuf dies 


bewahrt, und Г Bett gelegt und bin Yi “ЕЛГЕ 
e, a Ма bëtë Burn mi Fa M 


Nun ſagte E 
Noon, be /-tai dait os pou. Ed am 


а тл ИШЕ pon von Pe. 1 


mir эт Stein [лж 


Ta 
EI 
ee 
E 


El aber schwieg ſtill, und die Mut⸗ 
It möönt dlvcber dee 


d uM i RT dee mbit’; 
Ш „ o 0e ser, ihn mit einer m 
/ cuf gat-ghess "seni, reef ter UUm-Arm'-tai con rax iner (rat'-nai im ow’ “gai. 


— 


268; 


Btu, fi fruit 5. 
a D ERAN 
seat ieee 

Lyfel, ms STR 
WM reds s 


Sinn, m. down 
vertheilen; to distribute, divide 
Theil, m. share, part 


Raum, m. room 


vier, four Sohm m. son 
erhalten, to obtain, to receive, to aufklopfen, to open * 
Preser re i auf adverb & Prefect. open, up, 
euch, you to you "upon, on 
ſchmecken, to taste Kern, m. kernel 
herrlich, glorious, -ly Nuß, A nut 
alt, plc 2 verkaufen, to sell T 
alteſt, oldest Geld, л. money 
` fänerlich, bart E nach, to, after 
ſauer, sour, ſchüttelm to shake 


Kopf, m, head 


fanjt, soft, wild, Ч Ji 
wenigſtens, at Last 


Geſchmack, m. taste — 


Stein, 4n. stone wenig, little (quantity) 
Baum, m. troo Natur, /. nature Li 
fam, A Nu, some, full Himmel, n. heaven. E 
ſorgſam cavel фе; Kaufman, m. merchant 
erziehen to bring up, tovoducate Mann, m. man (vir) 
brav, bravo, go befangen, embarrassed: 
das Heißt geſorgt für „ that may offen, open, Ју = 

be caded, to take care of... Nachbar, m. neighbour — 
heiſen, to de called, command. Fieber, fever + 
halten, to: hold, to keep: legen, to put, place 
haushälteriſch, economically + hinweg, weg, away 
Zukunft, / futuro Gebrauch, m. use, custor 
geziemen, to behoovi drei, three 
Melnige, ver, bie, vag, mine Bruder, m. brother 
sogleich, immBdiately ſchweigen, eras 
jung, youn: umarmen, tovembrace 
11 iB day lm, mn. arm. } 


Bus 


LESSONS IN BOOKKEEPIN G. No IV. 


e rTRODUC To c 07 

stem of Bookkeeping there was а book 

La Waste-Book, and in this book was 

entered a Memorandum or record of every transaction which 

let.its nature be what it might, whether 

ds, paying or receiving money, drawing 
x this Maste-Book all the entries 


e in Bookkeeping; 
man life; and in case 
"reference to the original 
id be required; chen indeed, the 
y 1 il Great and 
Bookkeeping, When the happy 


ад; than i 
ot; ist es 
ree T 


in ' LESSONS IN BOOKKEEPING- — d 


and this Book was long kept in business, apart КУ, ‚the 


pus 
book for alliaoney transactions, and to call itsthe.Cash-Book;, 


Wüste-Book; before any other important change. took place. 


hands; and were a-species. of. property different; from. 


| ought to be entered, With all tus necessary particulars belong- 
ing to them, in a book e: В 


Н alled the Fill Boot. 
The Ca and Bill transactions 
the other tra ons; there rer 
to the purchase and sale of Goods, r 
&¢, ; and these were naturally entered still in the: Waste-Book ; 
But this bock had now changed its character, and had: become 
highly important as а aily record of those transactions on 
which all the others depended ;-for were there no parchases 
and sales of goods, it is Plain that there would be no transae-e 
tions in Cash and Bills. In consequence of this change, the 
Waste- Book was now. called che Day-Book or Journal, and 
1 keeping Merchants” 


looked. upon as the inci: k ч 
ferchant’s business "became extensive 


rincipal book in 
Accounts, When a n ame exter 
and complicated, it was necessary to have even other books 
besides the Day-Book, for the purpose of ‘keeping a clear and 
satisfactory accgunt of his property, the manner in which 
it changed hands, and of the quantity and value of that which 
he had on hand as well as of that which he had pa d with, 
Hence arose the propriety, as well as the necessity of keeping, 
in some houses, à Stoch or Warchouse-Book, an Invoi Book, a 


Next came the idea that Bills Which passed through several 


Sales-Book, an Account-Curvont Book, and even a city Expense. 


or Petty-Gash Book. - Е 1 
Such is an enumeration of the Books generally kept ina 
Merchant's Couating-house, But itis plain that the books of 
tradesmen. or general dealers will differ from these more or 
less, according to the nature of the nt trades or branches 
of. business in Which they are respectively engaged, ` To 
enumerate these, and tor explain, their nature, would be a task 
| as needless as it would be endless; for, if the fw is made 
‘once te understand the general principles of Bookkeeping, he 
will. be able with ease to apply these principles to all the 
possible forms and varieties in whieh business: transäctions 
may occur. For this purpose, therefore; one set of such 
transactione is as good as anotlier, provided the! best system of 
keeping the books be laid down’ and explained’; and after 
explaining the nature and form of the most important books, 


this shall be our duty. 


In the Cüsh- Book, then, asitsname denotes, tlie Bookkeeper 
places the Daily entries of all the receipts and payments of 
Gel, on any account whatever conncctei with the business of 


the party whose books he keeps; these receipts dnd payments 


are entered in the exact and successive order of the'dates when’ 
they take place, and in general oie Nine of explanution » 


relating to the transaction is allowed in the page of the Book. 
Every two opposite pages are ruled alike, with Dots columms 
and Single or Double Money columns, according to tlie plan on 
which the Book i "kept. The Rand page is always 
marked Dr., and iscalled'the Dr, side of the Cash-Böoki; dio 
right-hand page is always marked Or., andis called the Or, side’ 
ofthe Cash-Book, The title Cash Accounts placed at the top 
of the opposite pages, Os% being on the Dr. side, and Acvoun? 
on the Cr, side. This shows that'the two sides form but one 
account, and plainly states what that, account is, Alb the 
receipts of Cash: (that is, all the money received) are entered on 
the Dr. die of the Cash Book, with the word Te before the 
name of the Creditor, intimating that; Cash, the thing received, . 
is made Debtor tothe person from whom: it is received, that 
person, of course, becoming the, Creditor, Alk um pede d 
Cash (that is, all the money paid away) are entered on the Gr, 
side of the Cash- Bobl, with the word Br before. th 
the Dibtor, showing that Cush, the thing parted, wi 
Creditor by the person who receives it, that person, 


becoming the Debtr . 
When Bills are стей; that is, When money is received for 
ies ot these receipts 
Basle Book, like any others; 


ed off in the Bill 


Debit or Cel ef Tig oel Aten in the Cxsh-Book, mecording, 


х є 


*. 


Book as veceived or paid, and the Discount ів then entered ta the j 


» - 


THE POPULAR EDUCATOR:  * 


side of the Cash-Book, and the Cash Account is then closed for are drawn, with the rate of exchange between the moneys of 
the past month; it is again opened for the next month, by enter- | the different countries where the. bills were drawn, &с, Such 
Cush in hand on the Dr. side of the Cash- | а column prevents the necessity of entering these parti- 
Jin the eulars separately as memoranda in the Day-Book. The fol- 


sides are then added up, placed under the sums in the columns, | both inland and foreign. 
and transferred to the wert foli : Ka Inland bills of exchange are written orders for the payment 
b of money, drawn by a merchant residing in one place. ofa 
they f ah f country, on a merchant or banker residing in the same place, 
receipts an payments bah ne ener la 2. Rich or in en ө of the same country, in favour ofa third 
folio; otherwis Vide ka ET hs en son, for value received in some shape or the other. These 
extremely perplexing to the Bookkeeper. ills are either in the form of a Draft or a Promissory Note. 
The Bill Book generally consists of two distinct parts; the 

one contains the Bills Receivable, that is, the Bills which have FORM OP А DRAFT. ` 
been given to a merchant instead of cash, and of which he is to No. 1. (due April 21st.) 
receive payment at certain periods; and the other contains the . London, 18th January; 1869 
Bills Payable, that is, the Bills which he has given to others ооба : 11 + 0 Б 2 " 3 
instead of cash, and which he must pay at certain periods, — 
Instead of entering these in separate parts of the same Book, === ھپ‎ 

Three months after date, pày to our order, 


they may be entered in separate Books; the one being called 
PED ae LUNA ths Bild yale Book. Two hundred and sixty-four pounds, eleven shillings, for 
value received. * 


When a Merchant receives Bills in of money from persons 


who are indebted to himpit may be done in two ways; first he Switz & THOMSON, 


may either draw a bill on the person who owes him the amount ы 
of it; or, he may have a bill indorsed over to him, either from | To Мг, Jorw Surrson, ] Joux SIMPSON. 
E TRU who Viene ма same amount on another, or Cheapside, London. > 
rom the on through Whose hands it passed in a similar - а 
manner, en a Мае ассеріз Bills, that is, agrees to pa TOR n 

No. 5. ә (due July 17th.) 


them, they may be either drawn upon him by persons to whom 
he is indebted, or by persons who have consigned goods to him 
for sale on their account; or they may be drawn upon him by | £306 : 10: 0 
persons who consider him as the ageht of a incipal (another 
merchant) with whom he keeps an Account Current. 

"The Bills Receivable Book contains the сан of Bills 
Receivable (that is, for which cash is to be received), which 
Esos merchant's property in the manner which we have 
described in the preceding 28 1150 These particulars are 
recorded. in columns ruled and titled for the purpose; and, 
8 азов in here laying before 19 1 

еу are entered in owing order :—Ist. The date when ot money drawn by a merchant residing in a par! ion! 
received; «2nd. күү М from. whom, or on. whose account X P r ahat 


4th. the person ол whom the Bill is drawn; Sth. the date when 


London, 14th April, 1863, 


м Three months after date, we promise to 
pay to Mr. Abel Smith, or order, Three hundred and six 
pounds, ten shillings, and sixpence, for value received. 
HOWARD, Bon, & Co. 


Foreign bills of exchange are written orders for the | eres 
ar place 


FIRST FORM ОР A FOREIGN BILL OF EXCHANGE. 
London, 21st, May, 1863. 


£600, at 13m. 12s, beo. per £. stg. 


tances, These а Ta * * J. & R. ORLE 
the purpose; these are, in this system, entered | Messrs. Litchenstein and с RE cad 


Hamburg. ы, 


^ SECOND FORM OF A FOREIGN BILL OP EXCHANGE, 


16 person to whom it is made payable; 5th. the date when’ x 1 
i fale dy 6 A us or sum for which the bill is London, 5th, Feby, 1858, ** Beo. 3000m. 12sh. 
drawn and Тїп. the date when it is paid. Other particulars | 5 Three months after di this first of 
besides this are entered in the Bills Payable Book, similar to|exchange (second and third unpaid) Eb ee paetos 


arka, and twelve shillings 
ich place t9 : 


it аз 


Thomas Brown, Thr 
banco, value in account M, 


advised, 


wma o 


Ein 


place of the stamp, It is omitted 
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“LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS, &e. apes from; page 252). 


Infinitive, | Participles. | Indiestive. 


BURSEOTR, 3. |suraoyant је sursois 
to supersede |sursis,f. e. ^ |tu sureois - 


aus avoir | Il sursoit 
irregular, 1 .sursoyons n. 0 і 
Ы * 4 hee sursoyi s ites. д jt i " . Bursoyiez Ыз n 
з surge! 7 ursissen| 
SURVENTRE; 2. |survenant. je surviens . і T i е suryinsse 
to Jagen survenu, J. €. see TENIR 3 * 
SURVIVRE, 4. survivant je survis j s t i je hass 
to survive. rvécu e VIVRE н 
Tame, (se) 4 ве taisant je me tais je me taisais |j ii i je me tusse. 
f 40 de silent — ftw. see PLAIRE 1 
"TEINDRE, 4. |teignant je teins je teignais je teignisse 
“to dye teint, f. e. see CEINDRE A 
Temir, 2. fo |tenant je tiens je tenais 
| hold. tenu. J. e. tu tiens tu tenais 
| aux. ayoir il tient lil tenait 
irregular. R 2 ‚In tenons i n: tenions 
v. tenez „(ешеш 
lils tiennent (8 tenaient 
| TONNER, 1. to tonnant il tonne il tonnait. 


thunder-unip. |tonné ч F 
| TRADUIRE, 4. traduisant је traduis je träduienis tradnisisse. 
| „0 translate traduit, f. e. CONDUIRE 

. TRAINE; 4. фо trayant. je trais je trayais ^ 
| А mik trait itu trais tu trayais 
| nus av jil trait il trayait 
| defective. = |n. trayons n. trayions 
у. trayez |v. trayiez 

\ Y 18 traient ile trayaient 

"TRANSCRIRE, |transerivant |је transcris je transcrivais je transcrivis i ' transet je transeri- 

4totranseribeitranserit з |see ÉCRIRE, N * [visse 


TRANSMETTRE transmettant lje tranamets jetramemettaisje transmis je transmette Je transmisse 


4. to transmit. transmis, f. e. sce METTRE | 
TRESSATLLIR. Itressnillant . Је tressaille је tressaillais је treesaillis je tressallle Je tressaillisse 
2.10 start |tressailli sce ASSAILLIR | : ` 

VAINCRE; 3. |vainquant je vaines jevainquais |je vainquis je vainque 
to vanquish |vaincu, J. e. | vaince tu vainquais |(а vainquis iı tu vaincrais tu vainques 


е vainquisse 
Itu vainquieses 


anx, avoir il vaine il vainquait [il vainquit Ш vainerait d. vaingue il vainquit 
irregular. n. vainguons n. m. vainquimer|n, vaincrons |n. vaincrions |vainquons vai n. vainquissions - 
т ү. vainquez |v. vainquiez |v. vainquites |у. vaincrez .vaincriez Valnduez v. vain v. veinquissiez 
3 its vainquent |ilsvainquaient|ils vainquirentjils vaincront lila vaineraient|q. vainquent ils x li. vainquissent 
Virom, 3. to |valant je vaux valus E i vai valusse 
de worth pvalu tu vaux vaux ſtu vailles tu valusses 
aux, avoir il vaut i d vaille ll vai iil valút 
irregalar, ` T п. valons - . . vaudrions |valons 1 In. valussiong 
- |v. valez e Ду. 2 г [valez ri 
ils valent а. vaillent ^ 
"VENIR; 2. To venant e viens 
come aux être venu, f. e. sea TENIR 
Verin, 2. to vetant je vêts 
clothe vetu, J e. tu vets 
пих, avoir x fil vet 
Mregülar. " uin wétons 
S TOR ME v. vi 


ч ils veten ils vetaient 
VémiR, (se) 2. se vétant je me véls je w vêtais 
c. 


to clothe one's vétu, f. e. ко, 
self ref. d 
VIVRE, 4. to 
Alive 
aux, avoir 
irregular... fi 
Vom, 3. to 
see 111 
aux. avoir. Ju А 
| irregular п. voyons 
1 v. voyez 
| ils voient. 
x Vourom, 3. je veux 4 
be willing itu veux M ir ў 
aux. avoir vent j ait — [ivoulut 
lar. n.voulons,.. |n.Youlions _ youlümés lu. ‘youdrons In. voudrions | 
. voulez .vouliez < |v. vonlütes rx 
ils veulent. ii s voulurent ‘ils voudront | t 


y 2 _ 


M 
Fl д 


tr. ni la guerre 
E ne, on: 
magnificence 


ouis ds votre 


contrse les rives de i 
;lairy estsain et 
bois sacré 


07). 92 riante, un 


d 
la sitration en fj 39, Эте kahi 


r ‘dwed'é du eoubhant; les dieux 
d terre, n'y auraient VOLU >= 
F ommes : 

qui coupent, үе N jennent (venir, 2 
1 pecie 
les grues: nee dans l'air, et font e: 
m Format vers l'Arabie, de 

t dans cette 


avant de habit 


ex ts ouvriers; que les Phidias et les Zeu: 
déploieni 
lambris: traonz y de vastes et délicieux. jardins, dont l'enchante- 


ment soit tel, 
Epuisez vos 


5 apres on y wd: 
; а le: 

tour В deniers 
Ube atom АН de sa fortune.—La Bruyère. 


L'ACADÍALE SIUENCIEUSE OU LES EMBLEMES..5 


II yavait. үч 61, 2] er une célèbre académie, dont le pre- 
mier statut. était coi ро, concevoir, 3. M 52 Dn 1 
qenseront beaucoup, ‘pou, et ne HS. ] parleront que. 
possible. On ($ 41, (401 ae T Académie silencieuse, et il métrai! 
joint en Perse de vrai savant qui e "ambition d'y etre admis 
„досег Zeb, auteur d'un pe! 
‚4. tr.), au fond de sa province, qu'il (unfp. 
ER silencieuse., II part aussitót; 


abitent. les sables voisins de Palmyre, 


хадим ane place dans 
ilarrive à Ama: 
sont КАЗ il prie l'huissier de remettre au pré- 


illet: Lo. docteur Zeb demande humblement le p 
L’huissier s'acquitta sur-le-champ de la commission 


mais le docteur et son bil et arrivaient [$ 119 trop tard, la place 


était deja remplie. 
icadémi 


,le*candis II parut (paratire, 4. 
ped te v annonce gre m 
oférer une se 


A cette réponse ingénieuse, tout le monde battitdes mai 


laissa Aer les eu pour ce jour-là, et le docteur Zub fut im 
par acolamation: Oa lui présenta sure piaia registre au les 
е eux-mémes. Il s'y ins- 


réciptendaires: devaient (devoir, 3.) s'insarir 
erivit done, et il (unip.) ne lui терд plus qu'à.p 


usage une Ne de ‚temereiment« „Meis, 
ment silencieux, | douter Zeb m 8 


teur. autant 
t ‘Taiabidse 


itent quel- |; 
us. In lee denme sia la 


revoir à leur retour en leurs foyers 
splendeur ou vous désirez le porter, 
us et les princes vos enfants. N'y [$ 39, (18.)] 
"ns grande reine; employez y l'or et tout l'art des plus 
xis de votre siecle 
60949, (2.)] toute leur science sur vos plafonds et sur vos 


ils ne paraissent pas {its de la main des hommes. 
ар votte industrie sur eet ouvrage incomparable; 
60. 6. mis, Zénoble, le derniere main, 


le vos rivières, achètera [$ 49, ©.) un 
cette 4 — maison, pour l'embellir et Ia 


Tes académiciens 
moins 


livre, excellent, intituté le 


résentant à la porte de la salle ой les 


ace number or tense. Besides these three moods, namely tb: 


HEU. BR = ҮП reçu unpeu 
un be! « 6] esprit, "éloquence yive 
145 sing » jede L1 Létoq: EE 


border. la. res i: 


e parole, il 
Nude cette сонда si 
4. ir.) de reste, 


académicien; vrai- 
rem Il éerivit Ha 
$108, (1.)] celui de 
le chiffre. il |. 
nt moins ni. plus.| mar from 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH. No. LVII. 


By Joux R. BRAnD, D. D. 
THE-YERB. 
Tense, Mood, Conjugation, 


Тик Н language has variations of form to express varlations 
of person, numbor, tense, and mood. These variations of form 
‚exist within narrow limits, 
The term person refers to the distinctions which ex among the 
реаКетў tus person ог thing spoken. to, and the person or thing 
spoken of, The speaker is the first person, the person or thing 
poker to E accounted the second' person, the person or thing 
spoken of is accounted the third person. 
There are then three persons, and these three are represented by 
the personal pronouns T, or we 210 first person, thou, or you the 
second person, and he, sho, it, or they the third person. 

Number has a reference to the fact. whether’ a. subject indicates 
one person or thing or more than one, If a noun denotes one 
object, it is said to be in “ the singular number, Ifa noun denotes 
more than one, it is said to be in“ the plural (from the Latin plus, 
"pluris, more) number.“ 

Tense ( from the Latin tempus) has reference to time. An action 
may now he going on, then itis said to be in “the present tense.“ 
Or an action may be over and gone; then the verb which describes 
(it is in “tha past tense," Or again, an action may be about to 
commence, in some time to come, then the corresponding tense is 
called (4 the future tense.“ 
Mood (from the Latin modus, method or manner) i is a term which 
refers to the manner in which an action is set forth, Thus you 
may declare simply Ae¢deaches, when, you indicate а fact without 
any qualification ; this is called ‘thesindicative (Latin indleo, 
1 point out) mood" Or you may say to a tutor, „ teach: the 
(boy; ; then you give a command: in this case the verbi is said to be 
in the imperative (Latin imptro, 7 command) or commanding 
"mood." “Another mood is called „ tlie infinitive (from the 
Latin in, not, and finis, limit) mood,” that is the indefinite mood, 
the form of the verb which is not bounded or ФИН by person, 
icative, 
15 | the imperative, and the infinitive commonly set forth in. English 
grammar, the Latins had a subjunctive: (or E SEE 
the Greeks'had an optative or wishing mood. 
The term voice ina reference to the fact whether or D x 
e 


ж“ 


шм verbs. аге modified in. person, number, tense, "and 
m 

"There'ate then three persons, the ditat; the second, and the third. 
There are two numbers, the singular end the plural. The persons 
and the numbers are indicated nt by: inflexions, and partly. by 


‚the personal 
е and the гразі tense. N 
En the dE el 


u 
gation; the reason is tliat the ee ‚has ail ge 
with propriety be termed conjugation. uev 

As U have not recognised the complicated system of mbods and 
| idea and model of which owed from the classi - 
eal tongues, so here T do mot ado; the distinction Name an and 
welke preterites 1 tenses lately need into Engl: 

eul 

E 8 y ин 


Pus 


devant le The word, солу 


1 v onde fois 3 (ше hamely to denote ena 


belle meme; si on s'en idet ferm-of's 


opiye N t 


full, La this sense conjugation is pretty nearly the same as le 
and for it the term er 8 
import from the Greek Klee e 34 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH. е : 267 
A Ispicative Moon, Ed Present Tens: ¥ Past Tense.» Past Participle, Е 
MU Present Lens. з Рай Tess. n 58 
- Era ү = " erit. crowed or crew crowed k 
E E TER, ee I touched cursed or curst 
pie ace. M e у tegens 
ouehes ^ + le el M 
Sn дё С 420 Dare, to venture- durst dared 
Sd We touch * we touched. Dell dealt à 
3f 2 You touch Vo Эра ia tonoak; Dig dug e 
s to > t! t n 101 г 
= 3 er ie Dream dreamed or dr&amt 2 
Imperative Mood: Dress dressed drest 
- "Touch thou Draw. drew * drawn | 
є Я Touch 5e. = DEE A auk 
С — rive ‘ove riven 
Infinitive’ мой, Dwell dwelled or dwelt 
T0 touch. Eat eii or е een 
y : , Fall fell allen 
Present; touching 5 Past, touched. des Aue M 
"The inflexional form touched is produced by adding ed to touch. Fight fought 
This is the usual manner, thus we have learn, learned, grant, Kind: found " 
granted, adorn, adorned. If, however, the root ends in e, we add E "p > i 
not ed but merely d; e. g., improve, improved, love, loved. The Bye presi? Fre 505 
word love used to be pronounced thus Tovéd, that is, as a dissylla- aud ve 40 BEER, v 
ble, the e being accented. Now, however, loved is pronounced Preeze Pe frozen, û ое 
as a monosyllable, This shortening process has been accompanied Freight freighted ^ freighted or fraught 
by a change of the hard dental sound. into the soft dental sound t, Get ot gotor gotten. " 
since tlie is more easily pronounced at the end of a word, | , Gild ilded %7 3 gildedorgilt =- 
thus has been softened into leapt. The softening of the Gird girded ^ girded or giet 
second syllable has also in some cases had the effet of shortening gie се given SEN. 
* . tlie first, thus sweep, sweeped, sweet, swept; so leave becomes о wei ¥ ФАР 
lofii- Sometimes the spelling remains the same and the sole change pea abes : graven: 
is in the sound; e. g., present, Tread, past, Т rad, pronounced as Bow ai grown 
if it were red. te ‘to shorten the past form causes the Have 3 
ento be dropped in-such examples as hide, hid, hidden, forget, Hear heard 
‘forgot, forgotten. In forget, forgot, forgotten the past is denoted Hang hanged or e hung 
by two forms, namely forgot and forgotten. Tro forms ere found Hew hewed hewn 
im other words, as in sing, sang, sung; see, saw, seen. It is usual ‚Hide hid hidden 
bo call og Hera “the; past tense, and the other “ the past par- mu d 
ticiple." The following list exhibi ol e 
opis i er ү "n М ^ Hurt hurt . 
* “The Variations of Verbs in the past Forms. Keep kept n E 
. E Knit knitted, or Knit 
” T'resent tense. Past tense. "Past Participle. Know new ^ known 
4 a pu 
been ay 
i Lead 
arisen Leave 
-horie ni 
borne Let А 
Be Tie B lie down 
‚ou 
ER Lose 
Маке * 
udo 
ow 
bidden Eo 
ui 
bitten Read 
nid 
ж ag 
blown Ride 
broken Ring 
4 Rise 
Rive 
Say 
See 
chidden Send 
chosen de x 
t ake 
eloven Shave 
| = 
а е 
7 nee Y Shine 
Ы ‚Shoe 


aud the past tense is used for it. 


^^ S A blank is left when there is no specific form for the past participle, | 


forms аге used in different applications ¢ wi 
{vi T amus yburn” us the clothes Were hung in the wardrobu? 


* 


THE POPULAR EDUCATOR...» ; 


-Past Participle, 
shown | 
shrunk 
sung union 
sunk «T 
slain 1 
slink 
smitten | 
sown 
spoken 

А spi 
ias Ay ` sgpanorspun. spun 
Soie. похо vios at 5 +~ spitten 
Spread 
Steal 7 * 
un " 
Sting au stat stunk 
tnde ™ strode stridden * 
Strike Struck struck or stricken 
ting “strung А 
rire с^ strove > + striven 
Strew or strom ‚strewedorstrowed strown, strewed, or 
чарт Jr ve 2 strowed 
Swear.» swore sworn . 
‚Sweat, 1 sweat 1 
Swell swelled swollen or swoln 
Swim a swam swum 
Swing swung 
Take took taken 
Teach taught 
Tear tore ~ torn 
Tell told 
Think thought 
Thrive throve ^ thriven 
Throw i threw thrown. 
‘Thrust + thrust. 
Tread trod % trodden 
Wax waxed waxen 
Wear wore worn 
Weave wove woven 
‘Weep wept E 
Win won 
Wind wound 
Work "worked or wrought 
Wiring wrung” 
Write wrote written 


I have drawn up this Jistin agreement with-the best usage at 
the present time. A careful study of this list will disclose several 


facts. 
ntl, let, vid, Жс, 


Some verbs haye no Separate form for the past tense, such are 


‘The past form is often nothing more than the present abbre- 
viated; e. gi, breed, bred; chide, chid; & * 
Sometimes the diversity is merely in the spelling, as paid for 


Syed. and said for saged,  . 
‘The past is produced by a cl 'owels, thus— 
A, is changed into u; e. rst. 
into e Ib zarê 
into o 'eak (pronounced brake), broke 
into ou ight, fought я 
into un "fing, flung 
dox ^ into a „ give, gave 
P! into o „krise, rose 
u T into a „ run, ran 
e 1 into a у, see, saw 
e n into o » ‘tell, told. 1 


The part of one or two verbs 
from which the present is formed ; 


зев from another verb than that 
in the verb fo be, we have three 


? 


primitive forms, de, am, was. Go and went are from two separate 
verbs, of which go is a defective in the past, and'scent in the present. 

Some forms are archaic (old) or eren obsolete (ott af uio) рек) 
beholden for which we now say indebted; cloven is ly used 


+ | except in speaking of the “cloven tongues” (Acts ii. 3.); gotzen 


has been superseded by its abbreviation got. Wist 8 


also wot (Phil. i. 22.) are past forms of to wit’? from the 


man wissen, 10 Д with our wise and our witch and 


|wizurd. Quoth (said) is an antiquated past tense of quote, to cite, 


gau ti 


SKETCHES FOR YOUNG THINKERS. 
J INTRODUCTION... о: euh > Ay 


Youne thinkers form a most important section of the human 
family, The aged cannot remain on the earth for ever, and 
the prospect would be indescribably hopeless were there no 
rising intelligences preparing to take their places and discharge 
their duties, Special attention should be devoted to the young ; 
they constitute the embryo of the рен generation. They 
are the world in an incipient state, and therefore should be 
carefully sheltered from the rude blast, and nurtu: ito. 
intelligent and vigorous manhood.. 

"Young men are being cared for, —nay, more, 
to care for themselves, and this is ever 
„Heaven helps those that help themselves, 
true as it is beautiful. Everywhere “ Young M 
Associations," “Mental Improvement Societies," 


are moral bulwarks ; 
Mi “carnal weapons. 


their cannon, deed 
sung, 
^ Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep.” -" 
Of whatever other application these words are capable, their 


loftiest meaning can only be realised in the universal spread of 


knowledge and purity throughout the world, Im this long- 
looked-for period, the world will need neither **bulwarks nor 
towers," every man will beat his sword into a ploughshare, © 
and the whole globe will constitute the pavilion of God. To 
look onward to such a time is not to be the dupes of a visionary - 
enthusiasm, but to trust in the declaration of Who is 
faithful and true. t RT 
These sentiments apart, we look to the young men of Britain 
for ی‎ r in everything that is noble, learned, and goo1. 
The facilities which are placed at their service are all but in- 
numerable, One desideratum, long wanted, is now supplied, 
a périodieal, devoted largely, if ot exclusively, to the enlighten= 
ment, cultivation, and refinement of young men. The “Popular 
Educator” is this periodical. It has met with success; young’: 
men do patronise their own literature, ‘What is especially 
devoted to them they have especially supported. p 
One word about en aketo They constitute a 
small token of deep interest on behalf of young thinkers. The 
writer makes no pretension’ Mit usns { er 
arguments, and exhortations are submitted not in a spirit of in- 
fallible and imperious dogmatism,—but in fraternal regard 
and a desire to increase the happiness and well-being of his own 
class, Criticism may see much 1o elicit remark; yet amidst 
imperfection, there may be Hil eli e 
course of procedure. There is not a eva d 
Чо its oe ie es reason Nui Len in the 
process of reading. It is per] Aes uous to add, that the 
"writer is indebted to many sued the numerous illustra- 
tions which are given. ,U5BSDC Mt San) Ls : $ 
_ This series of papers is a toe to a Elass. Many voices have 
sounded in the same direction, in loftier and more thrilling — 
tones; this will fall in with the general chorus, and perhaps 
deepen a little, the piser appeals cónstantly made to 
‚British young men. is is its main purpose and highest 
ambition. In blessing a young man, a host may be bei а. 
He is the first of an increasing and m ing series, He 
ledge Which 


will transmit to the generation yet unborn the 
he has industriously acquire. 


Е 
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* fo impart wisdom is better, to confer wealth, though he 
who сап bestow both is | r than he who can only bestow 
one. God gives both, in this world and in the next. All 
external possession is unenduring,—all moral and intellectual 
is self-propagating, and de where * neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves cannot break through and 
steal. He whose treasure belongs to this class will “receive 
his own with usury. _ - | 
: - CHAPTER I. 
INTELLECTUAL EXCELLENCE. > 


Mental independence is the birth-right of man—a birth- 
right, indeed, often bartered for temporary elevation or secular 
a EN in its original bestowment it is 
marked with the impress of the divinity, and is intended to be 
preserved'in all its integrity and incomparable worth. Mental 
vassalage is the most degraded and ignoble serfdom in which it 
is possible for man to be enthralled, The shackles of physical 
slayery are as ithe regalia of royalty, when contrasted with the 
fetters of entramelled thought, The groans and lamentations 
of the suffering bondsmen are as music, compared with the 
stifled accusations and agonizing oppressions of the man who has 
gold his birthright, and who dares not give utterance to the 
wrongs he is compelled to endure, All men, however, cannot 
be bound,, Having correctly appreciated the value of mental 
independence, they cling to it with unyielding tonacity, deter- 
mined to excercise their prerogative while life shall endure. 
Poverty, obseurity, and labour, may be their ‘portion, but the 
noble mind looks above and beyond all external hindrances ; 
this mind conquers difficulties, it assails every obstacle with 
victorious strength, and feels re-animated, and re-inspired, after 
every conquest. Triumph imparts confidence. The arm which 
has once obtained victory is ready for encounter, and the mind 
which has scaled one mount of difficulty, is thereby increas- 
ingly prepared for attempting more wonderful and magnificent 
exploits, The оке ы ra are filled with illustrious 
confirmations of these sentiments. To those records we will have | 
occasion to appeal in the course of these sketches, and toadduce 
therefrom numerous examples, verifying and illustrating the 
proposition we have undertaken to examine, Mind is fre- 
quently aroused and enkindled by the efforts of kindred 
mind. As iron sharpeneth iron,” so does the en of 
one intellect impress and invigorate all within its circle, Bio- 
graphy has done much to elicit the latent abilities of many a 
youth. As the intellectual Elijah has ascended to his throne, 
p gane has often been caught by an aspiring and emulating 

а. 8 

It was a remark of Sir William Jones, that “ what has been 

dong by one man can be done by another, and in remembrance 


. of this, he assiduously pursued his studies, until he raised for 


himself a monument which will not decay, so long as literature 
continues to occupy the proud position which is its due. Left 
ап orphan at three years of age, heknew not the value of pater- 
nal counsel, but he was under the superintendence of a mother, 
"who lived in her boy, and was desirous for his intellectual 
advancement, Her uniform reply to the boundless inquisi- 
tiveness of cher son is not a little remarkable; instead of satis- 
fying his curiosity, by any endeavour on her part to solve his 
problems, she contented by answering, ** Read and you 
will know ү” he did read, and the world remembers him as an 
intellectual prodigy! ! А 

The independence of the mind is a necessary element of its 
excellence.» Where man has allowed his mind to be bound by 
external influence, he can lay no rightful claim to mental 
purity, uprightness and fearlessn He is remarkable only 
for cowardice, He can never be a leader; he must ever follow 
in the wake of one mightier and more influential. He may 


entertain opinions, but has not the magnanimity to ayow and | 


defend them, He treads cautiously and speaks with bated 
breath, lest ina luckless hour he may incur disapprobation, 
which would erush id and dependent spirit. Such men 


а drown a 
Ay.” But in the hour of execution their courage fails, and 


they “hide their diminished heads.“ In this case, there is 
wanting true mental independence, and hence, in the full accep- 
tation of the term, there is no essential excellence, Itis possible 
however, to confound û oi 


f се With a self-confident, noisy, 
and inflated egotism, Between the two, there is the widest 
difference, The man whois mentally erect and independent, 
does not exhaust himself in “beating the air, or in exhibiting 
his own strength. Не “does his ары gently ; he is calm 
majestic and deliberate ; but having once taken his position, no 
sophistry, however dexterous, no bribe, however munificent, 
no patronage, however distinguished, will render him traitor- 
oustotruth. True greatness in this, as in every other instance, 
is quiet—unobtrusive—retiring. Deep rivers glide silently 
onward, shallow streams announce their own presence. In 
inquiring, therefore, whether we possess this mental indepen- 
dence, it is necessary that we should carefully distinguish 
between things that differ. This element or manifestation of 
intellectual excellence is entirely independent of social posi- 
tion. It is readily acknowledged that the man who has ample 
resources at command, who сап clothe “in purple and fine 
linen” and “fare sumptuously every day," may exercise inde- 
pendence of thought and action ; the man who, in an accomo- 
dated sense, can proclaim himself ‘monarch of all he si 2 
may declare with freedom the sentiments he loves; but the 
man who is doomed to eat bread by the “sweat of his brow’ 
is held by many to be less free in this respect. Happily, the 
land in which we live is becoming more and more distinguished 
for liberal and enlightened views on this matter, ‘The poor. 
mem is rising to his level, and exercising the common pre- 
rogatives of manhood; menare not now measured so much 
by what they possess, as b y what they really are; “the minds 


the standard of the man,” is a sentiment now more universally. 


acknowledged in England than perhaps it ever was in any period 
ofher history. We by no means declare that such is univer- 
sally thecase. Much misconception still prevails, but we believe 
that the morning of a day isnow dawning, in which man shall 
be regarded in a proper light, and treated with becoming respect 
by men. We may venture to affirm, without exaggerating the 
truth, that mental independence has seen oe ӨШ eve- 
lopments in England than in any or all сае countries 
together. There are many noble exceptions, but the affirma- 
tion is substantially correct, There have been men who haye 
defied poverty and submitted to even social indignity, rather 
than waive their right of private judgment. Such men do 
honour to humanity, ahd arein reality the brightest ornaments 


of the nation. Man is not to be estimated by his wealth, his 
ронса от social status; he isto be measured by what is in 
im, rather than what is out of him and about him. 


(To be continued.) ^ 


A KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN THE 
E LATIN LESSONS. 


(Continued from page 87, Y ol. Ш.) 
By Joux R. BEARD, D. D. 


Page 167, col. 2, vol. IT, —LaTIN-ENGLISH. 


What person that has been well trained and instructed in a 
virtuous family, is mot displeased with sheer basenese, even 
though it may not be about to injure him? | was des- 
troyed when it had stood 667 years ; I dread war cloaked with the 
name of peace ; philosophers have unravelled the intricate nature 
of many things; will that, which the minds of all have despised. 
and rejected, ever please you? the soldiers abandoned the un- 
armed citizens in the very crisis of danger; when the mind, 
recognising and comprehending virtues, shall have departed front. 
the service and gratification of the body, and shall have overcome 
pleasure, and shall have escaped all fear of and woe, and 
shall have taken upon itself the worship of God and pure religion, 
and shall have sharpened its perception so as to love good things 
and reject the contrary, then our life will be most happy; do you 
believe that the prosperity of the wicked has disproved the good- 
hess of God? Dejanira clothed Hercules in a tunic dyed with the 
blood of the Centaur ; Hippias, the sophist, boasted, that he was 


not onl; uainted with all arts, in which liberal and noble doe- 

2J22ͤö;5ͤw Me had made with histoni ал 

the ring which he had, the cloak with with he was clad, and the 

shoes with Which he was shod. i 
* 


` will not do it.” So while they withheld food from the belly, the 


TUE PORULAR EDUCATOR. >. І 


xol; TE—ExG1z5x-LATIN: peer 
Mista Gráecu 'annulum quem habebat, pallium vestitus 
pre үк anna confecit; is eine 


nullum. inuisse 

а dabo ا‎ tinctum ; scelus tuum Dei boni- 

en non redarguit; mariti uxores in diserimine periculi nen 
destituent ;'fae ut animus discedat a corporis obsequio ; non corporis 
ppri utasne te mortis timorem effugiturum 


bonos morsmonlaedet, —. à 

Page 108, col, 1, vol. IL—Ların-Exerisu, 

“dug out metals which had been buried in the earth; 
траў towards the citizens of the-cap- 


е ents^which the eral had 
аш, sedition was hr А 


„ JI, —ExGLI8:-LaTIN. 


ia quae militibus "promisi Jb pi putasne re 
oluturum esse? nuntius dixit 


сше 
die nae: persolvet, quum ea promiserit; nautaene haec sti- 
pendi meriti.sunt? in pugnü nautae omnem. exuisse timorem 
DANAI liberorum. animi amore parentum a natura imbuti 

unt; liberi parentibus educendi et instruendi sunt; mater mea 
deficit; rex fratrem meum urbi praefecit; lachrymas dilue'tuas ; non 
possum dolorem meum diluere; paterne tuus diluit moles- 
tias suas? non vero, sed eas extenuavit, Deo adjuvante ; milites 
RI qus ad mortem; quae observavi in usu seribendi, haec in 
partes distribuam.- Ы $ 25 М 


` Fables of Alsop. 

Tun Siz-coar AND THE WOLF. 

A wolfsecing a she-goat standing upon a lofty tock, said, “Why 
до you not leave those naked and en places, and come down 
hither to the grassy plains which offer you pleasant pasture?" То 
which the she-goat answered, I have no mind to prefer pleasant- 
ness to safety. T * » 


Tun BELLY AND THE MEMBERS. 


The members once said to the belly, “Do we always nourish you 
by our attention, while you yourself enjoy the greatest ease ? we 


body became weak, and the members repented too late of their 
jealousy. A 


— * 


Tun Doc AND THE OX EN. 


A dog n ina manger and by his barking drove away the oxen 
from the fo 

envy of yours, that you will not suffer us to eat that food which you 
yours&lfare neither willing nor able to take !") This fable (fabula) 
shows the true character of envy. Ák 8 

ige 168, col. 2, vol. II. =рдтіҳ-Нхотлен: 

It is knowu that the colonies of the Tyrians were spread:through- 
out almost the entire circle of the lands; let us think that in death 
‚a ауел and refuge have been prepared for us; whither I wish it 


in full sail; 
Jly to denê sn 


profit nothing, a 
‚all inflamed. i 
have been coined 


aud eyes of all are turned towards you? many have turned their 
ND 


skill in speaking to the destruetiop of men- 
Page 168, col. 2; vol. 1L—ExGLISH«LATIN. - 


Convertesne facultatem tuam dicendi ad patrine perniciem ? 
facultatem: meam dicendi сопуегіаш ad omniam bonum; faeul- 
tatem- suam dicendi ad patriae salutem ^ conservationemque 
convertit; proditor deprehensus in conspectu civium necabitur ; 
cave ne equus corruat, teque lapsum super caput effundat ; militesne 
ducem confodient? hie liber vetustate exesus est ; regina ingentem. 
nummorum numerum procudet; nunfius animum meum lacerayit ; 
animus meus conspectu. mortis mariti laceratus est; senes juyen- 
esque vivendi cupiditate incendentur; non potes verum videre, 
1 error tuae menti offusus est; in Itullam provectus est; ad 
Шав provehentur oras ; dux urbem fortiter defendit; urbs a us 
bene defendetur; Britannie coloniae brevi toto orbe terrarum 


diffundentur. e 
d : H 
Page 168, col. 2, vol. IL—LaTiIN-ENGLISH.  . 


Whithersoeveryouturn Chee d with your eyesor with your mind, 
you will perceive all things to be fullof divine goodness; Alex- 
ander, king of the Macedonians, cut the Gordian knot with his 
sword, doubtless:distrusting that it would be untied by (solutum) 
him; when Hannibal was crossing the Alps, many rocks of great 
mágnitude were spits who bas tern your garment; X deat 
torn? it is torn; Pompeii sank by an earthquake; who d t 
that amongst the Romans eloquence attained to the highest 


the hostile army without delay; your letter bani L 


Hannibal was recalled from | Sei; 


soruple from my mind; it is the а of a good king, when he sees 
the republic tottering and convulsed, to assist his country, а 
Pagé 169, col. 1, vol, IT. —ENGLiSn-LATIN, 

Pauci divinae bonitatis plena esse omnia negaverunt; se oculis 
ad hominum mala convertunt; oculi in-hominum mala figuntur ; 
est boni praeceptoris officium ‘omnia bremen discipulis. suis 
mihi est serupulus id quod vidideclarandi; illius testimonium testis 
omnem scrupulum mihi ex animo evellit; eloquentia apud Romanos 
ad summum honorem adscendit; vestis tua diseindetur; jam 
discissaest; discissane est mea vestis ? пор est, discissa, sed discin- 
detur; quociin ii 


se oculis. conyertas,. omnia tibi pulchra 
widentur; diffditne. Alexander nodum Gordii? cur Alexander 
nodum Gordii 444? quia diffisus est se eum solvere posse; quum 


Dominus resurgeret, saxa diffissa sunt. 


It is necessary that you should i oth learn and confirm that 
which you have ings ill- ^ 


; Alexander grieved that his 
old and guiltless friend Clitus had been killed by him; to have 


LI 
der. To which one of Ше oxen said, “ How great is that | antic 


honour? Caesar, trusting to the valour of his soldiews, attacked 
ished every 


- 


, 2 LESSONS IN GEOMETRY. { Pd cg. dun 


triangles Fue and оно, the two sides rc and сн are equal 
"two sides 60 and on, each to each; and the an РОН is 
equal to the angle бон ( Const.) ; therefore the base rm 
to the base ‹ the angle cur (I. 4) to the angle cn 


is called 
f ‚given poir 
‚| been drawn to the giyen straight line ا‎ 
* j - pun , Scholium 1. In the preceding construction and demonstra- ш. 
Catiline laid many ‘snares for the life of Cicero, but Cieero tion of the 12th Prop. we have departed a little from the 
trushed all his plans; we admire those ilustrions men, who have method of Euclid. - In the construction; we have employed the 
always striven with ‘the greatest efforts’ and dangers: fof the огр, Peon, instead of the 0r; ; andin thedemonstrationy the 
кы ро ee BOE кайп nd Qe etunimen аъ pet а ше айы; осаго газан ust hen 
me with his chatter; tell me by whom these grains have been ments ар * er "ne : 
pounded ; Metellus goes into Numidia, the citizens expecting great | Choice before him; but he preferred that which we have given. 
things {гота him, for before that time the resources of the ans in Cassell's edition. Both methods are equally. eligible in 
in Numidia had baen weakened, and ithase:of the enemy'inereäsed тече Gf-aecuraey, and there is little-difference in point of 
| by the avarice of the magistrates; Verres,as soon as he entered | length. We have given. the above, on the principle that it is 
‘the province, gave himself up altogether to the greatest avarice ; always ‘adviseable. to shew a student different methods of 
have glanged through the whole book; in one year two tamples in solving a problem, in order to excite ‘his curiosity, and stir up 
the capital and man other buildings were strück with Jightning; | his inventive powers, as well as to extend his Knowledge of the 
аз olten us Agesilaus. engaged with the wet he repulsed muck | science. E ES 
» larger forces of his adversaries; you have paid the severest penal- | “Seholivm 2. In the -constructi¢n of this problem, it was 
ties for your rashness; all the Carthaginians exclaimed together necessary to premise that the given straight line an mudt be of 


that enough punishment had been inflicted on them for the rash- indefinite length; othexwiso Айвар» ыы, "perd 
А М: ет ' © might be so situated 
ness of one, namely Hannibal ; the soldiers having entered the city, ge» pi ауел ende 


- demanded neither victuals or drink, nor laid down the burden of | With respect to the straight lim mere 
their weapons; you have removed from my mind the doubt, which | from that point might not intersect it in two. ae a. rg 
harassed end ийкей me day and night; if poverty has gnawed, for- the solution. Moreover, Euclid bas assumed efor 
5 vexed, if exile has over any glgom, philosophy ране demonstration), that a:civele will cuta straight 
employs for each suitable ease consolition ; à norrative embellished | line in two Points, and only in two; but the demonstration.is 

1 en and 5 "ed VU reed given in Prop. IL, Book III. "v jo, 
affords pleasure; Aristarehus, rammarian, distinguis] y|-4 97 EN 
certain maths those "verses of Homer which ‘seemed to him spi e deed u a 


" io? 5 1 “Ане ай ight Tine at one extremity, but within the right anyle, 
rious; all the citizens, worn ‘out by the disasters of war, eagerly to draw a’straight line which shall ma i vt ample wih t: " 


wn 


peace; the Romans had wines stowed away in their cellars ч 
seasoned with er and honey-water; ‘while the ‘Graecian states Fie. d. 
‚each "desired tor . Power; though all things are é 
„Jost, virtue supports itse 5 d 
Page 184, col. 2, vol. Ш.—Ехөтан-ГАтух. 


Haec yestis coloribus distincta est; copiis suis interfectis, dux 
pacem Kae quid in-doliario tuo conditum habes ? ignoro 
quot res in*doliario meo conditae sint; dolia ita distincta sunt, ut 
fingula agnoseantur,; hostes insidias regi tendent; mihi crede 
hostes imsidins exercitui nostro tetenderunt; homines magni ad 
magna contendent; grana tunsa sunt i illi canes auresmeastutud- 


* dicitur de coelo tactum esse; amici tui per urbem ypereucurrére ; 
e urbemne petent ? “immo diversis itineribus Londinum petent; cer- 


um adhue a/Gallis non captum esse; Gallisne Lon- 
iode 3 m Del reh езве; 


igenuns ? fuii mei ige- : 
ibus eanere didielsse. 
A ee en —̃ nf 


* LESSONS IN GEOMETRY.—No. XXI. 


= : 8 vs z In fig (Q) let an be the given straight line, and othe given 
N ип i * | point, as Sede by the general enunciation ‘then, by this 
Pong ye ee PROP. ХПІ. PROBLEM, ; те ی‎ нетов дон the one eeu h onded per- 
ib: hti = igit Line of | Pendicular, and the point в on the other side. It is required 
. VVV 


Join ac and св. From л as a centre, with 
describe the circle cen; and from Bas a centre, wil 
во, describe the circle cep. These circles, haying 


c and Ap are equal to each 


ак o E ыыы 28 


en de o sides. 
-Ap in the point н, The е side zu (Def. 15); therefore, the angle 
ven point c, is perpendicular angle pan (1. 8). Again, because inthetwo = 


equal to th 
t s NEN De iriangles car and Dar, the two sides Ac and Ар are equal to 
y Because xc is equal to ce (20715), and ис common to the avoir de the side Ar is common to both ; therefore, the 
> DE ^ (€ . 


re | 
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two sides ca and ar are equal to the two sides pa and A», each 


toeach; but car is equal to the angle Dar, as hai 
been proyed; ore, the triangle car is equal to the tri- 
angle pay, and the remaining angles are equal to each other 


the angle ora to the angle pra; but these angles 
to each other; therefore, each of them is a right 
angle (Def. 10) ; wherefore, the angle ora is aright angle. In 
the same manner, it, кы shewn that the angle crs is a 
: zig! ht angle. But the angles cra and cre are adjacent angles; 
herefore, the straight line or is perpendicular to Ав (Def. 10), 
and is drawn from the given point c*, d. n. r. 
Soholium 1. In the construction and demonstration, the same 
"principle must be assumed twice, which was only assumed 
once in Euclid’s Prop. 12. If, however, a principle be correct, 
and if it be lawful to assume it once, it is equally lawful to 
assume it any given number of times. 

In the Gower Street edition of Euclid, it is very sve 
remarked on this subject, that „the centre of the circle being 
on one side of the straight line, and a part of the circumference 

* on the other, itis not difficult to perceive that a part of the 
circumference must also be on the same side of the straight 
line with the centre; and since the circle is a continued line 
(Def. 15) it must cross the straight line twice.“ The student 
may also refer to the first axiom which we have added to the 
third book, in Cassell's edition. й E 

Scholium 2. In the construction of this problem, it may be 
more convenient in practice to take any two points in near 
the middle of the straight line, instead of the points Ж and в 
themselves. In this case, both points will be on the same 
side of the intended perpendicular, and the demonstration of 
the proposition will differ from the preceding in some respecte; 
particularly it will be proved that the dicular cr makes 
aright angle with An, instead of right angles with it. Never- 
~ theless, it is still perpendicular to an; for if Am be at right 
angles to ср, it follows that ср is at right angles to AB. 


LESSONS IN MEOHANICS.—No. XXII. 
RAILWAYS— (continued). 
9 ` DRAINAGE. « 

DRAINAGE is of great inp in the construction of a line. 
‘The drains must be so contrived as to run off all the water from 
the railway, and in this matter thesengineer must 
the nature of the soil It is his business to free the line from 
moisture as cheaply and as effectually as possible; he cannot do 
this without forming Nk channels for the escape of the water, 
und such channels must be provided with an exit. To collect the 
+ water, which would otherwise accumulate on the line, and to conyey 

itaway, is frequently a very difficult problem. 

CUTTING THE LINE, _ 

The survey having been completed, the levels taken, the quan- 
tity of earth work ascertained, and contracts made for the cuttings 
ie embankments, the work of cutting may commence at once. 
It is usual for the contractor to provide whatever is required for 
the. 13 port of he earth. Horse power is SEE if ever, ош 
loyed —locomotives or stationary engines draw. e Wagons ai 

ARE ee rie e r E Hs 


» The navigators DAT qM make the cuttings: one man, in 


will cart fifteen cubic yards of stiff clay, or 


in consider 


never sui 
himself thoro 
tracto 


u 
railways, supposes, if a train of 100 tons be drawn by an engine on 
Hey the friction of the carriages will produce 8 Be of 
eight pounds per ton, and consequently the power required of the 
engine will be 800 lbs. He then supposes the same train ascending 
an inclined plane at zu; on that plane, besides the resistance 
owing to the friction of the wagons, a fresh resistance occprs, 
which is the gravity of the total mass in motion on the plane; that 

wity is the ery virtue of which the train would roll back if 
it were not retained, and is equal to the weight of the mass, 
divided by the number indicating the inclination of the plane. If, 
therefore, in this case the load (100 tons) be drawn by an engine 
weighing 10 tans, the total mass placed on the inclined plane will be 
110 tons, or 246,400 pounds ; thus its gravity on the inclined plano, 
at hy will be ee lbs. = 2,464 lbs. The surface of traction 
required of the engine on account of that circumstance is, thore- 
fore, 2,464 lbs, ; and as, on a level, one ton load is represented by 
8 pounds traction, 2,464 lbs. represents the resistance that would 
be offered by a load of 308 tons on a level. The engine which 
before drew 100 tons must now draw 408 tons, or must exert the 
same effort as if it drew 408 tons on a level. 

From this it appears very clearly that an increased motive power 
is reqhired to move the same weight бп an inclined plane abovo 
that which would be necessary on à level. An increased motive 
power, of course, is more expensive, so that, to put it simply as a 
question of — the inclined. plane should never be employed 
where it can possibly be avoided. EC 


. BROAD AND NARROW GAUGE, 

The width of the gauge, or distance between the rails, is another 
point of interest. н 

Parliament, when railways first began, decided that the clear 
width between,the rails should be 4 feet 8) inches, Since the year 
1836, however, this has been optional with the engineer, The 
Great Western line is 7 feet between the rails. The disadvantages 
of the broad gauge appear to be the extra expense involved in a 
broader line, in the necessarily increased outlay for land, and tho 
increased erras brought to bear onthe axletrees of the carriages. 
The battle of broad and narrow gauge is now, however, a thing of 
the past; the engineer does as he pleases—shareholders permitting. 

It is desirable that the surface of the railway transversely should 
be convex, haying a rise of about 3 or 4 inches in the middle, 
to throw the water into the drains. Stone blocks are sometimes 
used in preference to timber sleepers. 

The rails are, of course, of iron. Cast iron when employed is 
more brittle than wrought iron, and consequently require an in- 
creased area in their section to. in strength to the latter. 
The usual width of the rail at the top is about 23 inches. 

It has been estimated that the wear and tear of waste of tho 
rails is about {jth of a pound per yard per annum, or that gih inch 
in depth is annually worn away. - 

The plate тай, TR a writer on this subject, was first used ina 
„ 1767. It was a flat 


; they were placed on square wooden 
1800 that stone 


wards the top 
two and a half inches, in which the wheel ran; they 
fixed to wooden sleepers or to stone blocks, 


5 — with 
course, be 


breadth 
were 


= than 

m opes pm be, 
There really b 
ri е n - 
mitted to work оп the anne ТАЙ а @ iia ron кел: 


once regarded ypearant 


of a steam engine in our streets. 
necessary that the locomotive and 


ds it i 


however, be allowed to avail ourselves of 
an eminent writer on the subject. 

si locomotive engines, the author, after | 
ars a great obstacle to tho motion on 


- « x * 


While on tlio rn: 
‘train should be provided with ғ for thesafe passing of slower 
[I piri p mode 
on our i 
transferred if necessary, d Scu PPS E gud 


Е 
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2 LESSONS ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION.—No. IV. 
WRESTLING. si, 


у Ix the exercises of wrestling, the pupils are arranged in a | at the second, starting from the left foot, he takes three steps 
= line, and apart from each other at the full distance, The fol- | forward, and turns to the right in taking the third, so adjust- 


lowing are the words of command which are first given: ing his position, that when. he stops, he is exactly face io face 
From 7 1 ! with his opponent ; that is, number 2 faces number 1; number 
* ee н ИЩ 3 faces number 4; and 20 on. The raised arms ‘are then 


At these words, each pupil, commencing from the right | replaced in their original position, 


Fig. 13. Fig. 11. 


or place in which he stands; as One, Two, Three, &c, The 1. Wrestling with the fingers! 
next words of command are :— 2. Even numbers, nails un? тем 
2, Even numbers, left arms up! 9. In position. 


| М Fig. 15. Tig. 10 
. 


hand, calls his number aloud ; that is, the number of the | Exercise T. The words of command 258 шш 


3. To tho right, meet your opponents! 4, Begin! 
4, Move!” &. Halt. s , 
At the second words of commanc, each pupil, whose number 


= е“ “Fig. 17. { у Fig. 18, 


i Move! 
At the first of these commands, each pupil whose number is 


‚von, raises his left гатта in the air; having his hand turned | is raises his arms to the hori: iti it 
i br pi evon, x to the horizontal 
towards his body во as to take the nearest course in raising it; | of the hand forward, and the fingers Wehn Bach ДЫ, 
д 
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whose number is odd, raises his arms in the same manner, but. parties who engage in them, and cause the wrestlers to ineur 


with the palm of his hand in a contrary position, and the fingers 
half-shut. At the third words of command, each pupil clasps 
his fingers into those of his opponent, and at the same time 
brings his left foot forward from the right without crossing it, 
the ee Jee being реа but witout stiffness, бе right leg 
1 d the, ly preserved in a vertieal position; 
hithan is also kept upright, and his eyes directed to those of 
opponent, At е fourth word of command, the pupils 
commence a motion of g or drawing each other back- 
wards, At the word Halt, they cease this exercise, and resume 
their position as at its commencement. Fig 13. 

The same exercise is repeated, bnt the pupils whose numbers 
are odd, are commanded to obey the second order, viz., Odd 
numbers, nails up, which changes the position of their hands in 
wrestling. K 

Exercise 2, The words of command are: 

1. Wrestling with the wrists ! 

2. In position! 

3. Begin! 

4, Halt! 2 i 

At the first words of command, each pupil grasps his» left 
wrist with his right “hand; at the next, he steps forward from 
the left foot, with the right leg easily extended, and the left 
leg allghity bent; he then seizes mE his left hand the right 
wrist of his opponent, their hands cing raised nearly to the 
height of their shoulders, their bodies slightly inclined forward, 
and their heads erect, At the third word of commagd, each 
pupil and his opponent — — and pushing their 
arms, thus united at the wrists, backwards and forwards, 
upwards and downwards, to the right and to the left & At 
the fourth, the pupils assume the position they had before com- 
mencing the exercise. During their exertions in it, they avoid 
such violent jerks as would overbalance their 5 and 
make them fall. Fig 14. This exereise can be varied by 
making each pupil grasp his right with his left hand, &c. 

Exercise 3. The words of eommähd.are :— 

1. Wrestling at the shoulders! 

2. In position; à : 2 

3. Begin! ^ " 

4. Halt! ; j : 

At the second word of commandyeach pupil steps forward 
from the left foot as in the preceding exercise, places his left 
hand with the palm resting оп {һе right shoulder of his oppo- 
nent, the thumb being under the arm, and the four fingers 
u 1 he also places his right hand on the leſt shoulder 
of is opponent in the same manner, the one arm being placed 
interiorly, and the other exteriorly, the body inclining E) 
and the head erect. At the third word of command, each pupil 

foreibly pushes his opponent, withont jerking him, in order to 
make him leave his place wi y ipting to throw him, 
At the last word, each resumes his initial position, Fig 45. 

Exercise 4. The words of command are :— M 

1. Close wrestling | - - 
2. Eeen numbers, arms ups 

3. In position! i 

4. Begin! 

5. Halt“ 

Atthe second words of command, the pupils, whose numbers 
are even, raise their fists as high as they can; at the third, 
pet advances on the left leg so as to place his left heel behind 


y great danger, if not loss of life. + 
'restling, to a certain extent, is sometimes carried on by the 
use of instruments. These consist of two wooden handles 
united either by a cord, or by a strong double strap. 

Exercise 5. The pupils being i» position, according to the 
preceding exercises, each of those whose number is even receives 
one of the single or cotded instruments, which he holds in his 
left hand, ese words of command then follow :— 

1. Wrestling with the instrument in the left hand ! 

2. In position! v Y 

3. Begi 


in! = 


4, Halt? + 

At the second words of command, each pupil stands forward 
on his left leg, places his left arm horizontally with his fingers 
and elbow as high as the left shoulder, taking the instrument 
in his left hand, and the cord between the fore and mid finger, 
At the third word, each pupil produces an alternate motion 
backward and forward, Billing ihe instrument forcibly back- 
ward in the’ horizontal direction, and endeavouring without 
jerking to drag his Ерлен after him, At the last word, the 
pupils resume their first position, and those whose numbers 
are even, take the instrument in their right hand, The same 
exercise is then repeated mutatis mutandis. Fig 17. 

Exercise 6. Each OU receives one of the double or strap 


instruments. The of command then are :— 
1. Wrestling toith the strap instrument! 
2. In positions MÀ 
3. Begin ! . 
4. Halt! 


At the second words, each puri “sits upon the ground, 
stret i 1 сев himself во: 
feet, and each seizes a handle. At the third word, each pu 
gradually and without jerking draws his opponent, exerts hi 
greatest strength, and endeayours, if possible, to raise him from 
the ground. This exercise ceases at the fourth word, in the 
cases of those pupils EL. forces are equal to each other. 


"Those who "overcome their opponents may then strive, in 
the same -ascertain which is the strongest; and at last 


the general т of the whole may be discovered. 


LESSONS IN ENGLISEH.—No LIX. 
By Joux R. BzAnp, D. D. 

(Continued from page 268.) 7 
The verb; to touch may be variously modified. As it stands 
alone, it is independent. **T touch”? is а statement which depends 
on no other word, But by prefixing if, I make the statement 
dependent—** If I touch," my touching is now a supposition, and 
not а fact. I/, it has been said, is gif (that is give) in a contracted 
form. In full, therefore the sentence would be give (or suppose) 
chat I touch.“ The latter form is a two-fold , consisting 
of give and I do,. These two are united by that, In ordinary 
use, however, the two are blended t and form “if I VA, d 
сарае the form if Itouch” may be called elliptical as 

as dependent, " PIRA Y е 
In this instance the ellipsis takes placeat the beginning. In the 
ensuing instance, namely “if he touch” it takes place in the 
middle, that is between Ae and touch. One of the wor 


at of his о] ent, and thus forcibly to the body of | an ө у y MAY, can, 
his b arms, about brenet- height. At the fourth, shall, should, being left out, as oi he may Ehe can touch. 
each places Кіз fists on the pa his opponent, gradually | #0, І will transcribe an illustration f Bible ane 

exerting a strong pressure and*endeavouring to get them below I. Sam. xx, 7; 2 Kings x. 6; Hosea viii. 7; John xy. 18), 
the waist, so that, b ng the muscles of his arms, he may | And the king said unto Zadok, carry: ark of God into 
forcibly oppose the introduction of his opponent's arms, aud | thecity; if Z shal! find favour in the eyes of the Lord, he will bring 
r At the show me both it and his habitation; but if he thus 


эф, have no delight 
и have no delight in thee ; behold here am Т, let him do t 
‘ssseemeth good unto bim (2 Sam. xv. 25, 20. ey 
r т -shsll- find" and “if he 
‚stand in precisely the game relation to the remainder 
of what the king said, Bearing the same relation, they 
Same: construction, Consequently: ‘tif I shall find and “if he 
2 al forms. The second form is there- 
ptical, the word shail being omitted, The two forms might 


fore 
they are injurious to the | indeed stand thus: 
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T тіркету (gru form * Exxncisps. 
I or IT I shall find Fe le es out Of each of three differently accented 
It he say It he shank say BA one Snel LES өре ee ИЗ 
‘The former is ellipticál and dependent and may be called lipti- | Nouns or Adjectives. _ "Verte, Nouns or Adjectives. Forte. 
ре! 
cal-dependent; the latter is simply dependent, u Per ment ferment _ Project project 
There arécertain verbs which enterintocomabination with (nearly) | Freuen: frequent Progress progress 
all otber verbs, and entering into combination with other verbs, 18 „bert EAT en 
resol afschsndiierseirimpent, “They aro ошо — 7. ieee Record Yecord 
c EN и А In'erease incre‘ase Re‘fuse теѓе 
poten Ahern d conjure . add ا‎ Tent E Sujet subjv'ct 
shall, can, let, must, probably oug. dare. ject obje'ct u’rvey - surve’; 
й x Kl ud - Роне е u . ame nt 
ARADIOM OF THE VERB TO BE. mit i't ra’nsfer transfe'r. 
` ^ = 5 ^ * Pre‘fix prefix "Transport | transpu‘st 
Principat parts, to be, Being, amy . A Prelude prelude Un’dress undre'ss 
3 д Pre'mise “premi’se Up’start ‘upsta'rt 
4 Independent Form, * Pranks 5 » 
УШИ кылыч ы med Produce produce 
2 Thou art thou wast Exxncrsns ron PARSING, h 
3 Heis he was б = Ж 
Plural. 1 We ard e were It thou wilt think evil of thy neighbour, soon shalt thou have 
2 are ju were him for thy foe. Я 3 , 
3 Theyare iney wero Thou canst not amother's mind to suit thine own body, 
think not then to be furnishing his brain with thy special noticr е 
Dependent. Form. vem. vee ae the furnace of affliction, self-knowledge, 
N 7 У са т Н 
Sig. 1 If bbe = if Dwere b Mind is the perpetual motion, for it isn moblog stream from an 
2 If thou be Vnum wert unfathomable source, the depth of the divine intelligence. 
Ы ае. і: e Were. "Where thou perceivest knowledge, bend the ear of attention and 
Plural, 2 тена. ir "e SN respect; but yield not further to the teaching than as thy mind is 
t you if Love warranted by reasons, 
> ار‎ Many a beggar at the cross-way, or grey-haired shepherd on the, 
Indefinite form, to be; . i form, ze thou, le ye; present plain, hath more-of the end of all wealth, than hundreds who multi- 


participle deing ; past participle deen, 2 
‘The only forms that really belong to the verb £o be, are be, being, 
t, із, was, wast, were, wert. 3 
Be used to be employed where we now use am, art, is, &c., thus 
1 be, thou bees, he dist, we be, you be, they de. Hence the form, 
commonly called a subjunctive mood, namely “ if Tbe” if Ae te," 


Thave given one indefinite form namely Je in to de; e. g. 
“То be contenta his natural desire." — Pope. 

But фей which appears us u noun; e. g., „ our being’s end and 
aim, may also appear as ап infinitive, that is as a second inde- 
finite form; e, g. 

Being good is being hi ; thatis 
%% é 

This indefinite form, however, is not peculiar, to tbe verb 
to be. It is found in other verbs ; eg. Ы 

Фр adie * Rising early conduces to health. 

Parts of tlie verb to be enter into union with transitive: verbs, 

Y called **the passive voice. Take as an example 


forming what is 
* "thé transitive verb to touch. 
* 1 Independent Form. e 
Present tense. Tast tense. 
Sing... 1 Lam touched I woas touched 
2 Thou art touched thou wast touched 
u -He istouched = . -he was touched 
Plura. . 1 We are touched we were touched 


2 You are touched 


J you were touched 
3 They are touched 


they were touched 


. e: ©... Dependent. Form. 
Dependent form. Biliptical form. 
„Sing, . If L be touched il I were touched 
1 2 Ik thou be touched ifthou wert touched » 
^ Tui he de touched il he were touched 


Plural, 1 If we be tou it we were touched 
T 2 If you be touched if you were touched. 
0 зи they de touched “if they were touched 
Indefitite form; to be touched ; imperative, de thou touched ; pre- 
sent participle, eing touched. Being touched, may be used as an 
indefinite form, that is, as.an'infinitive mood ; e. g. 
Being tonched for.serofula is now gone-out.of fashion, 


DAD means, { , 
Бе, appiness is а road-side flower, growing on the highway of use- 
ness. 

Experience hath a lesson which a man will do well if he learn ; 
by checking che flight of expectation, to cheat disappointment of 
its pain. P 
A true sarcasm is likea sword-stick,—it appears, at first sight 
to be much more innocent than it usually is, till, all of a sudden, 
there leaps something ont ofit—sharp, and deadly, and incisive— 
which makes you tremble and recoil. d 

Qoi ur 5 


LESSONS IN GREEK .—No. П. 
By Jonx R. Brann, р.р. 
VOWELS, CONSONANTS, PUNCTUATION. 
Preliminary. Instruction on the Verb, 


Tas Greek alphabet, consisting of four and twenty letters, is 


made up of vowels and consonants. The vowels area, є (1), 


t, o, (o), v. "According to their quantity, long or-short; in 
‘other words, docto. or unaccented, they фы be divided 


thus : 
VOWELS, 
Short. Tong. Doubtful. 
5 ў a. 
8, à; t 
5 


By '* doubtful" is meant, that the vowels so termed are 
sometimes short and sometimes long; which they are, in any 


case, is learnt by usage, particularly by che usage of the poets. 
By a union of vowels we produce M 
Р ru DIPHTHONGS. 
ва, et, oy ом, Y А, 
аз, ev, nu, ov, 


Besides these there are the improper diphthongs, formed by 
a, gies w, and the iota subscriptum, or written under, as a, y, C. 
th the proper and the improper ‘diphthongs are long, or, 
in other words, receive the stress of the voice in pronunciation, 
x When бно vowels . as one sound (a 
iphthong) are ‘separately, a diaer&sis aration) 
is produced, which is denoted by two dots set sed — 
vowel; as, £i, of, ai. 
© 
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The consonants are divided, first according to the organs 
chiefly- employed in pronouncing them, Thus, in uttering 
“some, we use the palate or upper part of the throat; these are 
termed gutturals (Latin, guttur, a throat), Others are desig- 

, nated labials, being such as come mostly from the lips (Latin, 
labium, a Zip). For the same reason, others again bear the 
name of linguals (Latin, lingua, a tongue). 


CONSONANTS, . 
Gutturals, Iabüls, Linguals. 
Er Yi x· T, B, $, u 7, 0, 0, N, v, p, о 


Another division arises according to the different manner in 
whichthe organs of speech act in their formation. Thus we 
obtain, 

The semi-vowels or liquids, A, p, v, p. 

The sibilant or hissing sound, e. 

The mutes, т, x, r; B, y, 9, $, 6: 

These nine mutes are also divided into three gutturals, three 
labials,and three linguals. In this division regard is had to 
the organs of speech. If, however, we give attention to the 
predominant sound, then we classify these nine mutes thus :— 
1, those of the % sound; 2, those of und; e 
the psound. Once more, they may be considered accordin; 
to the force or hardness of the utterance, and be separate 


into three soft, three hard (or middle), and three aspirated. 


The whole is presented in this tabular view of b 
THE CONSONANTS CLASSIFIED, 
Soft. Hard, Aspirated, 
Gutturals e, v» ` X». K sound, 
Linguals ту ð, 3, T sound. 
Labials T, By. P, P sound. 


From a union of the mutes with the sibilant т there are 


produced these Я è 
DOUBLE CONSONANTS, 
% (ps Psi) formed of тоу Bo, фе. » 
E (x Ksi) » ко, үт, xe. 
& (z Zeta) 55] да, 


Sometimes a vowel at the end of a word or sfllable, stand- 
ing before another vowel which 18 1555 a word or syllable, is 
elided or struck out, when we produce what is termed elision 
(Latin e, out of, and laedo I dash) Instead of the elided 
vowel, an apostrophe is put. Elision takes place in all the 
prepositions except repr and po. When prepositions are 
compounded with verbs that begin with a vowel, the apos- 
trophe is not used; thus, ат” oiov is the elided form of ато 
otrov, and arepepov is the elided form of aro- Sv. 

When, however, the two vowels thus coming, the опе before 
the other, are melted or blended together, so as to form one 
long syllable or diphthong; what is grammatically called 
ставів (Greek, a mizing) takes place. Thus ro exoc by crasis 
or krasis becomes тоутос. By resolving the double vowel into 
its component parts, that is, by the inversion of crasis or 
by dissolution, you obtein the two words entire; so TOUT OC 
becomes ro smog; wvog becomes ё dv; also rayada becomes 
та ayaba. j 

The Greeks paid great attention to euphony, or pleasing 
hoünd.. Consequently they studied to prevent two vowels 
from coming in immediate succession, so as to cause an hiatus 
or stoppage of the flow of the sound, such a stoppage as 
would Take place, if instead of saying an hiatus (Latin, a 
gaping), we were to say a hiatus. To avoid this unpleasant 
suspension of the breath, we in English convert a into an. In 
the same way, and fof the same purpose, the Greeks employed 
an у at the end. 

V of the dative plural in ot, and adverbs of place ending in 

B raw © Ма: 7j HXarataew nyeuovia, 
2, person singular and plural ending in at, as 
ie; тидда ev ту трапер ; also with sari, 


* 


AB Ec 
3, of the й singular in e, as-erumrev ej 
Ebr: i i уге J 
4, of the numerals, as екооб». avdpec; but not always; there- 
fore we find also акосе avdorc, 4 


e ¢ sound; and, 3, those of 


Regard to euphony also led the Greeks to drop the o in the 


adverb ovrwg before a word beginning with a consonant thus, 


Óvruc exoncev; but бото ow. 


Thus the preposition ex; as in ex тїс &ıpmvng, becomes e£ 
before a vowel, as e£ ep sx 


оюк atoxpoc, ov kaXoc; also, ovx duc in the last example 
the aspirate in dug requires the aspirated form of к, that is 
x immediately before it, for in Greek only letters of the same 

ind go together, that is, a soft sound with a soft sound, a 
hard with a hard, and an ig 00 sound with an aspirated 
sound, But of this matter I shall have to say more by-and- 
by. 

The pos employed in punctuating Greek are few; by the 
original writers points were not at all used. The comma, the 

eriod, and the note of exclamation are employed as in English. 
What with us is called the semicolon is used in Greek as a 
note of interrogation; and the colon is one dot placed at the 
top of the word, thus 
Colon * Ec бас" > 
Period . zavrec yac ópoXoyyotv. 
Interrogation ; rig ravra emoınasv; 

Before,I proceed to treat of nouns I must say a few words 
respecting the verb, inasmuch as without some knowledge of 
the verb you will be unable to form sentences, as I intend you 
should from your earliest acquaintance with the Greek Gram- 
mar. Parts of the verb sevar, ѓо be, are indispensable. I here 
put down such as you will want, together with the correspond- 
ing English, or what ig commonly called “the meaning,” 

Parts of the verb eivai, to be; 


иш, I am. eig or s, thou art. tobu, be thou; 
tort, he, she, or itis. тр, he, she, it, was, «aru, let him be, 
stot, they are, пса», they were, edre, be ye. 

Observe that ктт and ео: become гості and ёо before a 
word beginning with a vowel. ө!!! 

Observe also that the Greek єттї, is the Latin «st, and the 
English is, 

In the Greek language verbs have three voices, whereas in 
Latin and in English verbs have only two, If in English 
І вау I strike, I express myself in what is called & the active 
voice;" but if I say I am struck, I express myself in what is 
called “the passive voice." These two voices exist in Greek 
thus— 


Active, 
rurrw, Istrike, 
Here you observe that the passive is made by adding to the 


root rumr the letters оран, instead of the letter w, by which 
the first person singular of the active is formed. 


The Greeks have a third yoice. In the presen: 


Passive, 
rvmroua I am struck. 


t tense this 


voice is not distinguished in form from the passive ; being the 


same word rurrouaı, In signification, however, the third 
voice differs from the active and the passive. This third 
voice, under the name of the middle voice, denotes a reflex 
ac@bn, that is, an action which turns back on the agent or 
actor, as rumropaı, I beat myself. $ 

Commit thóroughly to memory this table of BovAevo, 1 
advise which contains such parts of the verb as you are likely 


to want in learning to form the nouns, the adjectives, &c, 
: Тхртслтгук Моор. 
Present Active. 4 


ei Present Passive. 
ing. I. BovAevo, I advise, е 
2. Bovheverc, thou advisest. К ne art ] 

3. Bovdever, he advises, wreverat, he is 

Fur. I. BovXevopev, we advise, > Bovhevojitða, we are 
2. BovAevere, you advise, і BovAeveoßs, you are 3 
3. BovXevove: (у) they advise, - BovXevovrat, they are ® 

i IuPERATIVE Моор. * 
2. Go advise thou. > Bovdevov, be thou t 
2. BovXevers, advise ye. BowAeueode, be ye 
Inrinitivz Моор. 


BovXevatv, to advise, BovXevestaz, to be 


The same practice obtains in the negative ovx, (not, LA as ` 


LESSONS IN GREEK. 


The middle signification is sometimes best rendered by 
another word; thus, instead of saying, I advise myself, we may 
say, I consult, or I take advice, LS 

Observe how these several changes in the terminations are 


produced. The stem, or permanent form of the word, is 


Bovdev. То BovAev, the endings, w, ec, ei, oller, ere, ova, are added, 
according to the person and number you may wish to form. 
Thus; to form the infinitive active, corresponding with our 
English to advise, you add, ev to Bonden, and 80 produce 
BovXevev, If you wish to put into Greek, our advise thou, 
you add ê to BONEY and so produce ßovAeve, the second 
person singular of the imperative mood. You proceed in the 
same way with any other verb. In order to make the matter 
clear, I put the endings here apart from any verb: 


PERSON ENDINGS. 
Inpicarıye Моор. ` Mrs 


Present Active, Present Passive, 
`" English Sign, 
Sing. 1. w 1 opar, 
Qc \ thou 7 
4 3. el е та. 
Plur, I. ohe we oneda. 
2, ere you tobe. 
3. over they ovrat, 
IxeznaATIYR Моор. 
Sing. € thou ov. 
Plur ere ye 6 єсбє. 
; Inrinıtive Моор. 
2 uy to cobai 
۴ VOCABULARY FOR тив EXERCISES, * 
AAndsvw, Lam true, I speak evyw, I flee, (Latin fugio). 
the truth. Eropa I follow (middle voice). 


Aptoreuw, I am the best, I excel, Maxopas (with dative), I fight 
Biortvo, I live, (middle voice). 


and when yousthink 


BAakevw, I am idle, luxurious. 

Графи, I write. 

Локо, I pursue, strive. 

Eo0ıw, I eat, consume. 

Exo, I һауе; exe, with an ad- 
verb, it is; as ev exer, it is 


O?vpopa:, I complain, bewail. 
PE brayely. 

'Hótoc, sweetly, pleasantly. 
Ka\wc, well, beautifully. 
Какос, badly, ill. 

Merpiog, moderately. 


well, 
Oavpadw, I admire, 
KoAaxtvo, I flatter, 
По:деоо, I educate. * 


Ayav, too much. 

Aa, always (English aye). 

Ov (before consonants, ove or 
ouy before vowels), not, no. 


Weyw, I blame. Mn, (with imperative, Latin 
Пав, I play. ne), not, do not. 

Tw, I drink, Ка, and. 

Ihorevw, I believe, Et, if. + 


Emevów, I hasten, strive after, 


Exercises :—GREEK-ExGLISH. 


Ac aAndebe. Kaıpere. Emov, Mn oöupeode. "Ндєшс Borg. 
Калшс rardevouat. Kahwe урафес. Е: какос yoagec, Peyy. 
Zreudeı. Avdpewe paxerar. Ei xo\akevere, оик aAmdevere, Bu 
oN, ov тїстєр. Gevyoutv. Eu Hevyoev, диокореба. 
Какос pevyere. Et PAarevre, үғугсбє. Et avöpsıwg payecbe, 
Oavpatec0s. Et koAakevouorv, оок aAmdevovaw. Ov 5 уз EXEL 
Hevyeıv. Karwe eye avdpswe Te. Et Owkg, un devye. 
Avöpeıwg paxov. Ee Feet e Weyovrat Et aAndeveıc, 
miorevg. Att apıerevere, Merpiwe eoOre кал reve kat тае, 


ENGLISH-GREEK, 


Iam true; thou art true; he is true; we are true; you are 
true; they are true; if I speak the truth, I am believed; do 
not fight; they fight; follow ye; thou followest; ye follow; 
he plays; they fly; if they flee, they are pursued; I am 

ired; they are admired; if they are idle, they are not 
admired ; it is well to ficht bravely ; eat and drink moderately ; 
they do not hasten ; if thou flatterest, thou art not admired ; 
he writes well; they write badly; it is well to be always the 
best; you liye moderately ; they eat too much. 
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‘Twill now give you some directions as to these exercises, 
First, then, you must repeat each word in the vocabulary 
until you have impressed it indelibly on your.memory. Then 
proceed, with the aid thus gained, to translate the. Greek 
sentences into English, and put the English words into their 
corresponding Greek words, paying due regard to the model 
or pattern given you here and in other cases, In tranglating 
from the one lan; into the other, you may derive aid from 
consulting the Greek and the English as given in the exer- 
cises; that is, if you are translating from Greek into English, 
consult the exercise given in English, finding the example 
most like the one you have to translate; and if you are trans- 
lating from English into Greek, then in the same way consult 
the exercise given in Greek. Be not in haste to adyance; but 
be very eareful to do everything thoroughly ; make every first 
step sure before you attempt to take a second step. Bear in 
mind the Latin proverb “ festina lente," hasten slowly; in 
English, “slow and steady wins the race," Do not be con. 
tent with writing an exercise once, write it again and again; 
you have made it quite correct, then 
commit it to memory, А 

The Greek is a language in which compounds are readily 
and copiously found. The Greek may, in consequence, be 
acquired with comparative ease, provided the student is trained 
in the formation of its compotinds. The necessary instructions 
I shall endeavour to impart. With this view I shall supply 
lists of words etymol у connected with those which are 
given in the vocabulary, A knowledge of one word will thus 
become to the learner a knowledge of several. Let us take, as 
an instance, the verb fovAevo, the present tense of which 
stands above. BovAsvw, I advise, comes from BovAn, advice or 
counsel; BovAn leads to got, the dignity or office of a coun- 
sellor ; thence we derive Bov\ecov, a council-house; BovAeyua, a 
determination ; le o а counsellor; BouAsvyopew, to speak in 
a council; besides other terms, These words are again modi- 
fied in meaning, as well as multiplied by means of preposi- 
tions; e. g., in combination with ovv with, Hou Horms another 
set of terms, as ovußovAeyna, а resolution; cupBovdevorc, the 
communication ofva resolution; ovußovAsurnc, a joint counsellor; 
oupBovrevw, I give counsel; cvpPovdog, a senator. It would 
be'easy to extend this list. But without going further, here 
are eleven words connected in origin, form and meaning with 
one word. When, then, you know that one, you have a key 
to all the rest. With a few roots, you thus see, you would 
soon become master of a copious 5 and, as the roots 
of the language are not numerous, the acquisition of it, when 
rightly studied, is by no means a very difficult task. 

N. B.— The roots will be printed in capitals. 


A Let the 
1 tymological Vocabulary,” no less than the “ Vocabulary 
ог 


e Exercises,” be thoroughly committed to memory. 
ETYMOLOGICAL VOCABULARY, 
AAHOHS, true. Apisogune, of the best nature, 


AdnOevd, I am true. 

AAndera, truth, * BIOS, life. " 

AAndevarc, truthfulness, Biorevw, I live, 

AAndıwoAoyıa, truth-speaking. Виоссоос, life-saving. 

AAndıvog, true, genuine. Borea, the art‘of life. 

AAndonavrıg, a true soothsayer, Bro$0opia, a destruction of life, 

В:оо, 1 am alive, 

APIZTOSX, best, Biwrixog, serviceable to life. 

Apızevw, Lam best or first. 

Apıorokpareia, government of ГРАФО, I engrave, write. 
the best, aristocracy. Tpagn, a writing, s» 

Apısonavrıg, the best sooth- Графнор, a writing tool, 
sayer, > Toagevey a writer, 

Apısomovog, am excellent la- Tpadikoc, pertaining to writing. 
bourer, Tpappa, a written letter, 

Apısorexvng, an excellent art- Tpapparsia, the art of writing. 
ist, 


In the word AXs0:voXoyta, truth-speaking, there are two com- 
pounds, namely, АЛуӨрос from Aube, and Xoyoc: Xoyog 
means speech, a word. AAmdiwoAoyıa is then a compound 
word, resembling in form as well as import this term which we 
coin for the purpose of illustration, namely, Üruth-speaking. 
Take another instance from our own language, Aristocracy 
is made up of apıorog. best, and xpareia, power or government, 


x © 
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andl so signifies, not best: government, but the government of the 
best. г " 
. nation know tse second verd 
** Etymologi until wo thes j 
which enters into combination with each separate root... Ishall,. 


therefore, supply these second terms, together with. their sig» | 


nificatigps;- - 
SECONDARY COMPONENTS.: 
Mavrıg, a diviner, a foreteller; Xoyog, speech; xparoc, 
strength; zovoc, labour; rex; art; фро; 1 come into exist- 
» ence; $Sopa, destruction. 
= N.B. Observe that the pronoun is implied in the verb, and 
* consequently you do not need a separate pronoun-in trans- 
lating: "Thus pape is I write; involving the pronoun J, as 
well as the verb write. So ypager is ie writes, and ypapoper is 
toe write. - 


LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC—No. XXVIII. 
(Chntinued from page 220.) 
Pi AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT; 
Iw this weight, the ounce. weighs 437} troy, grains, and the 
. dram, 2735 Ror аша The following is an old "division of 
this weight, S 
Wool» Weight. 
7 pounds make 1 Clove 
2 Cloves, or 14 pounds „„ 1 Stone, as before . 
2 Stones, or 28 pounds „ 1 Tod, orquarterewt. 
6} Tods, or 182 pounds „ 1 Wey, or L ewt. 2 rs. 14 lbs. 
2 Weys, or 364 pounds „ 1 Sack, or Z ewt. 1 qr. 
12 Sacks, or 4368 pounds „ 1 Last, or 39 ct. 
A pack of wool weighs 240 pounds. A’truss of straw weighs 
36 pounds; a truss of old hay 56 pounds, and of new, 60 
pounds; a load; 36 trusses. 1 


LONG-MEASURE. 

Tong Measure is used in measuring distances where length 
only is considered, without regard to breadth or depth. It is 
frequently called lincar or lineal measure, The standard Unit of 
Length is the yard of 3 feet or 30 inches, called the British 
Imperial Yard, The multiples and submultiples of this 
standard are used both for itinerary and mercantile purposes, 


Ii tinerary Measure: 


12 Inches (in.) make 1. Foot: marked. ft. 
3 Feet „ I Yard » Pd 
54 Yards, or 16} feet „ I Rod, perch, or pole т. or p. 
46 Roda, or 220 yards ARD Furlong jc dur 
8 Furlongs, or 320 rods „ 1 Mile 2 
3 Miles „ 1 League picto 
60 Geographical miles, S} „ I Degreeofa great 
- 69} Common miles circle „ deg. ore 
360 degrees „ 1 Great circle of the 


é globe „ 

M ee in common are the following :—4 inches 
make 1 hand; 9 inches, 1 span; 18 inches, 1 cubit; 6 feet, 1 
fathom. In measuring roads and land, surveyors use a chain 
which is four rods long, and whichis divided into 100 links. 
Hence, 25 links make 1 rod, and 7,58 iuches make 1 link. This 
chain is commonly called Gunter's Chain, from the name of its 
inventor, = 

Тһе inch is commonly divided either into eight/is or tenths; 
sometimes, however, it is divided into twelfths, which are 
called Zines, А а 

The terms rod, pole, and perch, from the French perche signify. 
ing а rod, are names of the instrument which was originally 
"used as а measure of this length. 


E Cloth’ Measure. 
ial: yard is used in measuring cloth, lace, and all 


The following аге a few old measures sometimes used: —37 
inches make 1 Scotch ell; 3 quarters, or f yard, 1 Flemish ell“ 
Я pen i 1} yard, 1 English elbz 6 quarters, or 14 yard 

ench е ۴ 


SQUARE MEASURE. 


Square: Measure is used in measuring surfaces; bos «ЛШ 
and breadth are considered without regard to height or depth; 
as, land, flooring, plastering, 80: 


144 Square inches (sq.in.) make 1 Square foot marked sq. ft. 
9 Square feet „ I Square yard „ squ yd. 


30i Si ds, 4 
Ji Rep]: os dene orpole ar 
40 Square perches „ lRood 105 
4 Roods 5» I Acre 75 ac. 
640 Acres „ 1 Square mile „ sd. m. 


The unit of land measure is the imperial acre; which contains 
by law 4840 square yards, or 10 square chains. Also 16 square 
perches make 1 square chain; 10 square chains, or 100,000 
square links, make an acre. Flooring, roofing, plastering, &c., 
are frequently estimated by a ^*square'' of 100 square feet. A 
hide of land, which is spoken of by ancient writers, is 100 acres. 


CUBIC MEASURE. 


Cubic Measure is used in measuring solid bodies, in which 
length, breadth and thickness are considered; such as timber, 
‚stone, boxes of goods, the capacity of rooms, ships, &o, 


1728 Cubic inches (cu. in.) make 1'Cnbic foot marked cu, ft. 
27 Cubicfeet „ 1 Cubic yard „ cu. yd. 


The following old measures are sometimes used: —40 feet of 
round, or 50 feet of hewn timber, make 1.ton or load; 42 cubic 
feet, 1 ton of Shipping. 


LIQUID MEASURE. 


"Thé standard of Liquid Measure is the imperial gallon, which 
contains. 10 pounds avoirdupois of distilled. water, at 62? 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer; it is used in measuring wine, spirits, 
molasses, oil, beer, ale, milk, and ail other liquids in general. 

4 Quarterns make 1 Pint, marked pt. 
ә 2 Pints „ 1 Quart „ qt. 
4 Quarts „ 1 Gallon „ gak 


The following are same old measures still in use — 813 gallons 
make one barrel; 42 gal 1 tierce; 63 gallons, or 2 barrels, 
lhogshead; 2 hogsheads, 1 pipe or butt; 2 pipes, 1 tun: also 10 
gallons make lanker; 18 gallons, 1 runlet; 2 tierces, or 84 

allons, 1 puncheon. In old beer measure, 9 gallons make 1 
krkin; 2 firkins, 1 kilderkin ; 2 kilderkins, 1 barrel. | 

The old wine gallon, in general use about 26 years ago, çon- 
tained 231 cubic inches, The old beer gallon contained 282 
cubic inches, 


DRY"MEASURE. 


The standard of Dry Measure is the imperial bushel, which 
contains 80 pounds avoirdupois, or 8 шора of distilled water, 
at 62° Fahrenheit's thermometer, It is used in measuring 


grin, fruit, &e. › м 
2 Pints (pt.) make 1 Quart, marked qt. 
4 Quarts, or 8 pints „ 1 Gallon » gal 
2 Gallons „ 1 Peck "n k. 
£ Pecks,or 8 gallons: „ 1 Bushel ^ „ u, 
8 Bushels „ 1 Quarter э. qr. 


The following are some old measures sometimes used, viz., 
2 quarts make 1 pottle; 2 bushels, 1 strike; 2 strikes, or 4 
bushels, 1 coom; 2 соотв, or 8 bushels, 1 quarter; 5 quarters, 
1 wey or load; 2 loads, 1 last. The old standard dry measure 


was the Winchester bushel, an upright cylinder, 18} inches in. 


diameter, and 8 inches deep, and containing 21504 cubic 
inches, The standard or imperial bushel contains 2218°192 cubic 


inches, 
pf TIME MEASURE; 


Tune is naturally divided into days and years; the former аго 
eau ed by therevolution of the earth on its axis, the latter by 


ki еп, flaxen, and silken goods. 
make 1 Nail marked. n. 
„I lQuarterofa yard. „ qr. 
Yard. p» Ydi 


its reyolution round the sun, 


* 


“SCOTLAND. 
BOUNDARIES. 
: N. Atlantic Ocean. 
a England 4 Iul Ben 


East: German Ocean, 
West: N, Atlantio Ocean. 


DIVISIONS. 
Sour Lowzanne, 
Agricultural Counties. 
Counties. © Towns, 


Berwick or f Dunse, 


East Lothian "TON. 
Edinburgh, or lg 
Mid Lothi 


lan BURGH, 
Linlithgow, or Ф LINLITH- 
West Lothiffn M 
Lex alkirk, 
Stirling E A 
Pastoral. Counties. 
Roxburgh, or a 
` Eskdale, and 9 7 
Liddesdale N à 
Selkirk, or 


Pester Foros enen. 

eebles, or 

Tweeddal le 1 PEEBLES, 
Dumfries, or 

Nithsdale and | Dusenizs, 


5 


Annandale Fy 
a Munufactwing Counties. B 
Ayr, or Carrick, ) Kilmar- 8 
- Kyle, and Cun- } nock, 
ningham Ayr. | 
Wigton, or East Stranraer, 
alloway 5 Wierox. 
Kirkeudbright, 
or West Gal- icum. 
loway * 
$ Paisley, 
Renfrew ? Raprnzw. 


Lanark, or Glasgow, 
Clydesdale {ЫЕ 
Nonrn Lowrawps. 


Perth; or Gow-* 
rie, Strathearn, 


Monteith, PERTH. z 
i Athol, and N 4 
Breadalbane 
Д Dunferm- 42 
Fife - line, 3 
Cupar. 4 
* Crack- 
Olackmannan i MIX * 
Kinross Kınnoss, | 


Forfar, or Angus ee á 


Kincardine, or ) Sroxz- 


AN Г 1 bMS 


een, ? 
Wa Р ADERDER) 
ne uchan Pd 
an p 


ог 


Aor citu 
‘ENVILODS 


or 


oF 


or 


* 


we 


ZAINWTUO 


SCNYISI 


| SCOTLAND. 


West HIGHLANDS. 


Kirkintul- 
Dumbarton, or loch, 
Lennox DUNBAR- 


„Bute and Arran Ботивлу. 
Norta HIGHLANDS, 


Cromarty CROMARTY. 
Sutherland Dornocu. 
Caithness Wick. 
Orkney and Lerwick, 
Shetland KIRKWALL. 
ISLANDS. 


Bute, Arran, the Cumbraes, 
and Ailsa Craig, in the 
Frith of Clyde. 

‘The Inner Hebrides, includ- 
ing Gigha, Islay, Jura, 
Mull, Colonsay, Oronsay, 
Staffa, Iona, Coll, Tiree, 
Mück, Eig, Rum, Canna, 
Skye, Co., lying on the 
Western Const. 

The Outer Hebrides, includ- 
ing Lewis and Harris, 
North Uist, South Uist, 
Benbecula, the Barra Group, 
&c, lying to the North- 
west of the Inner Hebrides. 

St. Kilda, West of the Outer 
Hebrides. 

The Orkney Islands, includ- 
ing Pomona, Hay, North 
Ronaldshay, South Ro- 
naldshay, Westray, Row- 
„Say, Stronsa, &o., lying to 
the North of Caithness, 

The Shetland Islands, includ. 
ing Mainland, Yell, Unst, 
Fetlar, Whalsay, Bressay, 
Foula, &e., lying to the 
North of the Orkney Is- 
lands. 

The Bell Rock, near the 
mouth of the Tay. 

May, Inchkeith, the Bass 
Rock, Co., in the Frith of 
Forth. 


PENINSULAR. 
Cantire, in Argyleshire. 


CAPES. 


Burrow Head and Mull of 
Galloway, in Wigtonshire, 
Mull of Cantire, and Point of 
Ardnamurchan, in Argyle- 
shire, 

Storr Head, and Cape Wrath, 
in Sutherlandshire. 

Dunnett Head, and Duncan's 
bay Head, in Caithness. 

Tarbet-ness, in Ross-shire. 

Kinnaird’s Head and Buchan- 
.ness,in Aberdeenshire. * 

Fife. ness, in Fifeshire, 

St. Abb's Head, in Berwick- 
shire, 


. БА е 
й LESSONS-IN-ARITHMETIC. 27 
60 Seconds (sec. make 1 Minute marked min. 5 Score 1 Hundred 
EC oue » 1 Hour Bach 24 Sheets of paper Н 1 Quire 

24 Hours 5 Ley. n di. 20 Quires N 1: Ream 

7 Days „ 1 Week m wk. 2 Reams ^ 1 Bundle 

4 Weeks „ 1 Common month mo. 6 Bundles ” 1 Bale 

12 Calendar months, or ivi / t folded int forms a folio 
365 Days and 6 hours (nearly) } e Ir rt, u ача 5 б quarto, or 4to. 

The following are the names of the 12 calender months into A sheet „ 3 n ЭП octavo, or 8 vo. 
which the civil or legal year is divided, with the number of A sheet „ leaves” „ #,dtodecimo, or 12mo- 
days in each. A sheet" „ n leaves » an 1800, 

January, . written (Jan.) the first month, has 31 days; A sheet » sir leaves, a 30mor é 
Херрзари s 7 » Means N 5 ae er - 
Ar + А) „ fourth „ „ 30 u LESSONS’IN GERMAN: NO, LX 
Ma; а fifth h n- 9b 
Tate A (une) 3 sixth „ 5.280.757 $61. DEMONSTRATIVE: PRONOUNS; 
July „ (Fy) „ seventh „ +, 3l » (1) The peculiar office of a demonstrative pronoun is to 
August » Aug)"; eight’ „ „ 91.» point ont the relative position of the object to which it refers, 
September „ (Ser) , ninth „ „ 30 , uf these there are three, namely; ۰ i 
October: i 8525 ie GC Tea y °” tiefer, this (pointing to something near at hand); 
November » Des) „ eleventh „ „ 30 „ jener, that (indieating something remote); .! ; 
December (Dec) „ twelfth*, эу дЫ УУ % сүр З... ЧЫ и ТЕА 

» J der, this or that (referring to things in either position). 


The number of days in each month may be easily remembered 
by committing to memory the following lines: 

Thirty days hath September, 
April, Jane, and November ; 
February twenty-eight alone, 
All the rest have thirty-one}; 
But “year, comes one year in four, 
And February then has one day more,” 


A Solar year is the exact time in which the earth revolves 
round the sun, and contains 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 
48 seconds. Since the civil year contains 365 days, and 6 hours 
(nearly), it is plain that in four years a. whole day will be 

ined ind therefore 9 206 fo ear must have 366 days. 
fhis day was. originally added to the year, by repeating the 
sizth of the Calends of March in the Roman calendar, which 
corresponds with the 24th of February in ours. It was called 
the infercalary day, from the Latin infercalo, to insert. The 

arin which this day is added is called Bissextile, from the 
Tan bis, twice, andısewtilis, the sixth. It is also called “ Leap 
Year,” because it leaps over а day more than the common year. 
The сїйїї or legal year is often called the Julian year, from Julius 
Севату who adapted the calendar or register of the civil year to 
the rod length of the solar year, by adding 1 day to every 
тошу 


CIRCULAR MEASURE. ' 
Cineular Measure is applied to the divisions of the circle, and 

is used in reckoning latitude and longitude, and the motion of the 

heavenly bodies. 


60 Seconds (") make 1 Minute, marked“ 
60° Minutes » . 1 Degree 3». SUN 
30 Degrees 1 Sign у 
12 Signs, or 360° 2) 1 Cirele Ti е. 4 


This meagzure is often called Angular Measure, and is chiefly 
used by-astronomers, navigators, and surveyors. 

The circumference of every circle is divided, or supposed to 
be divided, into 360 equal parts, called degrzes, Since a degree 
is gro part of the circumference of a circle, it is obyious that 
its length must depend on the size of the circle, - The division 
of the circumference of the circle into 360 equal parts took its 
origin from the length of the year, which (in round numbers) 
waa Puppe to contain 360 days, or 12 months of 30 days 
each, ге 12 signs correspond to the 12 months, The term 
minutes, is from the Latin minutum, which signifies а small part, 
The term seconds is an abbreviated expression for second minutes, 
or minutes of the second order, й 


i MISCELLANEOUS TABLE, 


The following denominations, not included in the preceding 
tables, are frequently used. 


12 Units 


make Л Dozen (do) 


12 Dozen, or 144 » 1 Gross 
12 Gross, or 1728 5 1 Great gross 
20 Units 1 Score 


(2). Dieſer and 


jener are declined after the Old form of ad- 
jectives: thus, $ 


Singular. Plural. 
Fem, Neut. ” For all genders. 
N. „tiefer, diefe, _ diefes (bies), this, vieſe, theses. 7 
G. dieſes, dieſer, tiefes, of this; diefer, of these. 
D. iem, ' dicſer, biefem, to this; dieſen, ta these. 
A. dieſen, vieſe, dieſes (dies), this; dieſe, these. 


Der, when used in connection with a noun, is inflected 
(like the definite article) thus: 


Singular „Plural; 
Masc: Fem. Neut. For all genders: 
N. der, die, das, this or that; die, these or those. 4 
б. des, der, des, of this or that; der, of these or those. 
D. tem, der, dem, tothiSorthat; ven, to these or those. 
A. ten, die, das, this or that; bie, these or those. 


(4) When used absolutely, that is, to represent a substan- 
tive, it is inflected thus: x 


Singular. Plural. 
Mase: Fem: Neut: Von all genders, 
N. ver, tie, tabs * vie 
G. veſſen (oe); deren (der) deſſen (oe); deren 
D. dem, der, теш; benens 
A. tem, bte, bat; bie. 
5 62. OBSERVATIONS oy ТИЕ DEMONSTRATIVES. 
(1). The neuters biefes (contract form ble), jenes und bas, are, 


like es, ($134. 1.) employed with verbs, without distinction of 
gender or number: thus, dies ift ein Mann, this is a man; pies 
find Menſchen, these are men; jenes ijt eine Frau, that is a woman 5 
&c. y Ы 

(2) Diefer, hen denoting immediate 
‘this у” as, in biefer Welt ift alles vergänglich, in this world all is 
transitory. More generally, however, it answers in use to 
"(hat Jener always denotes greater remoteness than bleſer, 
and signifies “ that,” “ yon," “yonder” as jener Stern iſt kaun 
ſichtbar, that (or yonder) star is hardly visible: 

Jener and tiefer, when employed to express contrast or com- 
parison, ‚often find their equivalents in the English expressions 
“ the former —“ the latter;” “that, that one”—this, this one. 

(8) The demonstrative ber, die, das, is distinguishable from 
the article, with which it is identical in form, by being uttered 
with greater emphasis, as in the following example: ber Mann 
hat es gefagt, nicht jener, (Mis man has said it, not that one. 

(4) The form deß is chiefly found in compounds; as, 
wegen, on this account. 

(5) Sometimes der is; for the sake of greater clearness; 
employed.in. place of а possessive: as, er malte ſeinen Vetter und 
deſſen Sohn, he painted his cousin and Ais son; literally; and the 
son of this one, i.e. the consin's son. e 

(6) The pronouns, both demonstrative and determinative, 


proximity, signifies 


bef- 


© 


› > 
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are frequently made more intensive by the particle eben, even; | (8) Der, that, is declined thus: 
very: cken vice Blume this very flower; eben das Kind, that гате Sin eee ; Plural. 
child: eben berfelße, the very same. : Masc. Fem. Neut. For all genders. 

^ 7863. DzrzmwrvATIYE PRONOUNS., | N. der, die, das; die that, who, which. 

(1) The pronouns of this class are commonly set down E Bellen, a) и; ы) pene NI тоз. 
among the demonstratives. Their distinctive feature, however, E ai bie, das = die hae who, whi ck. ^ 
is that of being used where an antecedent is to be limited by| " * 4 d 7 
a relative clause succeeding, and so rendered more or less pro- (4) Wer, w, ле who, she who, or that, is declined: thus, 
minent or emphatic: thus, der, welcher klug handelt, verdient Lob, he . Singular. 
(that man) who acts wisely, deserves praise. From this use, Masc. Fem. Меш. 
_ N. wer, was, who, or he who. 


they derive the name determinative. They are 
ter, that; that one; Ле; 

verjenige, that; that m (strongly determinative) ; 

berfelße,* the same (denoting identity) ; > 

ſelbiger, the same (seldom used); Е * 

folder, such (marking similarity of kind or nature) 

(2) Der, when used in connection with a noun, is declined 
like the demonstrative ter; that is, like the definite article : 
when used absolutely, it differs from the demonstrative ber omly 
in the genitive plural: taking beret instead of beren. 

(3) Derjenige and derſelbe are compounded of ter, and the parts 
ienige and ſelbe respectively. In lining, both parts of each 
must be inflected; der, like the article, and jenige and felber after 
the New form of adjectives: thus, 


LO wer, 
G. weſſen (or weß), weſſen (or weß), weß, whose, or of him who. 
D. wem, z wem, to whom, or to him who 
A. wen, wen, was, whom, or him who. 


Wer has no plural, but like „es,“ is sometimes used before 
plural verbs. Exampl + Wer find vieſe Leute? Who are this 
people? The Dative sin; neuter is wanting, butis supplied 
by an adverbial compound; as, wozu, (wo hc zu) whereto or to which. 
Womit, where-with, with what, wovon, whereof, of what, &c. 


$ 65. OBSERVATIONS ON THE RELATIVES. 


(1) Ot the pronouns declined above, welcher, welche, welches, 
is the only one that can be used in conjunction with a noun, 
after the manner of an adjective: thus, welcher Mann, which 


Plural. man (not wer Mann;) and, except when so joined with a noun, 


Mase. , Fem. — Neut. For all genders, the. genitive (both singular and plural) of веба is never used, 

. derjenige, vi Я taljeni diejenigen. ut, in place of it, the corresponding parts of der; that is beffen, 

p dedjenigen, Е, ch en bj deren, beffen, for che singular, and teen, for the | lural; as, der 

D. bemenigen, — betjenigem, demjenigen, denjenigen. Ene MI ee uus ch A P най AS T 

/ ige, diejenigen. am; bie Baume, deren (not welcher abgefallen e trees 
„5 bb Grd геи ea whose blossoms have fallen off. 3 


(4) Selbiger, Selbige, Selbiges and Solcher, Solde, Solches, are 
declined after the Old form of adjectives; the latter, however, 
when the indefinite article (ein, eine, ein) precedes, takes the 
Mixed form: thus, | 

Mase. Fem. Меш. ` 
N. ein folder, eine fole, ein ſolches, such а. 
G. eines ſolchen, einer ſolchen, eines ſolchen, of such а. 
D. einem ſolchen, einer ſolchen, einem ſolchen, to such a. 
A einen ſolchen, eine ſolche, ein ſolches, such a. 

When cin comes after folder, the latter is not inflected at all; 
as, fol) ein Mann, such a man. 


(2) Der, vie, das, as a relative, like the English word that, is 
used as a sort of substitute for the regular relative. Thus its 
genitive is employed in place of that of welder, because the 
рте of the latter (welches, welcher, welches) being the same in 
orm as the nominative masculine and neuter, might occasion 
mistake. So after the pronouns of the first and second person, 
(and of the third, when used for the second) welcher is never em- 
ployed, but ter, thus: 

Ich, der ich ihn ſah, Y I, who saw him. 

Du, der du uns ſegneſt, thou, who blessest us. 
Wir. die wir hier verſammelt find‘ we, who are here, as- 


Nearly synonymous with er Sr Ex Mar р b^ ай 
gleichen, feinesgleichen, ihresgleichen, all which are indeclinable; as, i . Л 2 z 
habe keinen Umgang mit dergleichen Leuten, I have no intercourse with Su we e euer Vaterland Let, “yer” who brem 


such people. Wer unter euch ift ſeinesgleichen? Who among you is 


his equal? Sie, die Sie mir beiſtimmten, ye, who agreed with me. 


In ench case here; the personal pronoun is repeated after the 
relative. In translating, of course, the pronoun repeated is to 
be omitted; or the order of the words being reversed (ich ter, 
instead of ter ich) the rendering may be: I, who saw, Kc. It 
must be added, that, when the pronoun is not repeated, the verb 
will be in the third person and in agreement with the relative: 
as, du warft es, der es mir fagte, thou wast the one, that told me so. 

Der, Ме, das, after ſolcher, is equivalent to the English «аз: 
thus, folde, vie an Baumen wächtt, such as grows on trees. 

(3) Wer, was, is an indefinite relative employed wherever 

any uncertainty exists about the antecedent: thus, können Sie 
mie fagen, wer dieſes gethan hat? Can you tell me who has done 
this? Ich weiß nicht, was er ſagte, I do not know what he said. 
- (4) Often, wer, was, has at once the force of both a relative 
"nd an antecedent; as, wer auf dem Wege der Tugend wandelt, it 
glücklich, Ле that walks in the path of virtue, is happy; was gerecht 
ift, verbient Lob, what, or that which is right, deserves praise. 

(5) Wer always begins a clause or sentence, and never comcs 
after the word which it represents; was may, or may not begin 
a clause, and may or may not come after its proper antecedent: 
thus, wer nicht hören will, ter muß fühlen, he who will not hear, must 
feel; ich fage, was ich weiß, I say what I know; alles, was ich geſehen 
habe, all that I have seen ; was gerecht ift, verdient Lob what is right, 
deserves praise. 

The form wefi occurs in the compounds weßwegen, weßhalb, on 
which, or what account. 

(6) Welcher, =e, es, is often employed as an indefinite adjeo- 
five pronoun, See Lesson 36. I. 


$ 64. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 
- (1). The proper office of атеке pronoun is to represent 
an antecedent word or phrase; but, while so doing, it serves 
also to connect the different clauses of a sentence. The Rela- 
tives in German are these : 
© Belcher, who, or which, 
Ber who, he who, she who, or that. 
So, which. 

The latter word is nearly obsolete; it is indeclinable, being 
an adverb used as a relative. : 
NOI Welcher, who or which is declined after the Old form; 

us, 

Singular. Plural. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. For all genders. 
N welcher, welche, welches; welche, who, which. 
G. welches, welcher, welches; welcher, of whom, whose. 
D. wielgem, welcher, welchem; welchem, to whom, to which. 
A. welchen, welche, welchen; welche whom, Which. 


„prds precede, either of which might be taken 
a personal pronoun of the third person, 
t doubt; thus: ter Vater, ſchrieb feinem 
por reifen, the father wrote the son, that 
„ (Le. the son) must set Out for 


‚müffe nach go. 
last one na 
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LESSONS IN GERMAN PRONUNCIATION.—No. VIL. 
Das Angebinde. 
Dass An“-gai-bin“-dai. 
Als nun der Geburtstag, des 
älss moon dair. gai-boorts“-tähch dess ters herr-by’- 
fam, da fammelten die drei jüngften Kinder Blu- 
kihm, däh zůim“mel-ten dee dry yünk’-sten kin^der bloo’- 
men, die allerſchönſten und gan heimlich, und floch⸗ 
men, deo нне isnt nd эш, Bint fisch 
ten fle, daß es ber Vater nicht fal m ſchönen 
ten 2 E ess dair füh^ter nist 5 diim hd, nen 
Kranze und konnten die ganze Nacht kein Auge zu⸗ 
krànt^sai önt kon'-ten deo gänt’-se nücht kine ow’-gai too 
thun. D 
toon. " 
Als der Tag erwachte, gingen ſie alle drei in 
Alss dair tlhe err-väch tal, ghin’-ghen zee Al-lsi dry in 
das Kämmerlein mit bloßen Füßchen daß es der 
diss kem'-merline mit blo’-ssen fii'ss’-rjen, dass ess dair 
Vater nicht höre, und trugen ben Blumenkranz 
fih^ter nicht hü^rai, Sint troo’-ghen dain bloo’-men-kränts 
alle drei, und legten ihn auf des Vaters Bett ganz 
al dei dry, Bint lach ten een ouf doss flh^ters bet gänts 
Yrje, daß es der Vater nicht merke. Der Vater 
li-zai, diss ess dair fih’-ter nicht meer’-kai. Dair fih’-ter 
merkt es wohl, aber er that, als ob er fihliefe. 
merrk’-tai ess vole, äh’-ber air ti t, Alss op air shlee'-fai, 
Und als es nun Morgen war, da kam der Pater 
cnt älss ess noon morgen vähr, dih kähm dair fih’-ter 
und hatte den fchonen Blumenkranz und fagte: 
dont nüt“ tai dai shü/nen bloo’-men-kränts dont zähch-tai: 
Wo fino die Engelein, die mich bekränzet haben 
Vo zint des en'ghailine, dee mich bai-kren^tset hak ben 
in der Nacht, da ich ſchlief! Und die Kinder kamen 
in dair nigt, dih ich shleefl Sint deo kin’-der käh’-men 
und hingen an ihm, füfte den Vater und waren 
Gönb hingen An eem, kiiss’-ten dain fäh’-ter Sint väh’-ren 
voll Freude. 
Toll froi’-dai, ; 
Da fam ein Mann, ein Bote, der brachte ein feines 
Dih kähm ine mån, ine bo’-tai, dair brüch-tai ine fi’-ness 
rundes Fäͤßlein mit Reifen; darinnen war [doner 
röön-- dess efaco-line mit ri-fen; dàh-rin^nen vähr shü^ner 
Wein von Hochheim, das Herz des zu e 
vine fon Hoch -hime, diss herrts dess fäh’ {воо err- 
freuen. Da war der Vater erfreuet, als er fah, 
froi-en. Dah’ vähr dair füh’-ter err-froi“et, Alss air zäh, 
daß der älteſte Sohn es t, und die Kinder 
däss dair EUR Боп ess UE А Bint dee Nin“-der 
tanzten um ben Vater und das Fäßlein. 
tänts’-ten zöm dain fäh’-ter bint dass face’-line, 
Darnach trat der Vater an den Tiſch und fand ein 
Dühr-nád träht deir fih’-ter ån dain tish Sint fint ine 
fein großes Blatt, darauf war ein ſchöner und frommer 
fine. gro'-cess plat, däh’-rouf vähr ine shö’-ner üónt from' mer 
Geſang von dem zweiten Sohne, der aus ber Fremde 
gaizànk' fon dem tewi-ten zo’-nai, dair ouss dair frem’-dai 
war. Und als der Vater es las, da 


heimkommen 
Uime-kom-men vähr. int Ass dair fäh’-ter ess lähss, dah 


Vaters herbei⸗ 
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Tächelte er und die Thränen fielen auf das Blatt: 
lech -chel-tai air Sint dee trai-nen fee^len ouf diss blät.— 
Da ſahen die drei Kleinen den Vater an und fage 
Däh zäh’-en dee dıy по dain fälr-ter dn ont 209 - 
ten: Lieber Vater, nicht wahr? wir können noch nichts 
ten: Lee ber fäh’-ter, nicht váhr? veer kön’-nen nöch nichts 
geben und nichts fertigen, wir find noch fo klein. Da 
gai’-ben Sint nichts ferr’-tig-en, veer zint nöch 20 Kline! ү Däh 
nahm der Vater alle drei, das Mägdlein und die beiz 
nihm dair fåh’-ter Al’-lai dry, diss maicht“-Iine dint deo 156 
den Buben, und drückte fie an fein Herz und ſag⸗ 
den boo’-ben,*&önt drück -tai zee in zine herrts dint zähdy- 
te: O gedenket nicht, daß eure Gabe geringer ſei 
ini: О gai-den^ket nicht, diss oi -rai gäh’-bai gai-ring’-cr’ zi 
in meinen Augen. Klopfen doch eure kleinen Herz⸗ 
in mi-nen ou-gen. Klopfen duch oi-rai kli-nen herrts- 


lein fo gut wie die andern und mein Vaterherz für 
line zo goo't voe dee ändern dnt mine fäh”-ter-herrts’ für 
euch alle. _ 0 
oif Al’-lai. " 

VOCABULARY. 
Angebinde, u. e Reif, m. hoop 
anbinden, to bind, attach Wein, wine эсем 
Geburt jf: birth Hochheim name of a place, Hock 
Blunk, f. flower tanzen, to dance 
flechten, to twist, twine Geſang, song, inn 
Kranz m. wreath Blatt, u. leaf, sheet of paper 
zuthun, to shut, close heim, home: ^ 
9 19 5 Aside г a der "€ from abroad 
wachen, awake, to wat mbe, f. forgign parts 
bloß, bare, merely leſen, e 
heren, to ach wahr, true 
tragen, to ^ fertigen, to make 
leife, softly ks fertig, ачз nig 
Engel, m. angel Bube, m. boy, lad, knave 
befrängen, to cover with wreaths drücken, to press 
küſſen, to kiss gedenken, to think, remember 
uf, m. kiss denken, to think 
vell, foll Babe, f. gi 
Bote, m. messenger gering, trifling. 


Saf, n. cask, barrel x 


LESSONS IN BRENCH—No. LXX. 
By Professor Lovis Fasaverre, LL.D. 0 


$ 63.—Тив PARTICIPLE, 


(1.) The participle is &o called, because it participates of the 
nature both of the verb and of the adjective. It partakes of the 
nature of the verb, in having its si tion and regimen, and of 
the nature of the adjective in relating, like the latter, to nouns 
and pronouns. И à 

(2) There are two sorts of participles; the present and the 
pas 


$ 64.— Tun PARTICIPLE PRESENT. 
(I.) The participle enel which denotes continuance of 
action, answers to the English participle in ing. 
(2.) This participle is invariable; always terminating in 
ant; as, chantant, singing; finissant, finishing ; recevant, re- 
ceiving ; vendant, selling. * 


une dame marchant, a lady walking; 
des hommes marchant, men walking. 
J'ai vu les vents grondant sur ces I have seen the winds roaring 
molssons superbes, ‚over those superb harvests, root u; 
Déraciner les blés, se disputer les | the grain, and contend for 
gerbes, DELILLE, | sheaves. 


ө f 65.— VERBAL ADJEOTIVES ENDING IN ANT. 
(1.) The verbal, adjective in ant expresses merely thé con- 
© 


* düjectives;'or to other adyerbs, to modify their signification, 
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dition, the manner of being, the quality of the noun. It never! (3.) Exceptions. 
-denotes action. f beau, beautiful bellement, beautifully ; 
(2)! jective-varies in gender and number. We give fou, foolish ; follement, foolishly ; 
below 3 of che same words, used as participles and as mou, soft; mollement, softly 5 
adjectives. © 3 nouveau, NEW; . - nouvellement, newly; 
Ahe. * Participlis. уі traitre, treacherous ; traitreusement, treacherously, — o 
Une femme obligeante est aimée | Une femme obligeant tont je + (4) When, the adjective ends in the masculine with a 
de tout Ie monde. monde est généralement aimée. consonant, the syllable: ment is added to its feminine termi- 


nation : as, 


masc. Jem. 2 e 

bon, bonne, good;  bonnement, in a good manner ; 
doux, douce, aft; doucement, ~ $ 

| heureux, heureuse, ‚happy; — heureusement, happily, 


650 Adjectives ending in t, change that termination into 


An obliging woman id Loved b) 4 woman obliging every body is 
every person. ж -generally loved, > 
Les tribus errantes de l' Afrique, Les tribus errunt dang l’ Afrique 
"The wandering tribes of Africa. The tribes wandering in 
II ny a que les nut almantes Les natures aimant Ia solitude 
qui soient propres à l'étude de 1а | aiment généralement l'étude. 


un BERNARDIN DE Sr. Ab М E 
RRES 8 itude are in general fond.of study. | mment :— А 
Affectionate natures: (dispositions) = T 3 a А 
are fit for the study í $ b prudent, prudent ; demment. prudently ; 
only are fit Sor Ee qf nature. š И élégant, Sis Biégaminent, : elegantly. 
§ 66.— Tun PARTIOIBLE Past. мұ" Exceptions. 
(10 The participle past denotes the completion of the action, est; : нів Р ay i ee. 


). The following adverbs require an acute accent oper 
the ¢ preceding ment, which е is mute in the adjective :— 
aveuglément, blindly ; expressément, expressly ; 
commodément, ' commodiously ; importunément, ‘importunately ; 
eommunémeüt, commonly; ingommodément, incommodiouslý ; 
conformément; - conformably ; obscurément, obscurely 5 


(2.) 10 is susceptible of Variations for gender aud number. 
(3.) The participle past, used without an auxiliary, agrees in 
ender and number with the noun which it qualifies, whether 
the noun precedes or follows, In short, all that we have said 
of the agreement of the adjective with the noun may be ap- 


plied to this participle, - 


des enfants chéris, = beloved. children ; » confusément, confusedly ; opiniatrément, ^ obstinately ; 
des femmes estimées, i esteemed women: diffasément, diffusely ; précisément, _ precisely; 
Comme une lampe d'or dans] “Like a golden lamp suspended in énormément, enormous; profondément, ° profoundly: 
даг the azure vault, the ‘moon bilances | s 69 DEGREES or SIGNIFICATION IN ÄADVERBSIENDING 1N 


La lune se balance aux bords de herself in the confines of thehorizon ; 
her weakened или 


horizon; rays sleep on theturf. 
Ses rayons afuiblis dorment:sur le (1.) Adverbs ending in ment are, like the adjectives from 
LAMARTINE. which they are formed, susceptible of three degrees of sig- 


n E 
(4.) For further rules on the participle t, see Syntax, 
$ 134, and following. * реч 
г Tun Anvenn, 


(1.) The adverb is an invariable word joined to verbs, 


nification ; the positive, the comparative, and the superlative, 
(2.) The first expresses the manner simply. 

(3.) The second expresses it in a degree of equality, supe- 
riority, or inferiority, by adding to the adverb the words 
si, so; aussi, as; plus, more; moins, ‘Jess. 

(4.) The third, by the addition of the words bien, tres, fort, 
very, carries that signification to the highest degrees 


GIA ahaa 3 85 $70.—ÄDVERBSMAKING OF THEMSELVES: A COMPARISON: 


1. Of manner; :doucement, softly; sagement, wisely з Ke. 
2. Of order ; . Premibrement, irst d'abord, at first; ensuite, nea s in the-same- man- Sa «Ч 
ў j < afterwards y ; ] nen; ] more, 
з, Of place; "ici, here; gie olere; dere; ailleurs, else- | pareillement, наи dayantage, 
$ where; &o. — r. *.| de plus, besides; = &-peu-prés, nearly; а 
4. Of time; m iujourd'hul, to-day; demain, | moins, . „ pourle plus, . for the mest; 
n ae . to-morrow s &c. mieux, better ; tout au plus, at most; 
5. Ofquantity; peu. Allie; trop, too much; tant, so much ; Ko. pis, worse; à qui mieux ing with one 
6. Of comparison; plus, more ; moins, Tess ; trés, very. _ | très, very; mieux, DEN. her d 
7. Of affirmation, no- dul, yes; certes; certainly ; non, no; nullement, niplusnimoins, neither more | àl'envi, 5 


gation, and doubt; / no means; peut- tre, perhaps; ne, pas, 
paint, nat; Ko. E 
E адын ериде sometimes used adverbially, They 
able :— i $ J 


e en alter and beter 
ne, 
presque, 3 almost; mieux, 


are then im f : 

- chanter juste, 1 0 ohh in tune ; деч 71. TR PREPOSITION, , 

~ coûter cher, » e eee, $ 2 85 ^ th 
parler haut, 7 5 pon E 1) The tion is an variable word to express the 


relations of kings. à 

2.) The preposition, conyeys by itself no distinct meaning 
The en and the word which it governs, form what is 
called an indirect regimen. . 


(4.) Several words united to, „ and having the force 
an adverb, are called an adverbial phrase :— pu 


3 Bl ; vn. SYNTAX, 

d ir E ~ E Es A r — — - 

de temps en 1 £ E UR 3 1. Syntax treats of the agreement. oyernment, and 
6 . eee Аар qe 


^g68.—Fomwkriowor"Apvmnnswhox"Anszonyvms, |, (2) One word ів said to agree ith another, when it takes 
"э the same modification of gender, number, and person. 


Veces ч £ 
(1.) Adverbs ending in ment, may be formed from die ctives |... (3.) One word governs another, when b the influence © 
in the following manner :— DE E Mu = the URS the hice is made to "assume a particular form or 


(2:) When, the adiective ends in the masculine with a vowel, pe: А чае ein 
- 7 Л ists in placin 
e (4) The Ber arrangement of words consists in pr, 


peor = 5 es wem in the order sanctioned by grammatical rules, 

a Adjective, Adverb. i 5 y best reputable custom. French gram 
ntile, useful; utilement, ug (5) For the cases adopted by the modern Fren Ü 
pol. pole; vpeiiment. politely 5 merians, the student cirea $2, and $ 42, (2). go. 

easy: saisément,. yj es. т . 1 T а 


"CORRESPONDENCE. 


$ 73.—Tux Noun,—Prace or NOUNS, $ 


(1) In French as well as in English, a noun used as the 
subject or nominative of an affirmative or negative sentence, 


generally precedes the verb :— _ 

L'homme le plus obscur nime la "The most humblest man lotes liberty. 
liberté. _ CHATEAUBRIAND. 

L’esperance tient lieu des biens Hope takes the pläce of .the benefits 
qu'elle promet, LA CHAUSSEE, which it promises. 


(2.) In poetry and in eleyated prose, the subjectis sometimes 
placed after the verb :— 1 
Il n'est point de noblesse ой | 


manque la vertu, ORERILLON. | wanting. - E } 
La fortune est à oraindre ot Where wisdom is wanting, Fortune is 


manque la sagesse. BOURSAULT, | fo be feared... 

(3.)- In interjected sentences, that is, in sentences which we, 
while repeating the words ОЁ. а person, throw among other sen- 
tences, to indicate that person as the speaker; the subject, in 
French, must always followithe verb :— 5 

Heureux, disait Mentor, le peu- Happy, said Mentor, the people who 
ple qui est conduit par un sage are governed by a wise king, ~ 

(4.) In interrogative, sentences, the noun generally precedes 
the verb, which must be immediately followed by a pronoun 
corresponding in gender, number, and person, with the noun :— 

La niort estielle un mal? La vie Is death an evil? Is life a benefit? 
est-elle un bien ? тлом, | | Literally, Death, is it an evil? &o. 


(5.) When the aes cea with one of the following 
е 


Nothing noble cán exist where virtue it 


words, où, where; que, what; combien, much; quand, 
when; the noun may placed immediately after the verb, or 
in accordance with the last rule ;— ko 


E 
Ой est votre père? or б [Р Е 
Ой votre père est- 1 A Where is Voit ler? 
Mais que sert un long règne, ù Of what use is a long reign, un- 
moins qu'il ne solt beau Less ie be glorious? 


UL, 
(6.) The noun, used as a direct regimen, has the same place 
in the sentence in French asin English .— » 
+ La force fonde, étend-ét main- | Power n extends, and main- 
ient un empire. SAURIN, tains an empire. 7 
(J.) When there are, in the same sentence, two nouns, one 
used as direct, the other as indirect regimen, and those nouns, 
with the words qualifying or.modifying them, are of equal 
length, the direct regimen should precede the indirect“ :— ` 
Le malheur ajoute un nouveau ‘Misfortunes adda new lustre to 


V the glory of great men. 
‚ v vous donné ies livres mon. "Hace: yow'given the boch to my 
"frère? "GrnAvLT Duvwirn. ? . 


(8.) When, however, the qualifying or explanatory words 
Bos the direct regimen longer than the indirect, the régime 
indirect is placed firs! 

Avez-vous donné à mon frire les 


t= 
Have you given my brother the 
| books which you had promised him ? 
"| ence. virtue, the most. shameful 
kai ‘ vices, i 
~ (OD The indirect regimen precedes the direct regimen, 
‚wien thie meaning would otherwise be doubtful — X 
Tuche de ramener par La dou- | "Try-to bring Lock, by mildness, 
JBESCHERELLE. ж * 


- 
Any other construction would render the sentence-equivocal. 
(10.) In. English, the name of the possessor frequentl 
precedes the name of the object. ed ; and ls A 
connected by means of 's (the old Saxon genitive termination). 
In French the-order is always different. The name of the 
object precedes that of che possessor, and the connecting link 


is à preposition:— 
vu la montre de ma You "have seen my sister's watch, 


communications have reached 


be ike case when the régime direkt is sorter than the | Tapii 
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(11) The name of an: always precedes. the name of 
the substance of Which it is formed, or which it contains. 
The preposition de comes between them :— -~ : 


Une table de marbre — “| Amarble table, 180 

La France a beaucoup de ear- | Trance hasmäanymarblequarries. 
tières de marbre. * 

Un bouteille de vin. A botlle of wine. F 


(12.) The word representing an individual always precedes 
that describing his particular occupation, or the merchandise 
of which he disposes :— | ` y 
„Un matffe.de danse. A dancing master, 

Un maitre de langues. A teacher of languages. 

Un marchand de drap. ~- A draper, or dealer in cluth, 

13.) The name of a, vehicle, boat, mill, ete., always pre- 
cedes the noun representing the power by which it is impelled, 
or the purpose to which it is adapted. The connecting pre- 


position is generally d: г ‘ e 
Uu moulin-à-vent, | А wind-mill 
Un moulin-à-farine. A grist-mill- 
Des moulins-à-eau. Water-mills, 
"Une voiture-à-vapeur. C] <Assteam*carriage. 
"Un bateau-h-vápeur, 4 А 
“Une voiture à deux chevaux. A tuo horse carriage; i 


:(14.) "The name of an object precedes the noun representing 
its particular produce, use, or appendages, &c.; d generally 
connects these nouns i— " . 


Le godt du fruit de l'arbre & pain Fhe tasteof the үй of the bread 
ressemble AceluideVartichant. ‘tree resembles that of the artichoke. . 
 BERNARDIN DE ST. PURE. Ж 
Le nom de vertu, dans la bouche | "The ame f birtue in the mouth 


de certaines personnes, fait tres- | of certain persons makes:one shud- 
saillir comme le grelot du serpent | der, like the noise of the rattlesnake, 


d'sonnettes, Mae, Necker. ries 
Les bétes a comes ne sont passi | “Horned animals (neat cattle) are 
nombreuses que les betes à laine. pir numerous as ‘sheep’ (wool 
La salle-A-nfainger. terium ААРА, 
‘Du bois à-brüler. Fire wood, 
‘Un verre-h-eau, A water-glass, i. e «glass for 
See $ (81), (2.) water. 
е аот E А odas * 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
ACQUISITION. OF FRENCH. 


“A correspondent who writes to us, enquiring: whether his 


“It gives me great pleasure while writing, to inform you of the 
existence und progress of a French class to Arhich I Delon ; and to 
express to you our thanks for the benefit we have derived from the 
lessons in that language which have issued from your office. Our 
«lass consists of ser persons; it was formed at Oldham about 12 
monthsago. Several of ushad studied the lessons reprinted from 
the Working Man's Friend,’ before the formation of the class, and 
this prepared us for the lessons in the “Popular Educator? We 
‘paid very great attention at first to the rules for pronunciation, 
which were laid down in that work. We meet on Wednesday 
1 А and each ef us in his turn, reads the French sentences 
from the Popular Educator,’ aud the rest translate them into 
English. This is to accustom the ear to the French sounds. 
paini * гуры out the pem Luv providing for 
our improvement in writing and speaking the uage. e 
ave never had a tutor. We have te . i 
lessons which you have issued, price ба. Manual, 
in’ the Educator, and a few French reading books and 


B 


Popular 
dictionaries which we have 


a Frenchman. The time at length arrived for sat 
osity in that respect. I and another of our class fell into com- 
pany one day with a native of Paris, and we found to our great 
ای ب‎ that he could understand all that we said to him in 
is o 


© 


€ 
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or not; and I found that he only corrected me twice out of that 
number of sentences. He expressed himself as very much 
astonished that we had learnt to pronounce French so well with- 
out the aid of a tutor. Before I conclude, allow me gratefully 
to acknowledge the assistance which I have derived in my geo- 
metrical studies from the notes and comments which you have 
ndded to the various definitions, propositions, &c., in Cassell's 
Euclid. With every wish for the success of your great and 
important undertaking," I remain, yours, &c., 
James Н. Eastwoop, 

= 


LESSONS IN MECHANI€S.—No. XXIII. 
і MINING OPERATIONS, | 
THAt which appears on the surface is not usually the most im- 
portant; it is that whieh is demanded by the requirements of 
every day, and in this sense is valuable; but that which is of 
rarer value lies below—hidden, deep buried, and must be sought 
and found with persevering labour. Corn grows forman, and grass 
for cattle, on the soil, but the miner's wealth lies below; and hard- 
fisted labour, guided by the light of science, must be employed 
before the riches of the vein will yield their store. The mineral 
products of a country are the source of its greatest wealth. Wha’ 
for example, would our own country be, deprived of coal and iron 
Coal, it has beon said, stands at the head of the mineral products 
of England; and we are probably more indebted to our inexhaus- 
tible supplies of this valuable mineral than to anything else for the 
Won nay progress we have made in our manufacturing 
industry. Iron ranks next in importance to coal It was known 
to exist at a very early period; and the Romans, and perhaps also 
the Britons, had iron works in the Forest of Dean and elsewhere in 
the kingdom, The production of tin is confined to Cornwall and 
Devonshire: these are also the copper counties ; but copper 
is also produced, though in smaller quantities, in North Wales, and 
some is parts. The total annual produce of tin is estimated at 
4,500 tons, and that of copper, 1,300 tons; the worth of the former 
is from £65 to £80 per ton; that of the latter from £90 to £100 
er ton. 

P Lead mines are also found in England, as well as zinc, plumbago, 
and a small quantity of silver, Salt is produced in considerable 
«quantities in Ch. ; and there are stone quarries in various 
parts of England. 

"The existence of metals and minerals has given rise to the 
вбїепсе of geology and metallurgy, and imparted a peculiar charac- 
ter to particulardistricts, Science, in pursuit of the useful minerals 
and а has showna s -of construction in Ri 
crust of the earth, ich our ancestors were totally ignorant: 
geological E 3 poken-to the earth, and the der 

taught us new lessons of the power and wisdom of Him who hath 
laid: tħe foundations of the world, 

The useful minerals are found in beds or layers; among the 
rocks are found combustible. minerals—anthracites,, coal, lignites, 
turf; but tho mineral veins are not confined to any icular 
classes of. rock, r 


зае си 
subterranean work before 
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‘prominences ; the point is of steel. The “gad” is a wedge of steel 
driven into erevices at the point of the pick. The miner's shovel 
has a pointed form, and a long handle, somewhat bent. 
The blasting tools are asledge or mallet, a borer, claying bar, 
needle or nail, a scraper, and a a a bar, 
iron bar tipped with steel, like a chisel. б 
The accompanying figures represent the ordinary tools which, 
are employed ЛИНИ. yariations—in mining operations :— 


"The borer is an 


|| that of Question and Answer, as 


€ vu 
2 MINERS' TOOLS. 
‘Tho method of blasting formed b; a А 
róle, aning 1E Vid, aul then MCI RR ae S 
order to render it perfectlydry. "Tho powder charge is then intro- 


[irae of tamping then takes place, that is, cramming up the 
ole with small pieces of soft rock; the nail is then knocke out, 
and through this vent the safety fusee is introduced ; the explosion 
takes place, and the rock is blasted. A slow match, made from a 
long dried reed, is sometimes used instead of the fusee, but the 
latter is now generally employed. 


is pe 
ani 


LITERARY NOTICES. . 
SCIENCE POPULARLY EXPLAINED, containing 4,000 Questions and 
Answers on General Scienc. Svo, cloth, 30, 6d. 
The system of instruction which constitutes the marked and 
PEN features of this volume embraces the whole circle of the 
atural and Physical Sciences, so far as the elementary principles 
and practical applications are concerned. The plan pes is 


The aim is to familiarise the mind with 


dis. the various branches of science treated, and at the samo time to 


ері, the whole operation 
E very deep bore is | tions, The work is profusely illustrated with wood engravings, 
ingles, with a pulley, crane, or prefixed is a copious Index. 
essional bore masters in the coal |. CONDENSED VIEW OF THE SUBJECTS EMBRACED, 
е to put down bores for coal, and to register | Laws and Properties of Matter. | Electricity. Galvanism. 
dificul- - Mechanics. Acoustics; ` Magnetism. Chemistry. 
ie Phenomena of Fluids, Organic Chemistry. 
leat. Meteorology, i’ losophy of Manufactures. 
«| Light and Actinism. e E and Rural Economy. 
| 5 Mineralogy. Geography ts and Animals. 
/ASSELL, 


» 


ndon, 
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LESSONS IN GEOLOGY.—No. XXXVIII 
i By Tuomas W. Jenxyy, D. D., F. R. G. S., F. G. 8, Ke. a И 
CHAPTER IIL—ON THE INFLUENCE OF ATMOSPHERIC AGENTS ON THE EARTH'S CRUST. 
Me SECTION VIL.—ON GLACIERS. E AEG 


$i ON THE FORMATION AND ASPEOT OF GLACIERS, 


Aono the geological agents that have produced great and 
extensive changes in the erust of the earth, there are none that 
have played a more important and mysterious part than what 
are called glaciers [pronounced gläss-yeh]. Geologists have 
ascribed such remarkable and so many physical phenomena to 
the agency of glaciers, that itis indispensably necessary for 
the student to have a distinct idea of the formation, the extent, 
2 » Я 


which is rendered ‘Sea of Ice,” This French name, and the 
English translation of it have given to the majority of readers, 
some erroneous ideas of a glacier, Some haye regarded a glacier 
as being a frozen lake, embedded in some deep hollow among 
Alpine ridges, or a collection of land-locked water, frozen up 
into a mass that never melts, Others have thought that a 
glacier is an immense collection of mingled snow and ice, that 
have settled down as a confused heap, in some'deep glen or 


Fig. 82. 


The glacier of the Aletsch. 


and the action of these mighty agents. То furnish you with 
sufficient information to enable you to study glacial action, as 
represented in geological works, I am compelled to divide this 
lesson into two or three minor sections; and for the present to 
limit myself to the form ion and aspect of glaciers. .. 

In the works of iravelle among the Alps, thousands of 
people have read аш the “Mer de Glace,” a French phrase 


VOL. III, 


defile, the result of fallen masses that haye slidden down from 
the slopes of the mountains and rocks on each side :—in fact, 
that a glacier consists of the mingled masses of snow and ice, 
brought down from the mountains by avalanches, and then 
frozen afresh into one hard mass. Not one of these ideas gives 
@ correct representation of a glacier, ^ 

The best way for you to have a clear and accurate coneope 


z = 72.—N.S, 
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ion of a glacier is to imagine that a balloon has set yon down 
и ве summit of Mont Blane, and that from that point 
down towards some of the valleys, you are obserying the glacial 
phenomena around you, To aid your imagination and study, 
examine closely the details of the engraving of Mont Blane, 
given in our last lesson, page 248. i Ё 
As you are walking down from the higher ridges, you find 
that the snow at that high elevation, is very different from the 
snow that you have been accustomed: to in the lowlands, In 
England the snow lies in flakes, and soon becomes clammy and 
adhesive; but in the loftier regions of the Alps, all the snow 
abot vou is granular, and partly globular like smallshot. All 
the snow there is in grains, and not in In your walk 
over this snow, you sink at every step, as if vou had to walk 
oyer the floor У a room Where the gardener or farmer keeps 


: - Epa Fig: $3. 


‘teaux, on which the snow rests, would become higher and 
higher, at the rate of about an inch every year, This gradual 
rising in eleyation would, if nothing counteracted it, attain to 
agreat heightin athousand years, This counteraction takes 

lace by the subsidence or the sinking: of the firny snow that 

ies in masses on the solid rocks, down towards hollows and 
and defiles among the mountains, where it eventually becomes 
concreted into glaciers, _ ; 

In descending the highér slopes, you find that the firny snow 
begins to cease to be granulur and loose, It looks and feels 
under your feet as ifit had been penetrated by thaw moisture 
and then re-frozen. Its texture is now more compressed ; its 
particles adhere closer and firmer to each other; and it is more 
ofa compact mass, This change of texture is effected in sum- 
mer, It melted in the day; it froze again at night. This mass, 


x а CES n 
j js ice, forming a 

ked that extends down to'a deep valli below you 
The line which marks this change in түе snow, points 
out the origin of the glacier. ‘This altered or transformed 
Firn is the source of the glacier. - The glacier is only the drain 
of this Firm, The naturalist Hugi has shown that this linc, 
or point of temperature at which firny snow changes into 
1 te. glacier ioe is in ithe Alps, invariable; it is at the height of 
i Germans call it 7,800 feet above tho level of thesen, You will do well to keep 
ch, Neve. In our present lesson, T shall | in mind that a glacier consists of firny snow, partly melted and 
е name of firny snow, мей „chen recongealed, and in that state pressed into уз or glens, 
ranges of the Alps, that is, at any eleva- |-where it is converted into erpetual ice, he ice, however, 

, 8, the last year’s snow never melts away | of the glacier i$ not like hae which you 

completely in immer; consequently the mountain pla- freezing of water, In the glacier, the ice is less dense and сот 


knee deep, according to the thickni 
tice over which you have to pass. 
This kind of snow does not stick 1i 


ә 
E 


formed by the 


“| 
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pact, it has innumerable little-clefts, cracks and crannies, and. 
it abounds with air bubbles-or bladders, re 7 
Having stopped to mark the! line where the Firn terminates, 


you now see glaciers beginning to form on the flanks of the : 


mountain, and a little lower down, they appear like vast 
streams of snow issuing from the throne of eternal frost, and 
directing their courses: by the sides and along the sinuosities 
of the rocks, into the lower valleys, as represented in the 
engraving, page 248. " A 

The number, the shape, and the dimensions of the glaciers, 
are regulated by the physical conformations of the higher 
regions of the Alps. The number of Alpine glaciers is sup- 
posed to be about four hundred, and they are represented as 
covering about 400 miles in extent of surface. Some of them 


PE } P 


i 


| mated. ће dopth of the Mer de Glace near Chamouni at 150 
feet. E E ү К 


‚or cleuch commencing’ about 
1 and opening downward, there is 
‚always a glacier init, Ifthe glen dips or slopes very rapidly, 
the glacier soon terminates, If the glen be wide and tortuous, 
and ends in a tract somewhat level, or sloping gently into 
another defile, the glacier may be correspondingly extensive. 
Glaciers are sometimes full twenty miles in length, stretching 
from the higher ridges of the Alps, down to nooks and valleys 
where there are fields and orchards. These large and 
extensive glaciers are formed jn valleys which slope gently, 
stretch continuously though tortuously towards the lower dis- 


EHE 


t d The, Crovassos in the Men de Glace unden Montanvert, 


| have to walk up 4,708 feet of ice, The glacier of the Upper 
Grindelwald has its lower edge at 


ie un they pre thicker or, 
wer. e lower term 
frequently. from 80 to 100 feet in thickn 


parts;4heir. depth. averages from 120 to 2 


tricts, and are enclosed on both sides by ridges Which com- 


F 1. 


P 


menee among the upper snow fields, but extend to a consider- 
able distante below. Even the lowest extremities of the 
glaciers terminate at a line many thousand feet above the level 
of che sean. The glacier of the Lower Grindelwald reaches во 
low down as 3,409 feet above the sen. If you followed this 
glacier up to its source in the firny snow above, you would 


the elevation of 4,260 fect 
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glaeier of Aletsch, where it enters the lake of Aletsch, which 
it caused at one time to overflow with great devastation. 
From this termination, masses of ice are frequently broken off, 
and float about like diminutive icebergs in the lake, as shown 
in the figure. The Aletsch glacier is one of the largest in 
the Alps. 

In ms cases, the upper surface of the glacier is covered by 
pointed masses and pyramidal peaks of ice, called Aiguilles 
or Needles, These pronn ofice are graphically represented 
in the upper part of the extreme left of fig. 83, which shows 
the lower extremity of the glacier of Zermatt, called also the 
glacier of Gorner, 

It is this peaked and crusted aspect of the upper surface 
that has suggested the frequent metaphor employed to describe 
a glacier, that it is like a sea in a storm frozen suddenly into firm 
ice. This glacier lies in one of the high valleys of Monte Rosa, 
where the river Visp takes its rise, as is represented in the 
foreground of the figure. Professor James Forbes says that 
“when the upper level of the glacier is viewed, either from 
the Riffel, or from the path up the Col of Mont Cervin, it 
presents a noble scene, It is a very vast ice river," The above 
figure shows that at the lower termination of most glaciers, 
there is a vault or cave, from which there issues, especially in 
the summer, a stream of water. This stream of water ramifies 


Fig. 85. 


Lor 
upward, amid the clefts of the ice as tributary rills generally do 
among very narrow ravines in mountain rocks, 


Tt has been observed in an earlier part of this lesson, that the 
structure of glacier ice is not only less compact than the ice of 
frozen water, but that it abounds in cracks, Its entire source 
3s more or less broken up by rents or dislocations. These 
cracks or rents are called Crevasses :—not crevices. They tra- 
verse eyen the upper portion of the glacier, before it becomes 
fraetured as it appears at its lower termination. These 
crevasses are sources of great peril to travellers. They some- 
times run across a glacier, but very rarely completely from side. 
to side. One end of the crevasse may be but a few inches 


wide, but the further end may be thirty, fifty, and even a 


These crevasses are formed mechani i 
н. зев are anically by the motion of 
ihe an i fill up any vacancy ocgasioned in its lower por- 
ions and by the unequal pressure of different parts of the 
glacier towards that vacancy. This mechanical process is 


assisted by the action of the sun and the winds. In very many 
cases these crevasses are longitudinal, that is, they are fre- 
quently in the length and not in the breadth of the glacier, 
These dreadful crevasses, the sight of which almost chills 
the blood of the traveller, are well represented in fig. 84, 
The crevasses of the glaciers are very rarely or never formed 
in winter, but in summer they are frequent, When the dislo. 
cation takes place, it is accompanied with a noise like thunder, 
and it produces a shock that makes the contiguous rocks 
tremble. Glacier chasms or crevasses are subject to constant 
changes every day, and almost every hour. The dislocations 
or rents are of two kinds, the day chasms and the night 
chasms. The Alpine guides give them these designations from 
a belief that a certain class of chasms are formed in the day 
only, and the other in the night. The day crevasses are broad 
and wide at the top, but their walls converge, or the chasm 
tapers wedge-like as it descends into the body of the glacier. 
The night crevasses are the reverse: towards the surface, the 
top edges approach almost to meet each other, and their walls 
diverge as they descend into the heart of the glacier, so as to 
form a kind of roof to a magnificent icy cavern below. In 
short,the day chasms are formed like the letter V, and the 


night ones like the letter A without the middle stroke. The 


tops of these night crevasses are frequently hidden by a slighs 


A Cave in the lower termination of a Glacier, with a Stream of Water issuing out of it. 


» 


| covering of snow, which makes them exceedingly dangerous to 
travellers, Many persons have perished in them. 

‚Dangerous as all these crevasses are, it is possible by means 
of ropes, ladders, Kc. to descend them, When they have been 
descended, the walls of the crevasse are found full of hollows, 
| Openings, caves, grottoes, and what miners would call adits. 

{ Some years ago, a young chamois hunter fell into one of 
‚the crevasses, and was precipitated into one of these awful but 
beautiful caverns, As soon as he stopped, and partly recovered 
himself, he saw that he was doomed to certain death, for no 
‚human aid could reach him, As he reconnoitred his icy mau- 
soleum, he could, through a chink in the glacier, see the blue 
heavens above him. All around him, long tangies of ice for- 
mations assumed, like starry incrustations in limestone caves, 
а vast variety of fantastic shapes, which glittered in the light 
that came from above and coloured them wii autiful green. 
It was a grotto, so capacious and so embellished, as if it were 
a state room in the palace of the spirit of the mountains: 
but to him, it was nothing but a splendid and cold tomb. 
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The cold air of the icy cavern would soon freeze him to 
death; he, therefore, a a hardy mountaineer and bold 
hunter, resolved, before he died, to look around him and to 
explore his grave. As he did so, he heard the sound of rush- 
ing water. His observation among the glaciers had taught-him 
that this stream must issue from the glacier at its lower ter- 
mination. He determined to follow the course of the water, 
guided only by its trickling sound, He soon lost the crack or 
chasm through which he had seen the blue heayens—but a 
very faint dull light penetrated through the entire body of 
ponderous ice with which he was covered, and by the aid of 
this, after distressing toils and hair-breadth escapes, he came 
to the light and life of day, by the glacier cave that formed the 
outlet of the stream, The vault or cave at which he made 
his egress from the glacier, is represented in fig. 85. 

The magnificence and beauty of these caves or grottoes in 


the walls of glacier erevasses, have not been left to be explored 
by accident only, Men devoted to science, and distinguished 


naturalists, like Professors Hugi and Agássiz (pronounced 
d-gas-see), have actually pitched their tents and lodged upon 
the glaciers for the sake of studying them, and have even 
made it their daily work to descend these awful chasms for the 
sake of exploring their extent, and investigating their structure 
and movements, Some of the glacier caverns or grottoes are 
capacious enough to receive with ease one of our largest 
frigates. In fantastic forms, and glittering embellishments, 
E surpass all former conceptions of wildness, beauty, and 
glitter, 


Professor James Forbes, during his numerous excursions in 
the Alps, paid great and strict attention to the crevasses of 
glaciers. He says that when a glacier is not violently dislo- 
cated Deng over excessively steep or irregular surfaces, 
the cracks generally take place in a direction perpendicular to 
the structure of the glacier, Some of these ereyasses of the Mer 
de Glace, shown in fig. 84, are probably two thousand feet 
long. Old crevasses are constantly being closed up, and’ new 
ones formed, and cutting the old one across. It is this action 
that produces the tumultuous looking hillocks that frequently 
cover the upper surface of a glacier. Most crevasses are 
formed in spring, summer, and autumn, during which seasons 
the last year’s surface of the glacier is in some respects entirely 
changed. This shows that the chasms are, in a great measure, 
formed afresh every season, 


This lesson has been limited to the formation and general 
aspect of glaciers, It has been designed merely to furnish the 
elements of information which are necessary to prepare you 
for studying and comprehending some of the more remarkable 
effegts ascribed by geologists to glacier action. This action 
you could not understand, without haying some distinct con- | 
ception of the manner in which glaciers are formed and 
extended. If you wish to study this formation more scien- 
tifically, you must read Professor James Förbes’s large and | 
learned work, entitled ‘Travels through the Alps," 1843. 
You will find, also, many interesting facts illustrative of the 
formation of glaciers in a work called The Alps, &e,” now 
issuing in enonthly parts from the office of Mr. Cassell; a work 
which brings together much valuable and entertaining infor- 
mation, 


Ily a deux choses auxquelles il faut se faire, sous peine de 
trouver la vie insupportable: ce sont les ifjures du temps et les 
injustices des hommes,—Chamfort. 

"Une injustice faite à un seul est une menace faite à tous, 
Montesquieu, ж 
. L'intérêt parle toutes sortes de langues, et joue toutes sortes de 
personnages, méme celui de désintéressé.— La Rochefoucauld, 

Comptez rarement sur Vestime et la confiance d'un homme qui 
entre dans tous vos intéréts, s'il ne vous parle aussi des siens.— 
Vaunenargues. 

Pour qui sont le malheur et la pauvreté, les querelles, les gémisse- 
ments et les blessures qu'on se fait sans sujet? pour qui est la 
rougeur et l’obscureissement des yeux? N’est-ce pas pour ceux 
901 passent beaucoup de temps à boire du vin et qui vont chercher 
ой on boit je plum fort? N^ regardez point le vin lorsqu'il est ver- 
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By Joun R. Велер, D.D. 
Tur Venns; Have; Do; Will; Shall. 
To have, when uncombined with another verb, is formed thus— 


PanapreM of to have: Uncombined function, principal parts 
have, having, had. 


INDEPENDENT FORM, 


Present tense, Past tense, 
Sing. 1. Ihave Ihad . 
2. Thou hast thou hadst 
3. He has he had 
Plural. 1l. We have we had 
2. You have you had 
3. They have they had 


Infinitive, (o have; present participle, having; past participle, Aud. 
The dependent form is produced by simply prefixing if to the parts. 
The elliptical form is produced by prefixing if to the parts, and 
substituting have for hast and has. The imperative form also is pro- 
duced by placing the pronouns of the second person singular and 
plural after the form /ave. ? 

By repeating the word Лай another form or tense is produced, 
which commonly bears the name of “the pluperfect tense,” 

The pluperfect tense of have, I had had, thou hadst had, he had 
had, we had had, you, &c. 

Pluperfect properly means more than perfect, Yn reality this 
form I had had denotes an action past in relation to another 
pêst action. Let 

Pluperf. et. Perfect, Present. 
А. B. с. 


represent three distinct actions, of which C, now going on, is called 
present, B, over and gone, is in regard to C past, and A over and 
gone in regard to B, is past to a past. The action С, then, is in 
the present tense, В is in the perfect tense, and A is їп the pluper- 
fect tense. ki 

Thus, in the verb to have we find 


A Simple State (and) 
I haye, I had 


A Compound Slate, 
Ihad had А 


I shall have 
I shall have had, 


But to Ларе performs also a combined office. Entering into 
alliance with the past participle of the verb to be, it adds other forms 
to the verb £o be, thus :— 

I have been, I had been, having been, 

Let us look a little closely at the form “I have been.” 
Have, we have seen, is present; deen has been set down аз the past 
participle. Viewed in relation to, its component parts, this form 
might be called a past present ; that is, a past which is a pust so as 
also to be present, Now how, in the nature of things, can an action 
be past so as also to be present? a past action may have present 
consequences; or an action may be so recently past as to haye 
scarcely vanished from view, and thus is a sort of proximate pre- 
sent. When I say“ I have seen your uncle," or I have been to 
supper,” I speak of-sometbing which took place just now, the 
results of which are still in existence; but if I mean to speak of 
these actions as wholly past, or as sometbing which took place 
indefinitely in past time, I say, “Isaw your uncle; “Ihad my 
supper.” > 

Instead of the participle been, we might employ the past partici- 
ple had, and then we obtain this form. 

I have had, &. 

Now the compound forms have been, “ have had,“ viewed 
etymologically, are very curious. “I have been" is I hold, I 
possess the fact of being jn past time; in the past I was, and that 
was is still in my hands, So “I have had” is the same as I had 
something in past time and have or hold that something still. But 
“Thad had? means that the thing which I possessed in past time, 
I possessed before that past begon to be; е. g. 

Thad already had my supper when your father entered. 

The verb £o have combines with verbs in general, thus ;— 

I have touched, I had touched, having touched, having been 


meil et que sa couleur brille daus Je verre: il entre agréablement; | touched. 


maisilmordà 1 
comme un basi] 


fin comme un serpent, et il répand son venin 
Salomon. А 


Най, the past tense of fo hate, is sometimes used to express a 
desire or a condition; e, g. à 
e 
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„Thad rather be a dog and bay the moon than such а Roman. j á ‚Resohdion. 
Shakspeare. 2 wii і 
~ “Tf the mighty works had been done in Tyre or Sidon.“ (Luke xii. 3). LAS , 8 go 
Standing by itself, the verb to do has a very comprehensive signi- he will go 
fications . 4 tall po ` 505 e 
lia i Stag oushal j ill go B 
Do becomes did in the past tense. They shall go ^. б they ill go 


Do is also employed in combination, Tn combination, 4% slightly. 
varies in form from do us uncombined, thus :— 1 
Do Uncombined, Я Do Combined. 

Sing, Ido 


g 


Obligätion-and resolution have reference.to.the future, Hence 
shali-and will come to express simple futurity, vet with some 
slight difference; thus um. bis 


ids x Bias Fut 
Thou dotst (pronounced de-est) thou dost чоку! " 
He docs or doëth he does * Да до ve ehen go 


2. Thou wilt go yeu wi 189, 


Pura |. Werwddo 3. Hewillgo they wil ^ ` 
You do "The employment of shall instead of will, in the first person, 
They do arises probably from the fact, that the act thus announced as about 


to take place, ensues from duty or obligation arising outwardly, 
but inwardly contemplated as proper and as recognised, and con- 
sequently as now aboutto take place in virtue of a tacit act of the 
speaker's will, If, however, the will or resolution of the speaker 
even in a slight degree intcrvenes, and is prominent in his mind, 


In combination dio is n very useful verb. Do, placed before a 
verb of general import, produces what may-be-termed the emphatir 
form, ав I do love, 1 did love, This form is found only in 
the present tense and d tbe: past tense. Do al-o before ee 
but with the pronoun after itself, produces the interrogative form, x Ў ) 
as do I love Paid Flove? By наон of nat we abtain then 2% is employed of a future act, and not shall; е, Е. 
the emphatienegative and the emphetiointerrogative., Another form |. Shall, J shall think my time well spent in instructing you. 
way be called dd substitutional, namely, that in which o stauds as |, Vi. He keepeth thee that will not slumber (Ps. exxi, 3). 
a substitute for a verb immediately preceding, as ‘do you love] In the ensuing verse (Ps. xxi; d.) we have these words, ‘Behold, 
learning?“ “I do," Thus we have theensuing fora he that keepeth Israel shal? neither slumber nor sleep.” Withant 

The emphativeatrmative, Т dolove learning а difference in the original Hebrew,the translators» have» made a 


The enphative negative, 1 do not love learning » difference here between will and shall; yet is tbe difference onc 
The inlerrogative, do you love learning ? merely of manner, one that relates, I mean, solely to the way in 


The emphatic interrogative, do you not love learning ? which the factis regarded, a modal difference; for in the former 
"Phe substitutional, do you love learning ? Z do; I dû not. | ease the idea is presented as depending on God's will, in the Jatter 
I may exhibit these forms with the verb touch; e. g. it is presented as a settled fact; in the former there is a kind of 
Idotouch; T do not touch; do [touch ? do I not touch ? you | implied promise, in the latter a future event is announced as simply 
touch, but Ido not. So I did touch. Ke. future, It is curious to observe that a greater degree of certainty 
In the passive, the emphasis is given by accent, that is the stress | attaches to shell than will. The reason may be, that what depends 
of the voice is thrown on the emphatic or important words; e. g. | on the will depends on a changeable cause; but what ‘depends on 
* you are touched ;” “no! I am not touched ; are you touched ?" | obligation, on necessity, and on the fixed and settled states of 
* Yes, Lam touched.“ The emphasis may be varied according to | things which hence arise, depends on certainties, on causes the 
the sense, 4 ‚operation and effects. hich are parts of the regular course of 
* Shall and will are two verbs which are of great service in the | eventa, or ineyita juences of Ingements not to be 
English language. “Being of Saxon origin, they are used with per- changed. Compare the use of shall as. found in Matthew xxv. 31 
fect accuracy only by men whose Saxon lineage secures them from | and following verses, T 
mistake, etr i 1 1 Liv In the exercises for parsing or analysis, I shall give some 
Shall oomes from the German sollen; which denotes duty, obliga- | instances of the use of H and will, to which the,student should 
tion, or necessity as depending on the will of another. Will comes | pay close attention, 1 s y 
from the German wollen, which denotes determination depending Will, when it signifies strictly to determine, may stand by itself, 
on your own will; e. g. and is formed rather differently from wii- when used in combina- 


The wise shall inherit glory, but shame, shalt be the portion of tion; e. g. " 
(Prov. li, % — e^ t 5 Will Uscombiud. . um cn 
enemies ИТ clothe with shame,’ but upon himself: hat us p vill we will I will read we will read 
crown flourish."—(Psalm oxxxit. 18) : npe Thou illest you will "Thouwiread ^ you will read 


A more or less marked. reference! to these’ distinctive theanings Hewils ^ | they will Ie till read they will read 


fe few PE ie nen Sean UA eRe TRI WILKES thd ordinary form, 
instances: — = touch Pa touches, ; * 


КИ shall go ‚Ahowakalt go T SAC COMER n 214 
Wes vilae. jue Jan en м 5 nan Pi form must not be confounded with the ellipti 
When a person says I shall go home this evening,“ he an- „Will he gos“ Answer, He vfl.“ 


nounces a future event as a matter веб: d and fixed by considera- 
tions independently of himself; but when he declares I 41, go 
home this evening, he speaks of a future event as having its cause 
and its accomplishment in his own mind. ei 
“Thou shalt go announces my resolutzon; ( thou 10% go" | 
declares thine. 


That is, ** he will go, the elliptical word, or the word omitted, 
being go. Shall is occasionally employed in the same ora similar 
manner; e. g. 


He will nof go: „¢ But he shall.” 
Will has a past form, namely would ; and shed? has a past form, 
namely should. Would and should retain the meanings of their 
primitives will and shall. But those meanings undergo modifi- 
Y |calions. L give some examples. 
А hi | : > . ‘Would denoting wiülinguess, 
“go to town this mornings full e g with те?" B] " Т would come to you, if T eould, - 
T 5 A. ‘No! this afternoon. if ioo He would do it, ifhe had power. . 
ло”! ^A, ¢ Ask mo questions; you shall not gog: They would haye written, but were prevented. 


B. “They will aer go" A. „ Will the: 
B. . They kave changed their minds, аш 


don; Twill go. bie s Ў 
dn home.” John will go home." AJ Kern Should denoting duty. " m 
should study more diligently, but I am idle. 
5 “He should go into the country to, See his father. 3 
иан "Youshoul euer miens DE EMO E iE * 
Tuey should not go out in the bus E 


Would sometimes denotes a wish; e, g. “Would that the play 
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were over!" Should sometimes expresses a condition; e. g. 
„Should the French invade England, they will be»thoronghly 


besten.“ Would may signify a habit, as, che would wander abroad 


like a distracted person.“ Ў 

Would and sholld may exist in an iüdicative бог independent) 
andina dependent form; e. g. s - * 

5 n Zndepenđent, t. so Dependent, , 
Ishould. like some milk AXE T should like some milk, 

It is impossible to find any one word which comprises all the 
compass of meaning involved in 4007 and shall or in-wowd and 
should.‘ As, however, will and shall invariably denote futurity, 
whatever else they denote, they may be taken as signs of the future 
tense in English; and as wouldand should often denote a condition, 
they may be considered as forming a conditional tense or form. 
“Thus arise these forms, 

The future tense of the verb to teach. 

I shall, thou wilt, he will, we shall, you will, they will--teaeh. 

Shall and will combine with have and been, making other forms of 
the verb with correspondent modifications of import; е. g. І shall} 
have taught; I shall be taught; they will have been taught, ‘There 
are yet two forms of wii? and shall which must be distinctly pre- 
sented, thus:— — 


‘Absolute Form.” 
We will, we shall + 
2. Thou wilt, thou alt You will, you shall 
3. He will, he shall They will, they shall. 
Conditional Form, 


1. Iwould,Ishould _ We would, we should 
2. Thou wouldst, thou shouldst You would, you should 


1. I will, I shall 


3. He would, he should They would, they should. 
Will has a participial form used as an adjective, namely willing ; 
eg. , * 


A willing mind learns with ease and makes rapid progress. 
r^ Aat: 4 
The infinitive o evil? is sometimes used; e. g. 


“Simply to will any thing, is of nature; but to will what is good, is 
of grace." — Cruden. V 


Shall is without participle and without infinitive. 
° 


LESSONS IN GERMAN. No. LXI. 
5.66. IwrERROGATIVR PRONOUNS. 


„(I) The interrogative pronouns, that is, those used in asking 
questions, are the following; s (n 
wer? was? who? what? 
welcher? who? Which? 
È was für ein? what sort of a? 
(2) They are the same in form as the relatives у or rather the 


relatives themselves employed in a different way. Wer, was, and 
welcher, welche, welches, are declined just as when they are relatives, 


except that the pronoun welcher, e, bes, when interrogative, never 


‘adopts the genitive of ber. 


(3) Wer and was (who? what?) can never be joined with a 
noun, They are used when the question is put in a manner 
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y ү; Plural. 
Mase. © Newt: For all genders, 
N. was für ein, eine, ein; was für, what sort of? 
G. was für eines, einer, eines; was für, ol what : ) 
D. was für einem, einer, einem: was für, to what sort of? 
A. was für einen, eine, ein; was fin, what sort of? 
(7) Was für cin, nt ones substantive. » 
Singular. Plural, 
Mase, Fem. Newt. For all genders. 
N. was für einer, eine, eines; was für. 
G. was für eines, einer, eines; “owas für. 
D. was für einem, einer, einem; was für. 
A. was für einen, eine, eines; was für. 
$067. Oustnvarions, 


(1) Observe further, that ein, in was für ein, is sometimes 
omitted in the singular, especially before words denoting ma- 
terials, as, was, für Zeug what sort of stuff? was für Wein, what 
kind of wine 1 i 

(2) That was für ein, and also welch (that is, welcher, without the 
terminations of declension) are occasionally employed in.ex- 
pressions of surprise or wonder; аз, was für ein Mann, or welch ein 
Mann! What a man! 

(8) That was is sometimes used for warum: thus, was ſchlägſt 
du mich? why strikest thou me? Y 
В ; 


§ 63. VERBS. 


@) A verb is that part of speech which defines the condition 
of a subject: that is, shows whether it acts, is acted upon, or 
merely evista. ~ 

(2) In respect to form, verbs are either regular or irregular 
simple or compound. ` е * 

(3) In respect to meaning, verbs аге active transitive, active 
intransitive, passive, neuter, reflexive, or impersonal. These 
terms have in German the same general signification which they 
have in English. } 

(4) The German, like the English verb, has its moods, tenses, 
numbers, persons and participles. s 

(5) There are five moods; viz. : the Indicative, the Subjunc- 
tive, the Conditional,“ the Imperative, and the Infinitive. 

(0) There are sir tenses: viz : the Present, the Imperfect, 
the Perfect, the Pluperfect, the first Future and the second 
Future. ا‎ an E я { 

(7) Both of the moods and tenses designate in German, just 
‚the same things wliich the corresponding ones do in English. 
For their general signification, see the paradigms; ‘and ‘for 
explanation oftheir uses, see the Syntax. 3 


$ 69. Panriclekxs. 


(1) There are three Participles: viz: the Present, which ter- 
minates in end, and answers in signification to the English 
participle in ing; as lub e n d, praising. эин 4 

(8) The Perfect, which, besides prefixing in most cases the 
augment ge, ends, in verbs of the Old Form, in en of n; and in 
those of the New Form, in et or t ; und has a meaning oorres- 


general and indefinite. Welcher, welche, welches, on the other 
hand, have a more definite reference, um may be employed ad- 
jectively : thus, welcher Mann? which man? &c. 

(4) Was für ein шее what for a?) isaform used in 
inquiring as to the King, quality, or species of u thing: as, was 
für ein Mann? what sort of es man? was für eine Frat? what sort 
of a woman ? ‘ons für ein Kind ? what kind of a child? 4 

(5) The only part of was für ein capable of inflection, is cin; 
which, when the thing referred to in the question is expressed, 
takes the form of the indefinite article: when it is left under. 
stood, ein is inflected, like an adjective of the Old form. The 
due in both cases; omits the article, and stands simply thus, 
was für. # $t of : 


(6) Was für ein, rath a substantive, 


ponding to our participle in ed, as; getragen (ge-fteng-en) carried $ 
gelobet ge-Flod-Tet) praised, шш o 

(3) The Future, which is produced by prefixiug the particle 
zu (lo) to the form of the Present Participle, (lobend) thus, zu 
lobend, which means to-be-praised, that is, praiseworthy. , 


*The Conditionzfisinade up of the Imperfect. Subjunctive 
Of the auxiliary verb werden, (which see) and the Present and 
Perfect Infinitive of another verb. It is used to denote what is 
also often denoted by the Subjunctive (Imperfect aud Pluper- 
fect), namely, a 0 condition ol things, i. e: possibility 
without actuality. By some it is treated us a distinct hood: by 
others, it is made to consist of two lenses: its use is the same 
in both views. z 


* 
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(3) Sein is to be used in conjugating all intransitive verbs, 


signifying & change of the condition of the subject: as, gedeihen. 
to prosper: genefen, to recover: reifen, to ripen; ſchwinden, 10 
dwindle; ſterben, to die; all verbs indicating motion towards or 
from a place : rilen, to hasten ; gehen, to go, reiten, to ride; finfen, 
to sink; and also, all verbs in the passive voice. 

(4) Some verbs take, in the formation of these tenses, either 
haben or fein, according as they are employed in one sense or in 
another. This, however, will be best understood by practice in 
reading and speaking. The following are examples : 

Er ift in feinem neuen Wagen fort He has driven off in his new 


(4) The Particle Ge mentioned above, as being generally 
prefixed to the perfect participle, was originally designed, it 
would seem, to indicate completed ‚action. It is commonly 
accounted merely euphonic, or at most intensive. The instances 
in which it is altogether omitted, are these: 

First: in the case of all verbs compounded. with inseparable 

. Prefixes; (See § 94.) as belehrt, (not gebelehrt) informed: 

Second: in the case of verbs from foreign languages, which 
make the infinitive in iren or ieren: as, ftubirt, (from ſtudiren) 
studied; instead of geſtutirt: 

Third: in the case of the verb werde n, when joined as an 


auxiliary to another verb: as, ich bin gelobt worden, (not geworden, gefahren. carriage. 
Tli been praised. QE х ) Mein Bruder hat fortgefahren deutſch My brother has proceeded to 
zu leſen. read German. 
$ 70... Auxızıany Venns. Das Wafer ift gefroren. The water is (has) frozen. 

(1) In German, the auxiliary verbs are usually divided into | Den armen Mann hat es in dem It has chilled the poor man in 
two classes. kalten Zimmer gefroren. the cold room. 

(2) The First crass consists of three verbs, without which | Die Trauen find über tic Wangen Bun ara have flowed over the 
no complete jugation can be formed, They are haben, to | geronnen. cheeks,” А 
have, a to 75 9 werden, Фо become, These verbs, though | Das Gefäß bat geronnen, The vessel has leaked. 
chiefly employed as auxiliaries, are often themselves in the con- M Schiff ift auf einen Felſen gee The ship has struck upon a 

jen, rock. 


dition of principal verbs, In that case, they aid one another in ^ 
the fora the compound tenses, as may be seem im the | Das Volt Fat den König vom Throne The people have thrust the 
. jeſtoßen. king from the throne. 


paradigms, D Кы. 6, 
(3) As auxiliaries, these three verbs enter into the composi- Das Schiff ift ans Ufer getrieben. тч a has been driven upon 
i i i * е shore, 
пааша compound tenses, active and passive, of all classes Dee Baum hat neve Zweige gere The vit raps Ga PUR 
ә ben, ranches. 


(1) Haben is used in forming the perfect, pluperfect, atid 
second future tenses in the active voice: thus, from Loben, to 
praise, we have 

Perfect, ich habe gelobt, I have praised, * 

Plüperfect, i$ hatte gelobt, I had praised. 

, 9nd Future, ich werde gelobt Haben, I shall have praised. 

(5) Sein is used in forming the perfect, pluperfect, and 
Second future tenses, both in the active and passive ; thus, from 
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Der hungrige Araber. 
Dair hööng’-ri-gai ä-räh’-ber, 
Ein Araber war verirrt in der Wüſte. Zwei Tage 
Ine ä-räh“ ber vähr ſerr. irrt“ in dair vü'^stai, Tswi täh“gui 
hatte er nichts zu eſſen und war in Gefa t, Hun⸗ 


loben, to praise, and wachſen, to grow, we have 


clive, —— Passive. „a L е 
Perfect. ^ ich bin gewachsen, ich Bin gelobt worden, hüt^tai air nichts {воо ess’-sen bint vihr in gai-fáhr', höön‘- 
have grown. I have been praised. gers zu fterben, als er endlich eine von ben Waſſer⸗ 
Pluperfect. ich war gewachſen, ich war gelobt worden, ghers {воо sterr’-ben, älss air entlich inai fon dain ,viss‘-ser- 
Thad grown, T had been praised. gruben antraf, an denen die Neifenden ihre Kameele 


groo’-ben än’-trähf, -An dai“ nen dee ri“ zen- den ee-rai käh-mey’lai 
tränken. Hier {ай er auf dem Sande einen feinen les 
tren -ken. Here zäh air ouf dem zän’-dai inen kli“ nen laï- 
dernen Sack liegen. Gott ſei gelobt, ſagte er, als 
der-nen zück lee“ ghen. Got “zi gai-lo’pt’, zihq-tai air, ülss 
er ihn aufhob und anfühlte; das "find, glaube id, 
air een ouf-hope dint An'fül-tai; diss int, glou'bai ich, 
Datteln oder Nüffe ; wie will ich mich an ihnen erquik⸗ 
dit“ teln o’-der niiss’-sai ; veo vill ich mich ån esl. nen err-quick^- 


` 2nd Future, ich werde gewachſen fein, ich werde gelobt worden fein, 
I shall fave grown. 1 shall Aave been praised. 
In the formation of these tenses, wherever any part of fein 
occurs, it is Englished by the Corresponding part of the verb 
Haben: thus, ich bin gewachſen, I have grown, Kc. This arises 
from the necessity of Suiting the translation to our language, 
which in these places requires the verb ѓо have. y 
(6) Werden is used in forming the future tenses and the 
coni tionals: thus, from loben, to praise, we have 


Futures, Conditionals. s b laben. In Mer Qj d 

1. ich werde loben, ſich würve t en und laben. In dieſer en Hoffnung öffnete er 
I. shall praise. “| MIT Pac ken nt еп. In dee zer züssen Wellen un. air 

2. ich werde gelobt haben, id warde gelobt haben, den Sack; ſah was er enthielt und rief voll Traurigkeit 
I shall have praised. 2 І should have b dain tick, u väss air rd: bint n foll trou rig kite 


Ach, es find nur Perlen. 


Werden is also employed with the perfect participle of a aus 
ouss: dd, ess zint noor perr’-len, 


principal verb, to form the Passive voice; (See § 84.) Note, 
also above, that werde and würde are rendered by their 


equivalents shall and should in the conjugation of the English * Vocapunanr. 3 * 
verb. 4 hungrig, hungry anfühlen, to feel 
$71. REMARKS ON THE use or haben AND fein. ſich mu to stray, to lose one’s glauben, to believe 
- se Dattel, f: date 
(1) As the Perfect and Pluperfect tenses of verbs must be ide 
conjugated, sometimes with Haben and. sometimes with fein, e i ; dn to ae р 
it becomes important to know when to use the one and when endlich, at last 5 m he 
the other, The determination of this question depends chiefly Grube. Jf pit M $ 5770 ish 
Ee signification of the main verb. The general rules are аттес, to find, meet entfalten, r^ hold, to 
S REN ; Reifente, m. traveller from 
(2) Haben "be used in Conjugating all active transitive tränken, to 7 drink voll, fall (of) 
verbs; all r js, all tmpersonal verbs, all the auxiliaries leather, of leather Traurigleit, f. sadness 
of the second c ass (viz. dürfen, können, mögen, tollen, follen, müſſen loben, to praise keit, Affix, ness 
and Гаеп), 8 many intransitives, aufßeben, to lift up Perle, I. pearl. 
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LESSONS IN BOOKKEEPING.—No. V. 


- (Continued from page 264. 
Tux next book which falls under our consideration is the Day- 
Book, which as we formerly remarked, might be more Properly 
denominated Goods-Book, asit contains the particulars of the 
9 purchases and sales of Goods on credit; but this term is too 
limited, if, as is generally done, it is made to contain the par- 
ticulars of all other transactions which do not strictly belong to 
the Cash-Book or the Bill-Book. In mercantile houses, where 
the particulars of important transactions are numerous and 
minute, as in the case of the entries of invoices of the shipments 
oi Goods, and the sales of consignments, it is usual to make 
only an abstract of these particulars, and to refer to the Znvoice- 
Book and the Sales- Book for those which are necessarily omitted. 
In like manner, when the particulars of Insurances on Goods, 
Speculations in inland or foreign produce, or Adventures to or 
‘from foreign countries, become too numerous or cumbersome 
tobe entered at length in the Day-Book, references must be 
made to those Books which are specially kept for these pur- 
poses. In transactions where Goods are sold for Cash, the par- 
ticulars must still be entered in the usual manner in the Day- 
Book, just as if they had taken place on credit ; and the particu- 
Jars of the transactions relating to the money paid for the 
Goods must also be entered in the Cash-Book. ere this not 
done, the accounts both of Property and Persons could not be 
kept in a proper manner, and nothing but confusion and error 
would ensue ; we cannot, however, stop here to explain the 
reason of this or of many other things which we have said in this 
Introduction, otherwise we should never have done; but the 
reason will be sure to suggest itself to the attentive student, 
home or inland transactions, where Goods are purchased 
by a Merchant on Commission as an Agent for another party, 
it is usual to enter in the Day-Book only the gross amount or. 
sum on which the Commission is calculated, and the Incidental 
Expenses attending the Purchase and the Transmission of the 
Goods to the Principal, or party for whom the Merchant is 
ent, without entering into the more minute details, This 
will be exemplified in the first part of our system relating to 
Inland Trade, 

The method of keeping the Day-Book which we shall adopt 
in our Lessons, is a modification or rather an improvement of 
the principle of Check Entries by means of Double money 
c,lumns invented by. Mr, Jones, and strongly recommended 
by numerous Accountants, Merchants, Bankers, and others 
who adopted it in their Counting Housesin London, Liverpool, 
Leeds, Manchester, Glasgow and Edinburgh. This method 
consists in having Dr. and Cr. money columns in the Day-Book, 
and putting in the one column the ‘net sum to be carried to 
accouat in a line with the names Of the Debtor and Creditor in 
any entry ; and in the other column the cost of the Goods, &c. 
in a line with their quantity and price, In the former column, are 
also entered the Discounts, Commissions, and other deductions 
from the cost; and in the latter column, are entered all Charges, 
Incidental Expenses, &c. forming additions to the cost. Owing 
to this arrangement, when properly effected, it is found that 
when the two columns are added Sp. at the bottom of every 
page, and af the end of every month, their amounts always 
exactly agree, unless some error has been committed. Hence, 
if this process is carried on from page to page, such error can- 
not remain undetected longer than the time required to finish 
the page in which it occurs, 

The same method of checking erroneous entries is adopted in 
the Journal, where it is even of more impörtanee than in the 

Day-Book, In the Journal also, are employed the Double 
money columns marked Dr. and Cr., and these contain all the 
sums piaced to the Debit and Credit of the Different Accounts 
whieh are kept in the Books, according as they occur in the 
Monthly Entries. Hence, as both the Debtor and Creditor are 
mentioned in each entry, the amounts of the sums entered in 
both columns, whether taken page after page, or month after 
month, are sure to agrée, if no mistake has been made in 
entering them; if there has, as we said before, it will be detected 
as soon as the Bookkeeper reaches the bottom of the page. But 
this advantage, although great in keeping the Journal free from 
error, is not the only one gained by the adoption of this method, 
For the Ledger itself being a periodical transcript of the Jour 
nat, the amounts of all the sums entered in the Dr, and Cr. 


columns of the Ledger during any given perio ust exact]; 
with the кеша ӨГ RM Mu iab ma" 7 

e same name in the Journal, In this way a regular and со! 
plete system of Checking Entries in Bookkeeping is obtained ; 
the liability to commit error in posting isvery much diminished, 
ifnot altogether removed ; and the speedy detection of error 
is rendered almost certain in the hands of an intelligent Book- 
keeper. Moreover, the process of balancing the Books at the 
year's end, which has always been considered a serious task 
under the old systems of Bookkeeping, is thus made an opera- 
tion of comparative ease, accuracy and certainty, 

It being now clearly understood by the student, that the 
Journal is not in business what its name implies, a mere record 
of daily occurrences, but a Collection of all the entries of the 
transactions of any concern for a given period, which are 
intended to be carried to account in the Ledger; it becomes 
necessary to explain how this part of Bookkeeping is performed, 
The Journal is made up from the Daily or Subsidiary Books 
which have been already described; and the process of mak- 
ing up, that is of copying the entries from these books into the 
Journal is called Journalising. In the system of transactions 
about to be laid before our students, this process is performed 
at the end of each month. Instead of Journalizing, therefore, 
as formerly observed, it should be denominated Monthly Post- 
ing or Sub-Ledgerizing, * 

The first book which is journalized is the Cash-Book, In doing 
this, you make Cash Account Dr. to Sundries for all the Receipt 
of money during the month, and you then specify the names of 
all the Accountson which Cash has been received, taking care 
to collect ali the sums received on the same account in any case 
into one amount, for the sake of abridging the entries in the 
Ledger. If, however, Cash has been received on only qne 
Account, then make Cash Account Dr. to that Account. Next, 
you make Sundries Dr. to Cash Account, for all the Payments. 
of money during the month, and specify the names of all tho - 
Accounts on which Cash has been paid, collecting all the sums 
paid on the same account into one amount, as before ; and if cash 
has been paid on only one Account, make that Account Dr. to 
Cash Account, In making up these entries for the Journal, 
short loans which are settled within the month are to be omitted; 
if not settled within the month, they must be extended in the 
proper columns, treated as regular transactions, and carried to 
account in the Ledger; all balances of Cash are to be omitted in 
Journalizing, Because they are not real transactions, but only 
Arithmetical operations employed to check the accuracy of the 
Cash Account. 

The next book which is journalized is the Bill-Book, In per- 
forming this operation, you make Bills Receivable Dr. to Sundries 
for all the Bills received, that is, which are drawn by you or 
transmitted to you during the month; you then specify the 
names of all the Persons on whose Account the bills have been 
received, at the same time collecting the sums of all those 
received on the same person's account into one amount, as done 
in journalizing the Cash Book; and if bills have been received 
on only one person's account, make Bills Receivable Dr, to that 
person. Next, make Sundries Dr. to Bills Payable, for all tho 
Bills accepted during the month; then specify the names of all 
the Persons on whose account, the bills have been accepted and 
collect the sums of all those accepted on the same person's ac- 
count into one amount as before; and if bills have been 
accepted on only one person's account, make that person Dr. to 
Bills Payable. = ot 

The next book to be journalized is the Day-Book. As the 
form of the entries in the Journal is similar to that of the 
entries in the Day- Book, there is in general no other changes 
made upon the latter entries in transferring them from the. 
one book to the 5ther, than those which an abridgement ora 
condensation of entries by means of. combination is naturally 
suggested to the Bookkeeper from their exact similarity, This 
abridgement or condensation is made in three ways: Ist. 
When the same account is debited to a number of different accounta 
at different dates of the same month; then make that account 
Dr. to Sundries for the amount of all the sums thus entered, 
specify the name of each account, and collect all the sums be- 
longing to each account into one amount. 2nd. When anum- 
ber of dif t accounts are debited to the same account at vari- 
ous dates of the same month; then make Sundries Dy. to that 
Account for the amount of all the sums thus entered, specify 
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collect all the sums belonging to 

з before, 3rd. When the same 
several entries, having the same 
Dr. and Cr., and at different dates of 


NUMBER, 


Number is a distinction of nouns founded on the circum- 
stance whether they denote one or more, If a noun denotes 
one object, it is in the singular number; if а noun denotes 
more objects than one, it is in the plural number. The Greek 
tongue has a third number, called the dual; (Latin duo, bo), 
which denotes two objects; thus, Aoyog is a word (singular); 
Xoyot, words (plural) ; ©, two Желе (dual) ; where og is the 
singular termination, ot the plural termination, and w the dual 
termination, , 

CASE, 


"These terminations, og, о, w, undergo changes according to 
the relation in which they stand to a verb, to another noun, or 
to a preposition, Thus og may become ov, and or may become 
ovc. Any word which is changed in form, to express a cor- 
responding change in sense, is said to be inflected. “Such 
inflexions or variations in the endings of nouns, are termed 
cases. There are, in Greek, five cases, namely, 4 

1. The Nominative, the case of the subject; as (He father 
writes, д татр үрафи. _ К 

2 The Genitive, the case indicative of origin, wAence; as tho 
father's son, ò rov-zrarpoc фос. 

3. The Dative, the case indicativo of place, where; as to the 
father's son, rw rov патрос фир, 

4. Ie Accusative, the case of the object, or wither; as the 
father loves the som 0 marnp rov vtov ayara. 

5. The Vocative, the case of invocation, or direct address ; as 
father, love thy son, ayama, тетер, rov йу, 

In Greek, there is no ablative case; the functions of tho 
ablative ease are discharged, partly by the dative, and partly 
by the genitive. The nominative and the vocative are called 
recti, direct, the other cases are called obliqui, indirect, 

Substantives and adjectives of the neuter gender have the 
nominative, the accusative, and the vocative.alike, in tbe sin- 
gular, the plural, and the dual. 

"The dual has only two case-endings; one for the nominative, 
accusative, and vocative, the other for the genitive and dative. 


DECLENSION, 


“Declension is the classification of nouns and adjectives 
agreeably to the variations of their case-endings, "There are, 
in Greek, three declensions; called severally, the first, the 
second, and the third declension. "The learner will do well in 
regard. to every noun ahd adjective, to ask himself, What is 
its nominative? What is itsscase ? What is its number? What 
is its gender ? What is its declension} For instance, трт ан 
is from the nominative трат&фа, a table} in the plural number, 
dative ease, feminine gender, of the first declension, In order 
to practise and examine himself fully, he should also form or 
**go through” every noun, adjective, tense, mood, and indeed 
every word, again and again, according to the several models 
or paradigms given in the successive lessons, 
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LESSONS IN GREEK.—No III. 
„Dy Joux R. BEARD, DD. d 
< SENERAL REMARKS ON THE NOUN, THE ADJECTIVE, 
p THE PREPOSITIONS. . 
nite DAMM ON RN. a 
kp ERD, Rete he NPE H 
are of objects or things which 

in the mind. Pe cn in Greek, three 
sculine, to denote the male sex; the feminine, 
female sex; and the neuter (Latin outer, neither) 
e ү ир d . nor A a 
genders. are distinguished partly by the sense and partly 
the, terminati tic Petes ‘There are termin: шат 
instance, which denote the feminine gender, as ere are 
other terminations, which denote the masculine gender, as ac 
in the first, declension ;,aud.again, there are others which are 
of the neuter, gender, as isis a peculiarity to which we 
have nothing similar in English.“ Fhaso who haye studied 
Latin are already familiar with it, regard to gender as 
denoted by the meaning, let the ensuing facts be committed 
to memory. , 

І. Of the masculine gender are the names of male beings, of 
nations, of wings, of months, and of most rivers. 
2. Of the feminine gender are the names of female beings. 


3, Of the newer gender are the names of fruits, the diminu- v 
tive їп aaay xcep! en оре qu р, the, "THE ADJECTIVE. 2 
names of the letters of the alp) е infinitives, all words Бег; ыш, 5 à H 
Rt tbe à Urn н Ап adjective denotes a quality. This quality may be 
not declinablo in the singular id plural, and every word considered as being connected 27 or = bene i an 


used merely as the sign of a sound, „ 
4, Of the common gender axe personal nouns which, like oui 
child, may be applied to male or female; thus, Obe may be 
used of a male or female divinity, and so be rendered either 
god or goddess, jer s Wi s; 
This “common gender is a grammatical! phrasg used to 


object, as the red rose, or as ascribed to an object, as the 
rose is red. In both cases the adjective in Greek, cs in 
Latin, agrees in form, as well as in sense, with its noun. 
A change takes place in the adjective, conformably to the 
Dore € the n thus сва man isowyadog ато, 
1 iut a good woman is ауа h bserye the og of the mas- 
denote such nouns as are common to both males and females; culine is for Vhidfomialio dap into у. Not iiy in gender, 
that is, are sometimes masouline and sometimes feminine. but in number and in case does the adjective in Greek, us in 
In Greek grammar it is usual to-employ the definite article, | Latin, conform to its noun, 2.9. 6 ayaÜoc аубротос, Latin, 
in order to indicate the gender, The definite article; nomina- | onus homo; English, the good man; & avÜpwcog есь ayadog, 
tive singular, is б, 7, ro, %; ó is masculine; э} feminine, and zo | homo Jonus est, the man is good; „j Kady Movoa, pulchra Musa, 
neuter; 6, therefore, put before a noun, intinfätes that the ele beautiful Muse; ^ij Movoa ect rain, Musa pulehra est, the 
noun is of the masculine gender; jj, that the-noun-is of the | ‘Muse is beautiful уто. xaXov tap, pulehrum ver, the beautiful spring i 
feminine gender; and ro, that it is ОЁ the neuter gender. T£ ro tap ecc каћор, ver pulchrum est, the spring ts beautiful, 
both à and jj are put before a noun, it is done to show that the | "The adjective, then, like the substantive, has a threofold 
noun is of the common gender; thus д ap, £e man, ù youn, gender, the masculine, the feminine, the neuter, But many 
the woman, ro tpyov, the work d, т}, Oeog, the (male or female) | adjectives have only two terminations ; one for the masculine 
divinity; д, I, mate, the child, u boy or girl. and feminine, and another for the neuter: e. ГА = 


the beginner for the following instructions, In the words 


the word трос, to, is a preposition. 
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Masculine. Fomininé. » Neuter. 
5 тихо «узур, j 0соҳос yury, ro cvXov H 
* the quiet man. the quiet woman. the quiet child, 
here sjovxoc remains the same with a»yp, man, and yvyn, woman, 
EN ‚ed into ўсхо» before the neuter текуоу, child, An 
adjective of three terminations may be seen in this example: 


Masculine, * Feminine. Neuter, 
0 ауабос адр, ay ayadn үу; то ayaÜov rekvoy, 
the good. man, ‘the good-woman. lie good child. 


Some adjectives have only one termination, as parpoyerp, Iong- 


handed, аатор, without a father. In declension, adjectives, : 


with a few exceptions, follow the forms of the substantiyes, - 
PREPOSITIONS. s 


Prepositions are words which go before nouns and show the 
relation which the*nouns bear to tke affirmution made in the 


sentence, or the member of the sentence in which. they stand. |. 


Of prepositions I shall treat in full hereafter. At present some 
knowledge of them must be communicated in order to prepare 


rartpa, 


Topevopicee ; 
Sather, | 


Igo то the 


трос Tov 


In Greek, prepositions govern either one case, two cascs, or 
three cases, and may accordingly be classified thus: 


" 
PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING 


One Case. Two Cases. . Tree Cases, 
Genitive, j T 
«vri in presence of, diet, through арфа, on account of 
instead of kara, down тар, on account of 
тро, before, for the dzrep, for, ert, upon 
good of uera, with 
ато, from 7 mapa, {rom 
ex, Out tk " тро, for 
evera, on account of j : vro, by. 
Dalive. di 
nn 7 appe around 
v», with тер, around 
2 ert, on 
Hera, against 
E тара, by, near (of 
* rest) 
трос, at (of rest). 
i tro, under (of rest), 
Accusative. Б 
° J * appr & тер, about 
ауа, up `: dla, because of, ert, to 
ис, into rara, down, through pera, toward. 
tig, toward, ep, over. mapa, by theside of 
are 


трос, to (of motion) 
bro, under (of mo- 
1 tion). 

A glance at this table will show that the case which in any 
example afpreposition is connected with, has much to do in 
modifying its signification. Only by consfant practice can the 
exact meaning and application of theisereral' prepositions be 
known. The Latin student will, in this list recognise words 
with which he is familiar; thus exis the Latin ez; ку is the Latin 
in; mpo is the Latin pro; amo is the Latin ad; beg is the 
Latin Ser, and js is the Eatin 8b. 


LESSONS IN MECHANICS.—No, XXIV. 
MINING OPERATIONS (continued. ) | 
ONE of the greatest obstacles with which the miner has t E 
tend is the percolation of water into the ехала, REN 
from the numerous springs through Which the excavation lias to 
be carried. It is sometimes easy to get rid of those waters by the 
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may be allowed to flow, These adit levels, as they are called, are 
often several mines in length, and the slope is 80 gradual,as to 
drain the mine to the lowest possible depth. When it is fouhd 
impracticable to carry off the water by the adit level, on account 
of the depth of the workings, the only recourse is to mechanical 
agency. First of all, every precaution is taken, in excavating 
through the water в, to keep the water out as much as possible 
by planking (tubbing, as it is called), and to Collect the percolating 
water in wells, from, which it may be the more readily lifted or 
pumped out to the DONT level The pumping machinery 


employed in the drai don a gigantic 
scale, and set in motion by that which, bere 
to he the cheapest in the coal districts 
steam engines are, of course, tlie least in districts 
991 coal iy E f p ma жене p a: is 
employed. e pumps. 1 ie pressure is uently em- 
ployed, in the shape of overshot water mills. 7 i e d 


What is meant by an overshot wheel is a wheel the circum- 
ference of which is occupied by a series 
of cavities, called buckets, into which 
the water is delivered by one or more 
spouts at the top of the wheel, and. 
descends to the bottom. From the ac- 
‚со iE B ure it will be seen that 
the a о wage side of Hr m aro 
erect, and. consequen: ecome 
: benden wich Be Пе those on tho 
other side are inverted, and ef course 
empty. It follows that the loaded, sido 
preponderate, and cause the wheel 
LA { Em m 4 
he engines it ed in the drainage of coal mints 
are the з г ely t en engine, and the steam- 


engine, 8 a; PN 
. tion to the subject of 
drainage, 
n found very success- 


inches dii ant 
pee ИК о 
with the pump rod, 1 
worked by a rod connected with the 1 1 "which gave 
motion to a beam and plug rod of al f з on its area, 
The water was raised from a depth of twenty-two к by 
means of a plunger, forty-two inches in diameter; and in уйу wot 
seasons it dischargéd into the adit 5,000 gallons, per minute. 
Water was admitted: only on the under side of the piston; and in 
order to 8 "ees EBE arie оос но Ў rege of үе 
were employed, the larger being cylindrically shay twenty-two 
inches iat diameter, milio aceon five inches in diameter. In 
making tbe up-stroke of the engine, the eylindrical valves admitted 
a full of water for about seven-eigliths of the stroke, and then 
commenced closing; but at this stage the small, valve opened, 
through which passed sufficient water to terminate the stroke. In 
this way the flow of water in the column was gradually slackenod, 
and finally brought to a state of rest without interference with tho 
machinery. The speed of the engine was regulated by sluico 
valves, one-fixed between the engine and the pressure column, and 
the other upon the discharge pipe. 

Various improvements have been made on this engine, not so 
much in point of construction as iu simplieity, cheapness, and 


g was 


smoothness of action. d 

Open excavations, or working in the open air, of course presonts 
the: fewest difheulties, aud occasions the least expense; but: ib is 
only Aonaentain utapo and in certain conditions that these can 
be employed. Clay, sands, alluvial soils of diamonds, gold, oxide 
of tin, some iron ores, gypsum, limestone, building stones, &c., 
o dron т "near White- 
b 


may all be worked in the open air. Th 
may be alluded to as 
} 


haven, and the Сагс1аве tin mine in Со 
ie of the fact. j 3 dnd 
n subterranean, or underground mining, we 
the aratory work, and tpe. of extraction. 
The preparatory work consists in making a way for the miner to 
reach the ore. This must Beabootiiptished: ee or 
galleries, and in their formation a due regard must be had to ven- 
tilation, to freedom from incursions of water, and to the facility of 
removing the ore, 


уе to consider 


formation. of a gallery of which allows of their ї ff. 
This plan, although expensive at the outset, is in EON hoki 
economical which can be adopted. But it is only under certain 


conditions that it can be appli "These conditions aro when the 
Workings аге above the level of some valley into which the water 


slope; between these a gallery is excavated through the ore, but 


RR n 


є 
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the shafts themselves, here practicable, should not be allowed to EXAMPLES, 
Bens the pee but be et a little gen from it, 5 
n mines of moderate: |, ав soon as the preparatory workings 

have reached thewein, it is usual to divide it into sections by the 
excavation of galleries, about ten feet below each other, and com- 
municating with each gehen ра; Tho excavations are di 

* of in various levels, not unlike steps. The operations may be 
carried on two diffefent ways—either attacking the 


50. Divide zy by a. 
zy 
Here, zy-a——. 


© 
51. Divide (2-2) by - J. 
d. 


— 
e ore from above Here, (4-201 2 HS e 
| This is a method of denoting division, rather than ап actual 
performing of the operation, But the purposes of division may 
frequently be answered by these fractional expressions, For. 
as they are of the same nature with other vulgar fractions, they 
may be added, subtracted, multiplied, or divided, 

102. If some of the letters in the divisor are in each term of 
the dividend, the fractional expression may be rendered moro 
simple, by rejeeting equal factors from *the numerator and 
denominator, 

, EXAMPLES, 


b 
52. Divide ab by ас. Ans, —. 
e 
he 
53. Divide dix by dy. Ans, ——, 


s Am—3y 
51. Divide алт — 30у by ab. Ans. я —. 


55. Divide ab- Li by by. Ans. sind 
¥ 
am 
56. Divide 2am by 2zy, Ans. ——. 
ay 
These reductions are made upon the principle, that à given 
divisor is contained in a given dividend, just as many times as 
double the divisor is contained in double the dividend; triple the 
divisor in triple the dividend, and so on. 
103, Ifthe divisor is in some of the terms of thedividend, but 
not in all, those which contain the divisor may be divided as in 
Art. 92, and the others set down іп the form of a fraction, x 


» WORKING A MINE, - 


or from below. In either case, the step-like form is retained. The 
first is styled a working; the second, a working in reverse, By the 


ER pecas the een Барак оп 1 — „ of queen; Ехаметла, > 

and works now and easily; but as he worl едуу se — р 
timber EDU be employed to апаа tho RS pn 8 57. Divide ab Hd by n +4 ah d d 

ineurred is proportionately n the secon е position of " 

the woran Ta more ао his work ів, if any егеп, Неге, (0044) а =—— = —+— =54—, Ans, 

lighter, and less timber is employed. a a a 


СА 
ә " Ad n 
58, Divide drr by x. Ans. dy-]-r— ———. 
* 


LESSONS IN ALGEBRA.—No. VI. 
DIVISION. 
RULE ron SIGNS IN THE QUOTIENT, 

100, In division, the same rule is to be observed respectin; 
the signs, as in multiplication ; that is, if thë divisor an 
dividend are both positive, or both negative, the quotient must 
be positive: if one is positive and the other negative, the 
quotient must be negative, (Art. 81.) 

This is manifest from the consideration that the product of 
the divisor and quotient must be the same as the dividend, 

For if -A ab, then Tab -H Ka: 

if —aX --i——a5, then —аб-4—[4==—в; 
if hae 0—00, then —ab-— ta; 

And if —a x tab, then +a---I=—a, 

ў bd us EXAMPLES, 
abe by —a. Ans.—dz. 


. g 
59. Divide 2ah--ad-+-« by a. Ans, HAH} —. 
a 
A зу 
60. Divide dm-+-3y by. Ans. —n ES 3 
2 dh 
61. Divide 2my+ah by 2m. Ans. lm 
1 m 
104. The quotient of any quantity divided by itself or its 
в 2 abe 


equal, is evidently ity or one, Thus——1,——1, = 18e. 
a 2 abc 


ExauPuzs, 


62, Divide3az by 34. Ans. 1. 

63. Divide ба by 4a+2«. Ans, 1. 

Divide a4—3h by a—3/1--b, Ans, 1, 

64. Divide az-+z by z. Ans, a-+l, 

р 65. Divide 3072—34 by 34, Ans. 5—1. . 

y 3a. 66. Divide 4a2y—4a-I-Sad by 4а. Ans. zy—1--2d. 
dh by—2a.. Ans. — 3 mdh. 67. Divide torti 3. Ans. BE 
the divisor are not to be found in the dividend, | 105, If the dividend is greater than the divisor, the quotient 
i i divisor unden the dividend in | must be greater than а unit: but if the dividend is dess than the 
divisor, the quotient must be less than a unit, 


Ans, æ — 2y. 


LESSONS IN ALGEBRA. E 


EXAMPLES, $ 
68. Divide 25a by 52. Ans. б, 
69, Divide 4x by 20x. Ans, 3 
DIVISION BY COMPOUND DIVISORS. 

9 Fxampl.1. Divide ac+be-+ad4d, by a-+b. 
Here, arranging the quantities for division as we do in com- 
mon arithmetic, we have 

Divisor jac-+-he--ad-+-bd(c--d Quotient, 
A" а e EA subtrahend. у 
* жола 

ad bd, the second subtrahend. 


Here ae, the first term of the dividend, divided by a, the first 
term of the divisor (Art. 92,) gives c for the first term of the 
quotient, Multiplying the whole divisor by this term, we have 
the product which is to be subtracted from the two first 
ti of the dend, The two remaining terms are then 
brought down, as in arithmetical division and the first of these 
divided by the first term of the divisor as before, gives d for the 


second term of the quotient, Then multiplying the whole | A: 


divisor by d, we have the product which is to be sub- 
tracted from the remaining termof the dividend; as no re- 
mainder is left, the division 1s complete, 

This operation suggests the following rule, which is founded 
on the principles that the product of the divisor into the several 
parts of the quotient, is equal to the dividend, (Art. 91.) 

106. Rune. Arrange the terms so that the letter, which is in the 
first term of the divisor, shall also be in the first term of the dividend, 
Jf this letter is repeated as a factor, either in the divisor, or dividend, 
or in both, the terms should be arranged in the following order; put 
that term first which contains this letter the greatest number of times 
as a factor; then the term containing it the next greatest number of 
times, and во on. 

2. Divide 2aab--500-]-2a00-l-aaa by аа-а. ' 

If we take aa for the first term of the divisor, the other terms 
must be arranged according to the number of times а is re- 
peated as a factor in each, Thus, 


PI Drvivenp. 


Divisor аа. bb) aaa 2, bb Quotient, 
чи ш па ie 


aah abb-Hbbb 
aab+- abi 


In division, it is necessary that the strictest attention be 
paid to the rules for the signs in subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, А 
EXAMPLES: 


3. Divide zz—2zy--yy, by z—y. Ans /. 
4. Divide aa — 00, by a+b. Ans, ab, 
5. Divide dö-+2öc-Hec, by b e. Ans. +e. 
6, Divide aa i+ zzz, by a Cv. Ans. daa at, 
7. Divide 2az—2aax—saacy-+Caxax-Lary—ry, by 2a—y. 

V Ans, z—ac--3aaz, 
8, Divide a4+-3—o—ar—be-fox, by a-+6—c. Ans, 1—2. 

«„“ 


9. Divide as. fe Head: Cid, by ab: Ans, AA 
atb. 


10. Divide aaa Cd, by d -I. Ans, aA, 
dh 


107. From the precedin rinciples and examples we deri: 
the following mle ES jd = n 
GENERAL RULE FOR DIVISION. 

„l. Division, in all cases, may be expressed by writing the 
divisor under the dividend in the form of a fraction, 2, When 
the divisor and dividend are both simple quantities, and have 
letters or factors common to each; divide the co-efficient of 
the divisor by that of the dividend, and cancel the factors in 
the dividend which are equal to thosein the divisor. 3, When 


the divisor is a simple, end the dividend a omanan 
divide each term of the dividend by the divisor as before; set- 
ting down those terms which cannot be divided in the form of 
afraction, 4. If the divisor and dividend are both compound 
quantities, arrange the terms according to Art. 106, 5. To 
obtain the first term in the quotient, divide the first term of 
the dividend by the first term of the divisor. Multiply the 
whole divisor by the term placed in the quotient; subtract the 
product from the dividend; and to the remainder bring down 
as many of the following terms as shall be necessary to con- 
tinue the operation. Divide again the first term of the 
divisor, and proceed as before, till all the terms of the dividend 
are brought down. If the signs in the divisor and dividend 
are ALIKE, the quotient will be +; if’unzıke, the quotient 
will be —. D : 
EXAMBLES FOR PRACTICE. 

1. Divide 1245 -]- Gab —180bm --245, by 60. Ans, 2ay + 
az bm 4-4. " 

2. Divide 16a—12 + 8y + 4—20adz-|-m, by 4. Ans, 4a— 
34-2041 — Sade + An. 5 

3. Divide (a — 2% X (3m Fy) Xz; by (a—2h) X (Im y.) 


ns, . 
4. Divide ahd — 4ad 4- 3ay —a, by hd 4d ＋ 3у—1, Ans. а. 
5, Divide az — ry} ad — 4my — 6 A a, by — a, z 
Ans, — a —d—1 K Amy 6 
a 


6. Divide amy-|- 8my — mzy + am — d, by —dmy. 
a 


E 
4 . dy my 
7. Divide ard — 6a 2r — Ad + 6, By ed: 
d 3 3 
Ans, }— = += — At. 
е 3 rd + ad даг ard 
8. Divide бах —8 --2zy -]- 4 — блу, by 4azy. 
Ans, 3 — ml sh 
. * = os 
è 2 [77 2а агу 2а5 


9. Divide 16abex — 12zyab + 244020 — 36ahgb, by dab, 
Ans, 4cz — 82у + Grd — 9%. 
10. Divide 2laaby + 42edzaa - 14 aaa — 35aaaab, by Taaw 
Ans. 30у + 6cdz -- 2a — Saab, 
11. Divide 12abzyz — 6hdabxy 4- 24xyabm, by gab. 
Ans. 4z — 2d +8. 
‚ 12, Divide 3az — 365z 42 — 7202 -1- 30az, by 32. 


Ans. 4 — 129-4 82e . 100, 


13. Divide 4002 — 4 (z +y) +72 ＋ 12 (a ＋ 2) -- 48e, by —4, 
Ans, — 10a -+ (+-+ y) — ner) b)— Tov. 
14, Divide adv — cdz --8gz Fa, by a — ed - 8g +1. 
- ns, % 
15. Divide 24% — 36cd — 48 abed, by 12 zyz— 18 ps 24 
abed, Ans. 2. 
16. Divide — ab — ad oz (a + b) — 42a«y + ab, by —a, 
Ans, LE LO) Fey o, 
17. Divide бат — 10 ah 20 120 . 17a, by — 2am. 
Aus 8 , On U ON абай LT 
m ат am 2m 
18. Divide 2% ＋ 6x KETA + 2zyz (a +b), by Gaya. 
Ans L.plo e N jb). 
р 6 adm Cn و‎ ۳2 
19. Divide — бас — 125е — Gab — 10 — 2aabbec, by Babe, 
1 2 1 5 1 
Ans TTT A= 
Dida nc Р e die 
20, Divide 18афух + 16a — 20bbem +- 24ab, by 25. 
E Ans, Says . Bas — 10bemit 12a. 
21, Divide 16% — 24 ＋ 8а + 84 — 20az — a, by — 4. 
Ans, 4 f. 0 2a — 21: Sur © 
22. Divide (2— x (Ba a) XU, by (2 — y) X (3a -- х). 
ns, Û, 
23. Divide 41d x (4— a) x (ey), by (4— a) x 41d, 
cid Ans, z - y. 
24. Divide — 40% ＋ Tabz—3alunz, by — 40y + 7ab —3ahm, 
Ans. g. 
€ 


25. Divide 20 (404-1) 60 (a5 1) +-50(ab+ 22, by 5v. 
i? этимен oa RITES y Au 25 2. 
à mip id Fa i 3 ar 


26. 


e Ans. Ee Hat 
aab; dag J 265 — Ga 404-12; by b 
1045 : di ab — ба pm t 
‚u. be - 2c, by 24-0. „Ans. b> 20, 07 
29. Divide 3aaa — bbb, by 2ab—D, Ans. 4024-2 a0 40. 
ИЕ ee Ans, 4 — 
— 2 хо % 
81. vide 2) — 199g -- 26y— 10, byy—8.. Ans 202— 
3; 2. 
in Divide aur — 1, by æ — 1. Ans, a pert} pa? 


+1. 
y Divide 4zzzz.— O -- 02 — 9, by 222 8 — 1. 
Aus. 2 — 32 -- 1— en 


rule may be thus summed up: divide every 
part or term of the dividend. bythe whole divisor, and collect 
the results as in addition ; the sum will be the quotient, 
* ADDITIONAL, EXAMPLES, 

1. Divide abis by abe, and a'y? by zy. Ans. Jes and 44%. 

2. Divide ann and am-n each by 29. Ans. am and amt, 

3. Divide art alat pat by ds. Ans, a — Pus 

4. Divide 2a°— 80у — Gay? by 34. Ans. à? —a’y — 2ay*. 

5. Divide 3050 — 10410-84910" by 34 — 4a, Ans. ab 


— 2а. 
6. Divide 2 — 130-124 by 23-300 — 4a, Ans. 2° 


— Sax. 
7, Divide ai= Suy dry — 4y by «2 — Bxy-2y".. Ans. 
lee bebe g- 123. .d by 2? —32—2. Ans. 
а ОЕ а ау Е Ў 
9. Divide spat by gg. Ans. ара = 
10, Divide @ UA 21e e by abe. Ans. af b— e. 
11. Divide Slat} 240? by dei} 25, Ans, 2723 — 187^ Klar. 
12. Divide op by ?-pa Ans. a — Ze 
13. Divide 109 — 28% Ay! by ah ai. 
: Ans, 2y?— 3ay— 24° eee 
1 50: — 4ay a 


© 14; Divide 72120234 600? — 742-36 by a? — 38°+52—7. 
4 Ans. 2—5, 


15: Digide 221 — 3% + 24^y* gy by 2 — 40. 
Ans. олорду оону взу 299. 
2—4% 


18; Divide xs by a? 20 4-1. ; - ? 
р Ans 28 22 J. 82 —4 dert 


The precedin, 


2. 


s 2 4-41 
17. Divide 25 by 22 — 22-- h ‘ 
Ans i! ht e- 
18. Divide 2! — 8247 by 4 — 38 2. 
SH 72—1 


Ans, di po ETE LL 


Y gin gl: 
19, Divide 51A — 04 - 2% — at by 40 — g Cds. 1 
ES dup cda. Ser oat 
$C ? М i aga 
20, Divide 0 Sh FR o by SS: 
Ans A „32024-07. 
К 97. 3575 p Ta palyat 048—422. 


—1. S F. 

de be 4a4 e—Hale b by 34 — 20) 
2.20% 300 . € 
Ta: . 2224-300-300 by а4-224-0, 


2437-12, Ans. E 


^ Н 
820 DUS Ans. 2-2. l 


if ay tu Le ey , bret. 
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LESSONS IN FRENC H.—No. LX XI. 
By Professor Lovis Fasavzkxx, LL. D. 


$ 77.—Тив Auricız.—Use or тив ARTICLE, 
(.) The article? must be used in French before every noun 


employed in a general sense, or denoting a Whole species ot 
objects; although in similar cases, ihe article is not used in 
English. Ex.: — = 

Les bienfaits peuvent tout sur] Benefits are all powerful mita 
une ame bien née. VonrAmE. | well disposed mind. 

L'honneur, aux grands cœurs, | Honour is with magnanimous 
est pluscher quela vie. hearts more precious than life. 

ConNEILLE. 

Ta honte suit toujours un lâche Shame always follows. a cowardly 

désespoir. CREBILLON. | 


article is used in French; as in English, before a 


(2) The 
noun denoting a particular object; or taken in а Particular 
sense :— X 1% : 

Te bonheur des méchantscomme | Me happiness of the wicked runs 
un torrent s' Se . RACINE. =| like a torrents а 7 

Darbrisseau le plus вайн a besoin e healthiest needs! culli- 
de culture. n? vation. УЧ 

FABRE D'EGLANTISE. |. ОРА 

Ге moment du périlest eelui dus], Tv time, of peril is the time for 

courage. La HARPE, I courage. Ft 


(3) The article is used before the names: of countries, pro- 
vinces, rivers, winds and mountains :— ~~~ t t 

La France est bornée au midi Franco is bounded on the вош 
par les Pyrénées et la Méditer- | by the Pyrenees and the Mediterra- 
ranée; à lest parla Suisse et la | nean; on the east by, Switzerland 
Savoie; au nord pur Ja Belgique and, s on the north by Belgium, 
et à l’onest par ZOcéan, Ses prin- | and om: west by the Ocean. Its 
cipales rivieres sont la Meuse, le principal rivers are the Meuse, the 
Rhin, la Seine, la Loire, la Ga- | Rhine, the Stine, the Loire, the Gi- 
ronne et le Rhone. ronne and the Rhone. 


(4.) Those Countries which take their name from their capi- 
tal, or some other city within their boundaries, take no 
atticles— . - € 

Naples est un pays délicieux. I Naples s a пешо мт сооту. 
Venice was a powerful state. 


Venise était un état puissant. 
New York est un état sain, „Жер York is a healthy state. 


(5.) The French use the article: before titles ргейхей to 


names: - 5 
Le général Саузірпао, General Cavaignac y 
Le président Bonaparte, President Bonaparte. 


(6.) The article is also used before the names of dignities, of 
certain bodies, systems of doctrine, and with other words 
mentioned below :— 


La monarchie, . monarchy ; A l'école, at school; 

Le parlement, parliament ; Au college, at college; 

Le gouvernement, government; = | Awmarché, at, to market; 
Le christianisme, Christianity s Au lit, in bed, 
L'épiscopat, episcopacy ; e. Ke. 

A l'église, at church; 


(7) Before the names of the seasons, end the following ex- 
pressions - aes 


L'année prochaine, next year; | L'automne dernier, last full, 
L'année derniere, last spring; La semaine dernière, last week; 
Le printemps procliain, next spring ; Ko. &с. 


(8% The names of several cities take the article, Those 
nouns have generallya meaning, and indicate often matdtal 
objeers :— 


Le Hayre, Havre; La Rochelle, Rochelle; 
` LaHaye, The Habe; ] L Detroit, ‚Detroit, 


parts of the body or of the qualities 


00.) In speaking of the 


ofthe mind, the French use thé article in cases ‚where, the 
English use a possessive adjective or the indefinite article 


Votre frere a les chevenx noirs. 


Your brother has black hair. 
ie has hurt his hand. 
Charles has an excellent memory. 
pat pe 
only one article, Je, 


proporty classet, 


"= Io. student will recollect that the French Wa 


LBSSONSANJERENCHN | = 


Ver or тнк Anrıcın BEFORE WORDS TAKEN IN A 
Panrrrryn SENSE. 


1.) A word, when used to denote an entire object or class of 
biis said to have a general sense; when, however, it is 


employed to indicate a part of any thing or class of things, | 
considered in reference to the whole, it is said to have a par- 
titive sense, Before a word taken partitively, the word some 
or any, is, or may, in English, often be employed. 


If, for ex- 


ample, I use the words courage and wood, abstractedly, I take 
them in the general sense: but if І say give me wood, your 


„brother has courage, I use them in the partitive sense, that is, I 
„ask for a part of that substance called food; and attribute to 


your brother something of that quality called courage. 
(2). The article accompanied by, or in combination with, the 


ition de, called by : 
HR i 


Du pain et/de l'enu lui suffisent." 


-Apportez-nous du sel et du vi- 
naigre, 

Toujours la patrie a. des charmes 
pour moi, LA HARPE, 


е grammarians the partitive- artifle 
nouns taken in a partitive sense 


Bread and water are sufficient for 
him; that js, some bread, 
Bring us salt and vinegar; that 


is, some salt, 
My natice land has always (some) 
me. 


(3:) The preposition de only is used; when the noun. taken in 
a partitive sense, is preceded by un adjective :— 


XI possède de belles maisons. 


Le possesses fine houses, 


Proposous-nous A nous-mêmes de | Let us propose to ourselves rather to 


grands exemples à imiter, plu- 


° imitate great examples, tian to 


tot que de vains systbmes à Јод vain systems. 


suivre, J, J. Rousseau, 


| * 


(4.) When, however, the noun preceded by the adjective, is 
connected: with it, and the two form a compound noun, that 
noun takes the article according to rule (2.) as, - 


Des jeunes gens; des grands hom- 


mes. 
Heureux si de son temps, pour de 
bonnes raisons, 
La Meoédoine, eùt eu des petites 
maisons! BOILEAU. 


(5.) The préposition alone is 


Young people ; great men (some), 
Fortunate would it have been; I in 


his time (Alexander's) Macedon had 
had lunatic asylums. » 


used before a noun when it is 


preceded by a collective word or by an adverb of quantity :— 


Une multitude de peuples. 

Beaucoup de personnes. 

A quoi bon tanf d'amis ? * 

Une seul nous suffit s'il nous 
nime, FLORIAN. 


(6), The article, however, is 
br 1 word, is limited. 
a p 


A multitude of nations, 

Many persons. 

Of what use are so many friends? 
A single one guſices tf he loves us, 


used, when the noun "présedad 
by what follows. The words 


раге, the most; bien, many; and infiniment, infinitely, 


„ form also exceptions to the preceding rule: 


` m'ont été donnés, 


Un grand nombre des personnes 
que j'ai vues. * Norn. 

Il me reste peu des livres qui 
NOBL: 

Les méchants ont bien dela peine- 
A demeurer unis, FENELON. 


Many of the: persons whom I have 
seen, 

1 have few left: of the books: which 
have been given me; 

The wicked havé much trouble to 


remain united; 


(7.) The preposition is used. alone before a. noun. placed 


after à verb 
the same time: 


Je ne vous ferai pas de raproches, 


Lion ne dit jamais que l'on n'a: 
рой d'esprit. BOURSAULT. 
On ne fait jamais de bien à Dieu 
en fulsant du mal aux hommes. 
WAS _ VOLTAIRE, 
.(8.) The commencement of 
sehtence i—, 1 
Ne donnez jamais des conseils 
qu'il «oit dangereux de suivre. - 
бихар DUVIVIER, 


conjugated negatively, but not interrogatively at 


I shall cast upon. you no re- 
Io never say that we have no wit, 


j Me never can do good in respect.to 
God, by doing evil to men. 


2 (0.) will also apply to this 


Never йге. advice which it is can 
gerous ооой. ` 


$ 79 — Enone INDEFINITE "Anrtocn A on AN; 
The French numeral adjective un, ma., une, Је. answers to 
е English article a po 1848, (4. (11% : 


"The: 
the article, 


restristions аз to its use are specified in the remarks on 


[en d 80.—Rerzrırion OF тив ARTIOUE) 


(E) Geseranzuie, The article“ is repeated before every" 
moun and every word Las noun, having a separate mean- 
ing ti AR t; 

Le ceur, l'esprit, les mæura, tout 
ae a RE $ 


The heart, the mind, tlie manners, 
с! +58, every thing improves by cultivation, ж 

Le pete et la mere semblaient ex-. The father and mother seemed io 
citer leur petite compagne à s'en | excite their tittle companion to Лей 
repaitre là première. d ‹ || upon rst. fi 

(2.) The article will, therefore, berepeated, when one of two 5 
adjectives united by the conjunction ef, qualifies a noun ex- 
pressed, and tho other anoununderstood;— ^ ^ — 

L'histoire aneienne et Ia moderne. | Ancient and modern history 


that is, l'histoire ancienne et Vhistoire moderne, 

Les philosophes. anciens et, les mo- | Ancient, and modern philosophers. 
dernes. 

Le premier et le second étage, The first and ‚second stories. 

(3.) Should, however, the two 1 qualify: the same 
expressed, word, the article must not be repeated: 

Le sage ct pieux Fénélon a des | The wise and pious Fenelon has wel? 
droits bien nequisäl’estimegend- | established rights to general esteem. 
rale Gixavrr Doviviet. |. j \ Я 

A ces mots, il luf tend le doux et | At these words Tie presents to Мт 
‘tendre ouvrage. BOILEAU. the swect and tender book, 


(4) When two nouns are joined by the conjunction ou, and 
the second is merely a repetition or explanation of the first, the 
| article should not be repeated: — ri хед 
Tes Jones ou côtés de la tete du | Me cheeks or sides of the head of the 

condor, sont couvertes d'un duvet | condor, are covered‘ with black 

noir, BUFFON, down. Ке 
On distinguait parmi les nobles Ies | They distinguished: emong thë nobles 
palatins ou gouverneurs des pro- {Ле palatines or governars Dro- 

vinces. J, J..ROUSSEAU. vinces. А 


§ 81.—Miscetranzous Reminns on Tum Use Ор тив ATTICLY, 


(1.) The article is not used before numbers placed after 
the names of sovereigns, to designate their order of succession 
L§ 26, (3.)]. ; 

Louis diz-Auit, Charles dix. | Louisthe eighteenth, Charles thetenth. 

(2). The French put no article before nouns placed in appo- 
sition with, or explanatory of, other preceding nouns :— 

Louis treize Cin de Henri quatre, | Louis the thirteenth, (Ле оп of Henry 
fut bien différent de son pire, the füwith; ras very different from 
, his father. s 
The Turtuſe a comedy of Molière? 


Le Tartufe; comédie de Molière. 


Lamartine, célèbre poète ‚et prosa-. 
teur français, e 
Je suis francais, vous êtes américain, 


Lamartine, „а. celebrated. Rrench poct 

and prose writer. 
I am a Frenchman, zor are an 

American. 

(3) If the explanatory word be itself qualified or restricted ] 
by other words, the wis then placed before it:— 

Cet homme est un Français Tha manis a Frenchman, OF an 
d'une famille illustre, mais mal- | Wlustrious but unfortunate family, 
heureuse. 

Ces messieurs sont des mar- Those gentlemen are merchants 
chands de Lyon. Nom Lyons 

(4) Under the second rule of this Section may also be 
placed the words mentioned in 
and (14) :— 


une montre d'or, a gold watch; 
un тайге de dessin, a di awing-master ; 
un moulin-à-vapeur, a steam miil; 


une chambre-à-coucher, y a 


“un magasin à renn, Jas ; 


led for wine, but not 


are a loft intended for hay, a bottle ini 
actually containing hay or wine, 
un magasin cu foin, 


That is, the loft actually "used for Вау, the bottle now used 
for wine, : oe he - 


Ё ўн 
T 


е vb ) 11 
:!: ͤ——. э es i 
Boin applies to the determinative adjectives,’ mon, toii, 8. 
eet; &c. d $ it 
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$00. 
un magasin de foin, aloft hay; 5 Pe : 5 
: ung bouteille de vin, Pi ie eter кй Our “ Lessons in La 1” may be obtained in a separate dorm.— 
D ; : J. ©. S. L.: Right, “Nothing comes home to us like facts. 
(6.) Pi t namos of ons do not receive the article, ELIZA has our sincere sympathy, and our best wishes for her 
unless it forms a part of the name; as, Jedrsm, Lamartine, success, We should advise her to consult the clergyman whose 


Та Harpe, La Fontaine; as also in some gallicised Italian 
names; as, Le Tasse, Tasso, Le Dante, Dante, &c. An ad- 
* jective, however, coming before proper names, is generally 
preceded by the article. 
Ze bon et naif La Fontaine. | The good and candid La Fontaine. 
Ze pieux Fénélon, The pious Fenelon. “ 
(7) It has been seen [$ 12, (I.) Examples] that the plural 
article is often placed in elevated style before the names of 
renowned indiy: Uem 
Nous avons vu à la fois à lu téte 
des escadrons impériaux les Murat, 
les Kellerman, les Lassalle, ies 
Montorun. Le GENERAL For. 
(8.) Names of kingdoms and provinces, when preceded by 
the preposition en, take no article :— 
En France, en Amérique. In France, in America. 
9.) No article is placed after en precedinga noun used 
PES ; or after the word mi standing before a noun, 
which is the direc! t regimen of a verb, preceding the nega- 


We have seen at once at the head 
of the imperial squadrons, Murat, 
Kellerman, Lassalle, Montorun, 


tive:— 
` Nous irons en voiture. We shall go in a carriage, 
Vous étes en peine You are in trouble. 
Nous n'avons ni or ni argent. | We have neither gold nor silver, 


(10,) The article is omitted before plus and moins in edm- 
parative sentences, where, in English, it would, in the cor- 
responding place, be inserted :— - 

Plus une action est utile, plus | The more useful an action is, the 
‚elle est louable. more praiseworthy it is, 

(11) The article precedes plus and moins to express com- 
varison in the highest degree, and agrees in gender with the 
noun ;— » 

Votre scour ne pleuralt pas, quoi- Your sister did not weep, although. 
quelle fût la plus afiligée de toutes | she was the most grieved of all those 
‚ces dames, " è ladies, - 

(12.) Тһе artiele Yemains invariable when it stands before a 
superlative, in which, however, no direct “comparison is 
intended: 8 
Votre scour ne pleure pas lors Your sister does not weep, even 
même qu'elle est le plus ns when she is most grieved, 
(13.) To give more force to the diction, the article is often 
omitted in a rapid enumeration of individuals :— 
Citoyens, étrangers, amis, enne- Citizens, strangers, friends, ene- 
mie, tous le r&yerent, mies, all reverence him, 


„ ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. B. C.: Evening classes, for the benefit of young men who are 
occupied in business during the day, are held at Kings College, 
London. Regulations may be had on application at the college. 
Dick TARLETON: The Model Copy ks" will be of great 
‚advantage in impi your HN near the name you 
mention, and consist of a course of eight books, issued at threepence 
each, They may be had at our office. —J. M. B.: We are right 
glad to hear that you have been stimulated to self-improvement. 
Emulation is the only stimulant we recommend. The school is, we 
‘believe, open to all. Your handwriting is capable of great im- 
‘provement with a little care.—J. H.: Three years would afford 
ample time to a diligent student; the number of marks specified 
Ча about the ordinary average.—AN INDEFATIGABLE READER: A 
catalogue of the works published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin will be Torge per post on receipt of a postage stamp.— 
E. H.: No; but full particulars will be furnished on application to 
the of the London University.—ONE WHO TAKES THE 
A W. G Epvcator:” You should consult some eminent oculist. 
ign + 


together, 8 
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bound up with the Work.— J. F.: 


3 


ministry she attends, Let her recognise, above all considerations of 
what she may be Ne able to do, the present responsibility : 
wait patiently, and be faithful to duty, and leave the result with 
Him under whose wings she has come to trust, 

Issoramus.—Fortune de la re, or, properly, la fortune de 
la guerre, means “the fortune of war," or **'tis but the fortune of 
eue 


C. D. K. (Durham), Try “Cassell’s English and French and 
French and English Dictionary ;” the principles of pronunciation 
aregiven. Handwriting tolerably good, but capable of considerablo. - 
improvement. 

. F.— The manor of Lambeth originally belonged to the geo of 
Rochester, to which it had been granted, before the Norman 
Conquest, by a sister of Edward the Confessor; it was obtained in 
exchange OM some other lands, by Baldwin, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 1189. 

m B.— The term aerolite is given to those stony masses of matter 
which are sometimes seen to fall from the atmosphere. The term 
is derived from the Greek ip Кардагы) and Ao; (a stone), A 
meteor is distinguished from an aerolite by the fact that it bursts 
in the atmosphere, and disperses in a vapour, like smoke ; while the 
aerolite, which is supposed to be the fragment of a meteor, comes 
to the ground. Я 

J, С. В. (Hoxton).—What is meant by the nm of a body is 
the spaces between the particles of matter which compose any 
object. No two icles of matter are supposed to be in actual 
contact with each other, and the openings, or interstitial spaces, 
are called the pores., In sponge, these 5 most conspicuous: 
they are least conspicuous in stone; but they are found in all 
things. ^ 

LAMARTINE: —Order the parts of “ Cassell’s Illustrated History 
of England" from your bookseller; there will be no difficulty 
whatever in your obtaining them. The POPULAR EDUCATOR when 
bound in double volumes is a little bulky, but not inconveniently 
so; for our own use we prefer the yolumes bound singly. ‘Tho 
maps which are issued with the EDUCATOR should be placed at 
the commencement of the volume. We are gratified by your kind 
acknowledgment of benefit received by'our publication ; we advise 
you steadily to pee in the course you have marked out, and 
Success is certain, і 

В. Р. J.—Reputation is certainly not essential either to happiness 
or usefulness, but self-respect is most important, Maintain your 
self-respect ; keep a spotless conscience; and do good to all around 
vou, with supreme ra to Him in whom you live; thus will 
your character become healthful without giving a it to it. 
The en of enemies on a really sound character is healthful. 
A certain degree of recognition and praise does any man good, 
but too much of it is debilitating. It is well to hear what our foes 
will say of us—it is well to know the weight of their opposition: it 
awakens dormant energy, sharpens the intellect, makes a mûn in 
earnest. Do you go on: preserve your self-respect—bid defiance 
to your opponents; persevere, and success will crown your labour. 

N QUI A L'ENVIE D'ALLER EN FRANCE.—Perhaps you might 
obtain employment in the silk trade; your object is very laudable, 
but its practicability doubtful. It is still our opinion that for the 

resent you аге best where you are.—A BnIXTONIAN: No. We 
know of no cheap edition of ‘Burke’s Speeches.”— LAUNCELOT 
Loxdsrapr may safely commence Latin. Webster's is a capital 
‘pronouncing dictionary. Handwriting good. Arithmetie will be 
given. Study Latin in the morning and French in the evening, 
or the reverse.—J. N. S.: Our opinion is, of course, in favour of 
the system of Shorthand given in our EpucaTor,—T. N. S.: There 
is no impropriety in what you are doing, provided you do not 
experience inconvenience from it.—A. J. HARRISON: Address a 
letter to the Registrar of the London University.—L. R.: Short. 
DiscıruLus: Rules are given in the ‘ Latin Lessons” which can- 
not fail, if strictly followed, to lead you right. We are obliged for 
your good opinion.—J. R.: Your writing would be improved by 
more careful attention; it is highly important to write legibly.— 
J. T.: Declined with thanks.—A Murr: In writing, the paper 
Should be square with the table—that is, the bottom of the paper 
parallel with the front edge of the table.—D. S.: Hand-books to 


У, | Yarious systems of shorthand are published at a cheap rate. We 


should, however, recommend your waiting the issue of our Lessons 
їп the POPULAR. EDUCATOR.—CHAKRA will find ample information 
on the subject in the “ Hand-book to the Civil Service,” per post, 
1s. 1d.—J. W. S.: Read over ће “ Elementary Lessons on English 
Grammar," but commence your regular study with the first of the 
Lessons by Dr. Beard. It is not necessary to commit them to 
memory, if you thoroughly master the principles which they teach. 
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LESSONS ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION.—No. V. 


WALKING. 


Тнк exercise of walking is at once the most simple and the 
most natural in thé human body, It produces action chiefly 
in the extensor and flexor muscles of the thighs and the legs, 
in a great number of the muscles of the trunk, and in the 
muscles of the shoulders more or less, according to the degree 
* of the rapidity of their motion and projection before the 


D Fig. 19. 


‘body. In walking, the arms are employed 
to balance the body, and each is put in 
motion in a direetion contrary to that of 
the leg which is on the same side of the 


‘body, 


Fig. 23, 


"Walking upon an inclined plane, requires 


& greater degree of muscular exertion 


than walking upon level ground; and 
Fig. 24. 


vertical straight line to the right 


ascending or descendin 


expansion, but it 
the organs of the 


Fig. 20. 


ference in the ‘positions of the centre of gravi 


The exercise of eum not only ensures the action of a 
great number of the muscles by alternate contraction and 
roduces the most favourable effects on. all 
bii as well as on their different functions, 


7 


л 
r 


t & 
that of course in proportion to the degree of inclination, or 
acclivity. In ascending a hill, the effort exerted acts in a 
direction opposite to the general tendency of heavy ‘bodies ; 
hence the body becomes curved, and its upper part is bent for- 
wards; the action of the posterior muscles of the leg, and of 
the anterior muscles of the thigh, becomes very considerable ; 
and the circulation and respiration are speedily accelerated by 
the force of the contraetions of the muscles. In descending a 


Fig. 21. 


hill, an effort is exerted to preserve the body- 
from obeying the law of gravity, by bending- 
it in the contrary direction to that of ascend- 
ing. In order to counteract the natural 
tendency to throw the centre of gravity of 
the body forwards, the trunk is thrown back- 
wards, by BEIT contracting the sacro- 
spinal mass, and the muscles of the neck, 
br bending the knees, and by taking much 


Fig. 24, 


shorter steps than usual. These different 
postures in wnlking are exemplified in the 
adjoining illustration, fig. 19, where the dif 


Fig. 25. 


3s seen in the 


in each figure, whether 


by the eral and pleasing motion which is experienced by 
5 e ntis ог animal system. Walking is the graceful 
and majestic motion which enables the body to move from one 
place to another without disturbing the equilibrium of the 
parts inaction, Walking is effected by an alternate succession 
^f the motion of the lower extremities ; the point of the toe is 
slightly lowered and turned a little outwards in taking a step, 


n 
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the upper part of the leg being extended withoutrigidity, and| In commencing the exercises, the pupils are arranged in 

the trunk kept free from motion, but inclined gently forward; one or more lines at the full distance from each other, 

the arms are ullowed to hang naturally by the sides without! рурии 8. The words of command are:— 

any museular action, and the fingers are closed; the right arm, Uni RT |. 

and to a greater extent its fore-arm, are put forward with the 1. 1 nng! 

left leg and foot, and in like manner the left arm with its fore. | 2. In position ! 

arm, with the right leg and foot ; and so on alternatel 9. Start! 

people, even of those who are well formed, possess the boldness | At the words Zn position, the pupil stands with the left foot 

and. the dignity requisite for a proper style of walking; it is | about twelve inches in advance of the right, bending slightly 

necessary therefore to learn to walk like nen. forward: оп the leg thus placed in advance, and stretching 
ExrRCIsRE 7. The words of command are: without stiffness the hind leg ; he then gently bends the body 

4 forwards, keeping the shoulders back, and the elbows behind 


1, Forward! TM 
2. Ordinary step? the trunk; the hands closed, and the nails towards the body 
3. Walk? mites * Ё at the height of and near to the haunches. At the word Start, 


Е М 2 " = the pupil puts the right leg forward, treading lightly on the 
dut КЕ ara ck 14 0 . toe = fore-part of the foot, so as SE giv lightness and elasticity 
"bad î to the step ; the fore-arms and the fists are thrown gently and 
e All the тура dus alternately forwards, so that the Hs arm performs its motion 
7 uS. r ith the right d vi > di 

JJV. 
aaa DEDE Memb à 12005 PN ike د‎ He puts the left leg forward in the same manner, and thus 
En 0 give terne kong nne I 18 not carries on the exercise alternately with each of his limbs; in 
necessary in these lessons to give instructions in the back step. Short, the most perfect accordance must exist in the motions of 
the obliqua e a le step, Sor. Гене of gymnastics | dhe upper and lower extremities, fig. 20. The pupils are thus 
can supply the deficiency to those who require farther instruc- | made to perform races in a straight line, in a curve, in various 
directions, winding, at right angles, zig-zag, Kc. 

LEAPING, 


The exercise of leaping, like that of running, was included by 
the ancients among the exercises of the Palestra, It made a 
the rayages of time, This exercise is as natural as that of | Part of the Pentathlon, a name which the Greeks gave to the 
walking ; and the savage, deprived of the means of locomotion union of five exercises which manifested at once power, velocity, 
with which civilized nations are furnished, astonishes the tra. and agility; these were leaping, throwing, running, wrestling, und 
veller by the rapidity of bis running, whether it be in the boxing. This was a mixture of exercises denominated heavy 
attack and pursuit of his prey, or in his flight from impending and light; and no one received the prize due to the Pentathlos, 
danger. Running is coeval with the first race of men. Man unless he excelled in all of them. The Greek athletae, cham- 
then exereised it no doubt i: preserving himself from the teeth pions or rize-fighters, who practised leaping, performed the 
of ferocious animals. After the flood. also, he exercised it in &Xercise iot only with light weights in their hands, but they 
the chase after the weaker animals whether for food or sport ; placed heavy weights sometimes on their heads, sometimes on 
is their shoulders ; and sometimes they affixed them to their feet, 
Others, fio doubt with the intention of learning to preserve 
their equilibrium, leaped upon leathern bottles full of wine, 
and well oiled, To travel up an inclined plane, without 
edge or. border on either side, upon a ball or sphere, was an 
exercise in preserving equilibrium, reserved for more modern 
times, "9" 
` There are various kinds of leaping exercises ; we only des- 
bribe here the most useful; horizontal leaping; leaping upwar 
‘leaping downwards: The other exercises in this department аге 
only combinations'of these three. In general, leaping is 
effected by the flexure or bending of the lower extremities, and 
then their sudden and violent extension, the upper extremities 
performing only a secondary part in the operation, It is in 
the exercise of leaping with the pole, that the arms become 
more active; and then their energy is as much called into 
play as that of the legs. ER 
Exexcist 9.— The words of command are:— E 


1. Horizontal Leaping ! 

2. One! 
3. Two! 

4. Three! 


RUNNING. * 


The exercise of Running held {һе first rank in the gymnastigs 
of the Greeks and the Romans, It commenced the memorable 
games called Olympic, the names of which alone have escaped 


f 


the рар: | erect, this time, resting his whole weight on the points of his 
progressive manner, sA ith gredi] eet, he, by a sudden and violent extension of his. arms and 
and velocity, ER legs or leap), clears the appointed space, lights upon his 
that is, the exercises of the pupils | toes, throws himself down upon all the joints 'of the lower 
habits either of resistance or ot vclo- ties, quickly raises himself up, and replaces his arms 
speed. Those of duration con- in their natural position. In this exercise the arms should be 
inate distance with a velocity equal, | thrown forward, before putting the legs in motion, and taking 

Those of velocity, consist in running | the spring upon the toes. Fig. 21. 
à the greatest possible speed. The downward leap is one of the most useful, difficult, and 

N 5 
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dangerous of all. It requires much application and study, 
and must be performed at first, with vertieal distances, or 
depths, very small, and differing from each other by insensible 
degrees ; and the pupil should not ‘be allowed to perform the 
greater leaps until he has been well accustomed to the 
q Smaller, Asa general principle, a pupil should never be made 
to leap a greater vertical distance than three times his own 
height, ER LI f 
Exercise 10. — pupil being raised on a bank, a table, a 
platform, &e., the me or command are :— 


8. Two! : s * 


same movement, and) instantl 
his feet to leave the 
descends the vertieal 
hands above his head as fast as he reaches the ground, 
ing his descent, his body and le: 


istance, at the same time 1 hie 
ur- 


might arise from this exercise, so important and so difficult in 
a physical point of view, ЖУЗ; Ё 

Exercise 11.—Тһе upward leap: The words of command 
ате:— 1) i | 

1. Leaping upwards ! 

2. On, х ^ 

3. Two! P SA + x 

4, е! * Met ad 

At the first word of command, the pupil shuts his fingers 
and brings his toes together, At, the word, One, he bends his 
legs and throws his. fists to the height, of his shoulders in the 
direction in which the leap isto be made, At the word; Two, 
he repeats this movement, At the word, Three, he performs 
the) same movement as that directed in No. 4 of Exercise 9. 
Tue force of the motion of extension in the legs must be quiek 
md sudden, and proportional to the height to be cleared. 

ige 28. 1 


Exznoren:12,— Horizontal leap with a run. In the perform- 
ance of this. exercise) the pupil is placed abont fifteen paces 
„ from the place where he is to take the leap.’ He then practices 
individually and without the word of command. Не takes 
the position. previous to the run, starts) quickly from: that 
position, and renches the place which he must clear; he next 
presses firmly, but instantaneously on the ground with that 
foot which first reaches the point of starting, and throws him- 
self forwards, raising at the same time his fists as high as his 
shoulders, and in the direction of the leap ; he thas clears the 
space, and reaches the ground, first bending the lower extre- 
usd as before, then rising up, and assuming his first position. 
ig. 24. | 
Exenorss 13.—Upward leap with a run. This exercise is 
performed in the same manner as the preceding one, with this 
difference, that the direction of the-flsrs must be the same that. 
the body is to take in leaping;in order to clear the obstacle. 


ig. 25. 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH.—No. LXI. 
By дон R. Bearn, D:D, 
THE Vern :—May, Can, Must, Ought, 
Tan verb may from the German: mögen indicates ‚permission. A 
mistress says to her servant, “having done your work, you may go 
out for the day." In the same way a bo) reports to his school- 
fellow, „J may (that is Lam permitted. to) go home after 1 have 
said my Latin.“ I subjoin other instances, — 

‘The idea of permission may be so reducedias to.lenve merely the 
notion of a general dependence on outer objects, May, however, 
always retains at least a latent reference to something: beyond one's 
self. In the following example this reference is found 

In the docks at Liverpool you may" see ‘ships of all nations, 

This use of may is very near. to can, that is to imply ability or 
power; as is seen in the following:— 7 

“ It may be true, but I cun hardly believe it,” 

“ Will it rain to бау 27% I cannot tell, it may,” 

Yet the tacit reference to external causes is noblost, 

May is also employed in the expression of U wish; е. g. 

„May a thousand blessings come on your family.“ 

The past tense of may is might, in German möchte, The idea of 
permission more nearly disappears in might. than in may, I sub- 
join some exemplifications of its use :— 

Yau might aid me, it you would: 

A visit to Madeira might restore his health; > 

They wished I might succeed. 4 

It is hardly correct to deseribe may asa present and might as a 
past tense. “ І might go, if he came” “ I may go, if he comes "— 
here might implies the present as much as. may. Both indeed 
denote a present possibility, but a future and contingent act. 
may go “ако” are forms pretty nearly free from conditions 


& | of time or manner, that is, they approach to absolute forms, The 


other epithet, namely ** conditional, js more snitable than the term 


pust. 
Absolute, Conditional, 
I may S. ( Light Ko. 

In what are called “the Auxiliary verbs," namely ga, will, 
may, can, &c;, the third person singular has no specific termina- 
tion ; e. g. А 

He shall, he will, he may, he can love. * i 

May and might enter. into.combination.with parts of бо and have, 
35 well as with parts of ordinary verbs; e. [T4 

‘T muy have; I might have; I may be, I might be; I may love; 
Imay have taught; I might have sung; I might read, 


Still farther is the idea carried so as to embrace ability of any 
kind; e. g. 

I can shoot that deer. The child can walk alone; 

Of even iffanimate objects may the term can be used, though by 
no means generally; e. g. м 

It can not be that you have. committed a theft. 

That can not be true, Can gold be melted? 

The absolute form can becomesin the conditional form 00104 5 e. g. 

He could, if he would, disclose the whole matter. , 

Can and could unite with De, have, &e., as in, 

Lean be; I can have been;,I could be; I could Haye been; I 
can relate; T could reite. 

Could is employed in the way of entreaty, s0 as to soften a 
request; e. g. 3 

Coult you let me see the newspaper? 

These verbs, namely be, have, can, may, shall, wilt, are commonly 
called Auxiliary verbs, since by their aid (in Latin an) the 
ordinary verbs are formed or conjugated, 

e 
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If you will look a little more closely into the import of these 
that are called auxiliary verbs, you find that like must and let, 
they do not express an act of their own, so much as qualify the act 
expressed in another verb; e. g., I may love, I can love, I must 
love. As then their function is to qualify the verbs with which they 
ure connected, they may receive the name of qualifiers, or qualify- 
ing verbs; they might be called modal verbs, since they express 
ilie mode or manner of an action. | 

Tue verb must has but this one form. Coming from the German 
missen, must denotes necessity ; e. g. 

* Can you sing ?" “Yes, but I must not, my medical man bas 
forbidden me to sing.” 4 

Must combines with parts of de and have; e. g. 


The child must be well educated. The man who did that must 
have been mad. The ship must be put about. 

Let, from the German lassen, to allow or permit, presents its 
primitive and independent force in the phrase £o let, as, this house 
(is) to let.“ A 

Let signifying to allow is illustrated in this example. 

“Pharaoh said, I will let you go." (Exod, viii.) 

Let may express a request; e. g. 

Let me not wander from thy commandments.” (Ps. схіх, 10.) 

Set also expresses a command ; e. g. 

Let that bird alone.“ * 


‘Thus Zet comes to aid in forming what is commonly called “the 


imperative mood or the mood of command ; e. g. 
Let him go” that is “allow him to go.“ 
The imperative mood is commonly given thus, 


Singular. Plural, 
1. Let me speak let us speak 
2, Speak thou speak ye 
3. Let him speak let them speak 


Ought is a past form of the verb to owe. 

To owe formerly signified to be under an obligation; e. g. 

“A son owes, help and honour to his father." Holy Day. 

In its original meaning owe (the same as own) meant £o have, 
to possess, What a man has or possesses is his own, hence fo owe 
came to signify. what is now signified by our verb fo own. A 
general sense of obligation is now expressed by ought, as “you 
пне to go, the present form in this Ve having become 
obsolete, $ ^ 

Dare, connected with the German dürfen, has for its past form 
durst, also dared, * 4 
Dare qualifies the verb before which it stands no less than may ; 
8, g. 4 g 1 
I may say I сал say 
1 dare say І must say 

Nor does Г will say essentially differ from the other forms. Indeed 
the forms may be arranged in a rising scale, extending from ability 
w determination; thus, 1 4 


12 ea ^j 
may за; say 
ЖЫЙ ' ы 


Can, may, dare, must, will, are independent verbs in each case 
Governing the infinitive say. 4 - 


Exercises, POR PARSING.. 


They are worn, lord consul, so 
That we shall hardly in our ages see 
Their banners wave again.—Shakspeare, 
Sie. i Pass no further. 
(or. Ha! what is that? 
rw, It willbe dangerous to go on.—Shakspeare, — 
. Sm. Tribunes, give way; he shall to the market-place; 
bau. The people are ? 
РЫА 2. 


'ows by plot, 
un SUC! t 
on аз cannot rule, 


are. 
3 


‘Edward 
" 
| “Now help me, lady, sith (since) ye may and can."—Chaucer. 


Tell me of corn! 
This was my speech, and I will speak't again ;— 
Not now, not now. 
Not in this heat, Sir, now. 
Cor. Now, as І live, 1 will.—Shakspeare. B 


Cor. бош ЧИ die $ 2 2 
ere І as patient as the mi t sleep, к 
By Jove, 'twould be my заа $ 
Sio, - It is a mind 
That shall remain, a poison, where it is. 
Not poison any further, x 
Cor, Shall remain !— 
Hear you this Triton of the minnows? mark you, 
His absolute shall? 
Com. "Twas from the cannon. 


Shall! 
O good but most unwise patricians, why, 
You grave but reckless senators, have you thus 
Given Hydra here to choose an officer 
That with his peremptory shall, being but 
"The horn and noise o' the monsters, wants net spirit 
To say he'll turn your current in a ditch 
And make your channel his? 
" + ее АФ Li © 
And such aone as he, who puts his shall 
His popular shail, against. a graver bench 
Than ever frown’din Greece,—Shakspeare. (Coriolanus iii. 1) 
1. Ward. We do no otherwise than we are willed. { 


Gloces, Who willed you? or whose will stands but mine? 
{ There's none protector of the realm but I. 
Break 25 gates, I'll be your warrantize : 
Shall I be flouted thus by dunghill з?— 
‹ Shakspeare. (1 Henry vi. 1, 3.) 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch,— Gray. 
Nicodemus said, how can these things be? (John iii.) 
How can I do this great wickedness and sin against God? 


‚| (Gen. xxxix.) 


“I know not RoW To Telal owe (have) it." (Beaumont and Fletcher.) 
The ower (owner) of heaven.“ (Bishop Hall.) 
“The one ought five hundred pence.” (Bible 1611.) 
T i E sn virtue by my бше, 
о! in a low es! were greater 
Than to mix greatness with a prince tiat Tees £ 
No ie that name only.—af un 
Great joy was made that day of young and old 
N s RA "d Wos none the land 


And solemn feast procla: 
That their exceeding merth may not be told.—Spenser. 


Yet lives there one, whose heedless eye 

Shall scorn thy pale shrine, wandering near ? I 
With him, sweet bard, may fancy die, 

And joy desert the blooming year.— Collins. 
“If I preche the gospel glorie is not for me, for 


Nedeliche (of necessity) I (must) doon (do) 
Tt, for wo to me if I preche not the 2 
an dhe rush grow without mire?" (Job viii. 1L) 
The secret cause which’ brought Agesilaus to consent was the 
greatness of the debt which he ought."”—North ; Plutarch: 
“This we deny that the authority of such an extraordinary spirit 
was ever owned.” — South. Aout 
„L suppose that the lightness which is remarked in the coins of 
CAMS I. was owing to the embezzlement of this person. — 
ipole. 2 


“Where then shall hope and fear their objects find? 

Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind ? 

Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate; 

Roll 5 down the torrent of bis fate? 

Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 

Nocries invoke the mercies of the skies 2. Ee 
“ The folk wol wene (know) that thou for cowardise 
Thee fainest sick, and that thou dar’st not rise.” Ca 


“And the fear of God fell upon that eyties that were rounde 


about them, that they durst not followe after the sons of Jacob."— 
Bible 1551. Genesis xxxv. 


Words with their proper prepositions. 
N.B. Continue to make euch word into a simple sentence. 


SKEICHES FOR YOUNG THINKERS. 


F. R. 
Fall under G. fallen, to fall. 
Familiar to, with L. famulus, a house slave. 
Fawn on Е. faonner, to finon. 
Fearful of G. fürchten, to fear, , 
Feed on or upon G. weiden, to feed. 
Fight with G.fechten, to fight. 
Filled with, G. füllen, to fill, 
Fond of / ^ 
Fondness for ў 
Foreign to H L. foras, out of doors, abroad. 
Founded on a rock, in truth L. fundare, to found, 
Free from G. frei, free. 
Friendly to G. freund, friend, 
Frown at 
Fruitful of, in L. fructus, fruit. 
Full of G. füllen, to fll, 
Give to S. gifan, to give. 
Glad of, at » 5. glad, glad. a 
Glance at, upon G. glanzen, to shine, 
Glow with S. glowan. to glow 
Grapple with. E. grip, to hold, 
Grateful to a person, for a favour — L. gratus. pleasing. 


F. grever, to aggrieve, 


Grieve at, for 
F. garder, to keep. 


Guard against 
Hanker after i + 
Happen to, on * 


Healed of G. heilen, to Meal. 
Hinder from G. hindern, to hinder, 
Hiss at f 


Hold in, of, on, from. 


S. healdan, to hold, 


SKETCHES FOR YOUNG THINKERS. 
(Continued from page 269.) 


Wr ate not of those who rail against. riches, and are clamorous 
“for the annihilation of social distinction; we only protest that 
do not make the man, and that 
independent of all such posses- 
endence, as one of 
е "This inde- 
pendence may exist without education, but we pass now to show 
that education, as another trait of mental excellence, is not 
ition. An uncultivated mind is to be 
may exist, Where there might be 
strength, psi; and beauty, there is weakness, dispropor- 

f may indeed contribute largely 
to the noncultivation of the intellectuel powers, but we will 
have an opportunity of showing that it cannot altogether. 

N t their development and successful culture. That man | 
honour who has diligently trained his mind 
and filled it with useful treasures, amid the labours, turmoils, | po 


gold, coronets, and ف ن‎ 
mental excellence is enti zey 
sions, Enough on the head of mental inde 


the chief characteristics of intellectual excellence. 


regulated by. social 

deplored, ена 

tion, and formity. Poveri 

is deserving 

and anxieties incident to alife of ones risen early, 
t, that 


and trimmed his lamp at midnig ‘he might feast on the 
Auxuries of literature, or revel among the discoveries of science, 


— who has despised th r 
a frivolous world, that he might hold uninterrupted converse 
with “the mighty dead, who rule us from their urns,” Such 
а man carries a power along with him, He is appealed to in 
extremity,—he is su to circumstances which would 
harass and dispirit thousands of less noble minds, Inured to 
hardships, he knows nothing of the soft indulgences and ener- 
vating felieities attendant u; а life with the thoughtless, 
2 er and fashionable, who live for HER * 

men are generally, though not invariably, self: educated, 
Many and fierce have ia the phillipics ER against 
self-education, by some who have been favoured with more 
felicitous circumstances under which to acquire their own 
learning. We cannot join in this denunciation. We render 
honour to whom honour is due; and no small share їз due to 
the humble student whose social disadvantages prevent 
him from treading the Academie grove, and listening to the 
profound yrelections of the learned professor. Self-education 
is a manifestation of mental superiority; only noble and cou- 
ео spirits will succeed in it; they have not the stimulus 
wi 


meets Greek," and hence 
the“tug of war" in such a case has no practical meaning. 


the vanities, pleasures, and excitement of 
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"There mustbe, consequently, some powerful motiveever present 
in the mind of the private student. A noble ambition must 
animate him, and no common energy must be his who ventures 
into single combat with the intellectual chiefs, who, by the 
might of mind, haye enthroned themselves as emperors of the 
domains of thought, and whose heads are enwreathed with 
the chaplets which willing contemporaries or admiring pos- 
terity has eheerfully.awarded! While we laud every effort ut 
self-cultivation, we do not run to the opposite extreme and con- 
demn those who are regularly trained in college or university; 
for even there knowledge will never be acquired by miracle, 
and he alone will be ultimately successful who is content te 
labour with diligent perseverance. Мапу poor men have by 
the benevolence of patrons been placed under collegiate tuition, 
and fought their way through opposition, envy, and difficulty of 
every kind, until they have placed themselves beyond the power 
of their jealous and chagrined competitors, While others, by 
their superior social circumstances, have been enabled to enjoy 
all the luxuries of life and attend to all the calls of fashionabie 
society, the poor protegé or self-supporter has been forced 
into studious retirement, and has there built up a mental force, 
incomparably more valuable and useful than the transient ap- 
plause or evanescent excitement of haughty or fashionable 
circles, р 

One very striking instance illustrative of those principles 
is given in the history of Erasmus, This man had to cope with 
no ordinary difficulties, and the issue of his struggles proves, in 
a most unanswerable manner, that intellectual excellence is in- 
"dépendent of social position. At the age of fourteen, he fell 
into the hands of dishonest guardians,” who, after wasting his 
patrimony, compelled him to enter a monastery, Through his 
connexion with the bishop of Cambria, to whom he served as 
Latin 1 he escaped the horrors of a monastic life, but 
in exchange, he 2 upon a career of poverty and severe 
privation, wandering homeless and almost penniless in France, 
the Netherlands, and England. Still he panted after knowledge; 
he was an ardent admirer of the Greek lan, е, a language 
less popular then than it is now, for in his day there were not 
wanting those who assumed the name of Trojans, as indicative 
of their hostility to Grecian literature; the established clergy 
were horrified at this innovation, and condemned the study of 
Greek, they clung with pertinacity to the stern Roman classics, 
and anticipated with grievous misgiving the introduction of 
the rival lan . But time has proved that both can be 
cultivated with advantage ; that Cicero, Horace, and Virgil 
will not be Vas ien the society of Demosthenes, Pindar, 
and Homer, thought the humble and destitute Erasmus ; 
for, writing from Paris, he says: As soon as I money I 
will buy first Greek books, and then clothes.” о does not 
seein extract a desire for learning, which the cold hand of 
verty could not annihilate, The money-lover affects great 
contempt for such a declaration; in his barbarous ignoranoc 
he demands the cui bono of such a choice, not knowing the 
thrilling joy of acquiring intellectual lence, and its intrinsic 
superiority when compared with “filthy luere," We can 
imagine something of the delight which would agitate the 
bosom of Erasmus, as he етей the profound writings of the 
philosophic Plato, and indulged in his “ longing after immor- 
tality ;" or farther, he might be so overpowered, as to exclaim 
with Cato ;— 

“Tt must be so,—Plato, thou reasonest well p’ 

We can also imagine the rapture to which he would be 
aroused in perusing the thundering orations of Demosthenes, 
and the lofty strains of Homer, the notes of whose 1; shall 
be prolonged to the latest generation, The man who could 
converse with such writers was, in a certain sense, elevated 
above common wants ; and on beholding his devotion to learn- 
ing, we cease to wonder that he should prefer “ Greek books” 
to all outward adornment. This man wasafterwards designated 
by Luther, —'* Decus nostrum, et spes nostra” (our glory and 
our hope). ў 

If we turn our attention to other countries, we shall find 
abundant proof of our proposition. We have seen what 
Erasmus, the student of Rotterdam, has accomplished. His 
case is by no means singular. We all know how we laughed 
over the ingenious fables of Esop, and admired the wholo- 
some lessons which they are designed to convey ; yet this man 
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was not affiliated to: kings or nobles, he was a slave, but amid 
his slavery he was ih in mind, and he has bequeathed morals 
to posterity of which the most puritanical have no reason to 
be ashamed. sop was not the only slaye-writer; Publius 
Syrus and Terence were both -bondsmen originally; so was 
Epi the renowned Stoic, but having obtained his 
freedom, he devoted himself to:study, and became eventually 
known as'Bpictetus the philosopher; and although he lived 
on terms:of the greatest familiarity wich the Emperor Adrian, 
he dwelt, according to history, ** in a house without a-door,— | 
with no furniture but a table,—a small bedstead, and a 
wretched eoverlet,'” Although we condemn such extremes in | 
any man, where they can be avoided, yet the matter із | 
evident that our proposition is correct, Epictetus was 
eccentric, 10 ly is contemptible ; it is some- 
times assumed as an y fur ignorance, as oddity.is onen 
mistaken for profundity, Wisdom urges to the imitation of 
the. diligence of į „ but wisdom, combined with 
Prudence, condemus his folly in spurning the necessaries and | 
comforts.of Ше. We may Beré-convey.a lesson to those who | 
сору thesexumples of others. Let all arcellandes be admired 
and reflected, but let all defects be avoided, and. all ехсгевсепсев 
pruned. It too frequently, occurs that youthful idolaters 
of genius copy the faults, rather than the beauties, of those 
whom they admire, Admiration generally leads to imitation; 
aud iuntation frequently leads astray, when it is not balanced 
by a vigorous and independent intelle "The mere imitator 
assumes a thousand forms; novelty is greatest attraction 5 
he is driven with every wind, he is ** unstable as water," and 
this instability is utterly incompatible with superlative ex- 
cellence, HE, 
A instance bearing upon the subject, is that 
Protugoras, Who, from being a common porter, rose to 
eminence as 4 Greek ‚philosopher. He was а self-educated 
geometrician; as this was his “ruling, passion," e 
he did was as geometrical as his skill could, render it. Hence 
we read, that upon Y 
Abdera, his native town, he had it so skilfully arranged as to 


attract the notice of 


seau, Of a watoh- Sir ; 
Ben Jonson, of a mason; Shakespeare, of a butcher; Sir 


officer; Collins, of a 


Thomas Lawrence, of a cı tom-hi 
hatter; Gray, of a e 
Thomas Moore, of 


sions; the essen’ 


i farmer; Sir Edward 


LESSONS IN GREEK No. IV. 
By Jony R. Brann, р.р, 


Berore I treat of the declension: of nouns, 
definite article, as it is so intimately connected with nouns that 
the latter cannot well be set forth without the former; and as 
the article is often used as indicative of the gender of the 
noun, 


I must give the 


t Tun DEFINITE ÅRTICLE, 6, 1), ro, the, 


Singular. 
Mas, Fem. Neut, lish, 
Nom, ò 3 TO un 
Gen, TOt тс rov of the, 
Dat. Tp Ty TQ to on by the. 
Acc. Tov т>» то the, 
Plural, 
Nom. vibe dt ra the. 
Gen. Tw» Twy тшу ofthe. 
Dat. тос тас тос to or by:the. 
Асс. Toug тас та ‚the, 
Dual. 
Nom. Acc. тш ra Tw the, 
Gen. Dal. row rau row of, to the. 


There is no form for the vocative; w, which is commonly 
used, is an interjection, The way to learn the article (the 
same remarks will hold good of the adjectives) is to repeat the 
parts first perpendicularly, ö, rov, rw, rov, &c., and then hori- 
zontally, as д, 1), ro, until yow are perfeetly familiar with the 
whole, When you think you have mastered the task, examine 
yourself by asking © Wh is the accusative singular, feminine 
gender?" „What is the nominative plural, masculine gen- 
der?” &с.; and when you have. given an answer from 
your head alone, consult the book, to ascertain whether you 
are correct. Finally, write out the article in full from memory. 
Indeed, spare no pains to make yourselfimaster of the article. 
There is a 9 reason for this advice, since the terminations 
of the article are, in the main, the same as the terminations of 
the noun and the adjective, , 7 : 

I have already said that there are, in Greek, three declen- 

ial forms of wo of those three declensions are 
contained in che article which you have just learnt: hus: 


Casr-Exorxas o» Finer b Secon DECLENSTONS. à 
i Singular, 2 5 4 
Pirat. Second. Second. Engin 


(еш) а ) (Neu) 


ov 


Sugden, of a barber ; er; Rembran 
ofa miller“ Let any man look fu gallery, and 
requested to write a’ general motto, & compre! 
all the circumstances of the in ‚what motto 
"would be more ex ive and n the title of 
i ‘viz. intellectual ex independent of social 
TN do аг 
These names hold a igh he world ла 
they are as the eub terary heavens, 


whieh the latest posterity will gaze with 
tion ! Not one сої d that e 


yet the whale held sieorereignty 
parably superior to the monarchy of nations. 


2 
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In the article, as. in nouns and adjectives, the nominative Casz-Enpixes or THE First DECLENSION, 
and accusative W the three NUN are the same; thus Singular. Plural. Dual. 
Sing. ur. Dual. Lad n 
- Р Feminine, ‘Masculine. 
Nom. "ro (ov) ra (а Tw (w.) No i 5 115 i ac 59, 5 
Ace. ro (ov) ra (a, Tw (w.) RE R icu d ds 285 dur 
‘You will ascertain how much you have become master of, | Dat. Y GH 7 + auc gu 
and be aided in fixing your acquirement in your memory, il, Ace. ge ay. У, zd ac а 
before you proceed to the declensions considered separately, | Loe. " 2 me dms 257 . 
you now study this x : x Nouns of the first.declension;may be divided into such as in 
2 the singular have z in all their cases, and suchas in the sin- 
GeneraL View or тив Taree Юкбгвквтохз. gular-have a in all their cases, I shall present specimens of 
Fürst. Second Third. both, to be earefully learnt: by heart. 
Smgular, FRN N Nouns, 
Fem. Mas, Mas Neut: 1. Such as have j in allitheir.cases. 
| ; . Justice, Victory. Honor. Opinion. A Fig-twes, 
Nom. „ a ng aç © ov амъ оу, E, p, с. V | Sing. Non Qx-m fown jT  Qyvep-» |вук(:а)й®* 
— à E т; 
Gen. RATTEN LDS: Gras Se wir me [rine ene eve. ie 
Die лс ас е m 185 ‘ Dery | bury элке тн ry | org 
a Жр cca Фф yi 24. ryv Ouen» -, | тушет N aux 
Ace, ару nv av ov a | Vo TI men А туа g улыр [eve 
F d Pur. N. ac Owen de-at rü | уша ovn-dı 
Nom. ee Mrd И є { "Gom одиса pur Wr. таро уши. oy |evk-Qv 
? ойнен D. та drr, |vir-au | uim ate | yvop-aig ge- 
Gen, E ld cus A. rag de ac |wu-ac Ti- |yvep ac cux-üc 
Dat. e oi x ед x) V. ш фк-аа [vues TM- | yvop au | ovK-at 
Mor gx js E D.N.A.V.rat| du a i wea r (урона oun d 
5 SE SE ji . rau | Quetuy. {зик#шу+ Tilt | yvap-amlovr'aiv 
$ ＋ 1 Dual, 2 This mark ( 7), called the cireumflex, denotes a contrace 
Nom AM. cd о. д € || Чоп, or a mingling of two vowels into one; thus'evj consiste 
Gen. Dal. aw ow om in full of ovxed, as intimated in the text. А 


‘These are the case-endings of the nouns of the three declen- 
sions, Knowing these, you can easily form a noun or give any 
case and number of a noun. Suppose the noun is reun, 
honour; rin consists of two parts, namely, the stem or erude 
form rip, and the nominative singular termination 3. ‘Take 
from riun the case-ending, you have the stem тін ; add to the 


Femme NOUNS, 
2. Such as have a in all their cases. 
‘a long, 3 a short, 
Shade. ‘Country, A Mina. f. Hammer. A Muse. A Table. 


stem тїй the case-ending, you have run, the nominative sin- | S. N e ү sa va et) 7 5 11805 ER 
gular, You will see this exemplified in this table. бекас apat e CP ac icr am оу 
ig eb . e e |Movrg |гтбал y 
"Brzx Ann OCASE-ExDrxds or A Nou. A ort a xupsay pvp cav |Mouoiav |rpamel:av 
n d 5x › r- N- сфыр-а |Movo-a '|rpaz.ez-a 
run honoir, Р.М lorı-aı |ywp-at тфър-а& |Movs-aı \rparel-au 
Glo wy |xup-wr chvp-wv |Movoswy |rparet-wv 
> D g |xwp-arc opvp-aıc [Movo шс|трате&-а4 
in Aloxı-ac |xwp-ac ác |apup-a¢ |Movo-ac. претера 
Nom. 7 NA дора: PP a Movo-at |rpareb-ar 
n ск-а |Xwp-a Movo-a rp 
Ace. 6 i $ ue . 
ў р ct op- saw rpamsb-aıy 
y Tn Bi M (УӘ? д 62 ҮА чүч, In nouns ending in 5, the z remains in all the cases of the 
Dat. ee, Vaid | (pto Д singular number, In nouns an two kinds are obsery- 
а ۳ 25 ae able; Ist, the nominative in a (a long) or à (a short), and the 
TA ige e mem a remains in all the cases when it is preceded by p, or the 
| ї Dual, vowels є and + (in this last instance the a is called alpha pure) ; 
Nom, Acc. rip a y т-а. thus xwpay xwpag, &c.; Wea, form, ıdeag; софа, wisdom, ` 
Gen. Dat, тш ар т-а. coa ; ptus, utility, Xpetac; evvora, benerolencé| favour, evvoag. 
Hereto belong contracted nouns in a; as ; also Aa, a 
Let us throw away the hyphen - and then from the common war-cry; and some proper names in a, as Avdpopeda, Andro- 


form rip we have riun, TYAN 714, rin, тшй туо, тас, 
TIMAC, Tina, тааш. 8880 C NE 2 Ba 

This explanation will in substance serve for the nouns and 
adjectives generally, це. FU HN 

In the preceding tables che vocative ease is not given; the 
reason is, that in the first declension there is no form peculiar 
[2 the vocative, the nominative-form serving also аз a vocative- 

"Tus FIST DECLENSION. 


‚The first declension has four terminations in the nominative 
singular, namely 7}, (о? a), yc and ag. Of these four termi- 


nations, two, namely 7 and a, are feminine; and two, namely 
ng and ac, are masculine, 


meda; Anda, Leda ; Фора, Philomela. 

9nd. The nominative ends in & (a short); the a, however, 
remains only in the accusative and the vocative; in the genitive 
and dative it is changed into n when the d is preceded by M, 
с, 00, тт, S, E, ду and (im general) . 

When а is preceded byse er a, a contraction takes place in 
some words, the ea being changed into jj, ahd.aa into d; the 
last syllable is then cireumflexed in all the cases; see the 
deelension of evxta: (vey) and pya(uvac). 
-According to these paradigms, decline the feminine gender 
of adjectives» of three terminations. The feminine Sender of 


I A mina is à Greek coin, om 
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these adjectives ends in & when preceded by t orp. The Kakodayıuv, having an evil Acrma, fondness, for horses. 
adjectives іп оос have oa in the feminine when o is preceded] spirit, unhappy, wretched. ФХоуг\оіюс, fond of laughter, 
by р; otherwise they end in o7 ; thus a@poa, dense, oydon, eight. | AO 2, a friend, sportive, 


4 Ў ns Г, ua, friendship. ФЛодђџос, loving the people, 
Novuss AND Anszcrryes combined; First Declension, Фос, befitting a friend, (Га . Publicola). peuples 
Distinguished A just. Opinion, A hateful Pog, friendly, ФЛодікосу fond of law-suits, 
Honour. Land. 
x SECONDARY COMPONENTS. 
S. N. ka] тшт каа vom £xOpa. хора 
G. cane Tying — фбкаасүушилс — exOpac Xwpag Форос, bearing, from Феро, I dear, produce; waxn, а, ‚fight, battle; 
D. каћ ri Quai. yvopg £x0pg. xwpg yapoc, marriages yere, a neighbour; yevnoig, begetting, from 
A kadny riiv — Quay yoopny exQpav opa» | yevvaw, I beget; yAusca (or yAwrra), a tongue; pP: 
V. каћ rin Qaia yvopy) pa хера divinity; immoc, a horse; уос laughable; yedwe, laughter ; 
P. N. kadar ipat. бїкаии умора. 0а Xr du, the people, 
G. кашу rywy бїкшш>у Eu ex Xupwv By the help of these “Secondary Components” and the 
D. karate таб raus yvupaıg  exOpatc хера | Vocabulary, the learner ought to he able to give the meanings 
4. калас тшас  фбкшасүушнас ex he xwpag | of the several derivative words, Words, the roots of which 
Yi ca Tipar Suara yvwpar , ғубра XD have occurred previously, as ураф in dkoypapıa, are not 


repeated under the head of ** Secondary Components," unless 
for special reasons. 

In ezayo you see a preposition prefixed to а verb: erayu is 
made up of err, upon, or to, and ayw (Lat. ago), I lead or conduct. 
Hence exayw means, I lead to. Instead of emt, we might have 
had the preposition ато, as in arayw. Now ато means from, 
away from; accordingly, azayw is I lead away. With ava, 
which denotes motion upwards, ayw in the form of avayw, sig- 
nifies, I lead up; and with cara, as in xarayw, the same root 
means, I lead down. You thus see how the prepositions are 
used as prefixes, and Bornes such, they modify the significa- 


tion and increase the vocabulary, A comparison of the English 


D. NAV, cad ryia диссиа vu, X O хора 

б. $ D. raXaw rıpaw diædta DU, ex pa, M 

Write out in full the following nouns: Myôsa, Medea; 
4Мубма, truth; popa, fale; apovpa, arable land; Soka, opinion: 
hs out also, in pairs, as in the saat table, these negna and 
adjectives, namely, a pawia, short madness; ракра urn, 
long grief; Spa e oh ул, short pleasure; caca кака, ай 
wick ^ 


VOCABULARY, 


Адоћесҳка, ас, ў, garrulity, Фа, асу 1), friendship, 


Ў lu , eurer x í 

i veo RN А an que troublesome, | meanings with the Greek verbs as just given, will show that 
Bia, d » p Eikw, 1 yield. what we express by an uncombined verb and an adverb or 
BonOea, ag, 1), assistance, "Ayo, I lead, drive. preposition, the Greeks express by a verb and a prefix in 
Дао, пс, J, calumny. Erayo, I bring. combination, ў те 
Auen, тс, ў, justice. Orpazeve, I attend to, heal, N.B. It may be well distinctly to state, though it is already 
"Адина, ac, 7, injustice. court. implied, that the genitive in Greek is to be Englished by of, 
"Höovn, ney 7j, pleasure. Ave, I undo, loose, dissipate. and the dative by io. Sometimes from is a better translation 
Кака, ag, , wickedness. "Тере, rub (Lat. tero), grieve. | of the genitive, and dy is required for the dative. The subject 
Kapdta, ac, з], the heart, Tırrw, I bring forth. — and direct object are generally without a preposition in Eng- 
Karapöyn, пс, , а refuge, Axexohdt, keep myself |lish; and when the Greek verb has its object in the genitive 
Avjin, ng, ù, shame. from, abstain from, or the dative case, the English idiom must be followed in the 
Av, тс, J, grief. я "ErayyeAXopat, I promise, translation, and not the reek, except when the two corres- 
Avpa, ag, , a lyre. Tıyvonat, I become, I arise, | pond. An English construction corresponding with the Greek 
Mepiuva, ng, ў; care, Пебораа (with dat;), I am per- | construction is to be preferred, when it can hag with the 
Пела, ag, ў, poverty. suaded, I believe, trust, obey. | preservation of perfect purity in the translation, After all, the 
ITAtovetia, ac, й, avarice: HoA\akıg, often, idioms of the two lang; vary considerably, and it is pos- 
Duvnbela, ag, J, intercourse, ^ "Oc, as, sible for a rendering in English to be too close to the original, 

companionship, : , Kai, and. Keep as near as you can to the Greek, but never forfeit cor- 


Lpugn, nc, J luxury, 
EXERCISES :—GRERK-ENGLISH: 


LESSONS IN GERMAN PRONUNCIATION.—No.IX. 
Die vier Jahreszeiten, 


Dee foer yáh"-ress-tsi'-ten. 


Ach wenns doch immer Winter bliebe! ſagte Ernſt, als 
ach venss doch im“ mer vin“ ter /-bai! zlhá/-tai Errnst,lss 
er einen Mann von Schnee gemacht hatte, und im Schlitten 
air inen min fon shney gai-midt/ hit/-tai, önt im shlit’-ten 
gefahren war. 
gai-fah’-ren vdhr. 
Sein Vater ſagte, er möchte dieſen Wunſch in fein- 
Line £8h’-ter zllich tai, air möch tal dee’-zon un in а 
Schreibtafel ſchreiben, und er that es. 
shripe“-täh“- fel ела doͤnt air täht ess, 


My аке ry Bug; зу Хора pepiuvac Ave; ) фла emayyeAleraı 
karapuynv kat Bondeav; et- т> oe еоди ; 
Depamevere rag Movoag; un tov diaßoAaug; з} Quen тоААак‹с 
m adırıq eiker; rede xalery тела TépoutÜa s rnv 
а Sor lav $evyert f ù кака ND = A cpu abırıav cal 
mAtovehiav тты; evye THY rpupn mv; Sua ац 
kat evvnÜüetac nden gta yeyverat. i gon 3 

Exorrsu-GnZERR. 5 


Abstain from force; he abstains from force; he does not 
abstain from force; they abstain from force; avoid injustice ; 
you avoid injustice; I avoid injustice as madness; force brings 
grief; through justice pleasure arises; true friendships arise 
through virtue; the heart is grieved by poverty; cares are 
dissipated by the lyre, y 

d ETYMOLOGICAL VOCABULARY. 


‘AKO, bad, wicked. A i n 
punish- Како, wi ile, Н 
жеш, de bution, p Kakıouog, reviling, blame. °: [mit feinem Vater bei einem Blumenbeete, auf welchem 


mit zi^nem fah^ter by i nem bloo"-men-bey'-tai, ouf vel chem 
Honeinthen, Aurikeln und Nareiſſen blüheten, und 
hee-d-tsin’-ten, ou-ree-keln Sint nür-teisg gen blü-hai-ten, dönt 
war vor Freuden ganz m . 
vähr fore froi’-den ae en 


Autor, a (trumpery ) lawsuit, Како jovdca, bad counsel, folly. 
indictment, Kaxoyapoc,unhappily married, 
in a court Kaxroysırwy, a bad neishbous 
Kakoyevng, of low origin. 
KaroyAwoora, eyil-speaking. 
speaker, 
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Das ift eine Freude des Frühlings, fagte fein Vater; 
Diss ist i/-nai froi-dai dess frü'-hinks, z4hdj-tai zine fäh-'ter ; 
fie wird bald wieder vergehen. 
zeo virrt БАШ vee’-der. ferr-ghey'-hen. 
„Ach antwortete Ernſt, wenns doch immer Frühling 
id, &nt'-vor-tai-fài Frrust, venns dich ir- mer frii’-link 
wäre. 
vail-rai ; 
Schreib dieſen Wunſch in meine Schreibtafel, ſagte 
Shripe des, zen vöönsh in mi^nai shripe”-tih“-fel, zihd/-tai 
ſein Vater, und er that es. 
zine fäh’-ter, öönt air taht ess. 
Der Frühling verging, es kam der Sommer. Ernſt 
Dair frü'-link ferr-ghink’, ess kihm dair zom’-mer, Ermst 
ging mit feinen Eltern und einigen Geſpielen an einem 
ghink mit ziznen eltern dint i/-nig-en gei-spee^-len Ап inem 
warmen Sommertage nach dem nächſten Dorfe, unb. fie 
vär“ men zom"-mer-tà'-gai nåd) dem naid/-sten dor“ fai, Sint zee 
blieben daſelbſt den ganzen Tag. Rund um ſich her 
blee’-ben däh-zelpst“ dain gan“ tsen tähg. Röönt stm Lich hair 
ſahen ſie grüne Saaten und Wieſen, mit tauſendfältigen 
zäh’-henzeogrü’-nai zäh’-ten dont vee’-zen, mit tow’-zent-fel’-tig-en 
Blumen geſchmückt, und Auen, auf welchen junge 
bloomen gai-shmiickt’, zönt ou'^en, ouf yel/-djen yünggai 
Lammer tanzten und muthwillige Füllen ihre Sprünge 
lem“ mer tints’-ten nt moot’-vil-li-gai fül’-len ce'-rai sprüng’-ai 
machten. А 
much ten. 
Sie aßen Kirſchen und anderes Sommerobſt, 
Zee äb’-ssen kirr-shen öönt än’-dai-ress zom'-mer-o'pst, 
und ließen ſich's den ganzen Tag über recht wohl 
dönt lee’-ssen zich ss dain gän’-tsen tähch ü“ ber recht vole 
fein. x 
zme, 
Nicht wahr, fragte der Vater beim Zurückgehen, 
Nigt yälır, frähl/-tai dair füh^ter bime ts00-rück”-gai-hen, 
der Sommer hat doch auch feine Freuden? 
dair gom'-mer häht dich ouch zi'-nai froi’-den ? 
O, antwortete Ernſt, ich wollte, daß es immer Some 
Oh, änt’-vor-tai-tai Ernst, Yd) vol’-tai, diss ess im“ mer zom’- 
mer wäre! Er mußte auch dieſes in die Schreibtafel 
mer vai-rai! Air mödss’-tai ouch dee’-zes in dee shripe’-tih’-fel 
feines Vaters ſchreiben. 
zi'-nes fäh’-ters shri'-ben. 
Endlich kam der Herbſt. Die ganze Familie 
Ent“ lich kähm dair hierrpst. Dee gän’-tsai fii-mee’-lee-ai 
brachte einige Tage in einem Weinberge zu. Es war 
brüch tai i-nig-ai täh’-gai in i nem vine“ berr-gai tsoo, Ess váhr 
nicht mehr fo heiß, als im Sommer, aber die Luft war ſanft 
nicht mair zo hice, älss im zom/-mer, äh“ ber dee lööft vähr zänft 
und der Himmel heiter. Die Weinſtöcke waren mit 
dont dair him’-mel hi-ter. Dee vine-stóck-kai väh’-ren mit 
re fen Trauben . auf den Miſtbeeten ſah man 
ri Чеп trou ben bai-häng’-en; ouf dain mist“ bey- ten zuh man 
wohlſchmeckende Melonen liegen, und die Zweige der 
vole”-shmeck’-ken-dai mai-lo’-nen lee’-ghen, dint dee tewi’-gai dair 
Bäume wurden von reifen Früchten niedergezogen. 
boi-mai vöör den fon ri-fen früch-ten nee”-der-gai-tso’-ghen. 
Das war ein rechtes Feſt für unſern Ernſt, der nichts 
W RAE ine Sn ys d hiuc Errnst dair nichts 


* * 


liber aß als Obſt. Die ſchöne Zeit, ſagte fein Vater, 
lee’-ber ähss älss o pst, Dee shö’-nai tsite, zähcgt’-ai zine fih’-ter, $ 
wird bald vorüber fein, der Winter ift ſchon vor der Thür, 
virrt bålt e dair vin ter ss fore 10 
um den Herbſt zu vertreiben. 
dom dain herrpst {зоо ferr-tri’-ben. ^ 

Ach, ſagte Ernſt, id) wollte, daß er wegbliebe, 

ach, zich tal Ernst, 3$ voll-tai, diss air wah liebe, 
und daß es immer Herbſt wäre. 
Unt diss ess iM’-mer herrpst vai’-rai, 

Wollteſt du das wirklich? fragte ſein Vater. 

Voll’-test doo diss virrk’-lid? frülch-tai zine fih’-ter. 
Wirklich war feine Antwort. Aber, fuhr fein Vater 
Virrk lich, vähr zi/nai int/-vort. äh“ ber, foor zine fäh“ ter 
fort, indem er die Schreibtafel aus der Taſche 
fort, in-daim“ air dee shripe”-täh’-fel ouss dair täsh“-shai 
zog, ſieh doch einmal, was hier geſchrieben eht; 
tso’h, zee döch ine-máhl, våss us E 1 
lies doch. 
leess döch. 

„Ich wollte, daß es immer Winter wäre.“ 

eich voll-tai, diss ess im/-mer vin'-ter vai'-rai," 

Und nun lies einmal hier auf dieſer Seite, was 

dnt noon leess ine-mähl“ here ouf dee’-zer zi’-tai, väss 
fibt. denn da? 
вісу denn dih? 

„Ich wollte, daß es immer Frühling ware.” 

ich voll tai, dass ess im“ mer frü‘-Jink va“- ral.“ 

Und was auf dieſer Seite hier? 

bint vàss ouf dee’-zer zi’-tai here? 

„Ich wollte, daß es immer Sommer wäre.“ 

eich voll-tai, diss ess im'-mer zom“ mer vai'-rai." 

Kennſt du, fuhr er fort, die Hand, die dieſes geſchrie⸗ 

Kennst doo, foor air fort, dee hånt, dee dee-zes gai-shree’- 
ben fat? р A 
ben håht? Е 

Бери ich geſchrieben, antwortete Ernſt. 

Diss häh’-bai ich gai-shree’-ben, änt/-vor-tai-tai Errnst. 

Vater. Und was wünſcheſt du jetzt eben? 

Fäh’-ter. üünt váss vünsh’-test doo yetst ai“ ben ? 

Ernſt. Ich wünſchte, daß es immer Herbſt ſein 

кый ich vünsk tal, diss ess im“ mer BE [п 
mochte. 
möch- tai. 

Das ijt b ſonderbar nut айе der Bae 

Diss iat pre zon'-der-bihr sian s h ЖУК prs fi’, 
ter. Im Winter witnfchteft du, daß es Winter, im Früh- 
ter. Im vin^ter viinsh’-test doo, diss ess vin“ ter, im  frü'- 
ling, daß es Frühling, im Sommer, daß es Sommer, und 
link, diss ess frü“-link, im zom mer, dáss ess zom mer, Sint 
im Herbſt, daß es Herbſt bleiben möchte. Denk cin- 
im herrpet, diss ess herrpst bli-ben möch tal, Denk ine. 
mal was folgt wohl daraus? 
an e dirus? =, 

Daß alle Jahreszeiten gut find, 

Erst. Die das &h^-ress-tsi^-ten dot zint. 

Vater. Ja, daß fle alle reich an Freuden, reich an 

Fäh“ter. Yah, diss zie Alei rid an froiden,. ues in 
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iafalti ў lebe] taxi d SDiifibeet, m. hot-bed 
mannigfaltigen Gaben find, < und daß der liebe | taniens, 1 i Ae e oul 
min “mic fl tigen gih’-ben zint, Sint diss dair lee-ba rds 18575 a 
große Gott viel beſſer feine Welt eingerichtet hat, Aue, f. pasture ziehen to draw, march, more 
exft, only, not till now 


gro-asai gott feel ‚bess’-ser zi-nai velt ine“, gal- richtet ҺАМ, 
als wir armen Menſchen verſtehen. 


muthwillig, playful, wanton 
Füllen, л. colt, foal 
Sprung, m. spring, gambol 


Beit, u. feast, festival 
lieber, rather, dearer 


älss veer Armen men’-shen ferr-stey/-hen. Kirſche. f. cherry lieber effen, to prefer to cat 
Obit, n. fruit worüber, past, оуег 
‘VOCABULARY, fich es wohl fein laſſen to make one’s treiben, to drive 
Забара / c bed (i ) self comfortable #8 vertreiben, to drive away, to ex- 
а! resze „J. season lect, n. (in a garden) recht, vi right s 

Jahr, п. year Blumienbeet, u. flowerbed d back a 
Zeit, f. time außer, out of, beside müſſen, to be obliged, must kennen, to know | 
Ach, S. Dd 1 zm ss Herbſt, m. autumn, full fortfahren, to кк | 
wenn's, contraction, ifi ige, pl. some ubringen, to sj Taſche f. pocket 
Schlitten, m. sledge Geil. m. play-fellow dij, hot is DIA pages ‚side 
er möchte, that. he should лаф, next heiter, serene, cheerful ſonderbar, singular 
Wunsch ms wish, desire Sii, n. village | Weinstock, m. vine nachdenken, to reflect 
schreiben, to write vaſelbſt, there Stock, m; stick folgen, to follow 
Sif, m. pocket book, grün, green f xeif, ripe mannigfaltig, manifold 

tablet Saat f. cornfield, seed Traube, / grape einrichten, to arrange | 
ver, prefizz.away Wieſe, f. meadow Miſt, m. manure richten, to right, judge 
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. $ 72. PARADIGMS OF THE AUXILIARIES OF THE FIRST CLASS. 
(1) Haben, to have. , * $ 


INFINITIVE, | PARTICIPLE. 


| IMPERATIVE. 
Present Tense: | Present Tense.) Present. 


“INDICATIVE, SUBJUNCTIVE. CONDITIONAL. 


' 
i Present Tense. Present Tense. | 
Ju ich Habe, I have. ich habe, I may have. I. habe du, have haben, to have. | habend, having ү 
2 Јо | du bait, thou hast, du abeft, thou mayst have, thou. 
а |3 | bat, he has. er habe, he may have. 2. habe er, let 
a fi wir haben, we have. wir we may have. him have. 
342 ihr habet, you have. ihr habet, you may have. 1. haben wir, let. 
Б ( fie haben, they have: fie haben, they may have. us have. | 
Imperfect Tense. Imperfect Tense. 2. habet ihr, have 
ic ete T had. ich hate, I might have. 8. haben e let 
2 4 2 du banet, > thou hadst. du фане, thou mightst have, i A а ie Ў р 
= (3 | er fatte, he had. er hätte, he might have. insi? | 
d (1 | wir hatten, we had. wir hätten, we might have. udi ih : 
3 42 | ihr hattet, vou had. ihr hättet, you might have. 2, 
^ (3 | fie hatten, еу had. fie Hätten, they might have. 1 
Perfect. Tense. Perfect Tense. Perfect ense... Perfect, 
g (1| 19 Date gehalt, Fhave had ich habe gehabt, I mayhave had, gehabt haben to | gehabt, had 
2% 2 du haft geht, de du abel gehabt, &e, Bavê лай. 1 
а |3 | hat gehabt, er habe gehabt, 
a i wir haben gehabt, wir haben gehabt, 
B d p ihr habet gehabt, ihr habet gehabt, 
[3 | fie haben gehabt, ſie haben gehabt, 
. Pluperfect Tense. Pluperfect Tense. c Ay 
8 (1 | ich hatte gehabt, Thad had. ich hätte gehabt, Imayhave hall. d 
z 4 9 du hatteſt gehabt, &c. du баней gehabt, &c. 
m |3 | ex hatte gehabt, er hätte gehabt, 
afl wir hatten gehabt, wir Hätten gehabt, { 
3 J 2 ihr hattet gehabt, ihr hattet gehabt, i 
а. (а | fie hatten gehabt, ‚fie Hätten gehabt, ech 
First Future Dense. First Future Tense: |. First Future, First Future, 
5 [1 | ich werde haben, I shall have. ich werde haben, (i£) I shall have, ich wise ) © haben werden, to 
а аы ee 4 Ж кына E be about to 
а (3 | er wird haben, n ſer würde 2 g have. 
ш 1 wir werden haben, i ſwirwürren [$244 
В 2 ihr wertet haben, ihr werdet haben, ihr vitet ES 
5 (3 | fie werden haben. fie werten haben, | [fie würden d 
Second Future Tense. | Second Fire Tense. Second Future. 
fl | id werde ~ 1 shall have] ich werde (f) I shall lig mite | 9 , 
2 2 du wirſt ЕЁ had. du werdet have had. |tu würteſt F 2 
er wird , &. er wee e. fer würre S 
2 (1 wir werden [ж wir werden = wir würden [ Ex 
B 4 2 | ihr werdet 2 ihr werdet ihr würdet S54] 
Б (3 | fie werden = fie werden fie würden! ©, 
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LESSONS IN.GEOGRAPHY.—No. XXVII. 
MAP OF.SOUTH AMERICA. 
(Continued from page 250.) 

‘Tux most remarkable natural feature in the continent of 
ө South America is with one exception, the grand range of moun- 
tains called Cordilleras de los Andes, or Chains of the Andes, 
whica run nearly parallel and comparatively ‚close to. its 
western shores. The commencement of this range is south of 
the Isthmus:of Darien or- Panama, and its termination is at 
the Strait of Magellan, its whole extent being about 4,000 
miles, but varying considerably in altitude, às well as in 
name. The mountains of this range, indeed, take their names 
according to the countries through Which they pass hence 
we have the Columbian, the Peruvian, the “Bolivian, the 
Chilian, and the Patagonian Andes. The average heights of 
the Columbian Andes is about 12,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and the highest peak is Chimborazo, which is 21,415 
feet above the same level, Antisana, Pinchiucha, Cayambe, 
Cotopaxi, and others, are little “inferior in altitude to the 
„giant of the western world, and the latter is reckoned the 
most tremendous voleano on the face of the globe. The 
Peruvian and Bolivien Andes are more elevated than the 
Columbian chain, their average elevation being about 14,000 
feet, and their highest peaks, Sorata and “Illimani, reaching 
the respective elevations of 25/400 feet and 24,350 feet above 
the level of the sea; and many of che passes across the chain 
of Upper Peru, ate about 16,000 feet above the same level. 
The Chilian Andes have a less average elevation than any о! 
the former; but the peak of Aconcagua, which is 23,944 feer 
above the level of the sea, rivais several of the high peaks 
already mentioned. The Patagonian chain is very considerably 
lower than any of the preceding, its average height being only 
about 3,000 feet, and its highest peaks only about 9,000 fect 
above the level of the sea. se А 
The plateaus or table-lands of South America are formed of 
fhe elevated intervening grounds between the chains or ridges; 
of its mountains just described, and they rival in elevation 
those of the continent of Asia, The principal of these 
lateaus, are those of Quito, Pasco, Titicaca, and EI Despob- 
Lao. The elevation of the plateau of Quito, above the level 
of the sea, is about 9,000 feet; of Pasco, 11,000 feet; of 
Titicaca,’ 13,000 feet; and of El Despoblado, about 14,000 
feet. The vast plains of South America: give rise to a system 
of rivers unparalleled in the rest of the world for magnitude 
and extent. The great central ‚plain of this continent is 
rtions, which 1 their een 
‚them respectively, 
uil GE 


inundated by the rivi 


trees, 


D and alandy pto which may be added vast tracts 
similar to those in the basi 


deserts: in the interior, The P. 
covered MI iet tr Mili other herbage, oceupy the 
plains of the 

it, and in their 


is 
d 


The | as it was for his widowed mother to struggle 


taries. 


miles out at sea. To give an idea of the level nature of the 
basin of this mighty river, we may state that fur the space of 
$00 miles before it discharges its flood into the deep, it has 
only a fall of 10-5 feet, or about. one-fifth of an inch per mile, 
yet it is reckoned to flow into the ocean with about the same 
velocity as the Ganges. For the whole of this distance, the 
tides of the Atlantic Oppose its majestic flow; but above 
this point, the declivity being about 6 inches per mile, the 
velocity of its waters surpasses that of our swältest steamers ; 
andat this point the opposition\of its Waters to the flow of the 
tide becoming tremendous, their united action produces waves 
which sometimes rise to the height of; 180 feet; rolling back 
upon the rapid stream like the noise of a cataract, and over- 
whelming all the banks of the Ovellanie region, This phe- 
nomenon justly called the bore, or by the native Indians 

roca, will for ever impede the useful navigation of this king of 
rivers, * 

The Rio de la Plata is a broad estuary formed by the junc- 
tion. of the rivers Paraua and Uruguay. The length of the 
Parana is about 2,350 miles from its source to the embouchure 
of the Plate; and that of the Paraguay, a branch of the same 
which joins it at the distance of 760 miles from the sea, is 
about 1260 miles, The Uruguay branch is 800 miles in length. 
The Parana and the Uruguay are navigable for vessels of con- 
siderable. burden for nearly 1,000 miles, Other rivers of some 
importance in South America, are the Magdalena, 860. miles 
long, which. flows into the Caribbean Sea; and the Atrato, 
300 miles long, which flows into the Gulf of Darien; The 
rivers Essequibo, Demerara, ‘Berbice, Surinam, and others, 
Which flow into the Atlantic eastward of the Orinoco, will be 
remembered chiefly from the important: settlements to which 
they have given their name. The San Francisco, in Brazil, is 
1,600 miles long. The Colorado, 600 miles long, and the Negro, 
800 miles long, both flow into the Atlantic, south of the La 
Plata. The rivers on the west coast of South America have 
all. short courses; owing to the vicinity of the Andes to the 
shore. \ 

The Lakes of South America areifew. The lake of Titicaca 
on the table-land of the same name, and at an elevation of 
12,847 feet above the level of the sea, contains about 3,800 
square miles ; near its;shores the depth is 720 feet; its Waters 
are fresh. The Lake of Maracay bo, near the shores of the 
Caribbeun Sea, is connected by a narrow strait with the Gulf 
of Maravaybo, апа its wuters-are brackish ; it contains about 
5,000 square miles. The Lake dos Patos of the same uren, on 
the south east coast of Brazil, discharges its Waters into tlie 
‘sea, by a channel called the Rio Grande do Sul. The Capes 
in this Continent are few and unimportant, with the exception 
| of those mentioned at the commencement of our last lesson, 
The others are mentioned on the map itself. \ 


BIOGRAPHY.—No. XII. 
JEROME STONE. 


Jerome Stone may be added to the list of those who are 
called“ self-educated men.” Edmund Stone, whose brief bio- 
graphy has been read no, doubt by all our readers, was the 
contemporary of him who is th. subject of this biography; and 
although their minds not directed to the game studies, 
yet both of them are illustrious examples of the power of Self- 


Education, 

Jerome Stone was born in 1727, in the parish of Scoonie, 
in Fifeshire, His father was a seafaring. man, and died in a 
foreign land chen Jerome was only three years old... GE 
le through pecu- 
5, pret she found means to send 


niary and other ‘difficultie 
here he learnt reading, writing, 


Jerome to the parish school, 


$ 


and a little arithmetic. : j 2 
As soon as he was able to work even whilst yet a boy he 
commenced. to toil for. support. He began to travel 


around the country as 8 pedlar trading with common Wares, 
such as tapes, needles, j, &e. But the mind of Jerome 


embouchure 
the sea, and 


was not at rest in ‚this situation. He aspired to something 
Which he thought would give more exercise to his mental 
faculties. "Accordingly he resigned this profession, aud began 
to trade in books, Here he {ound ample means for acquiring 
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knowledge, and forthwith he determined to make himself a 
scholar, 

He was first engaged in the study of the Hebrew language, 
and although he was unassisted by any teacher, he attained to 
such a proficiency in the language, by unwearied diligence 
and application, as to read any passage in the Old Testa- 
ment at first sight, His next study was the Greek language, 
and by his wonted perseverance he was soon able to read any 

assage in the New Testament as well as the Old. How 
Re obtained a knowledge of these languages without being 
acquainted with the Latin, it is difficult to say. For almost 
all the Greek and Hebrew grammars or dictionaries were writ- 
ten in Latin at thattime, But it has been conjectured by 
some, and we think it is very probable, that he learnt these lan- 
guages through the medium of the common translation of the 
M comparing the Greek and Hebrew words with the 


English. 

He now resolved to learn Latin, but in the study of this 
language he did not proceed in the same manner as he did 
with the others, Perhaps he did not remember that “the 
same resource was open to him still“ or perhaps he found he 
could not learn this language so thoroughly as he had done 
the Greek and Hebrew, In this dilemma he determined to 
apply to the parish sehoolmaster. With his assistance he 
made great progress in the Latin language, and in а short time 
we are told that “he became known as a prodigy of learning.” 

At this time by some means or other at gor 185 at with 
the Rey. Dr. Tullidelph, principal of the United College in the 
University of St. Andrews, who wasa man of remarkable talent 
anderudition. Having asked young Stone several questions, 
he was struck with his talent and abilities; and he proposed 
that he should proceed to the University, where he undertook 
to provide him with such things as were necessary to enable 
him to pursue his studies, 

By his industry and perseverance he made rapid progress in 
every branch of literature and science. ‘Lhe expectations of 
his friends were more than fulülled. His abilities and acquire- 
ments soon distinguished him, and it is said that “the display 
of talent out of the class contributed to make him the pride of 
the 1 and the idol of his fellow students.” 

When he had passed three years in the college, he was 
appointed assistant in the grammar school of Dunkeld, on 
the recommendation of the professors. We cannot tell how 
long he held this office, but alas! in the midst of his literary 
career, he was suddenly attacked by fever and died, in the 
thirtieth year of his age, in 1757. 

None of his works had been given to the public save a few 
comic pieces in verse which were printed in the ** Scots Maga- 
zine," After his death *an Allegory on the Immortality of 
Authors was printed, and another work, although it has not 
been printed, displayed, we are told, ** extraordinary inge- 
nuity and learning." It was entitled“ An inquiry into the 
origin of the nation and language of the Ancient Scots, with 
conjectures about the Primitive state of the Celtic and other 
European nations.“ 

W. E. C. 


LESSONS IN FRENCH No. LX XII. 
By Professor Lovis Fasauzııe, LL. D. 
$ 82—Ibioms IN WHICH THE ÁÀXTIOLE IS OMITTED. 


Ajouter foi, to give faith ; Avoir raison, to be right ; 
Avoir besoin, £o have need; ‚| Avoir sommeil, to be sleepy ; 


tune; 
Courir risque, fo run the risk; 
Demander justice, £o demand justice; 
Demander pardon, to beg pardon ; 
Donner avis, s 
Faire o frm; 
Entendre raillerie,* to bear Jokes; 
Faire attention, to pay attention ; 


* Entendre [а rallierie is also said, but it means fo understand joking. 


m 


Faire bonne chère, 10 live well ; 
Faire crédit, to give credit ; 
Faire envie, to excite envy. 

Faire honneur, fo honour ; 

Faire horreur, to inspire horror; 


Prendre congé, to take leave ; 
Prendre feu, to catch fire ; 

Prendre garde, to take саге; 
Prendre haleine, to take breath ; 
Prendre médecine, to take medicine; 


Faire peur, to frighten ; Prendre racine, to take root ; 
Faire mention, to mention ; Rendre compte, £o account ; 
Faire naufrage, £o suffer shipwreck ;| Rendre justice, to render justice 


Faire place, to make room ; 
Faire plaisir, to oblige ; 
Faire présent, to present; 
Faire réflexion, to reflect ; 
Faire tort, to injure ; 
Mettre fin, to put an end ; 
Mettre ordre, to arrange ; 
Perdre courage, to lose courage; 
Porter envie, to envy ; Pour récompense, &e,, аза reward ; 
Porier malheur, fo cause misfor-| Sans peine, without difficulty ; 

i Sans souci, wilkout sorrow or care. 


$ 83.—Tue ADJECTIVE, 


(1.) We have seen [§ 18, Rule (3.)] that an adjective relat- 
ing to two substantives of the same gender must agree with 
them in gender, and be put in the plural: 

(2.) And Rule (4.) that an adjective, relating to two or more 
nouns of different genders, must be put in the masculine plural. 

(3.) When, however, nouns, united or not by the conjunc- 
tion et, are somewhat synonymous; when the writer wishes 
actually to qualify only the last; or when the mind, more 
particularly occupied with the last noun, seems to forget the 
others; the adjective will assume the gender and number of 
the last noun only. 


Rendre service, £o oblige ; 
Rendre visite, ѓо visit ; 

Tenir compagnie, to accompany ; 
Tenir lieu, Zo take the place ; 
Tenir parole, to keep one's word ; 
"Trouver moyen, to find means; 
Avec ardeur, &., with ardour; 
Par dépit, &c., through spite ; 


Toute ra vien'aété qu'un travail, | Vis whole life has been nothing but 
qu'une occupation continuelle, continual labour and occupation. 
MASSILLON. 


Je ne connais point de roman, I knowmo romance, no Spanish 
point de comédie espagnole sans | comedy, without combats. 


combats. FLORIAN. . 
Le fer, le bandeau, la flamme est | The sword, the band, the flame is 
toute prête. RACINE. all ready. 


(4.) Sometimes the adjective preceded by two or more sub- 
stantives joined by the conjunction et, qualifies the last only. 
It must then, of course, agree with that noun only. 


Le bon goüt des Egyptiens leur The good taste of the Egyptians 
fit aimer la solidité et la régularité | made them like solidity and un- 
toute nue, Bossuer. | adorned а 


The smile is а mark of good-will, 


Le sourire est une marque de 
qr applause, and of inward satisfac- 
tion, 


bienveillance, d’applaudissement, 
et de satisfaction intérieure. 
BUFFON. 


$ 84.—RENARKS ON THE PECULIARITIES OF SEVERAL 
ADIECTIVES, 


(1.) The adjective feu (Zate, deceased) is invariable, when 
placed before the article or { еше determining a noun, but 
varies when placed after the determining word :— 

J'ai oui dire à feu ma sœur, que І have heard my, late sister say, 
sa fille et moi naquimes méme | that her daughter and 1 were born 
the same year. Y 3 

The duke.of . . . owes to the good- 
will of the late queen. towards him 


lance dont l'honorait la feue reine, е 
the good graces of the emperor. 


les bonnes graces de l'empereur, 

De BALVANDY. |. 

(2.) The adjectives nu, dure; and demi, half, are invariable 
when placed before the noun :— 

П était nu-tête; les pieds chaus- | Не was bare-headed; he wore on 

ads de petites sandales. VOLTAIRE, | his feet small sandals. 


Unedemi-heure aprésavoirquitté | — Half an hour after having left the 
le vaisseau, Je foulai le sol ameri- «мр, T aod the "American soil. 
© [| саш, CHATEAUBRIAND. 
(3.) The adjectives nu and demi, when coming after the noun, 
agree with it :— 
Accoutumez vos enfants ù demeu-. Accustom your children to remain 


rer été et hiver, jour et nuit toujours | summer and winter, day and night 
téte nue, J. J. ROUSSEAU, bare-headed. М 
Opimius paid for the head of Caius 


Opimius paya la téte de Caius 
Gracchus, livres et demie | Gracchus, seventeen pounds and а 
dor VERTOT, | half of gold, 
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(4.) The adjectives excepté, except; passé, 
including ; 99 5 ci-inelus, annezed, 
postage free; come under the two last rules: 


Vous trouverez ci-joint la copie 
de la lettre que M.. .m’a écrite. 
= J. J. ROUSSEAU. 

Le dessin de cet oiseau m'a été 


cription ci-Jointe, BUFFON. tion here annexed. 


yon trouverez ci-inclus, copie de You will find 
ma lettre. DoMERGUES. my letter, H 

Je vous recommande les cing |, Z recommend to you the five letters 

lettres ci-incluses, " inclosed, 
BERNARDIN DE ST, PIERRE. 

J'ai reçu ſrune- de· port une lettre | Ireceived, postage free, an anony- 
anonyme, J. J. ROUSSEAU, mous letter. 

Le Contrat social est imprimé, The Social Contract is printed, 
et vous en recevrez douze exem- | and you will receive twelve copies 
plaires, Hy- de- port. ‚free of postage, А 

THE SAME. 


(5.) Anadjective used adverbially, that is, modifying a verb, 
is of course invariable [$ 67, (3,)] :— 
En Laponie, une peau d'hermine | In Lapland the skin of the ermine 


conte quatre ou cing sous; la | costs four or five sous; the flesh Qf | 


chair de cet animal sent trés mau- | this animal smells bad, 
vais. REGNARD, 2 
De ma vie je wal entendudes voix | Never in my life have I heard 
de femme monter gi haut, women’s voices sound so loud. 
Мме. DE Séviené, 


$ 85.—Prace or THE QUALIFYING ADJECTIVE, 


(1.) No invariable rule can be given for the place of the 
adjective in French, although it follows the noun much more 
frequently than it precedes it, i 

(2.) The adjectives which are generally placed after the 
noun are: + 

1, All participles present and past used adjectively ; 


une personne reconnaissante, a grateful person ; 
une histoire amusante $ an amusing history ; 
un enfant chéri a beloved child; 

de In viande rótie roast meat, 


2. All adjectives expressing the form, the shape: 
une table ronde, 
une chambre carrie, 

(3.) Adjectives explaining the matter of which an object is 


composed :— 4 
acide sulfurique, - sulphuric acid ; 


corpa aérien, , aerial body. 
Q2 Those expressing colour, taste, or relating to hearing 
and touching :— 
vn habit noir, а black coat; 
du fruit amer, bitter fruit; * 
des sons harmonieux, 0 harmonious sounds: 
de la cire molle, soft war. 


(5.) Adjectives which may be used substantively :— 


un homme riche, a rich man; 
une femme ayeugle, а blind woman, 


(6.) Adjectives representing a nation* :— 


une grammaire francaise, a French grammar; 
une dictionnaire allemand, @ German dictionary, 


(.) Adjectives expressing the defects of the body and mind; 


un homme boiteux, @ lame man; 
‘un esprit aliéné, x an unsound mind, 


(8.) Almost all adjectives ending in al, able, ible, igue, and 
Wi 5 ч 


un homme libéral, a liberal man; 

une nation paisible, a peaceful nation ; 
un esprit fanatique, a fanatical spirit ; - 
un soldat fugitif, a fugitive soldier. 


x 


* The French often use the name of the country instead of the adjective 
of nation; particularly when speaking of the produce of the country :— 


De la laine d'Espagne, Spanish wool; 
Du fromage @dngleterre, English cheese. 


t; y-compris, 
nies Trane-de.port, 


Yo will find annexed the copy of 
the letter which M. . . has written to 


me. 
The drawing of that bird came to 
envoyé d'Angleterre, avec la des- me from England, with the descrip- 


inclosed, а copy of 


adjective always comes after 


noun:— 
Before the Noun 
Jamais nous ne gofitons de par- 


faite allégresse. CORNEILLE. 
We never enjoy perfect (unaNoyed) 
pleasure. 


Tl fallut réveiller d'un profond 
sommeil cet autre Alexandre, 
BossugT. 
It was necessary to rouse from а 
мй sleep that second Alexan- 
ler. 


Craignez, d'un vain plaisir les 
trompeuses amorces. BOILEAU, 

Fear the deceitful allurements of 
a vain pleasure. 


.) It must not be inferred from the rules above, that the 


the noun, The deviations are 


quite frequent; and no other reason than taste can be assigned 
for them. We give a few examples, in which the same adjec- 
tive is, by different authors, placed before and after the 


After the Noun. 
Qu'a-t-il dit, qu'a-t-il fait, 
Qui ne promette à Rome un em- 
pereur parfnit ? 

What has he said, what has he 
done, which does not promise to Rome 
a perfect emperor f 

Dans un sommeil profond ils ont 
passé leur vie, BOILEAU. 


They spent their life in a pro- 
Sound sleep. 


Le monde est une figure from- 
peuse qui parse Burron, 

The world is a deceitful picture, 
which passes before us. 


(10) We find, however, in our best writers, few examples 
of a long adjective placed before a short noun ; although they 
often place the adjective before the noun to give variety or 
force to the diction, they never, for instance, would say (in 
prose) d'imaginaires lois, for des lois imaginaires, imaginary 


laws, 


Gros, large; 
Jeune, young; 
Soli, pretty ; i 


(II.) The following adjectives when used in a literal sense, 


Mauvais, bad ; 
Méchant, toicked ; 
Meilleur, beiter ; 
Moindre, less; 


Those marked with an asterisk are included in the following 


table. 


$ 86,—Lıst or Apsecrives HAVING A DIFFERENT MEANING 
ACCORDING AS THEY PRECEDE OR FOLLOW THE NOUN. 


Un bon homme, a simple, artless 
таз; 

Un brave homme, a worthy man; 

Une certaine histoire, а certain 


story ; 

Un cher enfant, а dear child ; 

Une commune voix, a unanimous 
voice j 

Un cruel homme, a tiresome man ; 

La derniere année, the last year (of 
a series); 

Une fausse clef, a false key; an imi- 
tation key, 

Un furieux menteur, an excessive 


Un galant homme, a gentleman ; 
Un grand homme, a great man: 

Le grand air, the air of good society; 
Le haut ton, a haughty tone ; 
Unhonnéte homme, an honest man; 
Le jeune Pline, young Pliny; 

Un malhonnéte homme, a dishonest 
pec у 
Mauvais alt, awkard appearance; ' 
- = 

Un méchant livre, a poor book; 
Morte eat, lowest tides ; ^ 


Un nouveau livre, a new book (ano- 
ther book); , 
Un pauyrehistorien, a wretched his- 

torian; T 


Un plaisant homme, a ridiculous | 


mam; 
Un petit homme, a man of small 
size; 


Un homme bon, a good, benevolent 
man (un homme de bien); 

Un homme brave, a brave man ; 

Une histoire certaine, a reliable 


story 5 
Une robe chere, an expensive dress; 
Une voix commune, an ordinary 


voice; 
Un homme cruel, a cruel man ; 
L'année dernière, last year ; 


Une clef fuusse, a key belonging to 
another lock (the wrong key) ; 
Un lion furieux, a furious lion; 


Un homme galant, a man attentive 
to the ladies; 
‘Un homme grand, a tall man; 
L'air grand, a noble appearance ; 
Le ton haut, a loud tone; 
Un homme honnête, a polite man, 
Pline le jeune Pliny the younger; 
Un homme malhountte, an unpolite 


Lair mauvais, malicious appear- 
ance; 

Un livre méchant, а biting, caustic 
book; 


ЕУ, 

Eau morte, stagnant water ; 

Un livre nouveau, a book recently 
published ; 


Un historien pauvre, & historian 
without pecuniary means; 
Un homme plaisant, an agrevabla 


man; 
1 Un homme petit, & mean man; 
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er Qui hands ; | Mes mains propres. my clean hands; | runt, obsolescent multa verba ; ardor tuus deferbuit; ardor meus 
Mon rer; tns MSN eT Ta 8 ш a t alone non defervescet ; vulnus recruduit; vulnera mea non consanuerunt; 


Un soldat simple, a,foolish soldier; 


i ? ‚ @ private soldier ; 
Un simple soldat, @ FFF 


Un triste homme, a pitiful man; 
Un unique tableau, а single pic- 


ture; we; "o 
Un vilain homme, an ugly, unplea- | Un homme vilain, a sordid, miserly 
sant man; man; 
Une vraie histoire, a mere story ; Une histoire vraie, a true history, 


A KEY TO THE LATIN EXERCISES IN 
THE LATIN LESSONS. 
By Jory В. Bearn, D. D. 
(Continued. from page 87. Vol. III.) 
Тик Fox AND THE LION. 


Fables of Esop. i 
A fox who had never seen a lion, when by chance a lion methim, 
was so frightened that he almost died of terror, Having beheld 
the same lion a second time, he feared him indeed but by no means 
as before. When he met him the third time, he ventured even to go 
nearer and to address А 


Tun CRABS. 

A crab said to his sen; “My son do not advance with steps 
which are continually sidewise, but go straight forward.” To whom 
he answered “ Gladly, O my father, will L follow your words, if I 
first see you doing the same," This fable teaches, that youth. is 
instructed by nothing more than by examples. 


Tue Oxxx. 


Un tableau unique, à matchless pio. 


nescio an mei vulnera patris consanuerint. 
Page 200, col. I, vol. II.—LArix-Enstist. 


These words are inscribed on the king's tomb; he lived virtue cı 
ously, he bound bad men, he conquered his enemies; the enemies 
having been conquered and bound with chains, were led away into 
slavery; authority ought to be supported by just laws; the king, 
having concluded a peace, sustained the tott republic by his 
virtue; virtue is hard to find, and requires a.ruler and a guide; 
innumerable arts have been discovered by the teachings of nature; 
life, if replete on all sides with good things, is said to be happy; 
the men have enclosed the cities by walls; hidden enmities are 
more to be dreaded than open ones; who is so wretehed as not tc 
have perceived the goodness of Gad? the gods, clothed in human 
form, furnished abundance:of fables for the poets, but crammed the 
life of man with every kind of superstition; the hopes of the repub- 
lie have been exhausted by continual wars; the more abundantly 
any one has drunk in pleasures from every quarter, the more deeply 
and eagerly will he thirst for them; I hope that you will agree 
with me; Cicero traced out the tomb of Archimedes, which was 
hedged in on ail sides, and covered with briars and brambles ; there 
is a report that Remus, in mockery of his brother, leapt over the new 
walls of the city; Lycurgus enacted nothing by any law for others, 
of which he did not first give example in himself; Hip ias boasted 
that he had male the cloak with which he was clad with his own 
hand; we hope that peace will.in a short time repair all the losses 
of war; by one victory he repaired all the losses previously incurred ; 
when Cæsar learnt from the spies that the enemy was approaching, 
he ашеи led out the soldiers from the camp; the cloud ha 
ing been dispelled by the sun at the-fourth hour, opened the day; 
Plato was buried in the Academy at Athens, 


Page 200, col. 1, vol II- ENOTTSH-Larrx. 
Rex, quum moreretur dixit, probe vixi; imprébos vinxi; hostes 


Three oxen fed, with tho greatest harmony, in the same meadow, 
and so were secure from.every attack of wild beasts. But discord 
having arisen among them; they were severally attacked. and torn 
to pieces by wild beasts. "Phe fable teaches how much good there 
is in concord. 


Tun Ass. 


An ass, clad in а lion’s skin, frightened men and beasts, as if he 
were а lion. But by chance, when he was moving rather. too 
quickly, his ears piotruded; and having been recognised by these, 
he wasled away to a mill where he paid the penalty of his im- 
pudence. This fable refers. to those stupid persons, who are 
proud of undeseryed urs. 


THE WOMAN AND THE HEN. 


A certain woman had a hen which laid her a golden egg daily. 
From this she began ta suspect that the hen concealed within her- 
self a mass of gold, and killed her, But-she found nothing in her, 
save what is usually found in other hens. And so while she grasped 
at greater riches, she lost even the less. 


Page 199, col. 2, vol. IT.—LATIN-ENGLISH. 


Take for granted that every day has shone upon you as the last; 
the judges were so inflamed by she reply of Suerutes that they con- 
demned to death a most innocent mon; reason, when it is grown 
up and perfected, is rightly named [wisdom ; the question is, if a 


wise man has unknowingly recrividibase for guod coin, whether, 


ОЁ п out afresh. 
1. IL—Exerisu-Larim. 


premus; dies fratri meo illuxitne supremus? 
M éXarsit; judices exardescere non debent; 
inesque terribile bellum exarsit; nostris 
unt; illos adulterinos nummos pro bonis 


npe $ "une id rescivi, nec. eos. pro bonis 

n Aborigines br vi cosluemint; Eudymion in 

miscet; in pulvino obdormivi ; multa verba obsoleve- 
> 


| and efflare (to expire), 


| | acted by the poet; by the actor it is acted not written. 21. Scipio 


vici; miles victus in vineula conjectus est; in servitutem abducen- 
tur; lebefscram rempublicam fulcit; labefactam fuleiet domum; 
ars scribendi reperta ei ibrum aperuérunt; vita mea apud bonos. 
acta est; tos timeo inimicos ; p»ce compositá, domum revertar ; 
felicitas diffi. ilis est inventu; agricolae pratum dumetis sepserunt ; 
campus dume'is. v: pribusque refertus est; exploratores adventant ; 
Cæsar per exploratores comperit hostes adventare ; sol oriens diem 
aperit; munificentiam Dei senserunt ; pallium tuum tua manu con- 
fecisti? pallium qu» amictus sum mea nu confeci; curatio 
aegroti timores meos dispulit; captivus-entenis vinctus hue venit; 
parricii condemnatus est; impröbi ludibrio fortunae sunt; 
rectoris Anvlorum domus bonis affluenter referta. est; probus rex 
belii detrimenta sarciet;. regina poculum hausit; captivum vinxe- 
runt; urbem intrabunt;, inibuntne domum tuam? spero eos 
domum meam intraturos esse; compérérunt exploratores impröbos 
esse; senatus legem sanxit; legesa senatu sancitae sunt, 


t 
APPLICATIONS OF AGO. 


1. Не, s a shepherd, leads the she-goats through, unfrequented 
country places. 2. Let poems be delightful, and let them lead the 
wind of the hearer whither they please. 3. Many thousinds of 
armed men having been driven out of that district into which he 
had been sent. The hu-band thrusts forth the adulteress from his 
house, and with a scourge drives her all through the village. 4. 
Where аге yougoing? 5. If the army.should be williag to march 
more quickly. — 6. Wherever he went, he laid waste and 
plundered cities and fields. 7 That the eager dogs might hunt 
the stag. 8. The hurdles having been rapidly ght up to the 
town. At the same time the ships bore down on the opposing. 
fleet. 9. A person unacquainted with ships is afraid to steer а 
ship 10. May he not drive these chariots. 11. He levied a public - 
tax in Asia. 12. And he shall send forth from his mouth bloody. 
foam. 13. For we say both animam .agere (to drive out the soul). 
expire 14. Oaks strike their roots far down. 19. 
The huts openin.chinks, 16. The husbandman was driven heade 
long to glory. Vengeance drives him headlong. 17. Merciless 
fatespursu the Romans, 18, He pleaded this cause before the 
judges. 19. Augurs are said to take an augury. 20. He can com- 
pese something, but not perform it; as the poet writes a play, but 
does not act it; on the other hand, the actor personates the 
characters but does not write; and thus the play is written, not 


Africanus was wont to say that he was never doing more than when 
he was doing nothing; that he was never less-at leisure than when 
he was аг leisure, There is one time foraetiug, and another for. 
resting, 22. You have no effect, O Grief, ahhough you are trouble- 
some, I will never coniess that you are an evil“ They endeavour 
to extort from us by fear, but they effect nothing, Consider 
whether you prefer to state in conversation, or to carry on by Core 


* allies, the power of the laws, our credit, and the equity of the judges 
‘are at stake. "The gloi 


CORRESPONDENCE. 315 


we may eat; eat and drink moderately; some young men assembled 
yesterday to enjoy a.pienie; this herb is bitter to eat; grief 
lacerates, corrodes, and completely wears down the mind; corn- 
worms begin to eat up the corn; quicksilver corrodes and breaks 
through vessels; our forefathers could no! prevent age from corrod- 
ing monuments; what mass was ever so firm that the waves could 
not wear it away? woe to you who consume All your substance in 
luxury! the fables relate that Saturn was accustomed to devour his 
children; forage consumes the spaces of time, 


Page 243, ool, 2, vol. I.—Exazısu-Larıy. 
` Saturnus liberos ex se natos haud comedit; putasne Saturnum 


respondence what you wish, 24. My mind is considering something 
or other unusually great. 25. Say that I am thankful to the king. 
26. When my father was in ill health, he generally spent his time 
here in literary pursuits, Tam in my 84th year. 27. Who deter- 
mined to carry on w La Way far different from the rest of the 
Gauls. 28. Recolleet, I pray, what I said in tbe senate con- 
eperning you. When treating of our dignity. 29. To 
plead with the peo s at the people either order or 
forbid by their votes. rning which 1 in person carefnlly 
treated with you. 30. He accused them of theft. The point at 
issue now is not ‚у, but this, how, Ke. The wrongs of our 


ry of the Roman people and the safety of our 


allies are at issue, 81 | üments, it was allowed, were so | liberos ex se matos comedisse? undae saxa exedunt; vivis ut edas ; 
delivered by him, by his eyes, his voice, and his gestures, that the | esse debes ut vivas; modice. edunt; rus ibimus ut de symbolis 
tears of his antagonist coule restrain themselves. 32 With so |edamus; hie panis acerbus est esu; curculiones frumentum 


exedérunt; vetustas omnia consumit ;. aegritudo animum exedet, 
vitamque conficiet; modice ederunt et biberunt; sapiens modice 
edet. + y 


themselves, that the more 


much fickleness do t 
eagerly they drank in the 


gavagely they acte 

unwonted pleasures, 
М.В. The followin, of Martial’s epigram, 

and of course does a pm 1 vot the original. 

You are always pleading causes, always conducting business, O 
Attalus, б 

АШ her you have any thing to do or not, you, О Attalus, are still 
Goings j А f 

If business and causes fail, you drive your mules, O Attalus, 

O Attalus, that you may not want occupation, drive (off) your soul. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


| Gwen Ovwmazs, Llanbadarnfawr, a clever, correspondent 
Writes thus :—* I have studied the French Lessons from the 
“Working Man's Friend, the ‘Manual,’ and the ‘Edu- 
cator, and I send you a list of words all of which are either 
pronounced or spelt almost exactly the same in the Welsh 
language as in the French. This may be a little help to a 
Welsh person studying French." 

To our correspondent's list we have added the Welsh; for the 
sake of . readers, and the ancient source of most of 


Page 248, col. 1; vol. II.-LarIx-ENOLISR. 


Proceed, O boys, and, zealously apply yourselves to that pursuit 
in which vou are 'engüged;- chat you may be able to be both an 


honour to yourselves, a benefit to your friends, and an advantage the words. 

to the republic; no one is 80 fieree.that; he cannot, become French. English, "йн, 
gentle; тпеййа!е оп this daily, that you. may be able to. die J ^ 

with a composed mind; some persons think that God does not | Bras Arm Boa xi. G. 
exist, because he neither appears nor is perceived; just as if we | l'aureau. Bull Tavpoc. C. 
were able to see our own mind; when we behold the universe, can | Fenêtre Window Файт: G. 
we doubt that some ereator and governor presides over it ? nothing | Putain Harlot IO W. G. 
is so difficult, that it cannot be found out by inquiry; we must so Cheval Horse 

direet our thoughts, as it some one were able (and some one is able) Mer Sen Mare, Т, 

хо beholdd our inmost heart; we ought. to be fully persuaded, that Paque Taster Pasach. ZH. 
even though we may be aule to:conceal it om God and mankind, Coffre Chest Ka 97 75 . 
yet no unjust thing should be done by us; can y: u.doubt.that God Со Knit С p us 
governs the universe; we cannot; why cannot you walk with us ? | Couteau Hon e iter, . 
Alcibiades could. not endure chat Athens should be subject to the | Miel oney Мем. б. 
Lacedsemoniane ; Marcellus commanded first tue infantry, and | Livre Book . Liber. Z, 
then the cavalry, to burst forth upon the enemy with as much | Colombe Dove Columbus, L. 
impetuosity as they were able; Agesilaus did not cease to aid} Four Oven: Пр. G. 
his. iud E . a 17 led — 5 Cire Кпрос. С. 
army againstithe enemies by forced marches; it is chance, when | Moulin Mun. G. 
any thing heppena in such a manner that it might either nut have | Gabon Saino. L. 
happened -or happened differently; all parts of the world have iDouletr ЗА 
been во constitute, that. they could neither have been better Triste Tristis. L, 
(adapted) foruse, nor more beautiful in appearance; the mind is Bous Je 
seized with anger, before it has been able to provide sufficiently Toi T L 
against being seized; Cesar had scarcely been able to lead out | Loit ectum. L. 
the soldiers from he camp, when the enemy made an attack; | Dent Dens. Z. 
why should I enumerate the multitude of arts, without wbich all | Cor Keren. H. 
life.could have been nothing; him whom we can induce to lie, we | Mille Mille, L. 
shall easily prevail upon to swear falsely; if I cannot subdue my | Argent Argentum. L. 
grief, 1 will conceal it; it is easily understood that neither the form | T'as Dosh. H. 
and position of our. members, nor the force of our natural dis-] Ecrivain Seribo, E. 
position and intellect, could have been created by chance; in the | Poole xon: G. 
first place Lam sensible of this, that friendship cannot exist save dureh Topp, O: 
among e X d Secher Siccus, Z. 


Page 243, col, 2, vol. I.—Exoffen-Larıx. Clocher í 
Scelus Deum possumus non celare; non potestis dubitare quin 
universus mundus ab animo gubernetur ; potestue mundus ex nihilo 
esse? ex nililo nihil fieri potest; quid ex confusis molibus fieri po- 
test? potestne ordo ex casu fieri? bonos puniri non poterant pati; do- 
mum rever'am quam po'ero maxima celeritate; domum revertent’ 
à poterint celeritate; alte comprehensus sum quam 
С йот esse mundus non potest; possuutne illae 
chriores esse? librum tibi dabo, si 
dolorem non poterat, sed poterit occultare;. amici 
“вве non potest; si venire po'uissem, omnia tibi dixissem; nisi 
venire potuissent, nilil seivissemüs ; potesne ambulare? cras 
ambulare potero ; sine artibus, liominum vita esse non posset. 


we ever knew or heard of, to find out the analogies of the 
Welsh and the Hebrew languages; and he has shown traces of 
this in his excellent translation of Gesenius’s Hebrew Gram- 
mar, published by Messrs. Bagster and Sons, Puternoster-row, 
a work Which we can sately recommend from our knowledge 
of his learning, honesty, and piety, to all students who wish to 
that | acquire a knowledge of the oldest language in the world, 


"Page 248, col. 2, vol. 1.—LATIN-ENGLISH. 
it is necessary for us to eat, that we may live; not to live, 
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LESSONS IN MECHANICS.—No. XXV. 
MINING OPERATIONS (continued). 
THE excavations of a mine may be divided into shafts, galleries, 
and chambers, Sometimes the inconsiderable width both of shafts 
and galleries renders foreign support unnecessary, and they are 
allowed to staut by themselves; but in most instances they require 
to be propped or stayed, and the three modes by which this is 


WORKING A MINE. 


accomplished are respectively known as timbering, walling; and 
filling up. Timbering consists in the use of billets of wood; wall- 
ing in the use of bricks and stone; and filling up is merely the 
stuffing of the space with rubbish. 

The first, or timbering, is that which is most generally employed. 
There are various methods of timbering, each dependent on or 
arising out of the condition of the mine, With regard to galleries, 
for example, it is sometimes necessary only to support the roof; 
sometimes the roof and one of the walls. Sometimes it is necessary 
to form a complete frame, flooring beams, stauchions, ceiling 
beams, &e. Sometimes, when a gallery is to serve for several pur- 
poses, it is necessary to employ a double flooring—one over which 
the ores may be transported, and under which the water drained 
from the depths may be discharged. 


Fig. I. 


Shafts, stayed with timber, are usually made square or rect- 
angular. ‘Phe spans of the timber work are about eight inches in 
diameter, and placed at a distance of from a yard to a yard and a 
half. Only under very great pressure of earth and water are the 
spans placed ther. The framework is generally united by a 
half check, the longer of the two pieces extending beyond the 

le, and resting on the rock. К. 
in shafts which are used for the double purpose of extracting 
dhe ore, the descent of the miners and the discharge of the waters, 

Pen to these several purposes are separated by 


its 
is given i 
is well 


* 


Rubbish may also be used, and is used sometimes with advan- 
tage, in filling up galleries that have been worked, or that are to 


Fig. 2 


y 


CIRCULAR GALLERY. 


be worked. One of these galleries, filled up with rubbish for cen- 
turies, was re-opened in France, and the level was found in all 
respects perfect. 4 

In the ventilation of collieries, a horizontal funnel is sometimes 
placed at the top of the air pipes, considerably above the level of 
the pit's mouth. The funnel is made to revolve on a pivot, and to 
receive the wind from whatever quarter it may blow. 

Another method employed is that of placing coal fires at the 
bottom of the upcast pit, Furnaces are used in very deep and 
extensive collieries, The size of the furnace is p ionate to 
the magnitude of the yentilation, and the chimneys are either 
round or square. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


STUDENT. —In the material universe every change or modification 
of matter affects the whole mass. This is well known. The 
simplest illustration is casting a stone into a lake; every particle of 
the water is moved the increasing circle, which has for its 
centre the spot where the stone went down. So it is with every- 
thing else, A word pee is a material thing; it sets in motion 
the particles of air. The motion is carried on from one particle to 
another ; every icle is sot in motion. There is a material move- 
ment in the whole atmosphere with e spoken word, The 
language of Hitchcock, which you quote, is much to the purpose: 
“ Every impression which man makes by his words, or his move- 
ments, upon the air, the waters, or the solid earth, will produce a 
series of changes in each of those elements which will never end. 
The word which is now going out of my mouth causes puisations 
or waves in the air, and these, though invisible to human eyes, 
expand in e direction, until they es passed around the whole 
globe, and produced a change in the-whole atmosphere ; nor will 
a single circumgyration complete the effect, but the sentence 
which I now utter shall alter the whole atmosphere through all 
future time.” 

J. RUSSELL.—Thereis no EIER astothe simplieity of spelling 
by sound; but an adoption of the system nie, would entirely 
overturn all our preconceived notions of ЖААГЫ We must 
have new letters, and we must dispense with some old ones ; every 
letter must in every position retain one character, and possess one 
power: 1 1 be always g soft or g hard, g long or g short, and 
not allthese, according to the position in which it stands in con- 
nection with other letter. The m of shorthand writing which 
is now being given in our paper is, to our minds, the dest system 
published; but we have no desire to enforce it as the rule for ordi- 
nary writing and spelling. The subject, as you say, however, 
demands more serious attention than it receives. 

En AYANT.—We are much interested in the sketch of your life, 
to which, we doubt not, уоп will yet have to add many valuable 
chapters. You have every prospoct of success in the examination 
to which you refer. Our “Lessons on Geology” will materially 
help you Be ND гое = the T Progress of ogish Literature” 
in our “ Biblical Educator," may ће! i їс. 
КАЛУЧЫ N OTE Ra 

F. L. JAMES.—See E оча Russell. 

Е. D. Joxts.—Theoretically, phonetic spelling is unquestionably 
the best; practically, it is attended with many difficulties. In 
order to employ it, our alphabet must be re-constructed, and the 
! characters increased in number, and changed in form. 


Your 
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LESSONS ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION. —No. VI, 


(Continued from page 303.) 


Exercıss 14.—Leaping back- 
ан а the us as the 
point of support. e pupil 
3n this оне is опа man 

a a TE re oe he 

У ges, by a glance of the eye, 
> he es he has to leap, and 
he place where he has to land; 
жй Ber ‚en turns round, places his 
fee ether as before, near 
'the edge of the wall, and bends 
his legs as low as possible, lean- 
ing his body considerably for- 
wards; he next places his 
hands on the edge of the wall, 
with the thumb behind, and 
the four fingers in front, The 
words of command then are; 

1. One! 

2. Two! 

3. Three? 

At the word One, the pupil, 
without moving his hands, 
slightly raises himself on tiptoe. 
At the word Two, he repeats 
this movement. At the word 
Three, he does the same, then 
slips from the wall, throws his 
legs behind, stinightens his 
legs and body, detaches his 
hands from their point of sup- 
port, performs the leap, reaches 
the ground with his arms above 
his head, and drops upon his 
feet, bending his legs and re- 

= covering his position, as in 
former exercises. Fig. 26. 
Exxhcrm 15.—This leap may also be performed horizontally 
to some extent, by swinging the body backwards at the 
momentof throwing the feet off the wall, and pushing the 
legs as much as possible in the same direction, Fig. 27. 


Fig. 27. 


‘Leaping with the pole is our next exercise. In this exercise 
the pole usually employed is made of ash very sound, but 
thin. It is slightly coniform, and its length is usted to the 
height ofthe end and to the space to be cleared in the leap. 
This exercise is twofold; horizontal and vertical. 

Exxnorsn 16.— This exercise is RR individually, and 
without the word of command. e pupil takes hold of the 
pole ata place above his head, with his right hand, thumb 
upwards, and with his left hand at a place nearly the height of 


VOL. III, 


* k 

f his haunch, thumb downwatds, separating his і 
tance of about twenty-four inches, he poll 25 1 
about ine Bae from the ditch or space he is to clear, he 
takes a run, holding the lower extremity of the pole before 
him; when he reaches the starting point, he plants his pole 


. Fig. 28, 


PAN 
ОД 


some distance forwards, and by a sudden and violent i 

of his legs, springs from the ground, with his hands Erud 
on the pole, turns round from right to left, clears the space 
with his body nearly in the horizontal position, and alights 


Fig. 29. 


uponthe ground in a manner similar to that of former exer- 
cises, The greater the distance is that is to be leaped, the 
ter must be the distance between the bottom of the pole 
and the position of thepupil’s hands, This exercise must of 
course be commenced with distances short at first, and their 
length must be gradually increased, When the pupil has 
become perfect in this exercise, with the right hand upper- 
most on the pole, he may then learn to practise it with the 
left hand uppermost; in this case, the body in leaping will 


74.—N.8. 
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be turned round in the opposite direction to that above 
described. Fig. Ä8. 

Exercise 17.—Leaping upwards with the pole. The 
principles employed in this exercise are the same as in the 
puc „ wii is difference, that the force of impulsion from 
the lower extremities is in a direction nearly vertical, and that 
it describes a parabolic line, owing to the nature of gravity. 
During the rmance of the exercise, the body must be 
planed, as to its length, nearly perpendicular to the pole. The 

ce of impulsion given by the arms and the legs must also be 
proportional to the height which is to be leaped. Fig. 29. 
III.—CLIMBING AND DESCENDING BY MEANS OF 

ROPES, CORDS, &c. 

ExzRorsE 1.—Ascending or descending a knotted rope, 
This exercise is performed individually, and without the word 
‘of command. In ascending, the pupil takes hold of the rope 
as high as possible, with his ds one above another, and close 
885 e then draws up his body by the muscular power 
of his arms, his legs hanging straight, and his heels close 
together; on meet with one of the knots as he draws up his 
feet, he makes it int of support, and takes a higher hold of 
the rope with ene hand after another, bringing them close 
together, as before. This alternate action of the feet and 
hands enables Him to ascend the rope till he reaches the top, 
During the dre: of this exercise, the pupil must avoid 
all jerks and sudden shocks, The knotted rope is descended 
by the pupils by just reversing the preceding operations. 
Fig. 30 Я ч 

Exercıse 2.—Ascending and descending a smooth rope. 
{his exercise is also ormed individually, and without the 
word:ofreommand. Here the pupil takes hold of the rope as 
above described ; he then twists the rope round his right leg 
from right to left, so that it passes along the calf and the 
ankle; he now holds it firmly by placing the sole of the left 
foot on the right ankle, so.as to make it a point of support for 
enabling him to take a higher hold of the rope; this done, he 
raises his body by the power of his arms, the rope slides 
between his legs, and is again firmly held by the feet as before. 
"These alternate movements of the feet and hands enable the 
pupil to reach the top of the rope, as in the last exercise. The 
pupil descends the rope by allowing it to slide between. his 
eet, and by moving his hands alternately the one below the 
other. Fig. 31. 

During this exercise, the nearer that the pupil can keep his 
legs at a right angle with his trunk the better; as thus the 
friction of the rope round the leg is increased, and the hold on 
the rope, as a point of support, more firm; but the velocity of 
„ascent and descent, particularly the latter, will be considerably 
diminished. The nearer the trank and the legs are to a straight 
line, the more difficult will it be to obtain a point of support, 
and the greater will be the velocity of descent. 


Another exercise is ascending the smooth rope by the 
muscular power of the arms only; a more difficult one, and 
only adapted for those who possess this power in a great 
degree, The pupil in this exercise passes the rope between 
his legs slightly twisted, with his toes pointed downwards. 

Exrnciss 3.—Climbing the pole. This exercise is performed 
individually, and without the word of command. ‘The pupil 
takes hold of the pole as high as possible with his hands, 
raises his body by the power of his arms, bending both it and 
his legs; he then puts his right leg before the pole, turning his 
ankle round its he next places the calf of the left leg behind 
the pole, with the heel resting on it, and thus forms a point of 
support with. his legs. He now raises his arms in order to 
-takea hi hold of the pole. By this К р motion he 
accomplishes his ascent, Same exercise may be performed 
"by changing the legs and feet in the operation. Fig. 32. 
S SPHERISTIOS. a 
i Throwing a projectile or ball whith can be 

The ball being placed on the ground at a 
the feet, the words of command ате: 


the right hand (or left)! 


4, Two! 

Ў. 4 

At the first words of command, the pupil stoops, takes the 
ball in his right hand, and resumes his ition, Atthe 
second, he throws the right foot about twenty inches behind the 
left, and the right hand about eight inches behind the ear; the 
left arm being allowed to fall naturally with the hand near the 
left thigh, At the third, the pupil takes aim, throwing the 
right arm quickly forward, اا‎ then resumes the position of 
the second. At the fourth he repeats this movement. At the 
Jifth and last, he forms the same movement, but with all 
his force throws the ball forward, stretching his right leg and 
pressing: the ground with his toes; he jhen resumes his first 
position. Throwing with the left hand is performed in а 
similar manner, Fig. 38. , 


SWIMMING. 


Swimming is the locomotion of the human body in water; 
it is the faculty which man acquires of making progressive 
motion in a fluid, An important principle, which is not well 
understood by those who have written on this art, is that of 
knowing whether the density of the human body is greater 
than, equal to, or less than tho density of the bulk of water 
which it displaces on immersion in water, It is evident that 
if the density of the human body is greater than that of the 
fluid, the body will sink in it, and will descend to the bottom 
of the vessel which contains it with a force proportional to 
the difference between the densities of the body and the fluid; 
if these densities be equal, the body will float in the fluid, but 
not above it; and if the density of the body be less than that 
of the fluid, the pressure of the fluid which surrounds the body 
will push it upwards with a force proportionalto the difference 
between the densities of the body and the fluid which it 
displaces. In the latter case, the body, by an ascending move- 
ment, will rise above the fluid until the bulk of.the part 
immersed represents a weight of the fluid equal to the weight 
of the body. : 

From a consideration of these remarks, it is obvious that a 
man, whose weightof body is always the same, and who 
poss the power of increasing or 3 eng. his bulk, 
could keep himself above, in the middle, or at the bottom of a 
vessel of water, according as he increased, preserved, or 
diminished his natural size, that is, according as the quantity 
of water he displaced weighed less than, equal to, or greater 
than his body, Fishes possess this power; they keep them- 
selves easily їп алу position, and at all depths in their native 
element, Nature has provided them with a reservoir of air 
surrounded by a membrane which has the power of contracting 
and expanding, and consequently of increasing or diminishing 
their bulk. When a fish rises in water, it distends the 
muscles which compress this bladder, commonly called the 
swim, it then increases its bulk without increasing its density, 
and reaches the surface; when it goes tothe bottom, it pro- 
duces a contrary effect on the same organ. 

Man, according to his physical eonstitution, will float on the 
surface, sink to the bottom, or occupy all intermediate 
positions. Thus, a man of an athletic constitution? with pro- 
iuberant and well-developed muscles, has a great. density 
under a small bulk; he will sink to the bottom of the water. 
A man of a fat constitution, whose obesity is developed, with 
flabby, soft, and spongy flesh, has great bulk with small 
density; he will float on the surface of the water. Inter- 


mediate constitutions will sink more or less according as their 
constitution lies between these two. 

Among all nations, bathing and swimming have been 
xesorted to as a means of preserving health and strengthening 
the constitution. Hence the Greek fable of Achilles, the son 
ГОГ Thetis, having been dipt into the sea, to. render him as 
unwearied in the chase as he was invulnerable in war. 
| By bathing every day in the year in the icy water of the lakes 
‚and rivers which surround his hut, the „Iroquois 
acquires that vigour of constitution which renders him proof 
against fatigue and disease. Bathing is also used for the 
Purpose of imparting to children a strong and vigorous.con- 
stitution, and removing from them the weaknesses which 
commonly accompany slender, feeble, and debilitated constitu- 
tions. 3 
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The most eminent writers who 
' “have treated of the physical edu- 


Уола "bathing in cc 
^ o during infancy аз à means of 
` securing good health in after 
exercise of swimming took p 
every day of the year, Iter 
not excepted; they judged this 
practice so necessary, says Locke, 
that put it on a level with 
literary knowledge: for, in order 
to denote a badly-educated man, 
a good-for-nothing (Seottich, а 
neor-do,weel), they commonly 
Sad, лес litteras didicit, nec паѓате; 
‚ he has neither learned 0 read, nor 
to swim. , 
After the example of those 
"Romans who, having escaped 
from battle, covered with sweat 
and dust, went and threw them- | 
‘selves into the Tiber in order to 
renew their strength; so should 
‘the pupils be accustomed to 
ers VE 
cequipped; „to undress, ати 
"Ax pisi ‘one hand, holding 
their clothes in the other above 
the water. It was thus that Cesar 


were shipwrecked) holding above 
the waves, the one his Commen- 
tries, and the other his Lusiad, 
Before going into the water to 
perform the exercises of bathing 
or swimming, certain “hygienic 
principles must ‘be taken into 
consideration, our physical con- 
stitution in these days having 
become degenerated by our effe- 
‘minate manners, the consequence 
of our ‘so-called civilisation, We 


i { in d ^n 
tion, and contracts the noxious qualities of x marsh; and although 
no faith is to be put in the specially injurious nature of the 
Dog-star, and its accompanying sultry weather, yet it is 
prudent to abstain from the exercise of swimming when the | 
zun, with allis force; darts his rays almost vertically on the 


and Camoens did, when they | 


ground, Otherwise, there might arise from its undue use, 
erysipelas, inflammation of the neck, with swellings and 
tumours of various kinds, as consequences which might have 


Eis. 32, 


been avoided. ‘The middle of the day is not the most 
favourable time for this exercise; it should. be ‚performed in 


Fig. 33. 


the morning before breakfast ; and better still, in the evening 
before supper. The water should not be entered when the 
ern in a state of perspiration, but only when it is per- 
fectly cool, As soon as possible, also, the whole body should 
be immersed from head to foot. The exercises will be described 
in our next lesson, 


LESSONS IN GREEK.—No V. 
By Jony R. Bnanp, D.D. 


арайы 


jf VOCABULARY. 


7 Fron, ne, %2 robe. 
Boovrny ne, 1, t ler. T xu, ney ij; fortune, fate. 
Атциа, асу ù, dishononr, Eo@An, good, honest. 
BaciXaa, ac, | е ` Кай, beautiful. 

Baoı\sia, ag, з}, ak Аартра, shining, splendid. 
Baby, qe, I, jary. ®кома, crooked, wrong. 
Norra: »,2t0ngue,speech. 'Eudvvw, make it, make 
Alara, qo, , manner of life, right. 

Eng.. diet.) Karéyw, I hold back. 


Ao£a, ng, з}, glory. Terre, I fall. 

Rwvopta, «Оган to jaw. Феро (Dat. fero), I bear. 

MeraßoAn, ng, з}, change. Райс, easily. 
EXERCISES.—GRERK-ENCLISH, 


Tg karig arua emerat; pad ферє TID tvi s Boon sk 


i 
Лартрас ar ,n vera; 1) apern 00у добар ха, 
(Evropa „бруси Quac. скоћмас ; фикр Query ruerti xat. HMI 
GR a Saray aye; катеуе т> yMorrrav у M ru 


I 


bad uo remrover ; pepe rag тиха; зү aperi ovk eres raiç TUYa.C; 
arexeode тшу, xc epi sin Ga,] m Baci- 
Nelas єй I ron «ст kal) кайас O Kops. 


em we a beautiful robe; do not yield 10 fortune; they 
yield to fortune readily ; do yeirestrain (hold back) the tongue, 
a „in English, уон tongue) ; wrong judgments are made 
(dig 

Having in the previous lesson treated of feminine nouns of 
the first declension, I ngw pass on to 5 


a 


|moMarıc praBokac exer s emp cents, deperes al NaN pat Ka. 
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MASCULINE Nouns or THE FIRST DECLENSION. 
y EXAMPLES. 
A Citizen. Mercury. 4 Youth. 
S.N. ELO ‘Epune (ас) vearıäg 
G. roMrov "Epuou veavıou 
D. mou E ved 
A тоћту» EG vtüviav 
V. ro dra EO ved vi 
A rodrat "Epuat vearıaı 
б. ro Nr `Ериф> veiviwy 
D. roNtrag Eppatc veüviaic. 
4. moXirüc "Epuüc ved vid 
V. то\їтас "Epuát vtüviat 
D. NAV.  тоМтй КУЛА vearıa 
G. D. тотай ED veüviaiy 
:.N.B.—In 


ronouncing Greek, as in Latin, the rule is to 
accent уы always оп the first syllable, and words of 
more than two syllables on the last but one, if itis long; but 
if short, on the last but two, 

The vocative of such nouns as have zc in the nominative sin- 
gular ends in a in the following cases; namely, I. in all nouns in 
Tng,88 roforns,anarcher, vocative тоёота : rpopnrng, a foreteller, 
a prophet, vocative mpopnra: 2. in all substantives in ус com- 
pounded of a substantive and a verb, as yewuerpnc, а land- 
measurer, a geometrician, vocative yewperpa; puporwAnc, aper- 
fumer, uuporwAa ; 3. in names of nations in тс, as Ilepong, a 
Persian, Перса. 

Several nouns in äg have the genitive that is customary in 
the Doric dialect,* ending in à, e. g., marpa\oräc, à the slayer of 
a father ; pnrparoac, à, the slayer of a mother; opvıdoßnpag, &, 
(also ov), a birdcatcher ; also several proper names, as ZvAAac, à, 
Sylla; finally, contracted nouns in ac, as Boppac (from Bopeac) 
genitive Boppa, the north wind. 

According to these models decline adjectives of one termi- 
nation, in ng and ас; e.g. edeAovrnc тоћтус, a willing citizen ; 
иоу‹ас veavtac, а lonely youth, e. g., 

A masculine noun and adjective of the First Declension are 
inflected thus :— 

«deAovrng dporng, a willing ploughman, 


S. N. +0:№оутт; aporne, a willing ploughman. 
G. «deAovrov aporov; of a willing ploughman, 
D. sÜcovry apory, to or by a willing ploughman. 
A, «9&Aovrnv aporny, а willing ploughman, 
V. «deAovra apora, О willing plou; an. 
DON de\ovraı aporaı, willing ploughmen. 
G. :0:№оутоу aporwy, of willing ploughmen, 
D. ehe do rag aporatg, to or by willing ploughmen. 
4. sÜsXovrac aporac, willing ploughmen. 
F. «de\ovraı aporat, O willing ploughmen. 
D. N. A. F. ce spora, two willing ploughmen. 
G.D. — sÜeNovraw aporaw, of two willing ploughmen. 


VOCABULARY. 


Ado, ov, д, а chatterer. 

"Akpoärng, ov, б, a hearer. 

Osärng, ov, 0, a spectator (Eng. 
theatre.) 

Assmorng, оу, ò, a master (Eng, 
despot.) 

Naurng, ov, ö, a sailor. 

"Тоуфутдс, ov, д, a vo'uptuary. 

Zmaprıärng, ov, б, a Spartan, 

Zußapirng, ov, ö, a Sybarite. 

Викотша, ag, ў, decorum, po- 
liteness, 

Hovyia, ас, 7, tranquillity ; 
тууга» ei, to be quiet, 

ӨаХатта, nc, 1], the sea. 


odia, ac, ў), wisdom, 

TeX, ney з}, art. 

Arovo (with Gen. or Acc.), I 
hear. 

Baro, I injure. 

Mavdavw, I learn. 

MeX&ı (with Gen. of the thing, 
and Dat. of the person), it 
concerns; дєй. Ihave 
to do ui^ qe 


Прези, it becomes, it is proper. 
Tipoonxet, it is suitable. 
Opeyouai 

ярі 

" 


The ES dialect wi 


е Dori 


recognised ў 
Xenophon 


N 
a form 


s of the Greek tongue em- 
As Greece was divided into several 


e several dialects, such as the Doric, 
These dialects must be distinguished 
з, for they were in their own locality 
е Attic, however, is thé generally 
9 Greek tongue; and the writings of 
accounted гле model for prose in Greek, 


ав Cicero's Writings nre held to be the model for Latin prose. 


* 


EXEROISES,—GREEK-ENULISH. 


Mavdave, o veavıa, тту copra ; тоМмтр прете. eveooptid r- 
veaviow adoXeoytav Peyouey ; p, ш лтоћта, тти adj ryv 
opyihohnpa rexvm SaupaZomer ; arpoaraıg kat Pearatg ponet 


тоАХакис Barre; орғугабк, w woAtrau, тс ape rn ; Zvßapırar 
rpupnrat noav; vavratc pede тус Oadarrne (sailors are con- 
cerned with the sea) ; óevye, o Перса, Zrraprıara radny do 
exovow; gevyw vtaviay трифпту у тшу aücAtcyov amexov; 
akove, ш deorora, Ж 

ENGLISH-GREEK. 

5 Flee, O Persians; wisdom becomes citizens ; it concerns a 
citizen to be quiet; O youths, learn wisdom ; they learn wis- 
dom; you learn wisdom ; I learn wisdom; wisdom is learned ; 
decorum becomes a youth ; O north wind, injure not the 
sailor i О sailor, avoid (gevyw) the north wind; the north 
wind is avoided; O Spartan, strive after glory; chatterers, be 
quiet; abstain from a chatterer, 

VOCABULARY. 
Epaorng, ov, d, a lover, a friend. Navayıa, ac, ў, shipwreck 
KAsrrng, ov, б, a thief. (literally ship-break) 

Kpırng, ov, б, a judge. Oavpaorn, admirable. 

Owerne, ov, 0, а servant, Tpedw, І nourish, bring up 


Zrparıwrng, ov, д, 2 soldier. | Mayonat, I fight. 
Texvirng, ov, б, an artist, Вийон, (with Gen.) Т care 
or. 


Wevorne, оу, ò, a liar, 
Дікаіосбэт ng, „j, justice. m (with Gen.) it is the duty 


Ехквс1зЕВв.—(#вккк-Ехотлвн. 
“Н Zraprıarwv aper Oavpaary qv; Beuys, w veavia ; óevyert, 
w єравтаь; Ot KNETTaL HEVYOVTAL ; trag прете дкаотуузу $ SoTL 
тоу orparıwrav Ttpt тоу ro\trwv paxeodaı; evys ıevorac; 
sore Ösomorou erf. тшу oıkerwv; um тістене every; 
түтү rpeptt 3) TtXvp; er WevoTwY yıyvovraı Z⅛ errut; 
Zraprıaraı onc xat тїс epaoraı пса» e Poppa zoXXakic 
yıyvera vavayıa ; Oavpafonev ryv "Epnov r X YH А 
ENGLISH-GREEK, 
The lovers of glory flee not; liars are not lovers of virtue ; 
the virtue of the Spartan was admirable; O Spartans, believe 
not liars; the art of (Mercury) Hermes was admirable; we 
admire the virtue of the Spartans; O Spartan, avoid a liar; 
it is the duty of a master to care for his servant; it is the duty 
of servants to care for masters; the arts nourish the artists’; it 
becomes the soldiers to fight for the citizens; be quiet, О 
northwind ; I admire Mercury. 


ә 


LESSONS IN GERMAN PRONUNCIATION.—No. X. 


Die Rofe unb bie Lilie » 


Deero'-zai Sint dee lee'-lee-ai. 


Malvina ſtand mit ihrem Vater vor einer Lilie, 
Mäl-vee’-nä stint mit ee’-rem fäh’-ter fore i“ ner lee’-lee-ai, 
die unter einem Roſenſtrauch blühete. Blendend 
dee öön’-ter i nem ro“ zen-strouch blü’-hai-tai, Blen’-dent 
weiß wie ein Lichtſtrahl erhob die ſchöne Blume 
vice, vee ine icht strähl, err-hope’ dee shö’-nai bloo“ mai 
ihren offnen duftenden Kelch. Ueber ihr hing eine 
es ren of nen dööP-ten-den kelch. über eer hink i^nai 
voll aufgeblühte kräftige Roſe, und warf einen tithe 
foll ouf’-gai’-blü-tai kref-tig-ai ro'-zai, Unt várf i/-nen röt- 
lichen Schimmer auf die zarten Silberblätter der 
Uch chen shim'-mer ouf dee tsáhr-ten zil”-ber-blet’-ter dair 


Lilie, und ſo floß auch beider Blumenduft in ein⸗ 
lee, Je, ai, Sint zo floss ond bi-der bloo’-men-dööft in ine- 
ander. 
An' der. 


ovxian ayet; $evyere, o vuvrat, Boppav;; Воррас vavrac ı 
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O, welch ein ſchöner Bund! rief Malvina, und 

Oh, уе) ine shó-ner böönt! reef Mäl-vee-nä, dint 
neigte lächelnd ihr Haupt zu den Blumen hinab. 
ni’ch’-tai lech chelnt eer houpt tsoo dain: bloc“ men hin-Ap’. 

Es iſt der Bund der Unſchuld und Liebe! erwie⸗ 

Ess ist dair böönt dair Un'-shüUlt Sönt lee'-bai! err-vee’- 
derte der Vater. So ſtanden ſie ſchweigend vor den 
der-tai dair fh/-ter. Zo stän’-den zee shwi’-ghent fore dain 
Blumen. y 
'bloo’-men. 

Indeß trat Oskar in den Garten, Malvina's 

In-dess’ träht Oss’-kär in dait gärten, Mäl-vee’-nähss 
ſtiller Geliebter. Da [s ein йт Hauch über 
stil-ler gai-leep’-ter. Däh floss ine rU'tli$-jer houg ü-ber 


Malvinas Wangen, wie der Roſe Glanz über die 
Mäl-vee’-nähss väng en, vee dair ro’-zai glänts über dee 
Lilie. 

lee. lee. ai. 


Da ſah der Vater {е an und ſprach: Nicht wahr, 
Dih u dair rico Mod in Bont tar e ean 5 


Malvina, die Blumen haben eine Sprache und 
Mül-vee-nà, dee bloo^men häh’-ben i-nai språh-hal Gent 
ein Antlitz. 
ine ànt/Jite Р 1 i 

Für die Unſchuld und Liebe! ſehte Oskar hinzu. 
` Für dee Bön’-shöölt dnt leebai! sets-tui Oss’-kär hin-tsoo', 


VOCABULARY, 

Lilie, f- lily Bund, m, union, alliance | 
Strauch, m. bush neigen, to incline 
blenden, to blind, dazzle hinab, down 
Strahl, m. beam Unſchuld, f. innocenco 
duften, to spread odour Schuld, f: guilt, debt, fault 
Kelch, m. cup, calix schuldig, guilty, indebted 
aufblühen, to blow, to open indeß, in the meantime 
kraftig, strong Geliebte, m. & f. beloved, love 
Kraft, f. strength Hauch, m. breath. 
Schimmer, m. glimmer, fait Glanz, m. resplendence, splen- 

light dour 
Silber, u. silver Sprache, / language 
Duft, m. odour hinzuſetzen, to add 
welch, —er, -es, which, what fegen, to put 


LESSONS IN GERMA N.—No. LXIII. 
(2) Sein, to be. 


INDICATIVE. BUBJUNCTIVE. CONDITIONAL. s IMPERATIVE. | INFINITIVE. | PARTICIPLE. 
Present Tense. Present Tense. Present Tense.| Present Tense.| Present. 
81 (ſich bin, Iam. ich fel, I may be. 2. ji du, be ſein, to be. ſeiend, being. 
A2 f du biſt, thou art. vu ſeieſt, thou mayst be. ой. 2 
G2 ec ift he is. er fei, he may be. 3. ſei er, let 
21 (wir ſind, we are. wir feien, we may be. him be. 
52 f ihr feib, you are, ihr feiet, you may be. 1. feien wir, let 
23 C fie find, they are. fie feien, they may be. us Бе, 
Imperfeet Tense. Imperfect Tense. a [к ihr be 
1 0th war, I was. ich wäre, I might be. 3. ſeien fie, let 
2) [bu war(e)ft, thou wast. du wäreſt, thou mightst be. them be. 
23 (ſer war, he was. er wäre, he might be. 
41 (wir waren, we were. wir wären, we might be. 4 
1 22 ihr warle)t, you were. ihr wire, — you might be. | 
23 (ſſie warle)n, they were. fie wären, еу might be. 
д Poyfect Tense. Perfect Tense. Perfect Tense.) Perfect. 
AA: ie. Rave 1 n in, ko] geweſen been 
1 lich bin geweſen, I have been, | ich fet geweſen, I may have geweſen je 
82 s. 1 PSI du feieft gewesen, been din, haye been. Р 
EH er iſt geweſen, er fet geweſen, 1 
gl wir find geweſen, wir {беп geweſen, 
B2 ihr ſeid geweſen, ihr ſeiet geweſen, 
5.3 (| fle find geweſen, fie (rien geweſen, 
Pluperfect Tense. Pluperfect Tense. 
1 (in ar gevefen, I had been, ich wärs geweſen, Imight have 
29) | du warſt geweſen, Ce. du wäreft geweſen, been, Kc, 
ag (er war geweſen, er wäre geweſen, ^ f- 
m wir waren geweſen, wir wären geweſen, б 
8 2) ihr waret geweſen. ihr wåret geweſen, 
bi 3 (| fie waren geweſen. fie wären geweſen, i 
First Future Tense. First Future Tense. First Future. First Fülure, 
1 ¢ id werte fein I shall be Ge. ich werde fein, (if) I shall be, ich würde = К fein werden, to be 
52 J du wirft fein, du werdeſt ſein, Ke. du wüͤrdeſt — about to be. 
23 C {ev wird fein, + er werde fein, er würde s3 H B 
2 1 ( ie werben fein, wir werden fein, mie würden (2 8 3 ' 
59 2 ihr werdet fein, ihr werdet fein, ihr würdet | 
3 ( | fie werden fein, ſie werden fein, б jie würten) = v 
Second Future Tense. Second Future Tense. Second Future. 
i ^b I shall have ich werde „ Gif) 1 Shouldſich würde ie 
3 i wit been, ke, |tu werdet | E have been, umet |. £ 9 
3 (der wird — *| et werde e &с. er würde چ‎ 
] (wir werben E3 wir werden S wir würden =з 5 j 
2) life werdet E ihr werdet | E ihr würdet EGS ji 
3 fie werden J ^ fie werden * [fie würden n 
° 


ai werte, © 
22 [tu wirft, 
G3 | er wirt, 
g wir werden, 1 werden wir, 
32 ihr memet, letus become 
8 8 L| fie werden, 2. werdet ihr, 
e ye. L ( i 
lf 5 8. ч} fic, let |. 
5 Pip them become 
224 [шшш А 
23 | [er wurde, 
gl f wie murten;. 
321 [ife mutet; 
* 8 | | fie wurden, A 
Perfect Tense. Perfect, 
geworben fein, to] geworden, be- 
gh R E havebecome. PA 
©з | fe if 
2 1 nc 91 
32 [tfr fe you have 
Èg { fie find, they have fie feien 
Pluperfect Tense, | Pluperfect Tense. + 
<1 ¢ | teh war I bad ich ware I might have 
£2 [ti warſt thowhadst | c tu wäreſt > become, &c. \ E 
53 ſer war he had S er ware € 
„ ( uie waren we had 3 wir waren E 
22) ifr waret | S vou had 2 [ifr waret ЕЈ 
8 |fe waren] they had ſie waren 728 
First Future Tense. First Future Tense. First Future. First Future. 
1( | ich werde I shall ich werde Gf) I challſic würde з Werben werben, 
So " wirſt | thou wilt | gj du werteft | . become, &c. bu йт | 8 E to be about, 
83 0 ſer wir) Ehewill | Ser ware 8 er würde 2 5 to become, 
21 f wir werden Е we shall $ wir werben | 2 ir würten 58 А 
524 Jihe wertet | A. you will the wertet ihr würtet GE , 
&3 | [fie werden they will fie werden ile würben rt EE ii 
Second Future Tense: Second Future Tense, Second. Future. NER TOR 
1 (ſich werde I shall Lich werde ; Gf) I shalli würte ] „2. 
82 И wirſt = thou wilt E pw werbeft Ё have become bu würdeſt | ES $ 
53 (ler wirt, 5 he will 8 er werde E &c. lev wuͤrde Eua Р 
21 (wir werten f Ê we shall wir werden € wir würden € E E 
32 | [ifr werdet | vou will E ihr werdet | E ibr würdet E E 
£3 [fie werden J P they will J Ail fle werten J 9 fie würden J OL = 
Or wart, Sect. 35. à 
پت‎ 
FABLES. BONAPARTE ET LA SENTINELLE,* , 


' Aprés avoir gagné la bataille d'Arcole, qui avait duré f 136, (6. 

i „LE BON MINISTRE. trois jours, Bonaparte, toujours infatigable, parcourait n afa 

Le puissant Aaron-Rashid commençait à soupçonner que son vi- Sous un vêtement fort simple, qui ne décelait point en Ini le 'énéral 
sir Giafar, ne méritait pas la confiance qu'il lui avait donnée 134, | en chef, à l'effet d'examiner par lui-même si les fatigues de trois 
(4.)] les femmes d’Aaron, les habitants de Bagdad, les courtisans, rues aussi pénibles que cette bataille, n'avaient rien füit perdre 
les derviches, censuraient le visir avec amertume, Le ealife aimait | à ses soldats de leur discipline et de leur surveillance habituelles 
Giafar ; il ne voulut point le condamner sur les clameurs de la ville 18, (3.) J. Le général trouve [$ 118, (5.)] une sentinelle endormie, 
et de la cour (slaty, II visita son empire; il vit partout la terre | lui enléve doucement son fusil sans l'éveiller, et fait faction à sa 
-bien eultivée, la campagne riante, les hàmeaux opulents, les arts place. Quelques [S. 87.] moments. aprés, le soldat se réveille ; ве 
utiles en honneur, et la jeunesse dans la joie. II visita ses places voyant ainsi désarmé et reconnaissant son général, il s’ecrie: Je 
de guerre et ses ports de mer; il vit de nombreux vaisseaux qui | suis perdu. !—Rassure toi, lui dit Bonaparte avec douceur, aprés 
лпепасаіепё [ў 119.] les côtes de l'Afrique et de l'Asie; il vit (voir, | tant de fatigues, il peut étre permis ù un brave tel que toi de suc- 


3. ir.) des guerriers disciplinós et contents, Ces guerriers, les | comber au 80 ; mais une autre fois choisis mieux ton temps. 
ts, et les peuples des campagnes s'écriaient: O Dieu! 
les fidèles en prolongeant les jours d'Aaron-Rashid et de BIENFAISANCE. 
ir Giafar z ils maintienent daas 


empire la paix, la justice, | Le due de Montmorenci, qui fut décapité à VO De ed àré- 


dance; tu manifestes, grand Dieu, ton amour pour les l'pandre des bienfaits. ^ Ce seigneur, voyageant [$ 49, 2] en Lan- 
leur donnant un galife comme Aaron et un visir comme | guedoc, apergut dans un champ, quatre laboureurs qui dinaient à 
B genoux, et s'écrie: Grand Dieu! je te | à ceux qui le suivaient, et demandons leur s'ils se croient heureux. 
disent du Mont mes peuples me disent du bien.—Saint-Lam- 
Vert. ; * The word sentinelleis always feminine; 


Eee toyehé de ces acclamations, entre dans une l'olübre d'un buisson, Approchons nous de ces bonnes gens, dit-il 
rends grüges юппё un ministre dont mes courtisans me | Trois p pondirent, que bornant leur félicité à certaines commodités 


. LI 
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de leur condition, que Dieu e Esn [S. 41. 
ча” 1 bonh: é 
a in héritage que s. 


7 


LESSONS IN"MECHANIOS.—No. XXVI. 
MINING OPERATIONS (entf.) 

"Ventilator, by which from 20,000 to 100,000 cubic 

may be supplied, is used in several of опг 


VENTILATION OF A MINE. 


An illustration of the common ventilating apparatus by means 
of the furnace is given in the above engraving. Itis.a farnace 
Placpd near the boticun of the upcast shaft. The air, being con- 
siderably |, is forced upwards with ib velocity, aud a 
descending eurrent is caused to pass through the down shaft to 
ane ee. The principle of ventilation being thus estab- 
lis it remains to apply it in the most officacious manner. 

The double headway course consists of two. gallerios parallel to 
cach other, the one connected with the upcast si ho pit, an 
Be downenst. ‘The shaft itse 

hz ‚ by: n 0 


ta TE imus er 
едо! 
bout 200 yard depth; tho- ашай com. 


рофапоо:са N t 

cheapest, safe of sour і Њеч 

of proper ventilation—a full current of air freely circul: 

the workings—thousands of lives have been sacrificed. 
ATMOSPHERIO RAILWAY. 

‘The application of the pneumatie principle to purposes of 
locomotion has been the subject of investigation and experiment; 
and, although no very important; practical results have as-yet been 
obtained, ‚the feasibility of the plan proposed has been established. 
Ihe pressure of the air is well known to exercise a very powerful 
influence on whatever ib is brought in contact with. The principles 
of pneumatics are set forth at large in an article on Natural 
Philosophy, and it is therefore unnecessary to dwell upon them at 


tube 


d and the piston is made red hot. 
ee experiments ona lange zul w 


any length in this brief paper. It will be clear to our readers, 
Supposiag:s tube of any dimensions; or of any extent, be submitted 

"action of the ai „and the whole of the air within the 
pumped out, a piston of the exact dimensions of the tube 
being then introduced, and the action of the air brought to bear 
upon it from behind, that the piston will be propelled forward with 
a yelocity corresponding to the pressure of the air. 

The principle of the atmospheric railway is then very simple and 
apparently easy of inate es the piston has, of course, to be 
connected with the railway carriages, and all that is then required 
is a tube . . and air punts of sufficient power to 
exhaust the air in the tube through which the piston Барна, 
‘The interior of the tube is usually covered with a tl onting of 


oro tried on a portion of 
һе Was acm lon Railway, at Wormwood Scrubs. А seriesof cast- 
iron pipes, nine inches in diameter, and half a mile in length, were 
laid down, and although the pipes and the rails were not in good 
order, yet on a gradient of 1 in 115, and with a surplus pressure оп 
the piston of nine pounds to the square inch, a load of goods, weigh- 
ing several tons, was propelled at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 

A parliament grant was subsequently made for the carrying 
out of the atmospheric principle, but no great success attended the 
ents, 


1 me x 
teen ioation of the pneumatic principle is that of the 
pneumatic teh tube. By means of this tube, parcels are con- 
yed with BE МАНУ: and security. "There seems no reason 
to doubt the of the atmospheric principle. That it has 
for the present in any extensive effort is no ground of argu- 
ment that it must fail altogether. When steam locomotion was 
first introduced, it was only intended for the conveyance of luggage; 
and When passenger trains were proposed, the scientific world 
denounced the idea as utterly preposterous. But the principle 
of steam locomotion was an immense success. It is not, therefore, 
unreasonable to suppose that much may yet be done on the atmo- 
prerio, principle. he pneumatic dispatch tube is the first step 
towards it, 


LESSONS IN GEOLOGY.—No. XXXIX. 
By: Tuomas W. Junxxn, D. D., F. R. G. S., F. G. S., &c. 
CHAPTER III. 


lating through | £ 


ON THEINFLUENCE OF ATMOSPHERIO AGENTS ON THE 
ЕАЕТН'З CRUST. Y 


SECTION VIL—ON GLACIERS. 
[iis ox тив MOTION-AND-ACTION" or GLACIDRS. 


| Тинос a glacier is a solid, vast, and ponderous: mass, closely 


ү 
ee Ta 
of perpo iee; Its 

yasin motion, The motion 


in ices'of the glacier, an action Which impels tho Por- 
tions on the lower slopes of to. m "down- 
wards; The most probable solution is th: i 
resultof the softened state of the low 4 


inclined. bad 


a nstantly dis olving and periching, partly through 
the heat of 3 and panii БУ» influence of 
partieular wi ions being aided by the temperature 
of the underlying rock. Whi К 


е 
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and put into motion in some slanting trough, within which it 
moves by its own gravity. In the case of the fresh mortar or 
the thick mud the motion is greatest in the centre, according 


ears. It used to be thought that glaciers never moved in 
epa but the observation of Professor James Forbes and 
his frionds—observations continued for the whole year have 


Fig, S6. — Sets of Curves in the Glacier of the Great Glockener, in the Alps, 


to the laws of rivers and all flowing liquids. This is precisely 
the case with the movement of glaciers, because the parts 
which come in contact with the sides, or which grind against 


demonstrated that they are in perpetual motion, summer and 


winter, 
The careful investigations of scientific men, especially of 


ve shown that the motion of a glacier | the rugged bottom, have to eontend with resistance from the 

semi-liquid mass, or what is called a lateral and surface rocks, 
k y E like treacle, or say thick mud, or an | The increase of movement in the middle course of the 
enormous mass of fresh mortar, situated on the slope of a hill | glaciers accounts for the curved lines which are frequently їп. 
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their surface, with their convexity towards the lower parts of 
the valley. These curved lines are best seen when the 
observer, during the subdued light of evening, looks down 
upon the glacier from some height. In such a position he will 
discover a great number of brown-looking curves, appearing 
as if they were successive waves descending slowly trom the 
® fields of firny snow that had been melted and then recongealed. 
A double set of these curves is represented in fig. 86. Natu- 
ralists have shown that they are just such curves as the froth 
or scum of a thick fluid would form in gliding down a gentle 
slope; and that the downward swell of the curve is occasioned 
By the greater rapidity of the glacier in the centre than at the 
sides, «2 
In general there is but; one set of curves in each glacier, but 
there is a remarkable exception in the glacier of the Great 
Glockener, in the Alps, The glacier originates in the firny 
snow on the east flank of the Johannisberg, 12,157 feet above 
the level of the sea. This firny snow presses into the glen 


of this, the curved lines show the two separate motions of the 
glacier. di . 

The constant and irresistible pressure of such a ponderous 
mass in motion must occasion certain rubbings and chafings 
againstthe rugged bottoms and projecting sides of the rocks 
&mid which they move. These chafings are the causes of 
what geologists have called the # surface markings" which 
some ancient rocks present. 

Though a glacier consists of smooth ice, yet the lower 
surface and the sides of it are generally found to be thickly 
set with stones and fragments of rocks, and coarse sand, all 
firmly frozen into one compact hard mass. The movement of 


a glacier containing such coarse, angular, and pointed, hard 
stones, must give it the action of an immense rasp. 

The rasping action of the glacier is two-fold. When the 
rocky materials impacted in the ice are small and fine, the 
motion of the glacier smooths away the rough points of the 
cliffs, and polishes the surface of the rocks both on the bottom 


Fig. 88.—The Union of Two Glaciers in the Octsch Valley with Lateral and Medial Moraines. 


from the northern and southern parts of this eastern flank of 
the mountain. The two streams of firn meet at the bottom of 
the valley, and the glacier formed by them moves in two 
courses, each having a motion of its own. This is illustrated 
by fig, 86. NR Т 5 р $ 

vie engraving you see, on each side of the glacier, 
several distinot longitudinal lines of what are called moraines, 
"These moraines are ridges formed by heaps of stones which 
have fallen from the cliffs on each side of the valley. Gene- 
rally there are only two lines of fragments, one on each side; 
but here there are several. All these separate ridges of stones 


< are carried down in several lines till they come to a precipice, 


represented by the line above 2. After descending headlong 
to a lower valley between zand y,they form but two moraines, 
one on each side, and with one set of curves, What is most 


remarkable in the upper part of this glacier is, that the line 
in the centre, between the two curves, is not a moraine | of 
rocky fragments, but a moraine of firny snow, On each side 


9 


andat the sides. But, when the coarse and pointed fragments 
of rock project a little out of the lower surface or at the sides 
of the glacier, the pressure of such an enormous weight in 
motion, scratches the sole , ani akes grooves, or what 


are called strie, in thei E . 

7 Rocks that have been thus affected by glaciers are called, 
according to their res] € appearances, smoothed or polished 
rocks, and striated or scratched rocks, These strim or scratches, 
wherever found, are always in parallel lines, because the 
angular and pointed materials that produced them were firmly 
fixed in the rasping glacier; and the grooves or scratches are 
always in the direction of the moving mass. АЙ 

Some rocks exhibit a remarkable variety in the direction and 
the parallelisms of these strie or grooves. As a glacier is 
known to rise and sink in thickness at different seasons, and 
to have different sets of movement in different circumstances, 
a new set of scratches corresponding with such movement will 
be produced, scratches which sometimes cross, at a small 
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angle, those which had been 


у made, 


assed, has been rubbed; 
Tio asd. f, or scratched 


on the rock like diamonds upon g 


The rocks in the higher districts of the Valley-of.the Aar 


ving, and 
tis 


Tt will serve in your-future inquiries, to keep in mind 
the faet that mk large masses and huge blocks of such 
striated and seratched cliff’ may, in their turn, be disin- 
tegrated, either by frost or b: glacier pressure, and be removed 
and carried downward, and be deposited far from thier parent 
bed, but bearing upon one or more of its sides all the scratch- 


ings and gr or polishings which it had на сн 

its contact with glaciers, This will prepare you to unders 

what will beisaid, in a. future lesson, on drifted boulders with 
р t phenomena develo; by the 


Some of the most 


down " 

rush 9 torrents formed Mer ам — 2 p 
nts disintegration, the glaciers themselves, by. ti 

Кее ашыны eru e masses and. blocks from the 


1. TI : 3 в gi 
ridges of stone, stretching sometimes along the entire length 
the glacier, and resting on each side or shore of the glacier, 
Ee under the walls of each. 
quently a double ridge of stones, 
may be called each bank 
2. Medial moraines, acier glens meet in a 
lower valley, the two glaciers of bot] „glens will, as in the 
meeting of two streams, form one glacier, "The consequence 


in the further 
Moraine, The 


Way and vanishes, and that, conse- 
ones which it bore downwards at 


previous]; Fig. 87 shows 

а cliff of rocks along which glaciers have 

how the surface of a cliff of ro gione whi Pepe ру 
and 110 as if in the 
edges and points of hard angular stones, forcibly; urged along 
by the enormous pressure of the gliding glacier, and acting 


„and by the 
Besides these 


then remove 


‘edges to < hic 


the lower valley. This | f 


[ou haye seen that the glacier at | no: 
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its sides and in its centre must fall and be deposited near 
where the lower part of the glacier ends. The mass of stones 
and blocks which are thus deposited form terminal moraines, 
As there is а daily waste of the ice at its lower extremit 
and a daily renewal of the glacier front, there must of necessity 
bea daily addition of stones deposited in proportion to the 
amount of that waste and renewal, When the glaciers advance o 


Fig. 89. 


The formation of Medial Moraines, when two or more Valleys unite. 


far down among plots of uncultivated land, and melt away in 
those positions, they leave behind them immense шев 
and large heaps of stones and debris, which ee 
and orchards into a scene of rocky desolation. ^ 

The ridges of stone and gravel that form the lateral and the 
medial moraines are sometimes very hi, 


or forty feet in elevation. Some of the stones in these 

moraines are mere rough р „bi sare: huge blocks 
as large as sex cottages eS ree 
examined, it is foun r e i 
stratification. The terminal mounds» consist of u confüsed 

m: ents iz с 

thing, the largest. blocks and the: finest gravel; mingles:them 
altogether, then: leaves them im one confused: henp wher- 

ever it is melted away d 

The sands that are found in a moraine arg forme /d by. the 

and shattered АП, from the tops | down into grevel рш, Сш gestis 

jin andthe: Bides o . uh n E facts, that m: ger and the harder fra а 
ice: E e quantity о! Sut е! 8 roug! in the Ласі h 1 "voit t id 

to the. glaciers: by: the fall of avalanche, Fondi. СРЗ ae) EE P 


Imagine that glaciers: are sometimes, as has alrendy been 
represented, deener or thicker tham at other times, EM 
cases their surface rises to higher Je 1 ier 

зв moumtains om each side of them. It is 


had risen on each mountain. 
When the upper surface of a glacier rises, like what takes place 
in a swollen torrent at particular seasons, the moraines resting 
on it must, of course, be correspondingly lifted up. When the 
increase of temperature at any season reduces the bulk and 
depth of the ice, the blocks an “gravel whieh the glaciers bore 
in their higher level are left at a considerable height above its 
surface in a reduced state, 

This fact in the physical geography of‘ 
of great importance, when applied to geo logical phenomena. 
The account which you have had in this lesson of the sur- 
on the rocks in the Unter Aar, and represented 
by fig. 87. shows that at some earlier period in the history of 
the Alps, the Swiss glaciers röse much higher and: reached 
much farther than they do now. The scratches Which are 
found upon very high cliffs, and the blocks and rocky fragments 
which are seen testing on the flanks of high mountains, beyond 
the reach of all the present glaciers, prove; that at a former 
sopa period; the whole of the lower valleys of Switzerland 

Ow lying between the High Alps and the mountains of the 
Jürä, were covered with high and vast glaciers which came 
down from the prificipal valleys of the Rhone and the Aar. Of 


face markings 


n 
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these. immense glaciers, the present are only small remnants, 

small compared with their gigantic ancestors, though still of 

ee de: to demand the attention of the, noblest 

intelleets. g 
Glaciers; dangerous and. often» fatal to the traveller, 

eee wer destructive to the farmer, are sources of 

© greatest: blessings to our earth. In their dread solitudes they 
are mysterious productions of the Creator, but in their results 
they are clear and extensive demonstrations of his infinite wis- 
dom and: bountiful goodness. Were it not for these glaciers 
and the treasures of perpetual snow, meny rivers and streams 
would become completely dry, and the meadows and cornfields’ 
of rich valleys and fertjlesplains would become an arid wilder- 
ness, God commands his sun to rise upon the eternal snow 
and to melt the crystal glacier, and makes them to contribute 
of their hidden stores, drops and rills and streams and torrents, 
to form rivers that shall spread fertility, beauty, and wealth 
over fields and meadows, 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH.—No:LXII. 
By Јонх R. BEARD; DD. 


Venus; Review $ Verb. Parsing. 
Tux three root-forms of the English verb may pass into a great 
variety of forms as appears from the following combinations of 
the verb to teach. 


With the Infinitive Mood. 


Ido teach, I shall teach, T will teach; T may teach, I enn teach, 
I must teach, let me teach. ] D 


With the Participle. Present. 


Tam teaching, I shall be teaching, I will be teaching, I may be 
teaching, I can be teaching, I must be teaching, let me be teach-. 


ing. 

fae been teaching, I shall have been teaching, I will have 
been teaching, I may have been teaching, I can have been teach- 
ing, Imust have been teaching, let me have been teaching, 


With the Partiviple Past. 


» [д 
Lam taught, I shall be taught, I will be taught, I may be taught, 
I can be taught, I must be taught, let me be taught. ` 
Lhave taught, I shall have taught, [will have taught, I may have 
taught, I can have taught, I must have taught, let me have taught. 
I 7 Va Ene shall . аы лаш; Imay Hen been 
taught, I might have been taught, I can have been taught; I must. 
have been taught, let me have been taught. 
"e 5 


Mark that when two or more of what are called auxiliary verbs 


are combined with a participle, usually the first expresses the man- 
ner and the second the time; the first only admits of variation in 


itself (inflexion), as, I sight have loved, thou mightst have loved. 
The forms just given have to be multiplied first by the persons 
ingular, three plural; secondly; by the ‚tenses—present and 
past; thirdly, by if. and other conjunctions giving rise to the 
dependent and the elliptical constructions, Then there: are the 
affirmative, the negative, and the interrogative forms; as well as 
the interrogative negative: Besides this there is the uncontracted 
and tlie contracted form, as well as the solemn or the scriptural 
form; e, g. 1 
Finns multiplied by the Persons. 
Tam teaching, thou art teaching, hö is teaching, we are teaching; 
you are teaching, they are teaching. 
| s Forms mudtiptied by fle Tenses. 
Iteach; Etaugkt, Iwas teaching. i 
Joris inultiplied by if, Fo. 
TET teach, if I taught, И I am teaching, if I was teaching, &e. 
Affirmative, negative, interrogative and interrogative-negative forms. 
T teach; Ide not teach; do I teuch?: do I not teach? Ce. 
і Contracted and uncontracted forms. 
They don't teach, they do not teach ;-I don't teach, I de not teach. 
B 


ь Seriptural:forma, =. à 
He teacheth, he lovetli, he instructeth; he guideth. 

A few facts respecting the verb remain to be set forth. 1 
The most general divisioni of verbs is that Which exhibits them as. 


the | personal and imper: A 


Personal verbs are such as take the ordinary persons 7, {ой, he, 
de. Impersonal verbs take only the third лш ‘the neuter 
gender; namely-i£5 e. g., it rains; it.stows, it hails, it thunders. It 
has been proposed to call these verbs uni i; (having. one per- 
son) on the ground. that mpersonal. signifies That Which has no 
erson. I do not know that the proposed change is worth adopt- 

ing. Strictly speaking it is not a person; inasmuch as u thing is not 
a person. It is more important to remark that in these ‘impersonal 

verbs the action of the verb is represented in the most” abstract 
form of which it is possible next to the-infinitive.. Thus the noun 

snow passes into an indefinite verbal shape in £o snow, and to snow 

becomes а little less indefinite in the form of it snows. Tmpersonal. 
verbs mostly refer to atmospheric changes, and are used less exten- 
sively in English than in most other languages. 

Verbs may be divided into primitive and derivative; "The primi- 
tive are intransitive, the derivative are transitive; The change is 
effected for the most part by operating on the vowel; e, B. 


Primitive. Derivative. 
Rise raise 
Lie lay 
Sit "set 
Fall fell 
. Drink 


I have already given instances of verbs derived from nouns: 
by a change in the accent or pronunciation, then class-of. 
verbs is formed from nouns by hardening the final consonant ; eg. 


Nouns. Verbs. Nouns. Verbs. 
„Abuse abuse (ahuze) Grease Tease 
Advice advise House ouse 
в De Mouse mou'se. 
vice rise Prophei е! 
‘Diffuse diffuse The y bus bis 
Excuse exceu/se Use, use 


Some verbs are termed defective; they are such аз want some of 
the parts ordinarily ascribed to verbs. Beware is a defective verb, 
being used only in the imperative or to give a caution, био! is 
defective verb, and is employed in no other than the third person 
singular. Begone may be accounted another defective verb like 
‘beware. Begone is a compound, made up of be und gone, that is 
get away ; and beware is composed of be and ware found in aware, ' 


and wary. 
Speoimen of. Verbal Parsing. 

Ilove, I do love, I do not love, do I love? І loved I shalblove; 
I will love, I may love, let me love; I am loving, I shall be loving, 
I may be loving ; Т am loved, I have loved, I shall have loved, 1 
have been loved, if Ilove; if he love; to love, love thou, 

Ilove, N. B. I omit the pronouns, as there is no need of the 

repetitions which reference to them would involve. I love 

is a transitive verb of the independent construction. (the 
indicative mood) pou tense, first person singular, and 

is used affirmatively . 

Ido love, do is a modal verb, of the independent construotion, 
afirmative, first person singular, governing Zove in tlie 
indefinite form (the infinitive mood) Zove is и transitive 
verb in the indefinite form dependent on do; the two 
verbs united form the emphatic present; the emphatic 
past is J did love, 

I do not love, is the negative form of the last proposition. 

Do 1 love, is the interrogative form of the same sentences 

1 loved, the past tense of the verb £o love, 

I shall love, shall is a qualifying verb here used to denote futurity, 

and governing Jove in the infinitive mood. 

I vill love, will is а qualifying verb here used to denote a design or 

intention, and governing Jove in the indefinite form. 

I may love, may is a cual ne or modal verb, it qualifies love, and it 

` governs love in the indefinite form, commonly called “the 
infinitive mood." 

Lame love, let is a transitive verb having me for its object and hav- 

ing the infinitive dove depending on it. d 
Lam boning, is the. continued present formed. by: am, the iu. 


tense first person singular of the verb to be, and the present 
participle loving. er 
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Ishall be loving, a compound form having a continued sense, and Pres, Past. Past part. Noun. 
made up of the qualifying verb shall, the infinitive be, and І think I thought thought thought 
the present ple А E a М 1 1 2 
I may be loving, a compound continued form, consisting of the modal The past participle is sometimes termed “the passive participle. 
he: e EO the indefinite be, and the participle loving, Ж Непсе itappears thatthis partieiple may signify either, simply a 


Iam a compound form, of the present time made up of am and 
ide past participle loved, with a refective action on the 
subject, or forming what is called *'the passive voice.“ 
I have loved, a compound form of past signification with a continu- 
ance down to the present, consisting of have, the present 
tense of to have, and the past participle loved. X 
Т shall have loved, shall (as before explained) have an infinitive 
dependent on shall, combined with the past participle 
loved ; the form denotes an action which will have taken 
place previously to another action yet unperformed. 


Т have been lane а reflex (or passive form) made up of the verb 
have and the бех аера been and pE ; the form is afirma- 


tive and independent, and denotes an act which recently 
took place. | 

Jf Ilove, а dependent form from 7 love. 

Ifhe love, an elliptical form from he loves. 

To love, the indefinite form of the verb love, 
“the infinitive mood. 

Tove thou, the imperative of the transitive verb love, the second 
person singular, affirmative, the negative, being do not thou. 
love, or love not. 


THE PARTICIPLE. 


Participles can scarcely be considered a separate form of speech. 
A participle (Latin pars a part and capio I lake) is so called be- 
cause it partakes of the qualities of a verb and an adjective, . It 
would be more correct to say that participles may be used as 
adjectives, and that sometimes, wholly losing their verbal force, they 
become adjectives. 

"We have seen that the English verb, when reduced to its simplest 
form, consists of three parts ; e. g. talk, talking, talked. 

Talking is called a present participle ; it is emphatically present. 
“Italk” describes a general habit rather than an act now taking 
place; I am talking, is evidently a continued act and in regard to 
time may be spoken of as a continued present. 

It is the termination ing that makes talking present. 

‘A transitive participle may be used intransitively ; e. g. 

The house is building. 

This use of the present participle seems to have been derived 
from the old idiom which prefixes the preposition « to the present 
participle, which then probably performs the function of а noun; 
e. g. a са 
„The house is a building.“ 

In this particular instance, however, the words ‘a building 1 
would be liable to be taken as an article and a noun, equivalent in 
sense to '* an edifice?” : 

‘The present participle has the force of the Latin gerund; e. g. 

In building the house they used stone. 

‘The present participle may stand as an infinitive; е. g. 

Buying a house is better than building one, that is, to buy is better 
than to build. T 8 

How readily in English acts run into results, and actives become 
passives, you may see by comparing Building taken as an active 
participle with building taken as an edifice: ' $ 


commonly called 


Applications of the participle ending in ING. 


Transitive, ( He is building a house.” 
Intransitive. * The house is building,“ 


Gerund. “In building the house bricks were used.“ 
Infiniwe, “Building is a costly pleasure." 

Result, „The building, is very fine.“ 

Adjective. ЧА} tall ki is rare.“ 


„The other participle, namely ending in ed (abbreviated into 

dand t, as builded, buil/) seems to have for its essence the idea of 

past time. 

| which denotes what is past, may easily be made to 
8 of an action sometime present. We may see 

‚the verb, to chink. The result of thinking is 

is at once the past tense, the past partici- 


thought, and so € 
ple and a noun j е g. 


past act, or a result, and that as denoting a result, it at least ap- 
proaches a passive signification. Hence the ambiguity which exists 
in what grammarians term ‘the passive voice present tense; e.g. c 

The house is built. 

The boy is loved, 

When we say “ the boy is loved” we signify a present fact; but 
when we say “ the house is built," we mean, that the house stands 
there complete. 

"When a process is meant it is better б say, 

3 The house is building. 
or to employ the active form, as, 
Т am reading the volume, 
some, however, prefer, 
The house is being built. 

But this form has no sufficient authority. Besides there is an 
evident absurdity in speaking of a thing as at the same moment 
past and present, е. g. being built. 
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LECTURES ON EUCLID, 
PROPOSITION XIIL—THEOREM. 


The angles which one straight line makes with another upon one 
side of it, are either two right angles, or are together equal to two 
right angles. 

Let the straight line A в, fig. 13, make with р c, upon one sido 
of it, the two angles CBA Fig. 18. 
and A B D, These angles 
are either two right 
angles, or are together 
equal to two right angles. \ 

For, if the angle 
cBA, be equal to the 
angle A в р, then each of б 
them is a right angle, by 5 
Def. 10. But, if the angle c n A be not equal to the angle A n p, 
from the point з, draw the straight line n at right angles to the 
straight line ср, by Prop. XI. Then, because the two angles 
ABC and A BD occupy the same space about the point n, and on. 
the same side of ср, as the two angles EF c and квр, therefore, 
by Axiom 8, the two angles anc and An» are equal to tho two 
angles EBCandEBD. But the two angles po and EB» are, 
by construction, two right angles; therefore, the two angles A 5 C 
and A» Dare equal to two right angles. Wherefore, the angles 
which one straight line makes with anotlier, &. Q. E. D. 

Seholium.—The demonstration of this proposition, as given by 
Euclid himself, is unnecessarily complex, and to some even difficult ; 
but, aiter all, it amounts to the seme thing, as we have stated in 
the preceding demonstration. For the equality of thé two angles 
ABC and A BD, to the two angles ЕВ c and E BD, is inferred from 


АУ 


В 


р e 


the equality of each pair to the three angles A B C, A B E, and EBD. 
Now these three angles are simply the angles which occupy the 
whole space about the point в, on the same side of c p. 

Corollary 1. —All the angles made by any number of straight 


lines meeting at a point on one side of a straight line are together 


equal to two right angles. This is simply the fact, for the same 
Teason as given in the demonstration, that they occupy the same 
‘space, and are therefore equal by Axiom 8. 

„ Corollary 2.—All ‘the angles made by any number of straight 
lines meeting in a point, are together equal to four right angles. 
Because if a straight line be drawn through the point, it is evident 
by the preceding corollary that all the angles made by any number 
of straight lines meeting in a point on the one side of that straight 
line, are equal to two right angles; and all the angles made by any 
number of straight lines meeting in the same point on the other 
side of that straight line, are also equal to two right angles; there- 
fore all the angles made by any number of straight lines meeting 
in the same point on both sides of that straight line are equal te 
four right angles. 
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Definition 1.— When two angles are together equal to two right 
angles, the one is called the supplement of the other. 

Definition 2.— When two angles are together equal to a right 
angle, the one is called the complement of the other. 


EXERCISE TO PROPOSITION XIII. 


© Ifan angle and its supplement be bisected, the bisecting lines are 


perpendicular to each other, 
In fig. (R), let Авс and Fig. R. 


ABD be supplementary * А 
angles; if the angle АВС 
be bisected by the straight 
line в ¥, and the angle a's p 
by the straight line n 7 ; then 
the angle En» is a right 
angle. For, the angle An x p ous 
is the half of the angle АВС; 
SD oc ay OR) a A Т ӨШ 


and the angle Авр is the 
half of the angle Авр; 
therefore the whole angle x n r is half of the two angles A n c and 
ABD; but these two angles are, by Prop. XIII., equal to two 
right angles; therefore, the angle в вр is one right angle. Where- 
fore, if an angle and its supplement, &с. G. E. D. 
Scholium.—Xhis demonstration virtually requires а new axiom, 
namely, that if two things be the halves of two other things, the 
sum of the former two is half the sum of the latter two. This 
axiom might, of course, be demonstrated by means of those already 
given, and so might the proposition ; but this exercise we leave to 
the mathematical student himself, who by this time should be able 
to meet the case required, and in the proper manner.“ 


PROPOSITION XIV.—THEOREM. 


Tf, at a point in a straight line, two other straight lines, upon 
the opposite sides of it, make the two adjacent angles together equal 
to two right angles, these two straight lines are in one and the same 
straight line: Я 

At the point в, fig. 14, in the straight line Ав, let the two 
straight lines вс and во upon the op- Fig. 14, 
posite sides of A», make the adjacent 
angles A В с and An p together equal to A 
two, right angles. Then, вр is in the 
some straight line with св, 

For, if BD be not in the same straight 
line with c», let ви be in the same 
straight line with it. Then, because the С 
straight line Am makes with the straight 
line св x, upon one side of it, the two angles A B c and A вк, these 
two angles are ther egval, by Prop. XIII., to two right angles. 
But two angles AB c and ABD are likewise together equal to 
two right angles by hypothesis, Therefore the two angles cn A 
and ABE are equal, by Axiom I., to the two angles CFA and 
ARD. From each of these equals, take away the common angle 
ABO, and the remaining angle A» x is equal, by Axiom III., to the 
remaining angle ABD, that is, the less to the greater, which is 
impossible, Wherefore, m is not in the same straight line with 
во, In like manner, it may be shown that no other straight line 
but вр can be in the same straight line with no, Therefore вр is 
in the same straight line with c». Wherefore, if ata point, &с. 


E. D. 


Corollary If at a point in a straight line, two other straight 
lines upon the same side of it, make each a right angle with it, 
these two straight lines shall coincide with cach other. 


For, suppose that at the point в, fig. 14, the two straight 
lines BE and BD on the same side of it, make the angles АВЕ 
and ABD, each а right angle, then R E must coincide with вр. 
Produce DB to c; then, by Prop. XIII., the angles ABD and 
A30 are equal to two right angles; but, by hypothesis, Авр is 
а right angle; therefore anc is also a right angle. But, by 
hypothesis, A B в is also a right angle; wherefore at the point », 
in the straight line A B, the two straight lines n c and BE make 
ihe adjacent angles equal to two right angles; therefore the 


* The exercise to Prop. XII. was solved by Tuomas Вососк, Great 
Warley, The exercise to Prop. XIII. was solved by Е. H., Brightwell; 
C. L. HabrrwLD, Bolton-le-Moors; T. Вососк, Great Wariey; QUINTIN 
PRINGLE, Glasgow; J. Н. EASTWOOD, Middletou; E. J, BREMNER, 
Carlisle; D. H., Driffield; and ED. Russ, Pentonville. 


straight lines Б с and 5 x are in one and the same straight linc; 
but the straight lines Bo and BD are also in one and the samo 
straight line. Wherefore the straight lines n E and вр have а 
common segment в с, but this is impossible, by the corollary to 
Prop, XL, Therefore, the straight line un must coincide with 
the straight line BD, Wherefore, if at a point, &с. G. E. D. 
Scholium,—Evuclid has not thought it m to add this 
corollary to the text; but he takes it for granted in the demon- 
stration of several of his subsequent propositions. The want of 
any reference to such a corollary as this, in these propositions, 
has always created a hiatus, or halt in the steps of reasoning, in 
the mind of the acute student, This want is particularly felt in 
the demonstration of Prop. XI., Book II., where it is taken for 
granted by Euclid, that when the square 4 0 is described upon 
the straight line АР, its side AM must necessarily coincide with 
the given straight line л в, and thus détermine the point of sec- 
tion н. Dr. Thomson appears to have felt this defect in Euclid's 
demonstration of this proposition, and accordingly he has made 
a change in his construction of it, which removes the hiatus, and 
renders any reference to such a 9 the preceding unneces- 
sary in his demonstration of it, Dr. Thomson has silently made 
this change in Prop. XL, Book II.; hence it is probable that 
many persons who have read both Simson's edition and his, have 
never noticed the difference, Nevertheless, it is one to which we 
attach great importance, not so much on account of the said pro- 
position, as of others which we intend to bring under review in 
future lessons. 1 
PROPOSITION XV.—THEOREM, 


If two straight lines out one another, the vertical, or opposite, 
angles are equal, А 

Let the two straight lines AR, and ор, cat one another in the 
point в. The angle A xc is equal to the angle DEB, and the 
angle сев to the angle A E D. 

Because the straight line A в makes with ср the two angles © E A 
and A к D; these angles are together equal (I. 18) to two right angles, 
Again, because the straight line Dx 
makes with A n the two angles A £ D and 
D ED, these angles are together equal 
(1. 13) to two right angles. But the 
two angles Ox A and A E D, have been 
proved to be equal to two right angles, 
"Therefore the two angles CRA, and 
AED, are equal (Az. 1) to the two angles Az» and рив. From 
these equals, take away the common angle A & D. Therefore the 
remaining angle CEA is equal (Az, 3) to the remaining angle 
D xe In the, ne Даши it can be demonstrated, that the 
angle сев is to angle AED, ‘Therefore, if i 
lins Ce. d. E. D. 4 dedi 9 

Corotlary.—Two angles are equal if their supplements be equal ; 
and à the supplements of me angles be nt the il are 
equal. 

Scholium,—The corollaries usually added to this proposition b; 
"Euclid, are included in those now added to Prop. Shi. 2 


EXERCISE I. TO PROPOSITION XV. 


If at a point in a straight line, two other straight lines meet upon 
the opposite sides of it, and make the vertical or opposite angles 
be these two straight lines are in one and the same straight 
line, 

At the point x, fig. 15, in the straight line A», let the two 
straight lines c x and р x meet at the point к, upon opposite sides 
of A h, and make the vertical angles cxa and рив equal; 
Ix: dad lines c z and р x are in one and the same straight 

е. 

Because the straight line E D makes with the straight line aw 
upon one side of it, the angles AED and BED, these angles, by 
Prop. XIII., are equal to two right angles. But the angle oa E 
is, by hypothesis, equal to the angle DEB; to each of these equals, 
add the angle AED; therefore, the two angles ABO and A E D are 
together equal to the two angles A XD and DEP; but the two 
angles А ED and рев are equal to two right angles; therefore, by 
Axiom I., the two angles А £ c and AX 5 are together equal to two 
right angles. Because at the point x in the straight line A B, thé 
two straight lines c x and ар upon the opposite sides of it, meet 
and make the two adjacent angles equal to two right angles; there- 


Fig. 15, 


fore, by Prop. XIV., the straight lines cz and x D are in one und 
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be name straight line, Wherefore, if at а point in a straight line, 
%.' CRD 0 pe rv = h 


3 $ 
$B IL. TÒ PROPOSITION xv, 


outono another, and the vertical angles be 
‚lines are ‚in one and the same straight 


> 
Tt u meet to die for one's country. 


pays, 
Test plus afat d'être sage pour H a casier to be wine for another 
les autres que pour soi-même, than for one's self, 

i x hr e چ‎ — Y ofa 

П est plus glorieux de se vaincre it de more to one's 
mme, que de vainere les self thah to conquer others. 
autres, Scupény, 


(5.) It should be recollected, that it is ay when the’ verb 
ttre is unipersonal, that it thus seems to influence tho choice of 
the preposition, In other cases, the adjective must be followed 
by the preposition proper to it, See $ 88, 89,90, 01, 92, below. 

Cela ert doux au toucher, That to the touch, 

Cela n'est pas амба faire. | аш о ia ity 
$ 88.—List or Anzxerives pu тив Punrostriox de, 


ry If 
vertioal angles be bisected, the four | 
straight lines ut right angles to eash other: 
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Жи jinn; donange, second, eom „ае [54 or Ашот» M тив Гарса 


a The régisie le not always necessary to the adjective, Tt Potal ла = Re 
* FFK erede A 
. AES л — سے‎ — $ ts do 


LIO 
That man in net pleased with 


fi, amie en 
r Bor mire 


Insensitle to ineensitle to 
Bier Bon — 
везан quand II veille, U he sait | amale, or when he sierpe, 

quand П dort, RACINE. 


ya “| Me ont mehar E 
"pates i unt Буш. Јна" 

SORE АЧЫ" т; 
mon tow indio, La 


a 7 4 E 

% - — ү — — Чем Sac 
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grent mental exertion. If the learner resolves in a manly way to 
exert himself, he will have. no [ed in mastering any of the 
lessons in the“ P. E." I am right glad to see that Mr. Cassell has 
begunto publish a “Classical Library.” I shall anxiously lonk 
forward to Sr meine of some Latin authorsinseparate volumes, 
as I doubt not is intended when the “ Reader” is completed, If the 
grammatical difficulties and idioms are explained (as itis said they 
are to be) in a simple and rim manner, nothing further will 
berequired by the student who read the “Lessons in Latin” 
in the “Р. E." and I venture to predict that their cheapness will 
ensure an extensive sale. Thousands of students will bless the 
enterprising spirit of Mr. Cassell, whois known all over the king- 
dom as a great friend to education, and will, I make bold to say, be 
tong. remembered as such. 

eeling the amount of good ће “Р. E." has done to me, I can- 
not but be anxious for its welfare, I have endeavoured to make 
young people perceive its beneficial effests, by showing them that 
there never was so much learning to be had at such a cheap rate. 
Being myself slightly connected with a school, I have now and 
then given a number to the well-behaved scholars, which I find 
they like better than the paltry trash usually devoted to this pur- 
pose; and I have often found that it has induced them to continue 
the numbers at their own expense, Of course this has only been 
done with the higher scholars, but it is easily seen that a good deal, 
if done in the right direction, will tell upon the masses. I recom- 
mend this plan to schoolmasters. A volume of the «Р. E." 
would be a useful prize to a deserving boy in a National School. 

I have reason to believe that a vast deal of good would arise from 
the introduction of the “Р. E. among domestic servants by their 
employers. I know two masters vey ra: a housemaid and 
nursemaid who used to send into the kitchen every week, the 
„Family Herald," the “ London Journal“ and other such papers 
for the servants’ recreation when at leisure; I asked them to try 
the “ P. E.;“ they have done so, and find that the numbers are 
made good use of. Could not the same be done elsewhere? I 
would recommend it. Servants have generally a few hours a day 
to themselves, and how can they employ that time better than by a 
little useful reading. Excuse my presumption in suggesting that 
something could be introduced into the “Р. E." expressly adapted 
for girls, say Domestic Economy or something to the purpose of 
their domestic life. I am convinced that it would have a great 
influence in increasing its circulation among females, which is 
at present rer compared with that among the males, 

Lam truly thankful for the service your paper has done to me, 
and am therefore anxious to see it thriviug vigorously, I should feel, 
I must say, some satisfaction, if what I havesaid should be deemed 
fit to be made public, so as to show other young men the excellent 
advantage they have of improving their understanding through the 
instructive pages of the * Popular Educator,” 

Y remain, Sir, a sincere friend of the “Popular Educator,” 

zX ABERCROMBIE Hyatt, 
A Sunday School Teacher, 


London. _ 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. G. ANDERSON — The question, Why was light created on the 
first day, when the sun, the primary cause of light, was not 
created till the fourth?” is one commonly proposed by infidel philo- 
sophers, who think that because this part of the Mosaic account of 
the creation does not agree with their notions of simplicity and 
sequeney in matters of philosophy, it is therefore not entitled to 
credit in itself, and that it likewise throws a degree of doubt over 
the whole Scripture history. We would remind all such philoso- 
phers and their followers, that there is a great difference between 
what is contrary to reason and what is beyond reason; and that, 
therefore, in every question of difficult. retation, it becomes 
them, before they dare to impugn its validity, to demonstrate 
either that it is contrary to reason or that it is contrary to the 
mature of things, whether we are able or not to conceive of its 
possibility. my well-meaning is have deemed it a species 
of profanity to make these questions a subject of discussion, from 
the unwarrantable fear that the truth Ў, by such means, be 
But truth, whether 10 or moral, never 

trary, it will come forth from such 
In entering on the present sub- 

о advert to the origin of all 1 
ed the heavens and the earth.“ 
ist at this period? “The earth was 
or, as the original words signify, it 
chaos, darkness, and confusion. The Great 
' existence to matter, in this rude and im- 
haye zs easily commanded the whole system of 
lonious and beautiful as it is, into full and 
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perfect existence in one instant of time. He willed a different 
mode of procedure. The work of creation was progressive. Tho 
whole was reduced to order in six days. The agency employed 
was the word of God. He e, and it was done; he com- 
manded, and it stood fast.” He said, Let light be, and light 
was. These representations accord with the mighty fiat imagined 
in antiquity, expressed by Ovid, traced to Moses, applauded by 
Longinus, and found to coincide with the universal idea among. 
mankind, of a first principle impregnating the chaos, and giving 
birth to Nature. е first impression made upon matter by the 
Creator was the communication of separate existence to a portion 
of it, which constituted light, This may have taken place by the 
instantaneous abstraction of the latent particles of light from the 
whole mass. They might then exist in a fluid state, darting their 
rays into the infinity of space, and waitigg the command of Him 
who called them forth from their obscurity. Indeed, here we can 
find no difficulty in supposing the pre-existence of light to that of 
the sun, since He who dwells in “light that is inaccessible,” far 
other than the rays of the sun which we mortals behold with 
impunity, could equally disperse this wonderful effect of his power 
over all created matter, as concentrate it into an innumerable 
multitude of solid masses, from which its rays might be reflected 
to their respective systems. Some have conjectured that, the sun 
was then in existence, but had not yet become visible, either for 
want of an atmosphere in the earth, in itself, or in both. This 


"seems not to be without foundation, as we know that the atmo- 


not created till the second day of creation, 
nsion, was made, as the original word 
of the sun, however, would have 
nce of its atmosphere, as we have 
solar spots, 


sphere of our earth was 
when the firmament, or expan: 
signifies. The same invisibilit; 
been the result of the non-exi: i 
almost presumptive evidence, from the phenomena of 
that the body of the sun is эрен these spots being supposed to 
be cavities in it, through which the dark matter of the sun is 
observed. The creation of this atmosphere of light around the 
sun, on the fourth day, will amount to an S anation of the 
question, while it would be absurd to suppose that light could 
exist nowhere but in the sun, when He who formed it, on the first 
day of the creation, was present at the gradual accomplishment of 
his *handy-work." Objectors will, no SORA be ready to call in 
question the propriety of attributing so much importance to the 
earth, as to suppose that the sun, a globe of such magnitude that 
it is one million three hundred thousand times greater than our 
globe, was formed in this way solely for her use; while so many 
planets, some of which are a thousand times greater than it; 
aro all equally dependent upon the sun for the light and heat 
which they enjoy. It is not necessary, however, to suppose that 
the earth alone was formed at the beginning of the world z, tho 
other planets may have been created at the same time, and may 
have subjected to a similar mode of procedure at thoir 
creation. Moses does not less to give a hii of the universe, 
but merely an account of the creation of the world. On the fourth 
day, the sun and the moon were created, which are described by 
the historian, according to their visible appearance, as “the greater 
and the lesser lights; his language being accommodated to the 
popular sense, rather than confined to philosophical precision: The 
moon, although much,less than the sun, approaching so near us, 
appears of almost equal magnitude; and though far inferior in 
dimensions to those heavenly and distant bodies which are so in- 
significant to the naked eye, she yet occupies a more important 
and useful station to us, in her immediate connection with the 
globe which we inhabit. Such a mode of expression, conformed to 


ordinary appearances, is perfectly allowable, interferes with no 
system of Philosophy, and is rendered more valuable, as it sinks to 

е level of the meanest comprehension. The heavenly bodies аге 
evidently represented in their immediate relation to us, when their 


uses are specified : ^to give light upon the earth ”—to distinguish 
between and nigħt—to measure out and to regulate the 
seasons of tho year. The ancients regarded them as signs of 


another order, and built upon this imagination the splendid, im- 
posing, but unphilosophical and futile theory of astrology. The 
pcre historian states, that He made the stars also;" but 
whether on that day, or whether the account extends to the entire 
universe, to the sun, moon, and earth only, or to the solar system, 
of which our globe is a part, and which some celebrated writers 
have considered most robable, the history does not determine. 
Of the same nature is the inquiry whether angels were created on 
the first day, and as the first work of that day ?—or, whether they 
subsisted before, and were called into being at some unknown and 


more remote period, selected from eternity? We only know that . 
they witnessed the process of the creation—which, indeed, they 
might have done had they been only the first created on the first 


day. Of their creation Moses does not speak, but Job assures us 
(or rather the Supreme Beng. addressing himself to Job) that at 
the creation of the earth “tho morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 
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SWIMMING. 

Exercise 1. Swimming with extended arms. This exercise 
is sometimes called Frog Swimming, because it is performed in 
exact imitation of the motions of the animal in water, from 
which it has received the name, Having selected a place in a 
river, or a bath constructed for the purpose, where the bank 
or the tank slopes downward in a gradual manner, the learner 
walks into the water until it reaches his shoulders, and turns 


round with his face to the commencement of the slope, He 
then raises his hands up to his chest, and places the palms of 
his hands and the fingers against each other, with the thumbs 


Fig. 34. 


upwards, Next, he leans gently forward in the water, keep- 
ing his head upright, and suddenly lifting his feet from the 
ground, with the heels close together, as high as he possibly 
can, by a simultaneous and powerful motion, he separates his 
hands and feet, striking the former out before him, and the 
latter behind him, The hands in making the stroke, as it is 
called, must be raised as high as the shoulders. The next 
stroke is made thus : the palms of the hands, which have been 
Separated, are turned downwards and backwards in a curved 
„direction, and restored to their original position in the shortest 
way possible; at the same time, the feet are brought together 
sat ifted up as before; then the stroke is repeated, as above 
described, at the instant that the body begins to sink ; but the 
learner mast avoid the common error of repeating the stroke 
in a hurried manner, or diminishing the interval of time, by 
throwing out either the upper or lower extremities too soon. 
He must hasten slowly. Fig. 34. 

Exercise 2. Swimming upon the back. This exercise is 
very useful, and comparatively easy after the learner has 
acqhired confidence in the watery element. It enables the 
swimmer to rest himself as it were in the water, when tired of 
rapid progressive motion as in the former exercise, and it is 
usefully employed as a means of. preventing his feet and legs 
from becom ing entangled in sea-weeds or water-plants. 


Fig. 35, 


The learner being immersed in water to the shoulders as 
“before, lays himself gently on his back in the water, then 
striking with his legs and feet, he brings himself to the surface 
of the water, so that the body and the legs are in a straight 
line parallel to that surface, and the face, the chest, and the toes 
are above it, the arms being close to the sides. Locomotion is 
effected by using the arms as oars, and the feet as has been 
described in the preceding lesson. Fig. 35. 

Exeroısn 3. Cut-water swimming. It requires very consi- 
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(Continued from page 319.) i p 


before, lays himself upon his chest and stomach in the water, 
throws his right arm forwards outof the water, and bending 
his fingers so as to form & hollow in the hand like a 
cup, he dips it into the water and draws it quickly towards 
his chest in a straight line, allowing it then to fall behind 
his body; at the same time he performs with his feet the 
same stroke as he did in the first exercise. But as soon as 
the body begins to sink, he instantly performs the same opera- 
tion with the left hand which he did with the right; and. so 
оп alternately. During the progressive motion thus obtained, 
the body floats upon the right side, while the right arm is in 
motion, and on the left side when the left arm isin motion ; 
the ears are occasionally wetted during the alternate operation 
of the arms. Fig. 36, 

Exercise 4, Swimming like a dog is the most natural to the 
human being, and is accomplished by simply imitating the 
motions of that animal in the water, that is, by raising the 
hands and feet and striking them out simultaneously and alter- 
nately, the left leg moving with the right arm, and. the right 
leg with the left arm. 


Fig. 36, 


Exercise 5. Diving is a part of aquatic exercise essential 
to the swimmer; he should be able to plunge fearlessly into 
or under the water; for unless he can do so, almost all the 
advantages of learning to swim are lost both to himself and 
others. Indeed many a good swimmer, for want of practice in 
this exercise, and influenced by fear, has lost both his own life 
and that of another whom he has attempted to rescue from a 
watery graye. Ifthe art of swimming was only required as 
an amusement or a means of preserving health, it would not be 
quite so necessary to know how to dive; but the end proposed 


derable practice to perform this exercise; but when once 
learned the swimmer can cut through the water with the great- 
est rapidity, and thus escape the dangerous effects of eddies 
and currents. 

The learner having immersed himself to the shoulders as 


vor. їтї. E ay 


by your learning to swim is to be able under any circum- 
stances to save human life, your own or that of others; and 
therefore, the habit of plunging into water and diving to the 
bottom without fear or confusion, is well worthy of your 
acquisition. You could then, if you happened to fall into a 
river or over a ship's side, or were wickedly precipitated into 
water by design, make your eseape with the greatest ease ; 
and if you were pursued for your life or liberty, or wished to 
save any one in danger of drowning, from whatever cause, you 
‘could equally accomplish your own safety or that of another, 

The art of diving may be learned with the assistance of 
another person in performing the first lessons, Choose a place 
in the river where the water reaches only to the knees, sit 
down and hold the person by the hands, while he is standing 
face to face with you; hold your breath and lean backwards 
under the water; as soon as the water has covered your face, 
let him raise you again to the sitting posture, until you can 
breathe freely. Repeat this exercise, until you are able to 
remain a minute or two under water, and until you can lean 
backwards in the same manner under the water, and raise 
yourself again, without the assistance of his hands, This is 
generally accomplished in the first lesson. 

To learn to dive without the assistance of another person, go 
into the water up to the middle, and inhale as much air as you 
can, sit down, and holding your breath, remain a few seconds 
under water. Then riseup, and having taken breath, repeat the 
same exercise, A little water will enter the ears and the nos- 
trils, but this inconvenience will soon be overcome; the slight 
deafness and buzz in the ears arising from the water, need 
occasion no disquietude; for it will go out imperceptibly, and 
the hearing will become the same as before. When you wish 
to accustom yourself to retain your breath and to plunge your 


Ж 
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head into the water, seek for a place of much greater depth. 
After swimming for some moments on the surface, plunge 
head foremost, suddenly bending the body and raising the feet 
upwards, and extending the arms downwards, keeping the 
inverted vertical position till you reach the bottom. To rise 
in to the surface, turn round with your head upwards and 
strike with your feet downwards alternately, as if you were 
ascending a ladder, making the same movement with. your 
hands, having the palms downwards, and imitating the action 
of swimming like a dog as before described. 

If you open your eyes in sandy water, you will experience a 
aight RE ‚pain when they come into the айг; not if 
the water be pure and free from mechanical mixture. In all 
cases it is better to shut your eyes in the water, and open them 
only in the air, in order to prevent the f се between the eye- 
lids and the pupil from being filled | gritty matter, a cir- 
cumstance sufficient of itself to deter a beginner from practising 
the exercise, In diving and swimming under water, it is best 
to assume the horizontal position, and to swim like a frog as if 
you were at the surface, 

Exercise 6, Swimming with the clothes on. In case of 
accidents, every one who has had opportunity should be able 
to swim in this manner; and it may be learned ually, 
"When the swimmer can perform the first exercise well, he may 
begin by wii toed toswim with boots on, then with trowsers 
in addition to these, and so on, until he has by degrees learned 
to do it clothed in his every-day dress. Of course, economy 
will suggest that an old dress will do as well as a new one. 

There are various other exercises besides these, practised by 
expert swimmers, but as we have given an account of the most 
important exercises in this department of physical education, 
we may the necessity of details. 

Most swimmers have à in some that pain- 
ful contraction of the muscles in water, denominated cramp. 
An attack of this kind generally renders the limb affected use- 
less for the time, and retards, if it does not wholly prevent 
the swimmer from making poe in the water. The swim- 
mer, however, should never be alarmed by the cramp, nor lose 
his presence of mind for a moment; if he does so he is almost 
sure of losing his life. As soon as the swimmer is seized with 
the cramp, he should turn on his back, and keep himself afloat 
in this position until the attack has ceased, or the pain is uite 
gone. It would be still better, if оше, if he could perform 
the exercise of swimming on the back, as aboye described, or 
at least keep himselfin this position, moving. ар) 
of safety. econclude by giving some rules to be observed in 
attempting to save a drowning + 

First examine "well the position in which уоп ought to 

approach him; unless you do so he will be sureto grasp you 
by the arms, the body or the leg, and unless you have the 
fabled strength of Hercules, you will not be able to relieve 
' yourself from his grasp; a tremendous wrestling, impelled on 
"his part by despair, will ensue, and you will be sure to lose 
your life along with him in the watery contest. Take care 
ihat he does not observe your approach, and pass behind him, 
seizing him under the arms, and ing him towards the shore 
or boat, swimming with your feet. If he has become sense- 
less, he may be seized by the hair of the head, and dragged 
through the water toa place of safety. When asphyxia (stop- 
page of the has occurred through his immersion in 
the water, adopt the rules, Ist. Send immediately 
for the nearest doctor. 2nd. Never suspend the body by the 
feet; this would be certain death, 8rd, Strip it, dry it in a 
"blanket, and lay it upon a bed or mattrass with the head and 
chest raised above the rest of the body, 4th. Free the chest 
from the gases and mucous filth which may obstruct its func- 
tions, either by gentle inspiration, by the air-pump, or by a 
К MEUM directed into | jassages of the body; but this 
` must be done by a ional man. 5th, Press alternately 
and gently the stomach and the chest, in order to produce mo- 
| snalogous о those of breathing. 6th. Rub the chest, 
xd b: £i before ge This 
dy: by placing it before a fire. i 
weve’ aia ii 8th, When the 
circulation appear to have recommenced, give 
spoonful of brandy in two spoonfuls of hot 
vith sugar, and administer an injection of 
a spoonful of salt dissolved in it, 9th. If the 


> 


loving, loving/y. The 
Me avec Мт ation 


patient sleeps and the face becomes red, apply, without waking 
him, some mustard plasters to his feet dd the ealves of his 
legs. 10th. Never give over your attempts at resuscitation 
untila medical man shall have pronounced the patient to be 
dead; remembering that there have been cases in which per- 
sons supposed to have been drowned, never gave any sign of 
life for six hours, and were nevertheless brought back to life 
by careful attention and perseverance, к 
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ADVERBS. 


ApveErts qualify the action of verbs, and so stand in the relation 
to verbs whichis borne by the adjective toward the noun, Now an 
action may be viewed either as to the place where it was done, the 
time when it was done, and the manner in which it was done; e. g. 

The theft was adroitly committed here yesterday. 

In this instance {he place is indicated by here, the time is indi- 
cated by yesterday, the manner is indicated by adroitly. 

But manner is a quality which admits of variation ; one theft may 
be committed sore or dens adroitly than another; a theft may be 
committed most adroitly. 

We thus obtain four classes of adverbs, 1. Adverbs of place, 
2. Adverbs of time. 3. Adverbs of manner. 4. Adverbs of degree, 

Adverbs may be regarded also in reference to their component 
parts, and may so be divided into, 1. the primitive, 2. the derivative, 
3. the compound, Of primitive adverbs take as instances when, 
then, here, there; of derivative adverbs take as instances justly 
(from just), yearly, surprisingly. Of compound adverbs take as 
instances sometimes, nowhere, to-morrow, 

I will first say a few words on the formation of adverbs and then 
present a number of adverbs arranged in classes, ending this 
chapter with some remarks on certain adverbs which may require 
elucidation. 

‘The manner in which compound adverbs are formed from simpler 
forms is very obvious. Sometimes is made up of the adjective 
some and the noun times, oftentimes consists of the adverb often 
and the noun times. 

Adverbs are ordinarily formed by the addition of the ending ѓу to 
а noun, an adjective, or a participle; as man, man/y, “wise, wisely, 
termination ?y is an adjective as well as an 
„ being from the German lich, as in mannlich 
(Anglo-Saxon fice) manly ; but in early, dearly, 80, it has an 
adverbial force. 

When an adjective terminates in 7у, the adverbial suffix 7y is not 
added; the second 7у being omitted for the sake of sound, since 
such forms аз godlily, heavenly, friendlily would be very un- 
pleasant; accordingly we say ‘he was received” not friendlily but 
amicably, or “in a friendly manner.“ 

If the adjective ends in ie, the termination is changed into %; as. 
noble, nobly, for noblely; во idle, id/y. In whole, the 7 is doubled, 
as whole, wholly. a 

Adjectives of more than one syllable ending їп у change the у 
into f before Ду, as easy, angry, angrily, hearty, heartily. 

Mon: retain the y or change it into i; 


H 

a ү ^ Id 
as dry, „ daily, 2 a р 

If the adjective ends in a double 7, y simply is added; as full, 
fully; but manful, manful/y; cheerful, С 

The degree i$ marked in adverbs of degree by more and most, 
less and least; as wisely, more wisely, most wisely; actively, ls 
actively, least actively. s ji 

But inflection properly so called belongs to some few adverbs; 
as late, later, latest; near, nearer, nenrest; often, tener, oftenest; 
soon, sooner, soonest. Hence we find in adverbs the forms er and 
est used in forming the degrees of comparison in adjectives. 

There also occur adverbs which are irregularly formed; as 0, 
worse, worst; well, better, dest; much, more, most; lately, latterly, 
lastly. Worse and worst are, however, from a root different to that 
from which 07 comes; so is it with well, better, best. 

Adverbs of фсе may be subdivided into those which answer to 
the question where? those which answer to the question whither? 
those which answer to the question whence? and those which 
denote order. 

1. Adverbs of place at, or in, which are—where, here, there, 
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yonder, above, below, about, around, somewhere, anywhere, else- 
where, everywhere, nowhere, wherever, wheresoever, within, with- 
out, whereabout, hereabout, thereabout. The preference for a 
long.drawn sound at the end of a word has added an s to these three 
words, making them hereabouts, thereabouts, whereabouts; ‘the 
same vegard to sound has converted the preposition toward into 
€ towards, The retention of the sis a matter of doubtful propriety. 

2, Adverbs which denote motion to a certain place are—whither, 
hither, thither, up, down, back, forth, aside, ashore, abroad, aloft, 
home, homeward, inward, upward, downward, backward, forward, 
Some of the adverbs ending in ward are also used as adjectives ; 
e.g. a forward (froward) child, a backward scholar; when used 
with an adverbial force, they are often found terminating in s, as 
backwards, outwards. Up and down may have the construction of 
prepositions ; as, А 

Up the side of the house ran the flames. 
The bucket went down the side of the well. 

In order to know whether these and other words are adverbs or 
prepositions, you must study their construction. If, as here, nouns 
are dependent on them, they are prepositions; but if they go in 
immediate union with verbs, they are adverbs. 

3. The third subdivision embraces adverbs which denote motion 
from, or to a place ; as thence, whence, hence ; sometimes pleonasti- 
cally given, as from hence, Kg.; the word pleonastically (from the 
Greek) is employed to signify that more is said than is necessary to 
conyey the sense according to the laws of grammar, 

4. Besides, there are adverbs which indicate the order of place ; 
as first, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, Ko.; thus secondly means in 
the second place in a в of heads or topics constituting a dis- 
course, a speech, a chapter in a book. 

Adverbs of time may be arranged in the following classes, d 

1. Adverbs of time present; now, to-day, now-a-days, yet, 
instantly, immediately, straightway, directly, forthwith, It is 
curious that presently, though from present, has ceased to refer to 
the present, and now refers to time shortly to come. 

2. Adverbs of time past; already, just now, lately, recently, 
yesterday, formerly, anciently, once, heretofore, hitherto, since, till 
now, long ago. \ A 

3. Adverbsof time to come; to-morrow, hereafter, henceforth, 
henceforward, by-and-by, soon, ere long, shortly. 

4. Adverbs of time relative; when, then, first, before, just now, 
after, while, meanwhile, seasonably, betimes, early, late, whenever, 
afterward. o 

5. Adverbs of time absolute; always, ever, aye, never, eternally, 
for ever, evermore, endlessly, everlastingly. : 

6. Adverbs of time repeated; oft, often, again, occasionally, 
frequently; sometimes, seldom, rarely, daily, weekly, monthly, 
yearly, annually, once, twice, thrice, three times. 

Adverbs of manner may be place an diss tag ЖА namely : 

. Manner from quality; well, ill, wisely, foolishly, justly, 
wickedly, ; ГДАН? j f 

2. Affirmation or negation; yea, may, yes, no, not, nowise, 
nohow, verily, truly, indeed, surely, certainly, doubtless, un- 
doubtedly, assuredly, forsooth, that is, for truth, equal to in- 
deed!" (used ironically) amen. 

3. Doubt or uncertainty, haply (by hap, that is by chance) per- 
haps, possibly, perchance, p eradventure, may be. 

4. Manner generally taken; thus, so, how, somehow, nohow, 
anyhow, however, howsoever, else, otherwise, across, together, 
apart, asunder, namely, particularly, necessarily, extempore (off- 
hand, without the aid of a manuscript), headlong, lengthwise. 

"There are many adverbial phrases, such as, not at all, in no way, 
byno means, in fine, &c. These may be considered as forming 
adverbial compounds. Indeed compound adverbs might be 
termed adverbial phrases. The following may also be conveniently 
ranked among adverbial phrases; not a rash (“I care not a rush”) 
not a groat, post (he travels post). 5 


Adverbs are occasionally emp) with Ae force of nouns; e.g. 
“Shall I tell you why ? Aye, Sir, and wherefore, for they say every 
why hath a wherefore.” —Shatspeare. 


Adverbs are found where adjectives would be used, if adjectives 
of the requisite kind existed. Thus we say * the present bishop of 
London, also a former bishop, and a future bishop, but we have 
no adjective to characterise a bishop as being a bishop at a particu- 
lar point of time past, und so we say ‘the thé bishop ;” the licence 


may be considerable, but it prevents an awkward citcumlocution ; 


€. B. o 


“ The Yes bishop of London, Dr. Laud, attended on his Majesty.“ 


Adverbs are sometimes ‘superseded by adjectives; thus we say,, 


speak Le, look sweet, drink deep, run griech, rise early, go to bed 
late, cut short, look can, deal Hi scarce doe Fae some 
instances, however, the ‘adjective retains its own power, und 
expresses a meaning different from that which would ensue from 
the corresponding abverb, Thus, 

Adjective. She looks sweet, 

Adverb. She looks sweetly. 


These two forms vary in meaning; the first signifies that she is not 
only sweet, but looks so; the ‚second means that whether she is 
sweet or not, she throws out a sweet look, 


THE CONJUNCTION: THE INTERJECTION. 


Conjunctions (from cum zit} and jungo 7 jot) are words whose 
office is to connect words together. ‘They «are closely allied to 
adverbs. It is sometimes not easy to determine Whether a word is 
aconjunction or an adverb. Therefore and wherefore, for instance, 
have been called conjunctions, they have also been placed among 
the adverbs. If, however, we adhere to our definitions we should 
declare therefore and wherefore as conjunctions, since they connect 
words rather than qualify a verb. 

Conjunctions also connect sentences. Those sentendes may be 
complete or incomplete. ^ 

While conjunctions connect words they may, disconnect ideas; 
e. g. 


The man or the woman was drowned. 


‘The or connects together man and woman, but so 25 to leave it 
doubtful of which of the two the assertion in the verb is to be 
made. This view removes the upparent absurdity of whet ure 
called disjunctive conjunctions, that is, in plain Saxon, not-joining 
joiners. But a word may join in one way and disjoin in another. 

Conjunctions may be divided into the copulative, the disjwactive, 
and the corresponsive, * 

The copulative are those which simply join words, as and. 

The disjunctive are those which while joining words disjoin afir- 
mations; as ог; e. g. 

The man or the woman died, 

Here man and woman-are connected in form by the disjunctive con- 
junction or, and by the same particle they are disjoined in regard to 
the declaration made in the verb. One of the two died, but which 
of the two died, the reporter does not know. 

The corresponsice are such conjunctions as introdüce correspond- 
ing sentences or members of a sentence, forming in each case a 
pair of corresponding or contrasted objects; as if, then; whether, or. 


And, as, both, because, even, for, if, that, then, since, seeing, 
so, whereas, that. 2 
i Disjunctive Conjunctions, 
Or, nor, either, neither, than, though, although, yet, but, except, 
whether, lest, unless. 
Corresponsive Conjunctions. 


Both—and; as—as; as—so; if--then; either—or; neither 
nor; whether—or; though—yet. 

This division proceeds on the ground of the functions which con- 
junctions discharge. Ik we contemplate conjunctions in regard to 
their import also, we may divide them into these classes :— 

1. Copulative, and, also, both, i 

2. Disjunctive, either, or, neither, nor, t 

8. Concessive, though, although, albeit. 

4. Adversalive, but, yet, notwithstanding, nevertheless, 

5, Causal, for, „ f i 

6, Inferential, therefore, wherefore, seeing, since, forasmuch, 

7. Final, that, in order that, to the end that, 

8. Conditional, Sos if. t 

9. ive, unless; save, except. 

10. Diminutive, at least. i 
. 11, Dubitative, beo DM » f г. 

12. Baplétive, now, lee: TUN 

13. Ordinative, ‘hereafter, finally, moreover, however. 

14. Declarative, namely, to wit. 2 

The concessive are such as denote a concession or yielding. The 
adversative are such as denote opposition or contrast, The causal 
are such as denote a cause, occasion, reason, or ground, The 
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inferential are such as denote an inference or deduction. The 
‚final are such as denote an end, aim or object. The conditional 
are such as denote a condition or requirement. The ezpletive are 
such as denote words which fill up a sentence not being absolutely 
necessary to the sense. The ordinative are such as denote the 
order, rank, or succession of things or acts, The declarative are 
such as supply explanations. 

Tt may be doubtful whether save and except are ever used as con- 
junctions, In an instance givenin proof that save is a conjunction, 
namely, 

“ And nothing wanting is, save she, alas r'—Drummond of Haw- 
‚thornden, $ 
the she ought to be her, as in the following, where the pronoun is 
goyerned in the objective by save :— 

«And all were gone, save him, who now kept guard.” — Rogers. 


Conjunotions are words of great importance They are the 
very hinges on which turn the boundless thoughts of man. For 
their correct use a very careful study of the best authors is 
requisite; and requisite also is much mental discipline, Bad 
English appears in nothing so soon as in an inaccurate use of the 
conjunctions, $ 

‘The current is often evinced by the straws, 
And the course of the wind Ty theflight of a feather ; 
So a speaker is known by his ands and fis ors, 
Those stitches which fasten his patchwork together.” 


Interjections (from inter between and jacio I throw) are words 
which give expression to some sudden feeling or strong emotion on 
the part of the speaker, aso! oh! alas! pshaw ! Interjections are 
in part inarticulate, being simply a breathing, as the low, deep- 
sounding, long-drawn oh ! of great pain. 

Some degree of order may he given to the interjections common 
in our language, : 

There are interjections of, 

2. А j Habt S U-done! 

. ri ! bravo! well-done 

8. Sorrow, oh an! alas! well-a-day! alack! 

4. Wonder, o! heigh! ha! indeed! strange! when! 

5. Pain or fear ont ah! eh! O dear! 

6. Contempt, pught pish ! pshaw! tush! tut! humph! 

7. Aversion, fon] fough ! off! begone ! , 

8. Disapprobation, fie! no! 

9. Invocation, ho! what ho! hollo! hallo! hoy! ahoy! 

10. Erultation, ah! aha! huzza ! hurrah! 

11, Laughter or delight, ha, ha, ha ! he, he, he! 

12, Salutation, welcome! hail! all-hail! 
in 111 Calling attention, ho! lo! ho there! see! look! la! law! be- 

0 

14. Requiring silence, hush! hist! whist ! 'st! mum! 

15. Surprise or horror, oh! ha! hah! what! 

an Weariness or languor, heigh-ho ! heigh-ho-hum ! o dear! o dear 
me 

17. Stopping, hold! soft! arvint! avast! whoh! 

18, Parting, farewell! adieu! . 

19. Detecting, oho! ahah! ay-ay! 

20. Interrogating, eh? ha? hey? 

As an exercise in composition, read twice or thrice over any 
interesting narrative, and then laying aside the book, write down 
the substance of it from memory, Having done so, correct what 
you have written by the original. 


LESSONS IN FRENCH.—No. LXXIV. 
By Professor Lovis FASQUELLE, LL.D. 5 
$ 96.—NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 


(1.) The cardinal number simply to indicate number, 
not order, precedes the no Ё 
M When used to ind 
“number generally follows 
day of the m 


pi 


f order ü 26, (3.)], the cardinal 
ч er except when indicating 
Leo the tenth,—Chapter ten. 
is placed before the noun :— 
The tenth year. 
pie weds ehapitre, livre, article, page, &c., in 


chapitre déribme, Sixth book, tenth chapter. 


» 
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$ 97.—INDEFINITE ADJECTIVES. 

(1.). Quelque is written in three ways :— 

1. Followed by a verb, it is written in two words, que? que; 
the first, quel, which is an adjective, ees in gender and 
number with.the subject of the verb, and the second, que, which 
is a conjunction, is inyariable. 


Mais quels que soient ton culte et But, whatever may be thy religion” 


ta patrie, or thy country, sleep in security un- 
Dors sous ma tente avec sécurité. | der my tent. 
CAMPENON, 
Cet homme quelle que fit sa for- That man, whatever his fortune or 
tune ou son mérite, ne put réussir | Ais merit might be, could not succeed 
dans ses entreprises, BONIFACE. in his undertakings. 


2. Followed by a noun, it is then an adjective [$ 30, (12.)], 
and agrees in number with that noun :— 

Princes, quelques raisons que vous Princes, whatever reasons you 
puissiez me dire. RACINE, may give me. 

3. Quelque followed by an adjective, or an adverb, is 
invariable :— 

Les jeux de hasard, quelque mé- Games of chance, however trifling 
dioores qu’ils paraissent, sont tou- | they may seem, are always expensive 
jours chers et dangereux. and dangerous. 

Mur. DE GENLIS. 

2. Méme is an adjective or an adverb : 

It is an adjective ff 30, (5.)]: 

1. Whenit precedes the noun, and means same :— 

Vous retombez toujours dans les You always fall into the same 
mémes alarmes. Race, · | apprehensions. 

2. When it follows a noun or pronoun, and has the sense of 
himself, herself, themselves, even, very, and cannot be turned into 
de la méme manière, in the same manner :— s 

Les dieux eux-mêmes devinrent,| The gods themselves became jealous 


jaloux des bergers. FEndLon. of the shepherds. 
Ces murs mémes, seigneur, peu- These very walls, my lord, may 
vent avoir des yeux. RACINE, have eyes. 


(3.) It is an adverb and is inyariable, when it modifies a 
verb, an adjective, or a participle. It has then the sense 
of aussi, also; quoique, although, or de la méme manitre, in the 
same manner :— x q 

Frappez, Tyriens et meme Israél- 
ites. RACINE, 

Leurs vertus et méme leurs noma 


étaient ignorés. 
BERNARDIN DE St. PIERRE, 
Exempts de maux réels les 


Strike, Tyrians and Israelites 
also. » 
Their virtues, as well as their 
names, were unknown, 


When exempt from real mis- 
hommes s'en forment méme de | fortunes, men create to themselves 
chi aériques. imaginary ones. 
G.) We have seen that tout, when an adjective, that is, when 
signifying every, all, is variable [§ 30, (15.) (16.)]. 5 

(5.) Tout, when it means entirely, quite, nothing but, isean 
adverb, and, as such, invariable:— 

Le lion est tout nerfs et muscles. | The lion is nothing but nerves and 

Burron, | muscles. 

Il montra pour rimer des che-“ He showed us, in poetry, paths 
mins tout nouveaux. BOoILEAU. | entirely new. 

Le chien est tout zèle, іои ardeur,| The dog is nothing but zeal, 
tout obéissance, Burrox, | ardour, and obedience. 

(6.) But, here, is the same invariable word, variable by 


ў euphony, before a feminine word, commencing with а consonant 


or an A aspirate :— 


Les plaisanteries ne sont bonnes Jokes are only good, when they 
que quand elles sont servies toutes are served up quite warm. 
chaudes, VOLTAIRE, 


The following extract (for the historical accuracy of which 
we cannot vouch) offers an example on the last rule, and on 
the exception :— 

La vanité est sortie foute parée | Vanity issued quite adorned from 
de la téte des femmes comme | woman’s head, as Minerva issued 
Minerve est sortie tout armée de la | quite armed from the head of Jupi- 
tête de Jupiter. SAINT LAMBERT. | fer. 


$ 98.— Tue PRONOUN.—PLACE or THE PERSONAL PRONOUN, 
SUBJECT OF THE VERB. 


(1.) Personal pronouns, used as subjects of verbs, are in 
French, as well as in English, placed before them in affirmative 
and negative sentences: Ў 


this construction is not imperative: 
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J'inyentai des couleurs, j'armaila | Z invented colours, I armed 
calomnie, calumny, I touched his glory; he 
J'intéressai sa gloire; # trembla | trembled for his life. 

pour sa vie. RACINE. 

(2.) In affirmative or negative sentences commencing with au 
‚moins, d peine, encore, peut-être, en vain, du moins, combien, Se., 
She pronoun may elegantly be placed after the verb, although 

Peut-être avez-vous raison. Perhaps you are right, 

NOEL. 

Peut-étre vous entretiendrai-je 

aussi de l’astronomie, 
AIME-MARTIN, 

Combien (l'homme) perd-i de 
voeux, combien fait-il de pas! 

LA FONTAINE. 

(3.) In exclamations, the nominative pronoun is often placed 
after the verb in French, as well as in English :— 

Puissé-je de mes yeux y voir | May Iwith my own eyes see the 
tomber la foudre! CORNEILLE, | thunder crush it? 

(4.) In interrogative sentences the nominative pronoun is 
placed immediately after the verb in the simple tenses, and 
between the auxiliary and the participle in the compound :— 

Ой suisje? qu'aije fait? que | Were am I? what have I done? 
dois-je faire encore? what have I yet to do? 

(82 In interrogative sentences with verbs having only one* 
syllable, in the first person singular of the indicative present, 
and with some verbs having more than one syllable, but in 
which that person ends with an s preceded by a consonant, the 
pronoun je is not placed after the verb. In such case another 
construction must be given to the sentence :— 

Hot. ce. que је cours ? Do I run? literally, Is it that I 


Perhaps I will converse with you 
on astronomy. 


How many wishes he loses, how 
many steps he takes! 


run? 
‚Zst-ce-que je dors ? Do I sleep t 
Est-ce-que je comprends ? | Do I understand? 


(6.) The same construction is admissible, though not 
desirable, with all the persons and tenses which may be used 
interrogatively. 


LESSONS IN GREEK.—No. VI. 
u Bx Jony R. Beann, D. D. 


Tuere are in the Greek second declension two terminations, 
that in oc corresponding with the Latin ws, and that in оу 
corresponding with the Latin wn». Of the nouns which 
terminate in og the greater number are of the masculine 
gender, some are also feminine; nouns in ov are cf the neuter 


genden except diminutive female names, as ) IAvxepiov, 
Glycerium. 
The following table presents : 
The Case-endings of the Second Declension, 
T Singular. Plural. Dual, 

N. oc ov or 4 о 

G. ov wy ow 

D. Ф olg ow 

A, $1 10V oug ä w 

V. € (oc) ov (Л а w 


Before passing on, let the learner turn back and compare 
these terminations with those that are given in connexion with 
the article: then he will readily commit these to memory : 

Paradigms or Examples of the Second Declension. 
Word. | Island. God. | Messenger. | Fig. 


S. N. Xoyoc (m)jvncog (f. Өгос m. ) JayyeAoc (m.)|evkov(n.) 
G. Xoyov |ynoov Geo jayyeAov curkov 
D, oy use Өр jay ye сик 
А, Aoyov  |vpcov |@eov jayyeAov токо 
V. Aoye nce Oeog түүх avrov 

2 Aoyoı noo. — |Өғог N, — - |ovka 
G. Хушу. nowy —|Otuv layyehoy avkwv 
D. No  |vyoorg  |Өғоис layyeroue jeukoic 
4. N Yon |Otovc. av, cura 
Ve Aoyor engt Өғог ayyeloı loka 

D. N. A. V. h  \vnew Өгө аууш соко 
G. D. |Aoyow |vnsow Oe — layyeXow — levrow 


I? age f have I? fals ge: do I| 


, he , suis-je? 
should 17. a I! Yois-je? do T vais-ie? do Igo? | 


je? ғ 
entonds-je? do I hear? 9 
9 


The vocative of the words in ос commonly ends in e, 
often, especially in adjectives and russe ine; as w me 
also w фос ; but beog always has oc. А 

As in Latin nouns in um, the Greek neuters in ov have the 
same ending, namely ov in the nominative, the accusative, and 
the vocative; and this, too, in the plural as well as the 
singular, viz,, in a. 

The models just given are followed by adjeetives in oc (m.), 
oy (n.), as ауабос (ayabn like the first declension) ayador ; as 
appears in these 


Models of Adjectives and Nouns of the Sond Declension, 


A good word. A good child, 
S. N. ayadog Xoyoc ayaboy rer 
G. ayadov Xoyov ayabou Tervov 
"D. аүабф N a rer 
. * -a«ya6ov Xoyoy ayaboy rexvoy 
Ls ayade Moye ayaboy rtkvov 
UON S ЯР. ayadoı Aoyoı ауада reva 
G. ayadwv Aoywy ayadwv H 
D. ayadoıg Ro ayabore rexvag 
4 ayadovc Xoyovg ауада rerva 
V. ayadoı Xoyoc ayaba Terva 
D. N.A.V. ` ayabw Aoyw ауабш evo 
G.D. аүабш» Aoyoıw ayabow Tervoiw 


The foregoing relates to adjectives of three terminations, 
Adjectives of two terminations are also declined in the same 
manner, namely such as end in oc, m. and f. and ov, n. as 
таукаћос, mayka\ov, very beautiful; e. g., 6 таукаћос Aoyog, 
ns d beautiful speech; To sravykaXov rtkvov, the very beautiful 
child, 

For the sake of practice I here subjoin an example of an 
adjective of three terminations, and one of two terminations, 
iE you to learn them horizontally as well ns perpen- 
dicularly. 6 


Adjectives of three and two Terminations, like the first and Second 


Deelensions, 
S. N. » софос, N, OY, wise Koopiog, ov, orderly 
G. софои, 7 C,-0U co OU 
D. C090, 9» Q ж косрир, p 
А. с0фоу, NY, ov KOC], оу 
У. софе, N, о> коте, ov 
F. N. софо, at, a KOO pOL d Я 
G, * ^ софш>, wy, WV коси», wy 
D. тофо, gig, oC KOCHUOLC, о 
A. copovc, ас, а koonovg, a 
F; Sopot, at, a Koopa; а 
D. N.A.V. софи, & w co,, о 
G.D. тофон, а>, ow коошо, ot» 


Before you perform the шд exercise, you must learn 
that Greek nouns in the neuter plural require their verb to 
be in the singular number, 


VOCABULARY, 


Аде фос, ov, ö, а brother, Тивтос, n, ov, faithful. 
AvOpwroc, ov, 6, a man. IIoAAoı, at, a, many, numerous, 
Д:даскаћос; ov, û, a teacher. Фос, n, ov, loving, friendly, 
AovAog, ov, û, a slave. Xaderoc, з}, ov, hard, difficult. 
"Eraipoc, ov, ö, a companion, Eypoc, a, ov, hostile, hateful, 
friend. 6 exOpoc, the enemy. 
Kıyöövog, ov, б, danger. Mereyw (with gen.), I partake, 
Owoc, ov, 0, wine. share. 
6 Otoc, God, the true God, Mucyw (Lat, misceo, Eng. mix), 
Epyov, ov, ro, a work, Imix (aec. and dat.) 
Ауабос, n, ov, good, Tlaptxw, I give, bestow, 
Ec8Xoc, 7, ov; excellent. Spor (gen,) I care for. 
Какос, 5j, ov, bad, ra кака, Xarpw (dat.), I rejoice at. 
mala, evils. 1 AM’ (adda), but, 
Kadog, n, ov, fair, beautiful. 


EXBROISES :—GREEK-ENGLISH. 


Awike kaha spya, w Qe veavia. TleiÜou. тос Tov дїбатка\Хдь 
Xoyog. Haß єс6\ш» ch пауба>ыс. Yhoroc éraipog Tur 
ayaðwv kat Tov kakwv perexer, Ot Geor rwv arOowrwy ppovri- 
Zovew. Oi avOpuzot rovc Ocovc Hepamenovow. Ho; Noi tpyoic 

. 
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irera: кидууос.. Musysrat eva kaxotg. O какос тос Georg kcu. 
гоц avßpwmorg exOpoe xciv. Oi a otc eaÜXote xcxpovaw. 


The Attic 


ithe people) the rope. tlie chamber, 


Deelension, 
merci) 


М „ N. Ò Atwg (0 &aXoc |то avovyewv|o, I swe, ro Dewr 
apse, w Oeog, тос фос euzvyurv. Фере, ш done, rav ocvov S. N. 0 Xeuc c yeu, з] swe, 
ry Ro ‘Oouvog ov Nuet aXXa Ture rag рерцуас. Xa = же ne Be Dun 
epyw дова tra. А 4. Ne- kakew | avwyewr! Dewy 
ENGLISH-GREEK, y v. КОЗ каХос avwyswr| Mh hear 
PN, Аер kal. avwyew |ба, at Asa ru Xew 
Good men obey God. Bad men obey not God. О good G. Ne, | каш» are Dewr 
youths, obey your (the) teacher; bad men are hostile to the D. Лфс kac ашуг) ewe 
good (the bad—the good). Abstain from bad men, Good men А. Auc rug | avwysw ewe ео 
take care of their (the) children, Trust not the word of a liar, ¥ Лер кал avwysw e Dew 
О dear boy. Danger follows many words, Good youths honour | D. N. A. V. dew ca aywyei ew 
G.D. Aegv | каћфу | аушуеру| Depy. 


their (the) teachers. ў 

-Remarks.—The Greeks are fond of such an arrangement оѓ 
words as is found in the phrase rose rou didacxadow Aoyoıc, 
given above. Literally and in the Greek order, the words 
run—the of the teacher words ; that is, the words of the teacher, 
Imitate this construction. In general, the Greek order of 
words approaches more nearly to the English than does the 
Latin. The sense, however, logically considered, prevails over 
other considerations in the Greek colloeation of words, The 
chief of emphasis is the commencement of a sentence, 
the next is the end. Not by any mere rule can the tyro acquire 
the tact of placing the Greek words in their idiomatic order. 
Of course, he willstudy to do his best, and from attention to 
the sentences given in the exercises, and making them, as far 
a8 possible, models, he may learn much and make an approach 
to correctness; after all, ا‎ ае a long and careful study 
of the writings of the classics t elves can give him com- 
plete skill, The student need not, however, be very anxious 
about arrangement in these exercises, the principal object of 
which is to help him to gain a facility in reading the lan- 
guage. 


M 


"Hi 


VOCABULARY. 


Muptog, à; ov, innumerable. 
Neog, a, ov, young; б weog, a 
young man, ` 
BovAn; ne, 7, & counsel. 
Aryoorasıa, ac, ý, division. 
Xcyn, ne, ў. silence, 
purs he Bern thing) 
Aro\iu, it. of the thing), 
I free M fal 
Evgpawe, Y make joyful. 
Enos Ishut. 
Ovx (ovx comes before an aspi- 
rated vowel, instead of ove 
and ov), not. 


Apylpoc, ov, ö, silver. 

Христос, ov, б, gold. 

Blog, ou, ö, life, 

Oavarog, ov д, death. 

@ynog, ov, б, mind, courage, 
spirit, 

MoxXoc, ov, ò, a bolt. 

Nocog, ov, ту, sickness. 

TIovoc, ov, б, labour. 

Xpovog, ov, б, 

Merpov, ov, то, a measure, 

Абос, a, ov, (gen,) worthy. 

Oeog, à, ov, divine, ro Өнор, 
the Divinity, 


Exznctezs :—Guzsx-Exarisx. 


"To kaXov tart erh rov Hor ovx ò xpovoc. O Oavaroc rovc 
avpurrovc amo\veı movwv kat rakev. O ocvoc Evppatver rovc rov 
avdpurwv Üvpovc. Euv рор coole та kaXajycyvera, To 
Osov тоу c aye трос тту Ov, Ilurroc $iXoc xpecov Kat 
apyupov а&юс tort ev xa dix. Toa vocor ev 
avðpwmoic sow. Bov\ eg ауабо> аүй. ByN veg тушту depen, 
H бира uoxXoig kXeeras, H теу rovc avÜpwzrovc трефе. © 


Ө, 


MeveXewe, w, ö, 


тос Aaywg evtüptvouctr. 


EXEL. 
| rov. mAsıorov Nc worrep at; 
ташс rpebovom, Tip таф Kaha mrepa tort, 


Tauern, nc, i, a wife. 
BaßvAuna, ас, ў, Babylon. 
| EXevz, nc, i, He 
Ernàn, ng, 9, a pillar, 
Hoimrng, ov; д, a poet. 


Some words of both the mas 


(a proper name). 

Meneléus (a 
proper name). 

«we, w, ò Minos (a proper 
name). р, 


Newg, оу 6, а temple. 
Tawc, w, б, a peacock, 
Aynpwe, wy, not growing old, 


deathless (and not ynpwc, old 


age). 
pa, ac, з}, Hera (called by 
the Latins, Juno). 


Aeroc, ov, ò, an eagle. 
Етацуос, ov, ö, praise. 
"Ytog, ov, 6, a son. 
®ашос, ov, 6, a Samian. 


culine and feminine gender often 


drop the v of the accusative саве, as ò Aayuc, the hare, rov 
Aayw; д Абос, Mount Athos, rov Abw; ù wg, the dawn, always 
has туу ѓо, * 

VOCABULARY, 
Avópoysuc, w, 6, Andrögeus 


Irepov, ov, то, a feather, wing. 

AuxpaXoroc, ov, д, a prisoner. 

Avopeoc, а ov, manly, brave. 

TlXeteroc, 9, ov, most, very 
many. 

Paótoc, а, ov, easy. 

Araya, I lead away. 

Вало, Y walk, go. 

Bvsöpevw, Iliein wait, capture. 

Evxopat, I pray (with dat.) 

Onpevo, Y hunt, catch, 

Onpeurne, ov, д, a huntsman. 

Kri£o, І found, build. 

Aaußavw, Y take. 

Taha, I venerate, worship. 

Domep, as. 


EXERCISES, —GREEK-ENGLISH. 
Tore Ocotc ve rTovrai. Ov padwr cor ext kaXov шуну. 


Диокореу rovc Aaywg. Avdpoyewe nv d Меш vioc. 
Ünptvovrat iro тоу Onpsurwv,. Evyov т Mey Өғр. Ol aero 
YXeßeobe rove ewe Өғоъс. 
avópetot aynowy emawov Xauflavovciv. Evyov rov Qeov E 
Ol Beor rotg ayaÜow ewe tte. Al ovat amayovaı 


Oi Хауф 
0i 


v. 


Ob Хао: Hog каћоус 


ENncLisH-GREER. 
You build temples to the gods. Temples are built to the 


gods, I build a temple to God. They walk on ropes, 
hunt hares. Hares are hunted. The Samians worship beau- 
tiful Puy They worship the merciful God. 
merci: (gracious) to good 

Menelaus obtains deathless praise. 

VOCABULARY, 


Helen. 


npıov, ov, ro, a wild benat. 


ra acea, the 
buildings, i. e. the palace. 


We 


God is 
men. Huntsmen hunt hares, 


Ası\og, , ov, cowardly, timid. 
Avorroc, ov, senseless. 

"Iepoc, a, ov (g.) sacred, holy. 
Erzuwóvvoc, ov, dangerous. 


"PododarrvAog,o», rosy-fingered: 


Arayopevo, I name, 


Вас Хиос, а, ov, kingly, royal, Арғско, I please, 


Екферо, I bring out, produce. 
Em d.) on Meee 


Por padnray THe софіас cat THC aperng opeyeode. Tove (тойс), ov, б, a voyage. 
EXBERCISES.—GRERK- ENGLISH. 


ENGLISH-GREEK, |. 


. Ву death (dat.) men 
- abours follow life, Ti 
men 


nourishes 
ENGLISH-GREEK. 

Menelaus is admired on account of his bravery. We admire 
the rosy-fingered dawn. Many peacocks are produced in 
Babylon. In the temple of Hex is a beautiful peacock. 
| Huntsmen catch „ Be are caught by hunts- 
| men. Good citizens avoid the senseless people, 


oy some nouns and adjectives have the 
and f.) and wy (n.) the w is retained 
the vocative is the same as the nomina- 
occurs in Ionic writers, as Herodotus, 


) 


© 
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SXVAIIVI Anl. HLM 
L N IJ I IW U I 


— 


IRELAND. 


ISLANDS. 


Achil, W.of Mayo. 
Clare, Clew Bay. 
Inishturk, S. of Clare Is. 


Toishark, {a Toish 


Arran Group, Galway Bay. 


` Blaskets, { S. W. of Dun- 


more Head. 
Valentia, Dingle Bay. 
Cape Clear, S. of Cork. 
Saltee S. of Wex- 
Group, ford, 
Dalkey, Dublin Bay. 
Ireland's f Near Howth 


Eye, Head, 
IN. á 
Lambay, 1 15 En 
PENINSULAS, 


The Mullet, Mayo. 
Connemara, Galway. 


CAPES. 


Malin Head, Donegal. 
Inishowen Head, Donegal. 
Bengore Head, Giant's 
Causeway. 
Fair Head, Antrim. 
Clogher Head, Louth, 
Howth Head, Dublin. 
Cahore Point, Wicklow. 
Carnsore Point, Wexford, 
Hook Head, Wexford. 
Old Head of Kinsale, Cork, 
Gally Head, Cork. 
Cape Clear, C. Clear Is, 
Mizzen Head, Cork, 
Bray Head, Valentia Is, 
Dunmore Head, Dingle 


Bay. 
Cape Sybil, Kerry, 
Brandon Head, Kerry. 
Kerry Head, Kerry. 
Loop Head, Clare. 
Slyne Head, Galway. 
Achil! Head, Achill I. 
Erris Head, the Mullet. 
Benvee Head, Mayo. 
Teelin Head, Donegal. 
Rossan Point, Donegal, 
Bloody Foreland, Donegal. 


BAYS AND LOUGHS. 


Lough Foyle,  London- 
derry. 
Belfast Lough, Antrim. 
Lough Neagh, Antrim. 
Lough Strangford, Down. 
Dundrum Bay, Down. 
Lough Carlingford, Down. 
Dundalk Bay, Louth. 
Dublin Bay, Dublin, 
"Wexford Haven, Wexford, 
"Youghhal Bay, Cork. 
Bantry 226 Cork, 
Kenmare Bay, Kerry, 
Dingle Bay, Kerry. 
Shannon Mouth, Clare, 
Galway Bay, Galway. 
Olew Bay, Mayo. 
Blacksod Bay, the Mullet, 
Killala Bay, Mayo. 
Donegal Bay, Donegal. 
Lough Swilly, Donegal. 


a 


© general, however, their object is threefold, as formerly stated 
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LESSONS IN BOOKKEEPING.—No. VI. 
(Continued from page 294.) 


In keeping Books by Double Entry, the various accounts which 
are opened in the Ledger, correspond, of course, exactly to the 
nature of the transactions which occur in the business, In 


in our third Lesson, viz. ; The Property Accounts, the Personal 
Accounts, and the Profif and Loss Accounts, In the same 
Lesson rules were given for finding the Debtor and Creditor, 
and making the proper entry in every variety of transaction. 
As a general rule in opening these accounts in the Ledger, it 
is both usual and proper first to open those accounts which 
are called Property Accounts, such as Stock Account, which 
represents the capital employed in a Merchant's business, and 
Private Account, which represents the Merchant himself, and 
contains all the moneys abstracted from the business on his 
own personal account, and which, in the old Italian system, 
used to be entitled Household Expenses. 


The Property Accounts which follow these, are generally Cash 
Account and Petty Cash Account, the names of which sufficiently 
indicate their nature, and the transactions which must be 
ranged under these heads. Then, follow the Accounts of 
Bills Receivable and Bills Payable; and here it may be useful 
to observe that, in order to prevent mistakes, these should be 
put in different folios of the Ledger. Next, may follow 


Goods Accounts of various kinds, such as Cotton Account, Three 
per Cents. Account, &e., jor the account of any other article in 
which the Merchant happens to deal. А 

After the Property Accounts are opened in the Ledger, then. 
follow the Personal Accounts, or the names of those persons 
with whom a Merchant deals, whether in buying or selling 
Goods, Lending or Borrowing Money, and acting as Agent or 
otherwise, Lastly, are opened the Profit and Loss Accounts, 
or those in which the Loss or Gain by certain transactions are 
at once rendered manifest from their nature; such as Iralerest 
(including Discount), Chsrges, Commission, ke, Besides these, 
is also opened the general Profit and Loss Account itself, as a 


| receptacle for a proper statement of all the Losses and Gains in 


business not classified under particular heads, and as a proper 
account for exhibiting at the end of any given period the 
actual state of a Merchant’s business ip respect of his real 
Gains and Losses on all the other accounts which have been 
opened in the Ledger, х 

In posting the entries from the Journal into the Ledger, it is 
plain that whatever the Journal says in any entry, the Ledger 
must say the same thing, sometimes in the same form, some- 
times in a different form; but in Double Entry, this same 


| thing must always be said twice, namely, once on the Dr, side of 


the Debtor's Account, and once on the Cr. side of the Creditor's 
Account, Let us illustrate this principle by some examples: 
First, suppose that the following entry occurred in а Mer- 
chant's Journal, and in the following form .— 


То Cotton Account u. +: 


Date, | Fol, March, 1863. at || Dr. | Cr. 
die t. — 
3 Richard Watson, Dr. а. is 3 5 e z 68 
ES one | 4 | 100 6 8. 


This Entry, single in the Journal, must be entered twice in 
‚the Ledger, viz. once on the Dr. side of Richard Watson's 
Account, and once on the Cr. side of Cotton Account; here, | 


the word Dn. clearly points out the Debtor, and the word To 
1 out the Creditor. These entries in the Ledger would be 
as follows ;— 


pe a pde RICHARD WATSON. . Cn. 
i 
1863. | 
March | 3 | То Cotton Account 100; 6| 8 : | 
х ? 1 8 
Dr. € COTTON ACCOUNT. En. 
: 1883. 
7 March] 3 By Richard Watson 100 6| 8 


These accounts, although brought together here for the seke 
of illustration, may be in very different parts or folios of the 
Ledger, Here also it may be remarked that as To is the word 
which points out the Creditor, so By is the word which points 
out the Debtor. The column alongside the pounds column 
(which is always denoted by a double stroke) is the column 


time, this is so obvious to every one, that wo might have spared 
ourselves the trouble of making the remark, In the Journal, 
you will see a column placed alongside the Date column ; this 
is the column for inserting the folio of the Ledger where the 
accounts occur; and it should be inserted as soon as the entry 
is made in the Ledger; thus there would be one folio figure 


for inserting the number of the page of the Journal from which | placed in the Journal, against the name of the Debtor Richard 


any entry is taken; and this number should always be 


‘Watson, and another folio figure placed against the name of 


inserted in its proper column, at the same timethat the money | Creditor Cotton Account, 


is inserted in the money columns. As to the importance of 


Second, suppose that an entry similar to the following 


inserting the date of the entry in its proper column at the same | occurred in a Merchant’s Journal }— 1 
(Page 5.) 
Date. Fol. March, 1863. : | Dr. | Cr, 
= | К 

31 3 | Cash Account, Dr. 8 Br. к 278 im | 

To Sundries, as per C.B., fol. 1. Ai vM 3 | 100| 6 8 
17 5 To Richard Watson ... 25 M 23 — | 75) Beye 
25 6 To Alexander Brown. ot; y M ane j| | | 3999 ES 
31 Т | To Thomas Smith 8 Eo, а E 4 1 | 
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; This single entry in the Jówrma? will occasion four separate | Cash for the Whole amount of the sums in this entry, in the 
entries in the Ledger; and yet it will only be an example of | following manner :—; 
Double Entry ; for the first entry in the Ledger will be to Debit 


Fol. » Fol. 
(PE Dr. 2 CASH ACCOUNT. Cn. (3). 
1863, 
March | 31 | To Sundries E 5 273 | I2 | 9 | | | 


The second entry in the Ledger will be three-fold, that is, it | the whole amount of the sums in this entry, in the following 
will be to Credit each of the accounts for its respective part of | manner: 


Fol. Fol. 
(8). Da. RICHARD WATSON. Ca. (5). 
| | | March 17 | Ву Cash... 5| 100] 6| S 
| 
(6). Dr. ALEXANDER BROWN. ` On. (6) 
| | | March | 25 | By C ah. | 5 75 3 4 
ой Dr. THOMAS SMITH. On. (7). 
| | March 31 | By Can Em 5 98 21.0 


Thus you see that the sum of £273 17s. 9d., received in | Thus you will вее also that these res latter entries on the 
Cash from different parties in March, is entered once on the Dr. | Cr. side of the Ledger account, are but an equivalent to the 
side of Cash Account, and that the same sum is entered once on | one entry on the Dr. side of the same. 
the Cr. side of the different accounts to which they belong; but, | ‘Thirdly, we shall only suppose another example of a Jour- 
that it is e out into the respective sums received | nal entry to be posted into the Ledger, as follows :— 


Írom each of the parties in whose account they are entered. 
(Page 6). 
Date, | Fol, April, 1863, | Dr. Cz. 
4 | * 
21 Sundries, Dr. 
3 | To Cash Account, as per C. B., fol. 1 ... ex - 429 16 6 
10 | 8| Hugh Williams xe 5i de s 255 250 -„ͤ 0 
21 9 | John Tillotson ҮК А 1 75 ves — oe. 179 16 6 || 


This single Entry in the Journal will occasion three separate | and John Tillotson, will only be an equivalent for the single 
entries in the Ledger, as follows ; but it is plain that in this | Credit entry in the Cash Account; and thus it is still an 
сазе the two Debit entries in the accounts of Hugh Williams | example of Double Entry :— 


Fol. 1 Fol. 
(3). “Dr. CASH ACCOUNT. Cr. (8). 


ZEHN E. 


„ JOHN TILLOTSON. Ca. (9). 


E ОКК 


ai 21 |» Cash... 


179 | 16 
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Here the form of the entry in the Journal, when transferred 
to the Ledger, is considerably different; yet both forms have 
the same meaning. For whether we say Sundries Dr. to Cash 
Account, as in the Journal; or Cash Account Cr. By Sundries as 
in the Ledger; both of these forms of expression have pre- 
eisely the same meaning; the former is peculier to the 
Journal, the latter is peculiar to the Ledger. Of course, the 
student is supposed to know that Sundries is used instead of 
the words Several Accounts, and has the same meaning. It is 
a Т, convenient business word; but he would be a very 
stupid learner who should expect to see a Sundries Account in 
the er, as there it would have no meaning. Instead of 
saying in the Cash Account as above, By Sundries, the Book- 
keeper might say By Hugh Williams and By John Tillotson ; 
but this would occupy two lines instead of one, and would 
not be one whit clearer in meaning, Besides, if in one entry 
in the Journal there were twenty Drs. to Cash instead of two, 
as in the preceding instance, you will see what a vast saying 
of writing, and of liability to error, is effected by using the 
single pne oy Sundries. We might proceed to give other 
examples; but we must not anticipate the short system which 
we shall begin to lay before our readers in the next lesson. 
Suffice it to say that, as a general rule, for posting, or trans- 
ferring entries from the Journal to the Ledger, you have only 
to Debit the Debtors for the sums that they owe; and Credit the 
Creditors for the sums owing to them; and remember, that to 
Debit a Debtor, is to enter on the Dr, side of his account in the 
Ledger, the name of his Creditor, with the word To before it, 
and the sum that the Debtor owes; and to Credit a Creditor, is to 
enter on the Cr, side of his account in the Ledger, the name of 
his Debtor, with the word By before it, and the sum that is 
owing to him, the Creditor, 

It has been already remarked that by the adoption of Dr. 
and Cr. columns in the Journal, (which forms the peculiarity of 
Jones's System of Book-keeping), a constant Check is kept up 
on the accuracy of the entries, not only in that Book, but also 
of the corresponding entries in the Ledger; inasmuch as the 
total sums in the Dr. and Cr, columns of both books for any 
given period ought perfectly to agree; that is, not only ought 
the sum of the Dr. columns in the Journal to e with the 
sum of the Cr. columns for any given period; but the sum 
of the Dr. columns of the Ledger ought to agree with the sum 
of the Dr. columns of the Journal, and the sum of the Cr. 
columns of the Ledger ought to agree with the sum of the Cr. 
columns of the Journal, and that for the same given period. 
In addition to this, (which constitutes part of our improvement 
of the said system), the plan of check on the accuracy of all 
the books will be rendered complete, IF, to the amount of the 
net sums of the Day Book entries for any given period, be added 
the,amount of the sums entered in the Bills Receivable Book, 
in the Bills Payable Book, in both sides of the Cash Book, and 
in any other book from which entries are taken into the 
Journal; for then, the sum of the whole amounts or totals of 
the sums entered in these books, ought exactly to agree with 
thé sum of the Dr. or Cr. columns of the Journal or of the 
Ledger, for the period in question. Such a mode of check will 
at all events furnish a clear and satisfactory proof that no error 
with regdtd to the entering of sums has been committed, 
either in Journalising the subsidiary books, or in posting the 
entries into the Ledger. 


LESSONS IN GERMAN PRONUNCIATION.—No. XI. 
Die Rage, die alte und die junge Maus, 
Dee kät’-tsai, dee Al’-tai üUnt dee jböng’-ai mouse, 
Die Katze. 
Dee kät’-tsai. 
Du allerliebſtes kleines Thier, 
Doo äl-ler-leep’-stes kli^-nes teer, 
Komm doch ein wenig her zu mir, 
Kom doch ine yey’-nid) hair tsoo meer, 


Ich bin dir gar zu gut; komm daß ich dich nur Fife. 
a bin deer Ble Ws dun kom dissi dí noor küss”-sai. 
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Die alte Maus. 
Dee äl’-tai mouse. 
Ich rathe dir, Kind, gehe nicht! 
ich rähtal deer, kint, ghey’-hai nicht! 
Die Katze. 
Dee kät“-tsal. 
So komm doch; ſiehe, dieſe Nüſſe 
Zo kom dos; es aed utl ДА 
Sind alle dein, wenn ich dich einmal Жие. 
Zint álJdai dine, ven ich dich ine’-mähl küss’-sai, 
Die junge Maus. 
Dee yööng’-ai mouse 
© Mutter, höre doch, wie fie fo freundlich fpricht, 
Oh бег, hö ral doch, vee zee zo froint’-lih spricht. 
Ich geh. 
ich ghey. 
Die alte Maus. 
Dee äl’-tai mouse. 
Kind, gehe nicht! 
Kint, ghey’-hai nicht! 
Die Katze. 
* Dee kät’-tsai 
Auch dieſes Zuckerbrod und andre ſchöne Sachen. 
ouch dee'-zess tsöök’-ker-brote bint 4n'-drai sh6'-nai züch chen. 
Geb’ ich dir, wenn du kommt, 
gaip’ ich deer, ven doo komst. 
Die junge Maus. 
Dee yóóng'-ai mouse. 
Was fol ich machen? 
Vaiss zoll ich much chen ? 
O Mutter, laß mich gehn! 
Oh mdöt/-ter, làss mich ghey'n! 
Die alte Maus. 
Dee äl’-tai mouse, 
Kind, fog mir, gehe nicht! 
Kint, folj' meer, gal- hal nicht! 
Die junge Maus. 
Dee ydöng’-ai mouse. 
Was wird fle mir denn thun? welch ehrliches Geſicht! 
Vass virrt zee meer den toon? velch ey'r“-ich chess gai-zicht’ 
Die Katze. 
Dee kät“-tsai. 
Komm, kleines Närrchen, komm! 
Kom, kli“ ness nerr’-cpen, kom! 
Die junge Maus. 
Dee уббтр’-аі mouse. 
Ach, Mutter, hilf! O web! 
Ad, mööt ter, hilt! Oh yey! 
Sie würgt mich! Ach, die Garſtige! 
Zoo ring mig! PAD gir-stig-ai! 
Die alte Maus. 
Dee äl’-tai mouse. 
iſt's zu ſpät, nun dich das Unglück ſchon be- 
- E ds 15 moon dich diss GUn'-glück shone bai- 
troffen. 
trof en. 


Wer ſich nicht rathen läßt, hat Hülfe nicht zu hoffen. 


Vair zich nicht rih’-ten lest, häht hül-fai nicht tsoo hof fen. 


$42 
VOCABULARY. 
Katze, f. cat 4 ehrlich, honest, -ly 
Maus, f, mouse ‚Ehre, f. honour 
gut fein, to be fond of Geſicht, л. face 
gar, enti Narr, m. fool 
zu, too helfen, to help 
rathen to advise würgen, to choke, throttle 
dir, Dat. to thee вайа, ugly, horrid 
komm doch, do come ipit, late 
doch, an explet. like do in do Glück, m. fortune, luck —. 
come ſchon, already Р Р 
dich, thee betreffen, to deten 
dein, thine treffen to hit, meet 
Brod, u. bread B Hülfe, J. help 
Sache, f. thing 


LESSONS IN GERMAN.—No. LXIV. 
§ 73. AUXILIARIES OF THE SECOND CLASS. 

(1) The second Class of auxiliaries embraces the following: 
Ich mag, І am allowed; (may 3) Ich darf Lam permitted; I dare. 
Ich will, I will; (purposes) Ich muß, I am obliged; (must) 
Ich fol, Lam obliged; (hall;) Ich laſſe, I let. 

Ich kann, I am able; (cans) 

(2) These verbs are; for the most part, very irregular in con- 
juzation, and serve simply the purpose of modifying other 
verbs with the ideas of liberty, possibility, or necessity, and the 
verbs thus modifled are required to be in the infinitive mood ; 
thus er mag lachen, he may (has permission to) laugh; ich kann 
ſchreiben, I can (am able to) write; where lachen and ſchreiben are 
both in the infinitive, governed respectively-by mag and kann. 

(3) In the perfect and pluperfect tenses, however, the past 
participle of these verbs is used only when the principal verb 
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sification: since it is only necessary to remember that the /Ainys 
are the same, though the names have been changed, 

(3) In order to afford the ready means of comparing the ter- 
minational differences between the Old and New forms of con- 
jugation, we subjoin the following tabular view of the simple 
tenses and participles, in which alone differences of this kind 
can exist. я E 

(4) In the compound tenses, the auziliary alone being sub- 
jected to terminational variation, the mode of inflecting these 
tenses becomes of course perfectly uniform in all classes of 
verbs, Hence tosecure a complete acquaintance with the forms 
of the id fenses, little more is necessary than a bare 
inspection of the paradigms. sm 

$75. TERMINATIONS OF THE SIMPLE TENSES. 

Old Conjugation. New Conjugation 


js not expressed. Its place is supplied, in such cases, by the in« 
finitive, the translation of course being the same in either case, 
as: J 
Ich habe ihn ſehen können (instead of gekonnt) 
I have been able to see him. F 
Er hat warten müſſen (instead of gemußt); 
he was obliged to wait, 
Man hatte über ihn lachen mögen (instead of gemocht) ; 
one might have laughed at him. x 
Er hat dem Befehle niht gehorchen wollen (instead of gewollt); 
he has not been willing to obey the command. 
Ich habe fein Geheimniß wijfen dürfen (instead of geburft); 
I have been allowed to know his secret. 
Sie Hatten es thun {реп instead of geſollt); 
she ought to have done it. n 
Sie haben ihn gehen Таеп (instead of gelaſſen); 
they have suffered him to go. E 
For a full display of the forms of the verbs and for further 
TRA on their uses, see the Section on the Mixed Conjugation 
The verb laſſen (Zo let) does not belong to the Mixed conju- 
gation. This verb is used either in permitting or commanding: 
as, ich habe ihn gehen laſſen, I have allowed him to go; ich habe ihn 


kommen laſſen, I have ordered him to come; which two meanings 
are near akin. When used with a reciprocal pronoun, it has 
its equivalent in such phrases as, is fo, ought to, may; as, das 
laßt fih nicht thun, that is not to be done; literally, does not allow 
itself to be done. The infinitive active after laſſen, must often 
be translated passively.) Ж 


§ 74. С ‘ATION OF VERBS. 

с ions of verbs: the Old and the 

ге between them lies mainly in the mode 

rfect Tense and the Perfect Participle. 

verbs of the Old form are commonly denominated 
‘Verbs.’ But, as nearly all the primitive verbs in the 

E er wahr in ae way, and few, except the deri- 

yat 2 now the , ever assume the other fo: 

it is the eustom VC iet Gera grammarians to adopt Git 

classification which we have given. This will occasion no con- 

fasion or inconvenience to those who prefer the common clas- 


vi 


^ 


INDICATIVE. |sumiuwC.|  rNDICATIVE.  |SUBJUNCTIVL 
А JA Ба S.B ae 
S5 1 8 EIE ka A Ou 
Res Ra Bos ]|B B s 
аа Ее à BP ORB [P 
CC 
VET e — c 
2 22 Se Det 32 — gp dh— s T 
aja %%% ire E MM 
2 N end en man 8 e 
2312 — et |— set 2 — 8 mtj 2 et 
a bald en n gs en, u — e 
2 * — oa 
Бра [ara (1—toret-Ee t or et e 
а 3 — Set- e 2—toret Pen —t or et + e 
n = 3—tore Le t or et Se 
mis 1—$ en 1 t or et Ken | — t or et + en 
E 542—5 2 t or et bet t or et + e 
( (3 — en 8—4 or et Ten t or en Ft en 
IMPERATIVE. TNFINITIVE. 
2E AE 
2 5 5 8 a g 2 3 
8 2 = 5 
Baum E RS N ad тж 
2622) Ба үрдү! 8.48 
V 
afs 1— o 12 5 
2 2 Aw 2— g e 
E See 3 — $t 
3 á (1— § en — en 1— 8 en — en 
8412—5 ut 2 LES EE 
83 wm ees en » 
PARTICIPLES. 8 
— {on 
ee ee. ERESENT. PERFECT. 
end | deem) —mb c | geet or t 


Rzwank. The sign + in the table above is used as in Arith- 
metic, i. e. to indicate that the parts et- Ce are to be united; as, ete 


§ 76. OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRECEDING TABLE. 


(1) Овзквук, in the table above, that the terminationsin all 
places, except the Imperfect of the New form, are to be added 
directly to the root. In the place excepted Imperfect of the 
New form), there comes between the root and the кк es 
ing, à sort of tense-sign (et or t), which is not necessary to v 
of the Old jecur: Deco in them the Imperfect is made by 
means of a change in the radical vowel 
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(2) Itmay, also, be moticed that a characteristic difference 
in form, between the Indicative and the Subjunetive (3d person 
sing.) is that the former ends in et ort, the latter always in e; 
and that the personal ending in the first and third person sing. of 
the Imperfect of the O form, is wholly omitted. 

(5 Tt Tid further be observed, that the e in theterminations 
eft and et, of the Indicative, is retained or omitted just according 
to what is demanded by euphony. In the Subjunctive, for the 
most part, the full termination is preserved. 4 

(4) For the same reason, also, that is, for the sake of 
euphony, when the root of a verb ends in el or er, the vowel e of 
any termination beginning with that letter, is commonly omitted; 
as, hämmern (not hammer e n), to hammer: ſammeln (not fammel en), 
to collect. Sometimes, however, the г of the root is rejected; 
as ich ſammle (not fammi e le), I collect, 
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(Continued from page 269.) 


Leaving the classic lands, if we turn attention to America, 
there we will find at least one instance worthy of more honour 
than we can render. Benjamin Franklin is one of the names 
that will never be consigned to oblivion. He was the son of a 
soap-boiler and tallow-chandler, first apprenticed to a cutler 
and eventually to a printer; hard was his fate, but manly his 
Courage! His thirst for knowledge was absolutely insatinte. 
With Plutareh's Lives, De Foe's “Essay on Projects," and 
“an odd volume of the „ he spent his leisure hours, 
and extracted from them whatever of benefit they could yield, 
He coped with poverty, hardship, and envy, with a i- 
mity as wonderful as it was laudable. From one eminence to 
another he rose by his own power, until his name became “а 
household word,“ and his genius universally admired! Mira- 
beau has justly called him “the philosopher for whom two 
worlds contended.” His knowledge was encyclopedic, and 
how did he obtain it? Let him speak for himself, and let 
young men mark his words. “My brother and the rest going 
from the printing house to their meals, I remained there alone, 
and despatching presently my light (which was often 
no, more than a де oraslice of bread, a handful of raisins, 
ora tart from the pastrycook's and a glass of water) had the 
rest of the time til there return for study; in which I made 
the greater progress from that greater clearness of head, and 
quicker apprehension, which generally attend. temperance in 
eating and drinking. This was the method pursued by the 
man EY a M E in Foran am Ber 
ment of know] е. We are persuaded 
pasfage from i 0 ; contains the secret of Ев 
success. We have here his exemplary temperance, his charac- 
teristic ality, and his indomitable perseverance. This is 
RT шш cord ah 11107 broken.“ ice Franklin 5215 
like the majorit: his fellow-workmen, hi earnings wo! 

ERE icating drinks, his time con- 
sumed in frivolous or debasing o: tions, and his name been 
unknown beyond the town in which he was born, Franklin 
was a self-made man, “He came—he saw—he conquered.” 
‘The soft hand of fortune never aided him; if his spirit had not 
been heroic in the best sense of the term, he would have failed 
io overcome the difficulties which beset him on every hand. 
No man was ever great without labour. Labour is the only 
“regia via (royal road) to knowledge. There are differences of 
capacity and of taste, but labour is the great leveller; it 
throws down mountains, and raises valleys; it threads 
labyrinths, and trayerses ravines, with herculean power it 
smites every obstacle and prostrates every barrier, goes on from 
victory to victory, until by its conquests it reaches the summit 
of human attainment, whence it waves the banner of triumph, 
and cries to others “do ye likewise !’’ ? 

We turn at length to land, and content ourselyes with 
two examples. England is not scanty in proofs that intellec- 
tual excellence is independent of social ze No land is 
so prolific, but she may yet be more so, and it is the special aim 
ofthese sketches to awaken in the breasts of ‚young men the 
desire to further their own improvement, and dignify their own 
position. The young men of England as a class, are wiser, 
more useful P 5 xnore enterprising than any young men on 


have been squandered in ii 


the face of the globe. ‘We may go further and afürm, that in 
no country are there so many sel/-elevated men as in England ; 
and yet once more, that no nation affords so many facilities for 
intellectual and social progress as our own. England, in a 
large sense, moves the world. It is the pole-star to which 
Ern look. Its literature is ee vast, and varied. Its com- 
mercial spirit, enterprising, and increasingly extending; its 
institutions are almost innumerable, and Нан its ш: 
liar glory; its army, navy, government, and sovereign, such as 
no nation or empire can boast. From its history we could 
quote hundreds of instances, which would serve as examples 
of our present purpose. Two however will abundantly suffice, 

Isaac Milner was the son of а poor Leeds weaver, He was 
early left an orphan, and in conjunction with his brother, 
laboured as a cotton spinner; their earnings were the sole 
dependence of their widowed mother. Joseph and Isaac toiled 
together reading and spinning every hour of the day. A 
1011 89 00 . арн ion furnished the means of sending the 
former to College. Isaac, left alone with his mother, continued 
to spin and read. Meanwhile Joseph was winning his rapid 
way at Cambridge, and was eventually appointed to a curacy, 
and the Mastership of the Free Grammar School in Hull, 
Isaac had by this time become apprenticed to a weaver, but 
while he laboured at the loom he was not unmindful of his 
learning, for, by his unaided efforts, he had gained a tolerable 
knowledge of Greek and Latin. At his brother's request, a 
clergyman waited upon him to ‘ascertain the extent of his 
literary acquirements. Isaac had a “ Tacitus,” lying beside 
him, and underwent his 5 with 2 Don ease; 
answering e inquiry, acquitting himself in a master]. 
ei Sai ly nineteen years of age. He was sent d 

ull; soon rose superior to his situation, and in a few years 
he was mot known as Isaac the weaver, but as Dr. Isaac Milner, 
Dean of Carlisle, and Master of Queen's College, Cambridge ; 
also as the successor of the immortal Newton, as Lucasian 
Professor of Ма; ics. 

Does the youthful reader of these words feel his heart thrill 
with aspiration ? 


complain в his whole life-time in 
“laboriously doing nothing.” Although osterity will not 
endorse this self-accusation, yet the sentiment is pregnant 
with meaning. Many men fail in accomplishing anything, 
because they are labouring without aim., There is no want of 
energy, no want of desire either; they are continually busy, yet 
their business brings no adequate returns, for the simple reason 
that they are “ all things by turns, and nothing long." Valu- 
able acquisition can only be made by a vigorous concentration, 
and prolonged exercise of the intellectual powers. ‘The tyro 
must drink deeply at the © Pierian springs." It is possible for 
а man to make much parade with very little substance, He 
may have asmattering of everything, and cause less informed 
persons to stare in overwhelmed amazement, Yet in reality, 
his shallowness may only be equalled 1 brain egregious vanity, 
Such a literary changeling is captivated with every novelty, 
Now, he is spending his strength in Mathematics, «no» he has 
abandoned: id, and is feasting on Homer or Virgil, when 
suddenly proving traitorous to classics, he turns his fickle atten- 
tion to the sciences: he ranges in the heights of astronomy, 
but soon becomes star-sick, and leaving the aerial regions, he 
next dives beneath the earth’s crust and falls into passionate 
love with fossils, sj „and remains; but as all passion 
has a corresponding reaction, the unstable adventurer folds his 


arms in self-approbation, and talks in pompous bombast of his 
own achievements. One thing at a time, is an old saying; 
but no less true than antiquated, Leta man, if possible, dis- 
cover his peculiar forte, and pursue it with diligence, Much 
depends on the commencement. A Demosthenes would never 
have made a Virgil; nor would Homer have made an Aristotle. 


= 
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Esch had his sphere, and each reyolved in his Orbit with 
matchless brilliance, We remember the man in the ancient 
times, who was regarded by his tutors as incapable of making 
any progress in learning, but when shown geometry, he feltit 
to be a congenial study, and soon distanced all his competitors 
in Mathematics. The principle is capable of uniyersal applica- 
tion, He who would not rise to ioerity as an W 
cian, might excel in oratory, painting, or Poetry; and con- 
versely, he who would not acquit himself respectably in the 
latter, might rise to eminence in the former. Every man in 
his own order. “One star differeth from another star in 
glory.” We make no inyidious comparisons between men. 
Let the poet sing and the orator disclaim, let the logician argue 
and the chemist analyse, let the historian ponder the annals of 
the world, and: the painter embody the creations of his genius 
on the canvass, all speak one voice; they set forth the digni! 
and grandeur of the human mind ; they prove that mind in 

its multifarious developments, is the same living, immortal, and 
accountable. existence; such differences in preference and 
action, are but so many radii commencing in one centre, $0 
many. beams from one refulgent orb, or so many parts in one 
grand anthem proclaiming in sweetness and роуег— the hand 
that made us is divine. 7; Je continued.) 
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р ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
THE eloctric telegraph has ceased to be a wonder; it is nom. ons 
of the common things of every-day use, and yet, compared with the 
rosults of this extraordinary application of the phenomena of Nature, 
the fictions of the imagination become pale and dull. By this 
instrument it is possible to transmit intel се to a distance of 
1,000 milos at the rate of about 20,000 words per hour ! 

Tho physical cause of electricity is still mysterious, but tho 
utility of its application is everywhere admitted. ‘The manner in 
which the electric current is produced and maintained will be ex- 
үш in another place; we confine our inquiry, for the present, 


the mi ; the wires are then charged, and being brought into 
connection with the indientor on the dial-plate, the message is 
spelt out letter by letter. á 


к ATLANTIO CABLE. 
The Atlantic telegraph cable was constructed of seven small 
брег wires twi into one, and encased in gutta-percha; this , 
was surrounded by eighteen small wire ropes, each composed of 
seven small wires twisted together, and being scarcely larger than 
a fourpenny-piece. 


WORKING THE TELEGRAPH BY STEAM. 


A plan has been patented for working the electric telegraph by 
steam, machine electricity being used to puncture a er at the 
distant stations, so as to produce legible symbols. js kind of 
electricity has, however, been tried long since, but the attempt 
failed, as it ever must fail, on account of the impossibility of 
insulating electricity of such high intensity during its transmission. 
The rapidity which seems to be contemplated by the patentees, in 
this case, would not be possible, as charges sufficient to perforate 
paper could not be produced in such extremely short intervals. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ux ManrzsHAL—Our German students, by writing out the 
exercises in the German character, obtain a familiarity with the 
peculiar forms highly useful in corres] ondence. We do not think 
your suggestion of employing English characters possesses the 
least advant . + 

T. FOWLER (Woolwich): A ship is reckoned feminine, because 
the noun for a ship is feminine in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin.— 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBER (Rochdale): We know not the author of the 
lines; but we do not admire them. Аз an answer to them we 
would stron ly recommend you to peruse seriously and attentively 
“Young's Night Thoughts,” Nights vi. and vill, entitled The 
Infidel Reclaimed,” but especially Night vii., from which we extract, 
the following lines, applicable to the case in hand :— 

„Eternal life is Nature's ardent Wish; 
"What ardently we wish, we soon believe: 
‘Thy tardy faith declares that wish dest 


to the method of application adopted in the communication of 
intelligence, This is done b; ucting wires. ‘These wires are 
usually made of iron, about the sixth of an inch in diameter, coated 
ы len den with zine, The advantage of employing zinc— 
which is done in all European countries—is, that by the action of 
the air it rapidly oxydises, and forms a protecting coating to the 
iron peer bred Steel is sometimes used instead of iron. 
The method in wl ihe wires are ‚ {ог the purpose is 
familiar to cn dy; along nearly every line of railway we 
observe these e from pon to post; and almost in 
every street we notice them sweeping over our heads and our 
homes from one telegraph station to another, Of course, the 
tendency of the electric current is to take the shortest course to 
the ground, and it is therefore very essential that the posts to which 
the wires are attached should possess the least possible conducting 
power. Consequently, every pole or] is furnished with glass 
or porcelain tubes or rollers, through which the wires pass, Glass or 
orcelain Cte m most petes V ERR substances 
nown; ani electric curren iog along the wire is un- 
seca Бу either of heo substances, #9 te 
As the ө over which the wires extend from one part to 
another is often very considerable, and the 


would consequently be great, and um 

weather, additio: ннен certain intervals, known 

ав winding CAE which, insulated. by glass or crockery, is. 
eel, E are tighten: jl 


a ratchet-w. by means of which the 1 tightened and | 
drawn up to full tension. Every тобоно, is taken that 
nothing shall be allowed to ieee with free current of the 
electricity, and in order to avoid even the possibility of this, in 
consequence of the means used to increasethe tension, anadditional 
piece of wire is usually introduced, which connects the main wire at 
points above and below the winding post. 

The electric wires, however, are not in all instances carried over 
the ground, they are sometimes, conducted through subterranean | 


with resin, tar, and grease. Gutta-percha coatings also are. 
| especially in submarine cables. 1 


е WORKING THE TELEGRAPH. 


11 


N methods of working the telegraph will be given in au вресіа 


aun on Natural Philosophy, and a brief statement may here 
HEU. s o is about to Bag ihe e сези 18 

г 2 is rung; a bellis rung in ret to show 
that the clerk Р, the other end of the wire P prepared to receive 


ә 


sweep of the 8 
very probable in vu 


mels; and the wires are then usually wrapped in cotton thread, 


| same effect may 


itroyed, 
‘What has destroyed it? shall I tell thee what? 
"When fear'd, the future is no longer wish'd ; 2 
And when unwish'd, we strive to disbelieve: 
‘Thus infidelity our guilt betrays. 
‘The future fear'd! An infidel and fear! 
Fear what? a dream! a fable! How thy fear, Й 
N evidence, and ER ‚strong, 
cause an un "а su) 1 
w disbi ef affirms what деш, * 
Surprising! infidelity t pe: Е 
urns ou! E 
A creed, and a confession of our sins: 
Apostates, thus, are orthodox divines.. 
From purer man ners to sublimer faith, 
" Is Nature's unavoidable ascent. 
1 An hovest Delst, where the Gospel shines, 
Matur'd to nobler, in the Christian ends.” 


A. B. Lewis.—Your method of study is very good; it is me- 
thodical, and no steady progress can be made without method. 
We are inclined to think that your plan would, however, be im- 
proved, if you kept to the same studies at the same hour every day. 

us we notice that you take arithmetic on Monday from à. to 9 
a. m.; Tussinee to 2 p.m. ; Wednesday, 9 to 10 a.m; Thursday, 
2 to 3 p.m. ; Friday, 3 to 4 p.m. ; Saturday, 7 to 8a.m.. Why not 
persevere in deyoting the same hours every day to arithmetic, and 
| so on, with your other studies? iE 8 

C. E. G.—A very simple, and at the same | active ber 
‚circuit may be formed by an ent; of three plates of copper 
and zinc immersed ina glass vessel containing a weak solution of 
sulphuric acid and water. Metallic contact is made by wires, sol- 
dered to the plates, the poles intersecting. The current of posi- 
tive electricity, when the circuit is closed, passes from the zine 
‘through the liquid to the copper, and from the copper along the 
“conducting wires to the zinc. A current of e electricity 
| traverses the circuit also from the copper to the zine in a direction 
precisely reversed, > Т 

YOUNG PHILOSOPHER.— The. phenomenon of the rainbow. is 
caused by the rays of the sun falling on the drops of rain. The 
produced artificially, Take a glass of water ; 
suspend it at a certain height in the sun’s rays, above the eye: the 
tor, standing with his back to the sun, will see the refraction 


and reflection of red light; if then the gl to, be slowly lowered, 
he observer retaining his position, the red light will be replaced 
by orange, and this in its turn iE un and во on, the globe ab 

ferent heights presenting to the eye the seven primitive colours 
in succession. t ^ 
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MAP OF AUSTRALASIA. E 


Tun term Australasia plainly means Southern Asia, and includes 
the large island, or rather insulated continent, now called Australia 
(but formerly New Holland), with a number of smaller islands 
lying at various distances around it, which have been variously 
grouped by different geographical writers, Mr. Barrow included 
under the term Australasia the following :—1. New Holland, or 
Australia; 2. Van Diemen's Land; 3. New Zealand; 4. Papua, 
or New Guinea; 5, New Britain and New Ireland ; B. Solomon's 
Islands; 7. New Hebrides; 8. New Caledonia. Later writers, 
especially the compilers of books on geography, have narrowed this 
list; and New Zealand is generally excluded, with two or three of 
the smaller groups; these being referred to the list comprehended 
under the name of Polynesia. 


The most important part of Australasia, is the continent of 
Australia, or, the great island of New Holland, so called because 
it was discovered by the Dutch. It js bounded on the 
north by the Oriental Archipelago, the Gulf of Carpentaria, and 
Torres’ Strait; on the south, by the South Pacific Ocean and 
Bass’s Strait; on the east, by the South Pacific Ocean; and on 
the west, by the Indian Ocean, The most northern point of Aus- 
tralia is Cape York, in Lat. 10° 43' 5, and Long. 142° 20 E., and 
the most southern point is Wilson's Promontory, in Lat. 39° 11’ S. 
and Long. 146° 25° E. ‘The most eastern point is Cape Byron, in 

VOL. III. 


Golden Point, Mount Alexander, 


Lat 28° 38' S. and Long. 153° 37' E., and the most western point 
is Steep Point, in Lat, 26° 6’ S, and Long. 112° 50° E, From 
these data, it is plain that the greatest breadth of Australia from 
north to south, is about 2,000 miles, and its greatest length from 
cast to west is about 2,500 miles. As the average length and 
breadth of this continent are considerably less than these extreme 
measurements, the area or surface of Australia is reckoned about 
3,000,000 of square miles, or about 2,000,000,000 of imperial 
acres of land; so that here, surely, there is room enough for the 
surplus. ulation of the United Kingdom to expand, to vegetate, 
and to fulfil their duties as human beings and worshippers of. the 
true God, without distressing themselves, and overburdening the 
country which gave them birth. Besides, there is gold here in 
abundance, and means for procuring food ; all that is wanted is a 


Instead of 


t de t on the mother-country. 
folland or 3 at once be called Southern 
Britain, and be filled with the surplus of our teeming population. 

Looking at the extent of Australia, which is only about J part 
'urope, or at the most, according to some, $ less, it fol- 
this continent is the most valuable appanage of the 


stern 
New 


that continent is Staines and 
a red; but we trust that s) measures wi taken 
. boch of these evils, Sipps Ls eei it an integrant 
of the empire, —a part where our present sickly, starving, and 
population may soon become healthy, wealthy, and 

wise, and receive the fall reward of their labour ; while at the same 


76.—N. S. 
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time, they shall enjoy the blessings of good government, and 
be permitted to worship God according to the dictates of. conscience, 
not only without molestation, but while enjoying all the rights of 
honourable citizenship among men. 3 

The continent of Australia is compact in form, aan tit 
of the section of a human head and neck, when viewed Vertically 
from east to west; the peninsula which terminates in Cape York 
representing the nose, and the colony of Victoria, or Port Philip, 
the back ofthe head. There are few large indets of the sea around 


its shores, 80 that the interior of this continent to a very large 


extent is wWholly unknomn. The only day of considerable magni- 
tude is ‚called the Gulf of Carpentaria, which is situated on the 
north between Torres’ Strait, and the waters of the Oriental Archi- 


The Capes and Headlands in this continent are numerous, but 
few are of much importance. Besides those mentioned already, there 
are on the north coast, Cape Arnheim, Point Dale, and Cape 
Londonderry; on the west coast, Cape Levesque, North West 
Cape, Cape Cuvier, Point Naturaliste, and Cape Leeuwin; onthe 
South coast, Point d'Entrecasteaux, Cape Chatham, Point Hood, 
Cape le Grand, Cape Catastrophe, Cape Jervis, Cape Bernouilli, 
Cape Northumberland, Cape Bridgewater, and Саре Otway ; and 
on the east coast, are Cape Howe, Sandy Cape, Cape Capricorn, 
Cape Palmerston, Cape. Upstart, Cape Flattery, and Cape Gren- 
ville. 

The Peninsulas are, Cape York Peninsula, bounded on the west 
by the Gulf of Carpentaria ; Coburg Peninsula, bounded on the 


south by Van Diemen's Gulf; Eyre Land, bounded on the east 
by Spencer's Gulf; and York Peninsula, bounded on the west by 
Spencer's Gulf. The Islands, which are generally small, and in 
groups, with the exception of Melville and Batburst Islands on the 
north west, and Kangaroo Island on the south, are the ‘Prince of 
Wales and Sir R. Bourke groups in Torres’ Strait; the Wessel 
‘and Goulburn groups on the north; the Buccaneer, and the Dam- 
pier groups, with Dirk Hartog's Island, on the west; the Recher- 
che and Nuyt’s Islands on each side of the Great Australian 
Bight; The Investigator Islands, and those at the entrance to 
Spencer's Gulf; King's Island, Flinder's Island, and others in 
Bass’s Strait ; the Moreton roup, Sandy Islands, with the North- 


clago, In this gulf are situated Groote Eylandt, Wellesley and 
Fellen Islands, Westward of this gulf, are Arnheim's Bay, Van 
Diemen’s Gulf, and others on the north coast, including Cambri 
Gulf, Admiralty Gulf, &c. On the west coast, are Dampier s 
Archipelago, Exmouth Gulf, Shark Bay, Geographe Channel; 
Naturaliste Channel, and Geographe Bay. On the south coast, are 
Tor Bay, King George's Sound, Esperance Bay, Recherche Archi- 
pelago, the Great Australian Bight with Nuyt’s Archipelago and 
Anxious Bay, Spencers Gulf, St. Vincent's Gulf, Encounter Bay, 
Discovery Bay, Portland Bay, Port Philip, Western Port, Corner 
Inlet, and Bass's Strait, n the east coast, are Twofold Bay, 
Jervis Bay, Botany Bay, Port Stephens, Moreton Bay, Hervey Bay 


Shoalwater Bay, Repulse Bay, Halifax Ba: ; Rockingham Bay, Trinity | umberland and Cumberlan group, on the east coast, Before 
Bay, Princess Charlotte Bay, Tem y, and Shelbourne Bay. | proceeding to state any further relating to this conti- 
The Coral Sea contains the “Great Reef, extending along | nent as well as to the surrounding. islands, we may first give a 


general view of its great divisions "hitherto explored, which consti. 
tute the most valuable colonies of Great in; notice the inner 
most point of the vast unexplored region yet reached ; and state 


the northern part of the east coast fora 
miles from Torres’ Strait to Hervey Bay, 
coast by distances varying from fifteen to 100 miles, the average 


distance of about 1,200 
and separated from the 


being about miles. The . between this reef and the the Latitudes and Longitudes of some ‚points or places on those 
shore is recki tolerably safe, the anchorage for ships being in | islands where as yet no settlement ‚has be 1. 


about twelve fathoms of wi 
` COUNTRIES, COLONIES, AND SETTLEMENTS IN AUSTRALASIA, 


4 

| x5 2 

New Br F ا‎ j 

New Irel - 152 48 
Solomon" 254 55 
Queen“ | 266 5 
New Hel 167 14 
New Caledonia 165 55 
Loyalty Islands 167 0 
267 20 


Island of Pines 


ay, the highest peak, bei 5,700 feet above the level 

t reen these are undulating and watered 
regions, and on their western sides are high upland downs varying 
“from 900 feet to 2,000 fest in height, such as the Liverpool Plains, 


7 | the Brisbane Plains, the Darling Downs, Ke. 
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any part of Australia yet explored. Here are the Australian 
Pyrenees and Grampians, the summit of Mount William in the 
latter range being about 4,700 feet above the level of ‘the sea. 
Flinder’s range extends from the eastern coast of St. Vincent's 
Gulf into the interior. The Darling range is parallel to the western 
shores: of Western Australia, some peaks being about 2,000 feet 
high. The coast of the Great Australian Bight, which lies between 
Spencer's Gulf and King George's Sound, is low and sandy ; 
whence itis called the desert coast. By far the greater part, how- 
ever, of this continent is yet unexplored, and from the report of 
late explorers, the interior is deemed as sterile as the desert of 
Sahara in Africa. This report indeed must be deemed partial and 
unsatisfactory ; because the interior was approached only from the 
south, aud im one particular direction, It is evident, therefore, 
that until it has been approached from the north, east, and west, 
and in Various directions, the report of the sterility of the interior 
cannot be confirmed. It is true that, as the tropic of Capricorn 
passes across the the interior of Australia, so the tropic of Cancer 
passes over the interior of Africa; but it would be absurd, without 
sufficient investigation and exploration, to suppose, that because 
the latter crosses the Great Desert of Sahara, therefore the former 


must also eross a great desert in the interior of Australia. More- 
over, as the ‘tropic of Cancer passes over some of the finest pro- 
vinces of India, Chin-India, and China; so we might justas well 
infer that it passes over some of the finest districts of the hitherto 
unexplored regions of Australia. Ls Ў 
"There are not known to be any very large Rivers on this conti- 
nent; but on the supposition that the whole of its s¢a=coast has 
been completely explored, this circumstance alone would argue in 
favour of the fact that the interior was sterile; as it is to its rivers, 
in a great measure, that any eountry owes its fertility, The river 
Murray rises in the western side of the-Australian Alps, flows in a 
westerly course, dividing the colony of Victoria from chat of New 
South Wales, and then running in a southerly direction, after a 
course of about 1,200 miles, falls into the sea at Encounter Bay. 
The principal tributaries to this river are the Murrumbridgee 


and the Darling ; at its junction with the former it is 950 feet 
broad, and has aidepth varying from 12 to 20 feet, Lower down, 
at its junction with the Darling, it increases in breadth, and from 
this point to its entrance into Lake Victoria, its breadth varies from 
100 to 250 yards, and its depth ‘from 12 to 40 feet, "This river is 
said to drain asurfaceof more than 200,000 square miles, thus car- 
rying tothe sea, the waters from a surface more than double that of 
Great Britain, and equal in magnitude to that of the whole of 
France. Numerous rivers, whose courses are generally short, flow 
from. the mountains on the east coast into the sea } the names of 
the principal of these are ‘Shoalhaven, Hawkesbury, Hunter, Has- 
tings, McLeay, Clarence, Richmond, and Brisbane ; the largest of 
these again, the Hawkesbury and the Hunter, have each aicourse of 
about 206 miles; the latter is navigable for 50 miles inland, and 
the Richmond for 70 miles. "The chief river on the west coast is 
Swan River having a course of about 180 miles, Of the rivers 
which flow into the sea on the north coast, little is yet known, 
‘There areas yet considered to be no lakes of any extent in this con- 
tinent; such as it has, are formed chiefly by the rains; becoming 
afterwards marshes, or drying up altogether, The name of Lake 
Torrens has been given to an immense salt swamp, lying northward 


= = ARTEN 


Alexanders , 
NE 
‚or Victoria, Albert and 


discovered; Forest Oreek Ranges, Mount 


of 8 Я zur Lakes A Med dia 
"| Coorong, are the delta of the Murray. 
V. ars ‘Land, or Tasmania, so called from the name 


of "MB mcos ‘of this “island, Ties to the south of Aus- 
tralia, being separated from it by Bass's Strait. It is about 180 
miles long from north to south, and about 460 miles broad ‘from 
east to west, having an ares of About 24,000 square miles, which is 
about 2000 square miles less chan the area of ‘Scotland, or Pr of 
the whole, The coasts of this island are generally bold and ele- 


vated, presenting high promontories to the surrounding seas, The 
net ты ‘or headlands are Cape Grim, the north-west point; 


Ciren ead, on the north; Cape Portland; thé north-east point; 
St. Patrick's Head, Cape Lodi, and Cape Pillar, on the east coast; P 
Tasman Head, the south-eastern extremity of Bruni Island, вове 
east of Tasmania; South Cape and South-west Cape; and Rocky 
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Point, Cape Sorel, and West Point, on the west coast, The chief Pure, is this essential? no, for though pure tells us what sort of 
inlets of the sea, are Storm Bay, at the mouth of the River Der- | water the man drinks, yet the proposition is not destroyed by its 
went, and further north, Oyster Bay, on the south-east; the | omission. 

mouth of the Tamar on the north ; Macquarrie Harbour on the | Puter, is this essential? yes, because water tells us what the 
west; and Port Davy on the south-west, ‘The peninsulas are Tas- | man drinks; he drinks water, not wine, 

man's, east of Storm Bay; Forestier's, connected with the former Copiously, is this essential? no; copiously does indeed refer to 
by an isthmus of half a mile's breadth ; and Freycinet's, on the east | the amount of water which the man drinks, but its omission by no 
que of Oyster Bay. Men are гше formerly he cus means destroy the sentence. Ў 
which is separated from Tasmania by D’Entrecasteaux 5 oe " si 
Maria, noch of Tasman's Peni the Furneaux group, Thus then we have the proposition reduced to this dorm : 


to the north-east; Hunter's group, to the north-west; m The man drinks water. 
several others. The mountains are Wyld's Crag in the " " ^ 
middle of Tasmania, which is 4,500 feet high; "able Moun. | BY * сай зат ROUEN aane aime armen bo 


tain behind Hobart Town, 3,750 feet high, end for eight months of 
the year capped with snow; and Benlomond in the north-east, 
4,200 feet high. The principal rivers are the Derwent and 
the Tamar; the former, 130 miles long, falls into Storm 
Bay, and the latter into Bass's Strait, admitting vessels of 
600 tons at its mouth. The county divisions of Australia 
and Tesmania, with their chief towns, are given on the 
Map of Australasia itself. Norfolk Island, which is annexed to 
the government of Van Diemen’s Land, and lies at the distance 
of 900 miles from the east coast of Australia, is a penal settlement ; 
it contains an area of about fourteen square miles, and has an 
eminence called Mount Pitt, which rises to the height of 1,050 
feet. As the other islands in our table of Australasia contain no 
settlements, or none of any importance, we need not enlarge on the 
Map of Australasia. 


Let it be supposed that you wish to have and contemplate the 
idea of water being drunk, in its most elementary form, then you do 
not need the article the; accordingly the proposition now assumes 
this form, 

Man drinks water. 

A third process of simplification brings the sentence to these two 

words, 

T Man drinks, 
which set forth the simplest statement you can make on the subject. 
Remove the word man, you have no sense; remove the word 
drinks, you have no statement. Consequently the original pro- 
position, when reduced to man drinks, isin its simplest form, 

Such then is the form to which all propositions or sentences may 
be reduced, What does the form involve? Неге are two words. 
Those two words you recognise as a noun and a verb, the one 
denoting a being and the other am act. Being and doing are the 
great facts with which all science is concerned, and the relation 
of being to doing, so far as the utterance of that relation is con- 
cerned, is the affair of the marian. The papiet proposition 
consists ofa noun and a verb so related that what the verb declares, 
is declared of the noun, which is the subject of the proposition. 


Agreement, 

This, the simplest form of a proposition, may undergo modifi- 
cations, You may change the subject ; for instance you may make 
thesingular man into the men ; butif you make this change, 
you must also change verb, substituting drink for drinks. 
Here you see an instance of grammatical agreement, Man drinks, 
men drink; these pairs of words severally agree, but in man drink, 
and men drinks the pairs do not agree. Hence you learn that 
a singular noun requires a singular verb, and a plural noun requires 
a plural verb, (i ЖҮ 

Agreement then is the grammatical correspondence of two or more 
words one with another; this kind of agreement, however, is in 
English of less prevalence than another, which may be ка 
logical, Grammatical agreement is ап t in form; thus in 
the above example, the question is wl or not, and in which 
case the s should be added to the verb drink. But when I say the 
sick man drinks, and declare that there is an agreement between 


mains unchanged whatever noun you append to it; thus we say 
sick man, sick men, sick women, sick boy, sick gir _ The agreement 
then isnot in form. Yet the two aed lo agree; 
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SYNTAX: SIMPLE SENTENCES. 
AGREEMENT. 


Greek roots, namely syn with and tasso 
denotes a e arrangement of words. 
is to the grammarian what the scienceof architecture is tothe builder Ў 
it teaches the art of construction, 

Now art, of necessity, implies rules, and science is a systematic 
aggregate of principles. Syntax, then, is not an arbitrary thing; 
it is not a mere jumble of authoritative assertions. It is true, 
that in шаг the authority of great writers goes a long way. 
Yet is authority, in the last issue, resolvable into fact and 
law, the facts of our nature as declared and systematised in the 
laws of thought or the rules of logic. 

"These facts lead to the conclusion that the only proper way to 
study grammar is to study it as the science of logical utterance. In 
order to study grammar as the science of logical utterance, we 
must trace an. e its simplest form, and consider the 
elements of which that form consists. 

Take then this sentence and study it ;— 

The sick man drinks pure water copiously. 

"What I now wish you to ascertain is, whether the proposition 
is in its simplest form. In order to ascertain this, you must dis- 
tinguish between what is essential and what is not essential in the 
sentence, Take then word after word and put the question, Is this 
essential ? If not strike it out, and strike out every word until you 


Observe also that the grammatical includes the logical, but the 
logical does not include the grammatical. The last statement has 
just been illustrated, The former may be shown to be true, thus; 
when I say the man drinks, I make a statement in which the word 
man agrees in thought with the word drinks; tbat is, the two go 
together; the two are combined so as to make a proposition; the 
two agree in sense, 

Instances of agreement. 


have reduced the proposition to its simplest form, that is, the form 1 2 3 
a deviation from which would involve no sense. — r GREEN 
The, is this essential? yes, because some particular man is The sick man drinks copiously, 
x 1 s$ З t 


es tial? No. Eradditho word; you modify but do 
the statement. „Уз 3 
this essential? yes; because man is the very subject of 


dee drinks. dejara what 
um ‚he drinks and does not spin, 


(ЖЕЛ, — 
adj. and noun noun and verb verb and adverb. 


a وا کے‎ А нотар 
logical agr. gram, agr. log. agr. 


1 ` Sentences may be either affirmative, negative, interrogative, or 
interrogative negative; e. g. , 


» 
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Affirmative, I love my father 

Negative. _ I do not love my father 
Interrogative. Do I love my father? 

Int, Neg, Do I not love my father? 


i Dependence or Government. 
» There is another relation which itis necessary to understand, I 
mean the relation of dependence. When I say 
The man drinks water, 


I state a proposition in which a noun, or object, appears in a 

4 1 dependence; the noun water is dependent on the verb 
ARAS. 

This dependence is a logical dependence, a dependence in thought 
and not in form. This you may see if, changing the form of the sen- 
tence, you make water the subject of the proposition thus, 

The water is drunk. 


Water then remains the same, whether it is a subject or an object. 
Consequently the agreement is not in form, as there is no change 
of form to meet a change in sense. D 

In sense, however, water in the former sentence is dependent on 
drinks, It is in fact that on whichsthe action of the verb falls. 

Hence it is the thought you must consult to know whether a 
noun is oris not an object. This remark is necessary, because for 
want of inflexions ambiguity may arise, as in cases when the sub- 
ject may become the object, and the object the subject; for instance, 

Subject. Object. 
The man strikes the boy. 
Subject, Object. 
The boy strikes the man. 

These two statements are the reverse of each other, and observe 
that the reversal is made by a mere change of position; man, which 
in the first sentence is the subject, becomes in the second sentence 
the object, by being put after the verb. You thus learn how 
important a part position plays in English grammar. 

, In the instances here considered, the dependence is that of a noun 
ona verb. There is another kind of dependence; that of a noun on 
a preposition, as seen in the following sentence, 
A The water is drunk by tle man. 
D 

Here the man is in sense dependent on the preposition by. 

Not only nouns but verbs also are dependent on prepositions; 
thus,, 7 

_ The physician orders the man to drink water. 
here in sense, or logically, drink depends on to. v 
ү; "The sentence presents a third case of dependence, for you see 
that the verb drink is in sense dependent on the verb orders, 

Position here, too, is of consequence, for the dependent verb 
drink comes after orders, and after to; in no way could drink pre- 
cede to, and scurcely could. orders follow drink. Instances of 
dependence may also be considered as instances of government. 

One word ts said to be governed by another when the former is 
dependent on the latter; as 

The man drinks the water, 
where water is governed by drinks, because water is dependent on 
drinks. 4 

Under the heads of AGREEMENT and DEPENDENCE (or govern- 
ment) may all the facts and laws of grammar be arranged. You see 
the two set forth as they appear in this sentence, 

а. 


— — 
"The man drinks water. 
Eu 


d. 


But here is an instance of agreement of which I have not spoken, 
namely that between the article and the noun the man; the and man, 
referring to the same object, agree in sense. I subjoin then 

Instances of Agreement, Instances of Government. 


The artieleand the noun The object and its verb 
"The adjective and the noun "The noun and the preposition 


The noun and the verb. A verb and a preposition 
A verb anda verb. 


* Verbs of different. kinds. 
The government of a noun by a verb takes place only when the 
verb is transitive. A transitive verb is a Sarbi thie Radon of which 
passes from the subject to the object ; thus in the sentence, 


The man drinks water, 


the act denoted by the word drinking passes directly from man 
to water. Verbs that have an object directly dependent on 
them are called transitive, that is, passing over (from Lat. trans 
over, and eo Igo), ў 

‘Transitive verbs have for their opposite verbs intransitive, that is, 
verbs the action denoted by which does not extend to an object, 
but remains confined to the subject, Steps, in the sentence, 


The man Sleeps, 
is an intransitive verb, 


Intransitive verbs may appear either with a personal subject, as 
in the last sentence, or withouta personal subject, as in 


: It rains. 
Transitive verbs may exist in two forms as 


Active, The тап drinks the water 
‚Passive. "The water is drunk by the man. 


These two forms are commonly called voices; in the first the 
verb is said to be in the active voice; in the second the verb is 
said to be in the passive voice, A transitive verb is in the 
active voice when it has a subject and an object. А transitive verb 
is in the passive voice when it has only a subject, In the passive 
voice the object of the active verb has become the subject. Only 
transitive verbs can exist in the passive form, 

I have endeavoured to show you that the form “шап drinks” 
is the simplest sentence that can be constructed, A sentence 
equally simple can, however, exist in another shape; e. g. 


The man is good. ү 


In the analysis of this sentence, I have to introduce and explain 
а new term or two. б 

"You already know that the man is the subject to the verb is, but 
what is 7002? The word good is an adjective, or it may be called 
an attributive, because it assigns the attribute or quality of the noun 
man, "This attribute is connected with the subject man by means 
of the verb is, A verb so connecting an attribute with a subject is 
called a copula, or link. And that copula in union with the attribute 
is termed the predicate. This name is given to the united copula 
and attribute, because when so united the predicate and copula pre- 
dicate or declare something of the subject. These facts may be 


exhibited thus :— ` 


Subject. Predicate. 
— 
copula attribute 
I. The man is good, 
—— 
Verb. Object. 
2, The man drinks water, 


In the second sentence you see drinks water, that is, a verband 
its object, is the predicate, for it is they which there predicate or 
declare something of the subject. 

In the case of intransitive verbs, the predicate has no attribute аз, 


Subject. Predicate, 
"The boy runs, 
A yet more abstract form of a simple sentence is found in this 
У Subject. Predicate. i 
e The man is 


where is is the predicate to the subject, iê man. ‘Here, however, 
observe that the word és is employed in the sense of exists, and so 
is Seen to belong to the general class ofintransitive verbs, 

It may be added that the verb to de is sometimes called а sub- 
stantive verb because it denotes existence in its most abstract form, 
I may subjoin here that intransitive verbs are also denominated 
a leather) verbs, because they are properly neither active nor 
passive. А 


Voyez-les, see them. |  Parlez-leur, speak: to them 
i chrétienne et libre, à|. Make me a Christian and free, I 


tout je me soumets. VOBTAIRE. | submit to everything. 
| lons-mous aussi d'une Let us divest ourselves of а vain 


BOILEAU. | pride. 

| Allez, conduisez-la la| Go, conduct her into the next 

| (3.) Remark: But if the verb in these ons of the impera- 

tive be used negatively, the pronouns will be placed according 

to Rule (1.) :—, à 

Ne les voyez pas, do not see them. 8 parler pas. do not speak 
5; олет, 

Sil'on vous propose de faire une | I/ they propose to you to commit 
mauvaise action, ne la faites pas, | a bad , do it not. 
Co 

ne me par ces in- se . 

dignes pleurs. ch Bonxgar. | 
ey 2nd Exception: With reffeetive verbs, when the régime 
Tndireat* is a the pronoun representing it must. follow 
the verb, This must also be the case with the following 
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$ 99.— REPETITION AND OMISSION or THE NOMINATIVE © 
PRONOUN: ў 
(1.) It is proper to repeat the personal pronouns 7e, £u, d 
nous, (ls, before every verb: ў E 
Je lis богів, je me promene, — Tread, write, and walk. A 
2.) The omission of the pronouns je, tu, ih nous, cus, 
id the SO or ӨЧҮҮ ofa sentence; isa matter of 
choice, and subject to the following restrietions:— — ^. 
These pronouns must be repeated: 
1. When the verbs are not in the same tense— 
Je prétends et je prétendrai tou- | І maintain and will always mains 
jours. À i tain. í 
2. When the first verb is in the negative and che second in 
the affirmative :— 


s 
Je ne plie pas et fe romps, Ido not bend and I break. verbs :— 
3. When the propositions are connected by conjunctions 33 . "e 
other than et, and; ou, or; mi, nor; mais, but:— Courir à, " Jo rum to, towards, У P à, rà, to think of. 
Nous détestons les méchants, | We detest the wicked, because we Je m'adresse à lui, d er. T apply to.him, to them. 
parceque now les cralgnoms. Sear them. Je vais à vous оц à сил. T goto you or to them. 
(3.) Although we would advise:the student to follow the lst| Vous courez à lui ou à elle. You run to him or to her. 
rule of this section, particularly with regard to the pronouns , Elle vient à moi ou à vous. ‘She comes to me or to you, 
tu, nous, vous, and thereby pest at uncertainty, we give a few} Vous pensez à nous ou à lui, You think of us or of him. 
examples, where the pronouns after the first are— м Ils songent à eux et à vous. , They think of them and of you, 
Repeated. Omitted, | = | (&.) The pronoun used as the indirect regimen of the French, 
Je veux qu'on dise un jour aux]  JTs'arrache les cheveux; ke roule | Which answers to the indirect object of the English preceded 
peuples effrayés, sur le: sable, aux, Dieux | by a preposition other than fo, and to the genitive and ablative 
TI fut dos Juifs, il fut une insolente] leur rigueur, appelle'en vain à son | cases of the Latin, is always, in French, d after the verb, 
race, RACINS. | secours la cruelle mort. and preceded by one of the prepositions de, af; pour, for, 
I wish that they may one day say to FÉNÉLON. | avec, with, &. 
the frightened nations, there were| Не (Telemachus) tears his hair, Je parle de lui et de vous, * of him and of you. 
Jews, there was an insolent race, | rolls on the sand, reproaches the J'écris pour lui et. lle. | pons dr чи. i Й 
: Gods with: their rigour, and calis in р рот. \ 
; | vain cruel Death to his aid. 5 ^ E e == жы others, must 
J2 comtes ise plait, te'adonise, |, Btermal est son nom, Te monde | gie aussi do и Mm | огт mt 


й s'aime, J. B. Rousseau. est son ouvrage, Yen : Ji RK 
„He listens to himself, he pleases TI entend. les soupirs de Pliumble e When two imperatives, used affirmatively, are joined 


together by the conjunction ct, the pronoun regimen of the 


himself, he. adorns himself, he loves |. outrage, 
himself. Roh ga dius Жай аа А Бойы, second may be placed before it, or after it, as in Ẹnglish :— 
Nous AR Es et шын Pe ud E 3 After the: Verb. Bare the Verb. 
rouver, qu'i арав heur t de son. trône. \terroge | берен 
[ou vertu. "BEAUZÉE. lesrois. — Racine. | Goout, and let me sleep. : Ge Gah aia Ub e 


Laissez-moi cette chaine, om 


Marche, et suis-nous du moins 
m’arrachez le jour. LA HARPE, 


We have said; and we are going| The Eternal is his name, the world 
ой l'honneur nous appelle. 


to prove, that there is no happiness| is his works; he. listens to the sighs 


without virtue. of the humble oppressed, judges all Bommau. | 
mankind with equal laws, and inter- March, and follow us, at least, Leave me this chain, or'deprive 
rogates the mighty from his lofty | where honour calls us. me of life. 5 
throne, Cessez, vous dis-je et Iaisse2-moi, Vous attendez le roi; parlez et 
\ ў 100,—Pracz or PERSONAL 5 USED as THE REGIMEN Ж ЖАЫ ne > азе d'Heblür- tous les 
OF NBEBS. Cease, I tell you, and suffer me, ^ Grecs conjurés. RACINE. 
(1.) The personal pronoun used as régime direct, (direct object | Madam, to execute the commands. expect the king; speak and 
or accusative) [$ 42, (4.)], and the pronoun used as régime | the king. depict to him all the Greeks - 
PAR e 4 ing against the son of Rector. 


indirect, (indirect object) with the reposition £o, expressed or 
understood, in English, (dative of the Latin), [$ 42, (3.)] are $ 101.—RESPEOTIYE Prace: or THE PRONOUNS WHEN two 


in = нь = OCCUR WITH ONE VERB. 
ire imen, Indirect Regimen. j SO EDS 
Je vous vois, 7 TA ; Je Eh ee мању to you; ‚ 1.) When two Pronouns occur, one régime direct (accusa- 
Vons les voyez, yow see them. Vous leur parlez, you speal: to them, | Шуе). and the other régime indirect (dative), the pronoun 
Madame, enfin le ciel pres de A ce prix je leur permets de ime indirect, if not in the third person singular or plural, 
‘vous me rappelle. RACINE vivre. Y Hacmr. must precede the pronoun régime direct :— 
Madam, at last heaven recalls me | On that condition I allow them to II me le donnera. He tilt give it to me. 
near you, ۹ live. _ Il têle prêtera. He will lend it to thee. 
Pauvre science humaine! 4 II faut compter sur l'ingratitude| Ils nous les montreront, They will show them to us. 
Un fil tarrete hélas, comme le des hommes, et ne laisser pas de Vous nous le direz. You will say it to us. 


mouch: 5 leur faire du bien. F&NELON. Quand je puis obliger, ma jole est When I can oblige, my joy is great 
Du bon Jean Ia Fontaine. j We should expect ingratitude from assez grande; enough, without my wishing to wait 
~ Amè, MARTIN. | men, but not cease, on that account, | Pour n'attendre jamais que l'on, | until. they command me (i. e., they 


Poor human sclenge £ awed stops | to do them good, mele commande. BOURSAULT, command it to me.) 
Dee, like the gn Tis Good Jean „ Jevous ledisencore, vous n'aurez | I repeat it to you; gon can obtain 
Za Dont у Vestime des hommes que par une | the esteem of men only by real 
(2.) leti! ption: When the verb is in the second person | olle vertu. virtue, 
singular, or in the first or second person plural of the impera- шин ан Маун 


tive used ‘affirmatively, these pronouns must be placed after 


it: * Object ef the werb:preceded in English by fo, expressed or understood, 
E LI 


‘the дате of the Latin. 
E 
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(2.) When the pronoun régime indirect is in the third 
person singular or plural, it must then be placed after the 
regime direct :— 3 


On le Tui donnera, ` They will give it to him, 
Vous le lui prêterez. You will lend it to him, 
Nous ne le leur préterons pas, We will not lend it to them. 
a Yous le leur &erirez. _ You will write it to them. 
Le plus sür appui de l'homme The surest support of mam is God, 


est Dieu, et vous voulez le lui ravir. e e ee 
N BoisrE, 


(3:) Remark : The reflective pronoun se, used as an indirect 
regimen, makes an exception to the above rule, as it takes pre- 
cedence of the direct regimen :— 

Sileshommes pensent mal les 
uns des autres, du moins ils ne sele 
disent pas. ANONYMOUS. 


(4.) The Rules (I.) and (2), also the Exception (3.), apply 
to the imperative used negatively ; but Rule (1.) cannot apply 
to the imperative used affirmatively, 


Examples of the Imperative used Negatively. 


If men think ill of each other, at 
least they do not say it to eachother. 


(m mous le donnez pas [Rule] Do not give it lo us, 
Ne le leur prêtez pas [Rule Я Do not lend it to them, 


(21. 
Qu'ils ne зе le disent pas [Re- Det them say & to themselves, 


4 б (8. 2L 
ш sang de tant de rois c'est | the blood 
Punique héritage; d ту oni N тө 8 
Ne me l’enviez pns, laissez-moi | AM me), Ioane me mp porto. 


mon partage. VOLTAIRE, - 


(5.) When the imperative used affirmatively has two regi- 
mens, the pronoun régime direct precedes the régime indirect 
in all the persons ;— 


Enyoyez-le-mot. Send it to me, 

Dennez-lé-nous, Give it to us. 

Qu'ils le Zui donnent, -Let them give it to him, 
» Montrez-le-moi, ce mortel privi- Show him to me, that privileged 
Mgié. BALLANCHE, 


mortal, 
24 is into thy mind; he who 
does evil, finds evil, 


$ 102. IE 


Mets. Je- loi dans l'esprit; qui fait 
mal, trouve mal. ANONYMOUS. 


When two pronouns in different cases, representing rational 
eese a and nd peram, th in the сте direct is in the 


C'est‘ lorsque nous sommes Jt is when.we are far from our 
éloignés de notre pays, que nous | country that we feel, above ah the 
sentons surtout l’instinct qui nons | instinct which attaches: us to 
yattache. CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Tous nos jours vont à la mort, AU our days traveltowards death, 
le dernier у arrive, MONTAIGNE: | the last one arrives, at if (reaches 
it), 


Les choses dela terre ne valent | The things of the earth are not 
pas qu'on ‘sy attache. CNicore, | worth our attachment to them. 


57104, — Prior or EN Амр, Y. 


1.) The place of en andy is the same as that prescribed by 
Rule (1.).$ 100, for the personal pronouns, They are also sub- 
ject to Exception (2.) and Remark (3.) of the same $, See 
examples above, 

(2.) En and y are always placed after the other pronouns 
régimes :— 


Il nous en a parlé. He D spoken to us of it. 

II lui en a dit quelque chose, He has told him something of it. 
Parlez-lui-en. Speak to him of it. 

Ne nous en parlez pas. Do not speak to us of it, 

Je Гу ai renvoyé. I have referred him to it. 
Renvoyez-nous-y. Rofer, or send us back io it, 

Ne nous у renvoyez pas, Do not refer us to it. 


$ 105.—Reverition: or Tax PRONOUNS, REGIMES, 


These pronouns must, in French, be repeated before every 
verb :— 
Al mon enfant, que je voudrais;| Ah! mychild,how I should like to 
‘bien tous voir un peu, vousenten- | see уои for a. short time, to hear you, 
dre, ‘vous, Ke foie vous voir pas- | embrace you, see you pass, 
ser; Mae. DE SÉVIGNÉ, 
> Je veux te voir, le prier, de pres- |> I will вее him, entreat him, press 
ser; ee Te flechir. kim, importune him; bend мт. 
BESCHERELLE. 


$ 106.— Tun Розвевзтув PRONOUN. 


Cie an possessive BOX in French, is always preceded 
E ا‎ oe ыб .)] which, as well as the pronoun 
e number with the noun represented 

255 "а 


Laie L. fle e. ke Neither ambition nor smoke have 
chent point un cœur comme le | power on such a heart as mine, 
| mien. J. J. ROUSSEAU, 

Au lieu de déplorer la mort des Instead of bewailing the death of 
autres, je veux apprendre de vous ‚others, I wish to learn from you how 
1 8 


C) The eos m ilis 3, e eth rin 

mn 2 

i [t$ 16 
оет 


И 


саа, Мар &c., always 


La musiqui 
était très différente de la notre. 
VOLTAIRE, 


e der ahoia Grecs |. The music:af tho: ancient: Greeks 


00 he person pronouns ai, el, ata, li ee 


regimens. 
relate to persons, 


can only 
pol X t 
endes en [$ 39, e 4 
Jen parle; Jen dns. 


J'aime trop la 1 pour en F dar too, n to be 


étre jaloux. LA HARPE, jealous 
Celui qui est dans la prospérité, | Ze who is in prosperity should 
doit craindre d'en abuser, Jar to abuse it, 


FÉNÉLON. 


Q3 The relative pronoun y [$ 3 9, 08) $111], is used in 
French in relation to things, for the indirect regimen, expressed | [ 
in English by at or to (dative). It means at or to té; orto 
them ; thereto, & c.. 


Py songerai, — Z will think of it l Faites-y aktantion, Pay RET 


3.) When the English Pronouns, mine, thino, Se. 
920 after the verb to be, are often rendered into F) Trench. 
by thei Pronouns d. moj, d tot i 

Mat book is mine. 
à vous? y — Ф 


E never be placed 


Te best lesson ts that of ex= 
Never forget the benefits which 


La HARPE. 
einst W 2А 
tu HS reçus; oublie promptement | thou hast received; forget quickly 


сеш: que tu as accordés, x those whieh thou hast conferred. 
Bore. 
) The pronouns ‘celui, celle, ceux, celles, as has been said 
2: e often used absolutely, not only in the nomina- 
ihe о in the ,direct and indirect. They have 
then the sense of Ae + „ hiin whom, of whom ; that whieh, of 
which, They apply, in this sense, as well to things as to ge 


sonsi— 
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Celui qui compte dix amis, n'en | Же who reckons ten friends, has 
a pas un, MALESHERBES. mot one, и 
On ne saurait forcer celui qui ne We cannot compel him who will 
veut pas. not. ў 
L'harmonie la plus douce est la | The sweetest harmony is the voice 
voix de celle qu'on aime. 4f her whom we love, 


LA BRUYéRE. | 


63.) The French use celui, celle, ceux, celles, indifferently for 
this, that. When they institute a contrast or a comparison, 
they suffix the adverbs* сі (ici) and ld to the pronouns [$ 37, 
(3)]:— 

Corneille nous assujettit à ses 
caractères et à ses idées; Racine 
se conforme aux nôtres, Celui-là 
peint les hommes, comme ils dev- 
raient etre, celui-ci les peint tels 
qu'ils sont, La BRUYÈRE, 


Corneille subjects us to his cha- 
racters and to hisideas ; Racine con- 
Jorms himself to ours. That one 
(the former) paints men as they 
should be, this one (the latter) paints 

+ (hem as they are. 


* The same adverbs produce the same difference In meaning with the 
demonstrative adjectives се, cet, &e. They are not placed immediately 


4.) Celui-ci, celle-ci, ceux-ci, celles-ci, may be used absolutely 
ench in the sense of this one, that one, &c. :— 
Every week, she was seen wiping 
the tears of this one, providing for 
the wants of that one, 


in 
On la vit, toutes les semains, es- 
suyer les larmes de celui-ci, pour- 
voir aux besoins de celui-là. 
FLECHIER. 
5.) Ceci and cela are always used absolutely. They serve to 
point out things only. They can, of course, never be prefixed 


to a noun [$ 37, (5.)]:— 
Tant que le jour est long, il gronde The livelong day he mutters be- 
tween his teeth, do this, do that, go, 


entre ses dents, 
Fais ceci, fais cela, va, viens, | come, go up, come down. 


monte, descends, REGNARD. 
Je suis un peu surpris de tout I am @ little surprised at all this, 
ceci. MASSILLON, 
Vous n'avez pu désavouer cela, You have not been able (o disavota. 
PASCAL. that. 
after those adjectives, but after the nouns which thev determine: cet 


homme-ci, this man, cet homme. n, that man. The comiaencement of 
Remark (.) applies also to the adjectives ce, cet, cette, ces, Ke. 


LESSONS IN GEOLOGY.—No. XL. 
By Tuomas W. JENXYN, D.D., F.R.G.S., F. G. S., &c. 


К CHAPTER III. 
ON THE INFLUENCE OF ATMOSPHERIC AGENTS ON THE 
EARTH'S CRUST. 
SECTION VIL—ON GLACIERS. 
J iii, oN THEIR TRANSPORTING POWER, AND ITS RESULTS4ON 
THE EARTH'S SURFACE. 

Tue last lesson has shown that the glacier is, in its course, 
covered more or less with fragments of stone and masses of 
rock, which haye either fallen from the sides of the cliff through 


3 


moraine in the lower dist 


The Pro nv ere the glacier melts away. 


but irresistible motion of the 


^ 


| glacier makes, is marked by the distance to which enormous 


blocks of stone are carried, on its surface, in a given number of 
years. "These blocks are so huge in size, and so remarkable in 
figure, that they cannot be confounded with other stones, By 
drawing a straight line from one of these blocks to either side 
of the cliffs of the valley, in a given year, and calculating the 
distance which they have gone downward in a future year, 
they mark the progress of the glacier as definitely as a log of 
floating wood tells the rapidity of a river, 


Through the incessant operations of atmospheric agents, the 
sides of a promontory between two glaciers, as represented by 
fig. 89, in our last lesson, or fig. 90, in this, may yield a great 


е been brought down by avalanches from 

lanksof the mountain, All these blocks and ridges 

ard with the glaciers, in the forms of lateral and 

which Saly are deposited in one terminal 
rict w| 


Fig. 90. The Glacier of Arolla, on each side Mont Collon, in the Valley of Erin, 


stream of blocks in the course of years. When the ice is 


| apparently stationary, immense heaps of debris accumulate on 


the surface of the glacier immediately at the base of cliffs on 
each side; but as the glacier advances, the entire accumulation 
is moved with it, until it deposits its charge in a terminal 
moraine, ? 
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When these blocks and fragments in the moraine are 
Bc examined, they are found to indicate the lithological charac- 
terof the high and inaccessible cliffs from which they have 
been brought down. By this means the geologist as ih 
with specimens of rocks, that would be otherwise out of his 
reach. Professor J. Forbes gives us an instance of this; the 
е Gabbro of Saas, which, though it has never yet been found in 
situ, or on its parent rock, is discharged by the glacier of Alla- 
lein, near Monte Rosa, in the Alps. por 
The slow but never ceasing progression of rocky masses 
transported by glaciers, is a study as striking to the imagina- 
tion as it is suggestive to science, Suppose the length ofa 
glacier to be twenty miles, and that it moves 500 feet every 
year. To-day О вее а block falling from the melting front 
of a glacier, That block began its journey, at the upper end of 
the glacier, 200 years ago ! Or suppose that in the high ravine 
of the Alps, you saw this year an immense block hurling down 
from a cliff at the upper end of such a glacier. That stone will 
not arrive at its resting-place in the terminal moraine below, 
till six generations of men have been swept away! 


D 


You have already seen that, in Alpine valleys, ridges of 
stony fragments are found at a higher level than that of the 
surface of the present glacier. ther í jso 7 t 
there are no 


| 


i „аз it вир 
good ground for inferring that, at some ancient epoch, glaciers 
existed in that district. Instances of this are found on the 
flanks of many hills, and on the ledges of many rocks in moun- 
tainous regions, ЖЕР. M 3 

A little attention to the modes in which a glacier bears its 
charges ‚ones downwards, will help you to understand how 
lateral moraines are sometimes left behind at higher levels 
than the present surface of the ice, how part of the moraines 
come to be instruments of grooying and marking the sides of 
cliffs, and how the terminal moraine is made to consist of an 
accumulated heap, or of scattered fragments of rocks, widely 
different in mineralogical character, ‘The annexed diagram, | 
fig. 91, will assist your conception of these glacial phenomena, 


Са 


Fig. 92, A Glacier Table on the Mer de Glace of Chamouni in 1842, 


| when 
fusedl. 


miles, the actual 
been for the mineral 


In this diagram the moraine a shows that the glacier had 
been at a higher level than it is at present, and had deposited 
there a portion of its ston: ge. On account of the 
reflected t from the „ the sides of the glacier melt 
faster than the centre, At), in consequence of the steepness 
of the cliff, the lateral moraine is E nS between the ice 
and the rock. It is by this means that the surface of the 
cliff will become grooved or striated by the movement of the 
glacier. At e is а medial moraine, ‘which the glacier 
rises to a greater height than at its sides, The heap at y shows 
that the glacier, at a higher elevation, left a portion of its late- 
ral mor behind it on melting, At & a part of the moraine 
now on the surface is, as the ice goes on melting on that side, 
ERY to slide, or to roll, to rest on a lower portion of the inclined 

ank, 

It sometimes: happens that two glaciers having separate 
sources in two high glens unite, just like two rivers, in a com- 
mon valley lower down, The two flanks of the mountain, 
which form the promontory between them, may consist of 
rocks of different formations. The left moraine of one valley 


and the right moraine of the other will, of course, mect at the 
point of the promontory, and form one medial moraine, But 
F E EUM "do not mingle their fragments con- 

The debris, er to each side of the rock, join each 
they mark, by a band of stones, frequently for some 
nal separation of the two glaciers, Had it not 
h а се їп the sides of the moraine, we 
should haye thought that, in that distance, the two glaciers 
would have become, like two streams, perfectly united, 

Beside the lateral and medial moraines, there are frequently 
found, on the surface of a glacier, huge masses of rock which 
maintain a conspicuous pre-eminence over the other rocky frag- 
ments, "These massive blocks do not, either by weight or heat, 
indent the surface of the glacier, but ride upon an icy knoll, 
ridge, or pedestal, A single block of this kind may cover a 


considerable surface of the gen and has E Ерато 
ofhaving.been pushed ог shot up by pressure from the sides 
or from below.. This phenomenon is strikingly and faithfully 


represented by figure 92, Р 

[his glacier table is a magnificent slab of gr: measuring 
twenty-three feet in length, seventeen in breadth, and about 
three feet and a half in thickness. It appears as if it had been 
elevated above the level of the glacier, and seems supported by 
an elegant pedestal of icy marble beautifully veined. 

To account for this apparent tendency of the ice to rise or to 
shoot up into a rude pedestal, wherever it is covered by a large 
block of stone, is one of the problems of glaciers. It is pro- 
bable that what appears as an elevation, results only from the 
circumstance, that the surface of the ‘ier has, in reality, 
been depressed everywhere else by the melting action of sun 
and rain. The block or slab acts like an umbrella, and pro- 


A Glacier having a precipitous Cliff on one side, and an 
inclined Bank on the other, 


Fig. 91. 


з 


tects the ice from both heat and wet. The height, at which 
| the slab or table is seen, measures the level fo which tbe glacier 
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had previously attained, while all below that elevation has | called’ the Vallais, on the shores of the lake of Geneva and 
been melted and washed away. This depression along the | many other places. Wherever they are found they are always 
surface of a glacier is sometimes very rapid, amounting oeca- | indubitable proofs that, at some previous era in the history of 
sionally O er week in the summer. By this waste of | our globe; such districts were covered by glaciers, The mo- 
the surface-ice all over the glacier sinks considerably in a | raines found on the shores of the lake of Geneva, at the height 
warm season, while the space of ice immediately under theslab-| of about a hundred yards above the level of the waters, prove 
is preserved at its previous elevation. clearly- that once the glaciers of the Rhone extended forty or 
"Irae heat of the summer be very great, these icy pedestals fifty miles lower down than: they de now, and at a level from 
themselves will melt away all around, and become too feeble three to four thousand feet below the presentice-felds, The 
to sustain the weight of the enormous slab that had sheltered | outward aspect of these moraine: blocks, as found in different 
them. Eventually, the support of the pedestal gives way, and | parts of the Alps, is well instanced in a heap of huge angular 
the block begins to slide, till it slips down to another part of stones called the Pierre a Южо, situated at Monthey, in the 
the surface ice. As soon as it rests on the surface, it imme- valley of the Rhone. ° 
diately recommences the operation of defending the ice below | | “The blockso£ Monthey,“ says Professor J, Forbes, “must be 
it from the action of sun and rain, and begins to rise or mount | seen to be appreciated.. [wandered amongst them for a whole 
afresh, precisely on the same principles as before. afternoon, and though T had previously heard much of their 
Moraines are found, not only at a higher elevation: than the magnitude, I had formed no idea of what I then saw. We 
present surface of a glacier, but also at much lower distances | have here a belt or band of blocks, poised, asit were, on a 
than the present point ofit, In such a case, the accumulated | mountain side, it may be 500 feet above the alluvial flat through 
heaps, or the scattered debris, furnish TS ground for the | which the Rhone winds below, This belt has no great verti- 
inference that the glaeier once extended downward all that | cal height, but extends for miles—yes, for miles along the 
distance, and that, since that epoch, the glacier has retreated | mountain side, composed of blocks of Бане of thirty, forty, 
the whole of that length. fifty, and sixty feet in the side—not a few, but by hundreds, 


Pu. xm 


Tig. 98. Moraine blacks called Pierre a Юго, at Monthey. MD 


The amount of these deposited moraines, is an index to the fantastically balanced on the angles of one another; their grey, 
force with ap have acted in the disintegration of weather-beaten tops standing out in prominent relief fon to 
тааап and hills, and to the extent of change produced | verdant slopes of secondary formation on which they rest.” 
m Ra pe of the earth, by their agency in transporting | “The blocks are piled one on another, the greater on the 
i locks, and stones and ee Em. n lower | smaller, having deep recesses between them, in which the 

UA In plains at the bottom of some А! e valleys, and | flocks or their shepherds seek shelter from the snow storm, and 
on the sides of some of the lower hills, the quantity of stones | seem not hurled by anatural catastrophe, but as if balanced in. 


„and gravel thus transported and deposited isimmense. In the ‚sport by giant hands.” 


alley of the glacier of the Miage, there is a moraine which | A knowledge of the transporting power of glaciers is indis- 
‘been pushed out for several miles . distriets, 1 to Ше кош E r he frequently 
Several hundred feet in depth. the sources of | finds upon alluvial plains and on the surface of secondary beds, 

; are examined, it is found that all these masses of vast masses and scratched boulders of primitive rocks, depo- 

„ and stones have been: dislodged and brought | sited at an immense distance from their origin. On seeing such 
сев that are now immense chasms or glensin the | blocks in such situations, you cannot help asking the question, 
of the mountain. All these chasms haye been | how they came there? The are fully exposed, they rest upon. 
out by the operations of the yarious | the bare rock, they have suffered no wear and tear, und some- 

‚to form glaciers, 3 Д times, in rocky places, they are put in such nice equilibrium, 
co depoiited by ancient glaciers are found | that had any water passed over them, they would necessarily 
tzerland, Such as оп the flanks of the | have been removed. Often a block of granite, for instance, is 


in various p: Ў 
Tura mountains; on the/deeligities.of the hie ac the district | found some hundred miles from any granite rock. What was 


9 
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the power that transported it, to that distance? Volcani 
explosions could not have hurled them. e its. pymes 
could not haye:borne such masses across lakes and up the sides 


of hills without | their sh: les and И 

faces. Nor will the, of fon Sa aterm * N 

= A eireumstances in which these bj are found. distri- 
е buted 


Professor Playfair was the first writer that regarded m 
ав geological agents in the transportation of blocks ıı boul- 
ders, “The immense quantity," he says, “arid size of the 
rocks thus transported have been remarked with así 

by every observer, and explain sufficiently how fragments of 
rock may be put in „motion, even where there is but little 
declivity, and where the actual surface of the ground is consi- 
derably uneven. In this manner, before the valleys were cut 
out inthe form they now are, and when the mountains were 
still more elevated, huge fragments of rock may have been 
carried toa great distance; and it is not wonderful if these 


same masses, greatly diminished in size, and reduced to gravel 
or sand, have reached the shores, or even the bottom of the 
sea, * } i 

When this hypothesis comes to be applied to the erratic 
blocks that lie on the plains of Switzerland, or rest om the sides 
of the Jura mountains, it involves the bility that, at a 
former epoch, the Swiss glaciers extended much her than 


they. do now, and even stretched across the pre lake of 


Geneva and covered all the plain of Switzerland. 


One ofthe most remarkable blocks of this description is an 
immense mass of stone, ealled Pierre à Bot, resting on one of 
the Jura hills near Neufehátel. This Pierre à Bot, or toad- 
stone, lies in a belt of wood situated in the hollow of a hill, 
On the side of this hill, there rest many thousands of travelled. 
blocks derived from rocks at a great distance, some of which 
are en bs Et wid baa aa each 
way pertectly tugged, except е corners 
Pony edges are slightly worn, The chief. ofall these blocks is 
the Pierre à Bot, fift twenty wide, and forty 
some stupendous 


feet lon 


high, There it stands, the evidence 


* power. 


glacier of Zmutt near Monte Rosa, are completely darkened 
by the quantity of rocks they transport. In many places in 
| Bwitzerland, there are abundant evidences of the trans rng 
power of glaciers, In some districts, glaciers have filled up 
entire n with stones, and have thereby formed lakes, as 
is instanced in the glaciers of Miage and of Allalein. Rocky 
masses, equal in dimensions to any blocks found in the ancient 
moraines, may be seen any day on the surface of existing 
glaciers. On the ice of the glacier of Viesch in the Vallais 
there is a block about 100 feet long, and forty or fifty feet 
high." A case in point is found in de delle of Saas, where 
an enormous block of green:slate has been brought down by 
the glacier of Schwartzberg, and. deposited about thirty years 
ago. This block rests now about half a mile from the front- 
age of the glacier, and tlie whole of that intervening distance 
is covered with erratic blocks, precisely as such fragments are 
found in the Jura, on Snowdon, and in the Highlands. 
In concluding this section upon glaciers, you scarcely need to 
be reminded that the statements which have been made con- 
ii if erratic blocks, as found in Alpine districts, are not to 
be applied to the boulders and rounded stones that are found 
in what is called the Durr. This will be explained in our 
next lessons, 


THE OLIVE LEAF. 
(Tune—* Ivy Green.) 


Oh, let me twine an olive leaf 
About that garland fain; 
And bind it round the human heart, 
If blissful peace be there, 
For o'er the world а change is come, 
In happiness and love; . 
Aud men in brotherhood now join 
More peaceful than the dove, 
Hope on, hope on, the clouds of night, 
leam with the rosy hue of Truth ; 
The sun of Peace with ‘healing’ light, 
O'erspreads the earth with joyous youth, 


The silver stars now. shine above 
The workman’s happy home; 
The flowery mead, apd garden fair, 
With: his own beoome, 
Now, o'er hia hearth, does plenty rest, 
nd. воће; 


ness 
This hypothesis of Professor Playfair has been admirably 
worked out by M. Venetz, who was the first geologist in 
Switzerland that applied it to the doctrine of glaciers extend- 
ing the whole distance from the Alps to the Jura, as the only 
circumstance that could account for the transportation of 
such blocks. This application was powerfully supported by 
the illustrious en De Charpentier and Agassiz: but 
Agassiz has extended the application of this theory to every 
part of the temperate zone, and has ا‎ it to account for | 
the distribution of blocks in Sweden, Norway, and in Great 
Britain. 

Professor J. Forbes has satisfactorily proved that glacier 
ageney will account for the vast number and the peculiar 
positions of blocks and boulders, found either on the ledges of 
D rocks, or in the alluvial valleys of. mountainous. dis- 

tricts.. He shows that the quantity of rocky fragments that 
reach the surface of the glacier is frequently sufficient to con- 


And! 

And where t] 1 sword once hung, 
тае ролдо soythe. ? 
FT Hope on, Ke. 

That hallow'd spot, the flow'ry vale, 
The haunt of youth and joy, 

Is common ground, and o'er it skips 
Tue mother's darling boy. 

In his arm-chair, the ancient sire 
Now sits at close of day ; 

From which that olive bud did spring, 
With tender leaves 80 gay. 

Hope on, &o. 


The father, too, now sings that song— 
“Опе sung by angels bright; 

All nature joins the happy throng, 

^ And echoes with its might, 

Angels now linger on the е 
And mark the peaceful flow’ 

Of love and happiness around 
The sons of men below. 

Hope on, &c. 


Truth boldly ungen тап to strike 
The course mark'd out by right; 
miens. орі Pris to gain 
е victory o'er mi, 
Gi aun ien the älfrelea e 
Best s; of the free ; > 
The вагі Urin d around the heart, 
Source of felicity, € 
Hope on, &c. 


i 


um 


ceal the entire mass of ice on which they are borne. “The 
lower parts of the glacier de Miage near Mont Blanc, and the 


* 


* 


Joux Foun, Stratford, Essex. 
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Stieben, scatter. Stob, scattered. Geſtoben, scattered, 
LESSONS IN GERMAN PRONUNCIATION.—No. XII. | Treiben, drive. Srisf; drove. Getrieben, driven. 
A Trügen, betray. Trog, betrayed. Getrogen, betrayed. 
Ix hess Die Biene. Weben, weave. Wob, wove. Gewoben, woven, 
BR Des bes-nai 2) In ee Ee pre ot EEE Xa is 
Ei.ne kleine Biene flog changed in the Imperfect, but resumed in the articiple: as, 
м: nai kli“ mai bee“ ai flo’ Present. fect. Perfect Participle, 
" “itn, cram deut а Blafen, blow, (sound) Bi Der. Geblaſen, blown. 
Emſig hin und her und fog Ballen, fall. Siel, ell. Gefallen, fallen. 
„zich hin Sint hair öönt zo ch Fangen, catch, Bing, caught. с caught. 
Süßigkeit aus allen Blumen. Geben, give. ` Gab, gave. eben, given. 
"iare a fe Hangen, hang. Hing, hung, Gehangen, hung. 
РКЕ ors hs ү, т Жошы, Коше. Sam, сай} * Getommen, come. 
Bienchen, ſpricht PORT, Laufen, run. un. а pine gels E 
Been“ chen, spricht gherrt/-nai-rin, Schaffen, create. Schuf, created. fen, created. 
Die “er der Arbeit trifft, Schlagen, beat. Schlug, beat. Geſchlagen, beaten. 
ir Ar bite trift, Sehen, see Sah, saw. Geſehen, seen. 
Dike ке Dy ани Ў tofen, push. Stich, pushed. Geſtoßen, pushed. 
Manche Blume fat aud) Gift, Treten, tread. Trat, trod. Getveten, trodden. 
Mán'-dai bloo’-mai oud gift, (4) Besides the vowel changes indicated above, verbs of the 


Und bu ſaugſt aus allen Blumen? 
dont doo zouchst ouss AY-len bloo’-men ? 
Ja, ſpricht fle zu. Gärtnern, 
‘Yah, spricht zee tsoor gherrt’-nai-rin, 
Ja, das Gift laß ich darin! 

Yah, diss gift Iss ich dûrin’! 


VOCABULARY. 
Süßigkeit, f. sweetness 
Gartner, m. gardener 
manche, many, -a 
Gift, n. poison. 


Biene, f. bee 

emfig, busily 

hin und her, to and fro 
fangen to suck 


LESSONS IN GERMAN.—No. LXV. 


§ 77. VERBS or THE OLD CONJUGATION. 
(Commonly called Irregular Verbs). 

(1) In theOld Conjugation, the Imperfect Tense and the Per- 
fect Participle are distinguished from the Present, chiefly by а 
change of the radical vowels. Thus, in some verbs, a different 
radical vowel is found in each of these three parts. 


Present Imperfect. — Perfect. Participle. 
Bitten, beg. Bat, begged. Gebeten, begged. 
Helfen, help. Half helped. Geholfen, helped. 
Sinnen, reflect. Sann, reflected. Geſonnen, reflected. 
Trinken, drink. Trank, drank. Getrunken, drunk. 


When in the course of the changes noted in the text above, a 
long vowel or diphthong becomes short, the final consonant of 
the root is doubled, as : y 8 
Reiten, to ride. Ritt rode. Geritten, ridden, 
Leiden, to suffer. Litt, suffered. Gelitten, suffered. 

In the case of Leiden, note also, that d is changed into its 
cognate t. When, on the other hand, a short vowel is thus 
made long, the second of two radical consonants is omitted : аз, 
Bitten, to beg ; Bat, begged; _ Gebeten, begged. 
Kommen, to come; Kam, came; Gekommen, Come. 

(2) In some, the vowel or diphthong in the Imperfect and the 
Participle, is the same, but is different from that in the Pre- 


sent + as, йу? : Y 
"Present. Inter Perfect Participle. 
mer , 9n i, glimmered. Geglommen, glimmered 
Sab, lifted.” ерове, lifted. 
Klomm, climbed, Geklommen, climbed. 
Kor, chose. Getoren, chosen. 
Ait, suffered. Gelitten, suffered. 
sucked. Gefogen, sucked. 
shoved. Geſchoben, shoved 
lich sneaked. Geſchlichen, sneaked. 
ы Schnob, snorted. > Geſchnoben, snorted. 
ёл, w Scheich wrote. Geschrieben, written. 
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ancient Conjugation haye the following characteristics : 

a. The Perfect participle ends in en or n, and is thereby dis- 
tinguished from that of the New Form, which terminates in et, 
ort, thus: 

Old Form. 
Geholf en, helped ; from Helfen 


New Form. 
Gelobet (gelobt), praised; from 
Loben. 
Geliebet (geliebt) loved; from 
Lieben. 


Gelabet (gelabt), quickened; 
from Laben. 

Getauſch e t (getaufcht), exchanged; 
from Tauſchen. 


Gefallen, fallen; from Fallen. 
Getragen, borne; from Tragen. 
Gebot en, bidden ; from Bieten, 


û, Those having a in the first person singular of the Present 
Indicative, assume the Umlaut in the second and third persons; 
thus: 

INDICATIVE. 


ich fange, I catch, 

bu fang ft, thou catchest, 
er fängt, he catches, 
wir fangen, we catch, | 


INDICATIVE. 
Present. 
ich ſchlage, I strike 
tufdlagftthoustrikest, „ 
er [dili gt, he strikes. 


^ Be schlagen, we strike. 
ihr fangt, you catch, pr schlagt, you strike. 
fle fangen, they catch, fie ſchlagen, they strike. 

с. Those having e (long) in the firs person singular of the 
Present Indicative, take, in the second and third person, ie; 
those, in like manner, having e (short,) take in the same places, 
the vowel i; and in both instances, the Imperative (second. per- 
son singular) adopts the vowel-form of the second person of 
the Indicative, thus: i 

INDICATIVE.. 
Present. 
ich leſe, I read. 
du lieſeſt, thou readest, 
er lieſet, he reads, 
wir leſen, we read, 
ihr leſet, you read, 
fie leſen, they read. 
ich helfe, I help, 
du hilf f, thou helpest, 
er hilft, he helps, 
wir helfen, we help, 


IMPERATIVE: 


lies, tu (for lief) reack thou, 

leſe er, let him read, 

leſen wir, let us read. 

leſet ihr, read ye or you. 4 
Tefen fie, let them read. 


hilf tu, (for Hilfe), help thou. 
helfe er, let him. help. 

helfen wir, let us help. 

ihr helfet, you help, helfet ihr, help ye or you. 

‘fie helfen, they help. helfen fie, let them help. 

The verbs that thus adopt the yowel-form of the second 
person of the Indicative lose also the characteristic e final : giv- 
ing, as above, lies, for leiſe; hilf for hilfe, Ke. It should be noted, 
further, that the unaccented ¢ final, is, in other instances, 
also sometimes omitted. 

. d. The final ¢, of the first and third persons singular of the 
Imperfect Indicative, is always omitted, and in this tense the 
radical vowel, if it be capable of it, assumes the Umlaut in the 


Subjunctive thus : y: 


PLUR. SING. PLUR. SING, 


PLUR. SING. 


PLUR, SING. 


— — GREET 


ت چ وخ س ©з о‏ 


— سے 


PLUR. SING. 


PLUR. SING. 


A KEY TO 


thought which may 
use teaches how to bear labour; 
- friendship; in proportion as each person refers w 
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t LATIN EXERCISES. 
INDICATIVE, , SUBJUNCTIVE. INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
» Imperfect. Imperfect. J 

ich ſprach, (for ſprache) I spoke, ich ſpräche I might speak. ich flug, I struck, i I might strike. 

vu ſprachſt, thou didst speak, Em ſprächeſt, thou mightst speak. | du ſchlugſt thou didst strike, M fg h uns mightst strike, 
„© хаф, (for ſprache) һе spoke, er fprdche, he might speak, er ſchlug, he struck, er ſchlüge, he might strike. 

wir ſprachen we spoke, wir ſprächen, we might speak. wir ſchlugen, we struck, wir ſchlügen, we might strike. 

ihr ſprachet, you spoke, ihr ſprächet, you might speak. ihr ſchluget, you struck, ihr ſchlüget, you might strike. 

fie ſprachen, they spoke. fie ſprachen, they might speak. | fie ſchlugen, they struck fie ſchlügen, they might strike. 

M OF A VERB OF THE OLD FORM. 


Present Tense. 
^ I strike. 
thou strikest. 


Imperfect Tense. 
ich ſchlu, I struck. 
du ſchlugſt, 
er ſchlug, he struck. 
wir ſchlugen, we struck. 
ihr ſchluget, you struck. 
ſie ſchlugen, they struck. 
Perfect Tense. ^ 
ich habe geſchlagen, I have 
du Haft geſchlagen, struck, Kc. 
er hat geſchlagen, 
wir haben geſchlagen, 
ihr habet geſchlagen, 
fie Haben geſchlagen, 
Pluperfect Tense. 
ich hatte geſchlagen, Thad 
bu hatteſt geſchlagen, struck, Ke. 
er hatte geſchlagen, 
wir hatten geſchlagen, 
ihe hattet geſchlagen, 
fie hatten geſchlagen, 
First Future Tense. 
werde ſchlagen, I shall 
ү wirſt einge strike, &c. 
er wird ſchlagen, 
wir werden ſchlagen, 
ihr werdet ſchlagen, 
ſie werden ſchlagen, 

Second Future Tense. 
ich werde ) Е 1 shall have 
du wirſt struck, 
er wird Ke. 
wir werden 
ihr werdet 
fie werden 


geſchlagen Hab 


8 78. PARADIG: 


|+ tese 


thou didst strike, 


Schlagen, to strike. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Present Tense. 

I may strike. 

du ſchlageſt, thou mayst strike. 

er ſchlage, he may strike. 

wir (chlagen, we may strike. 

ihr ſchlaget, you may strike. 

fie ſchlagen, they may strike. 

Imperfect Tense. 

ich ſchlüge, I might strike. 

düſchlügeſt, thou mightststrike. 

er ſchlüge, he might strike. 

wir ſchlügen, we might strike. 

ifr ſchluget, you might strike. 

fie ſchlugen, they might strike. 
; Perfect Tense. 

ich habe geſchlagen, I may have 

du abeft geſchlagen, struck, Ke. 

er habe geſchlagen, 


wir haben geſchlagen, 


ihr habet geſchlagen, 
ſie haben geſchlagen, 
Pluperfect Tense, 

ich hätte geſchlagen, Imight have 
du hätteft geſchlagen, struck, Kc. 
er hätte geſchlagen, 
wir Hätten geſchlagen, 
ihr hattet gefchlagen, 
fie hätten gefchlagen, 
ich werde ſchlagen. (if) I shall 
du werdeſt ſchlagen, strike, Ko. 
er werde ſchlagen, 
wir werben ſchlagen, 
ihr werdet ſchlagen, 
fie werden ſchlagen, 

Second Future Tense. 


INFINITIVE. | PARTICIPLE. 


Present Tense. 


ſchlagen, to 
strike. 


IMPERATIVE. 


CONDITIONAL, 


Present Tense. 
2. ſchlage bu, 
strike thou. 
3. ſchlage er, let 
him strike. 
1. ſchlagen wir, 
let us strike. 
2, {аде ihr, 
strike ye. 


Perfect Tense, 


geſchlagen Haben, 
to have struck. 


Perfect, 
geſchlagen, 
struck. 


First Future, 
ſchlagen werden, 
to be about 
to strike. 


Ч 
E 
H 


ſchlagen, 
Ishouldstrike 3 
&c. 


ich werte 
‘but werdeſt have struck, 
2 &c, 


ti 
= 
E 


(if) I shall ji 


geſchlagen habe 
I should have 
struck, &. 


LATIN LESSONS. 
By Toux R. Branp, DD. 
(Continued from page 315, Vol. III.) 
Page 244, vol. IL-—ENGLISH-LATIN. . 


Bear aid to the wretched and needy person; 
life with eternity, and it will ај 
what each day and 


155 

ben to thee tél 
1 ее 

it is sordid to prefer mont 


compare our longest 
ery short; it is uncertain 
; apply to that care and 
ighest dignity and glory; 


ey to 
tever he oes 


N 


own advantage, so is he least a good man (so is he farthest 


IRO HE | to his 
THE EXEROISES IN © from being a good man); [the comma should be after арй, not 


after refert]; it is necessary for a good citizen to prefer e UR 
of the republic to all poA advantages ; this t а goo 
teacher, to see to what his natural character inclines eac ib; 
Aristides died in such poverty that he scarcely left igh to bury 
him (to pay the expenses of his funeral); the ite that the 
giants made war on the gods ; Socrates bore ‚the same 
e which he bore from home ( ome with); Verres 
away (plundered) all the gold, all wer, and all the orna- 
ments that were in the cities y; many have remoyed 
(destroyed) even the vice (the bad qualities) of their nature by 
meditation and effort; piety toward God being destroyed, the con- 
fidence and intercourse of the human race is also destroyed; 


have not who deny that God exists utterly destroyed all 
religion? affection and benevolence being destroyed, all pleasure 
is taken from life. 
Page 244, vol. II.—LATIN-ENGLISH. 

Confer stultitiam tuam cum patris sapientià; meum peceatum 
cum Dei bonitate contuli; parva cum magnis conferam ; 
tuli molem ;.malorum moles a me lata est; gigantes sustulisse 
montes feruntur; quid ferat dies mihi est incertum ; ac quo animo 
fer laborem; ne omnia ad tuum commodum refer; quod. auri, quod 
argenti habui abstulit hostis; caritate subtatä, sublata est omnis 
domi jucunditas; vitiumne naturae meditatione potes tollere? ne 
fidem et vitae societatem. tollas. 

Page 244, vol. IL—ENGLISH-LATIN. 4 

He who wishes his virtue to be published, labours not for virtue 
but glory; do not poets wish to be celebrated after death? I, an 
old man, do not wish for the same things as I wished for (when) 
a youth; love if thou desirest to be loved; we must enjoy the 
good of the mind (mental good) if we wish to be happy; e is 
teachable who is willing to listen attentively; all benefits wish to. 
(should) be placed in the light; if you are willing to be earnest and 
diligent, you will often fin it instruction in little things; you 
ought to make him attentive whom you wish to make teachable; thus 
let us live with an inferior as we 


us; well did Socrates say that this was thereadiest way to glory, for 
every one to make it his object to be what he wished to be accounted; 
whoever shall wish to gain true glory, will be under an obligation 
to discharge the duties of virtue; we are unwilling to grow weary 
in preserving good men; men do not like that the same person 
should excel in many things; do mot take seriously what I may 
have said in jest; I am free in my Judgment, and in no way bound 
by a necessity of the kind, that, whetlie: 

maintain my opinion unchanged ; Socrates refused to be conducted 
out of prison when he might easily have been; I would rather be 
Phidias than the best carpenter; do you prefer that the strength 
of your body or of your mind should be increased? one person 
wishes to excel in one virtue, another in another; to those with 
whom it is a fixed determination to prefer nothing to being good 
men, every other lesson is easy; woe to you who rather pursue 
riches than virtue; we prefer being content with little with virtue, 
to having much without virtue; Aristides, the Athenian, preferred 
being to appearing good. 

Page 244, vol. II.—LATIN-ENGLISH. 

Sapientes esse volunt ; virtutem quam divitias habere malunt; in 
luxurià excellere nolis; in virtute excellere volo; visne mecum 
ambulare? mallem hunc librum legere; domum ire voluerunt; 
quod dicere voles nolet audire; optimos legat libros si quis doctus 
fiere vult; eundem scientiam, divitias et potentiam habere nolunt 
liomines ; scientiam quam diyitias malim ; sapiens quam dives esse 
malo; pauci sapientiam quam potentiam malunt. 

«Esop's Fables, 
Tun DRAVELLERS AND THE Ass. 

Two persons who were journeying together having observed an 
ass wandering in a desert place, ran toward it in joy, and each 
began to claim it as his own because he was the first to see it. But 
while they contend and dispute, and even fall to blows, the ass 
escapes, and neither of them gets possession of it, 

THE RAVEN AND. THE WOLVES. 

А raven required from the wolves a part of their booty because 
he had accompanied them all the day. То whom (in reply) they 
вау: ‘ You have not followed (sectatus) us but the game, and that 
with this intention, namely, not to spare our bodies if they should 
be wearied out.’—In actions it is proper to consider not what is 
done, but with what intention it is done, 

THE SHEPHERDS AND THE WOLF. 

Some shepherds having killed a sheep, were enjoying a feast. 


When a wolf saw this, he said: “Poor me! if I had carried off 4 
lamb, what a noise would have been made," Then one of the 
ep à: „Ves, and with reason, for it iswurown not 

gantly What he thinks. 


sheep that we feed upon.“ 


‘A TRUMPETER. 


other. The 
jendship, effected a peace 


|enemy 
died in the seventy-sixth year of his 
myself 


wish а superior to live with | they 


т I will or not, I must 


important pursuits ; 
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between them. The peace being established, the hawks turned 
their strength against the doves.—This fable “shows that the dis- 
agreements of the powerful are often of service to the weak 

"Page 260, vol. IT.—ExcGrrsn-LaTIN. 


Those who come to us at an unseasonable time are often trouble- 
some; we pass over many things which lie under our eyes;, 
swallows depart in the winter months; a mortal body must at 
some time perish; the innocent sometimes perish ; who can deny 
it? however, more often the guilty perish ; all men ought to strive 
with their utmost power not to pass their lives in silence (sloth) ; 
who сап doubt that a great man may arise out of a cottage? 
audacity and rashness must be opposed late rather than not at all; 
in joy all the citizens went to meet the soldiers who were returning 
home from war; if it had been so arranged by nature that men in 
their sleep should do the things which they dream, all who went 
to bed would have to be put in bonds; the ancients were deeply 
convinced that there is feeling in death, and that man, on depart- 
ing from life, is noto blotted out as to perish utterly ; "Themistocles 
sought a narrow pass to prevent his being surrounded by the 

; Romulus was thought to have gone to the gods ; Augustus 

!; I never could persuade 

they are in mortal bodies, but when 
H ыл ig time ‘hae perished ; 


that minds live w! 
have departed from them, 
when I return from the country I forthwith visit th 
Pompey, and many other famous men, perished shockingly ; 
whither the.fates call thee; Hercules has gune to the gods; never 
would he have gone, unless he had prepared the way for himself 
while he was among men; a very deep sea "washed the walls of the 
‘towers of khe eitr. t 

"Page 260, vol. II.—LATIN-ENGLISH. 


In stive ad me venerunt ; haud intempestive ad avunculum 


tempe: 
ibo; librum ante oculos positum transii; boni moriuntur, non 
pereunt; nunquam peribunt boni; Me dubitat quin magni e casis 
lentio transeas tibi sit curae; 


viri exire possint? ne vitam in si 


domum mihi eundum est;a patre meo eundum est obviam civibus ; 
cubitum iturus sum; me iturum esse cubitum haud scis? cubitum 
iverunt. : 
Page 261, vol. 1.—ЇВхоїлвн-ФАттх.. Ў 
We are unable to look at the sun; this is the force of what is 


becoming, that it cannot be sundered from what is honourable ; 
| laughter som: св forth so sud "we are unable to 
restrain 1 so to do; way you can 


agh di ў ‚whether. 0 
with me or not; when the enemy were unable to. werke 
the rout, they betook themselves into their fortified camp ; when 
the general was unable to hold back the soldiers by prayers, he 
‘resolved to make use of force; often unskilful physi niake 
ulcerous what they are unable to cure; when Demosthenes was 
unable to pronounce the letter r, he succeeded by practice in 
becoming able to utter it very distinctly; reflect that an enem: 
may become a friend; no one becomes good by chance; if 
things happen by fate, nothing can admonish us to become more 
cautious; no one has become immortal by sloth; it makes a very 
great difference whether an injury has been done through a certain 
isturbance of mind which is for the most part brief, or inten- 
panyana advisedly; what a man sees frequently he dues not ad- 
mite, though he is ignorant by what means it is produced; we have 
not been produced by nature so as to appear made for;play and joke 
(jocum), but rather for ‘seriousness and for certain grave and 
fhou becomest wise as old age approaches; I 
deny that there is such a thing as fortune (chance), and I say that 
from all eternity all things that are and that will be are fore- 
ordained by fate; on what account did you say, that all things 
which are, or which will be, are held bound by fate; it may happen 
that a person may think correctly, and yet be unable to mutter ele- 


Page 261, vol. IL. —LATIN-ENGLISE, 


Solem adversum intueri nequeunt homines; virtutes ita inter se 
Junctae sunt ut'se; Li saepe risum, quamvis velimus, 
nequimus retinere; dic utrum queas an nequeas nobiscum ire; 
555 sunt morbi qui sanari nequeant ;-rhome' dicere Demosthenes 
st ? cho di itatione ut rho dicere ı jueam fore 
1 amico cus saepe 
; si fortunfi omnia wen 
"ullum: fieri 


senectute sapientiores flunt homines; incerti erant aliqui philo- 
sophi omniane fato fierent ; nihil fato Heri mihi est persuasum. ` . 


1 N 
ber to die penti all hate Bim who is unmindful PAD it | nothing of which he can 
> that L should not hate the enemies of liberty; the envious | killed Clitus he could scarcely 


; SOLUTIONS. 


Е Раве 277, vol; IL—ENGLISH-LATIN. 
"Those things are posites of which the one (altärum) affirm 
(what) the other раша 3 Cato declared that he en the 


u affirm or deny this, 
a epu the 


Some mice 


tat. After many proposals, 
bellto her neck ; for so th 
able to fly from her. 
fasten the bell ou the 


800 


THE Mice, { 
once held a council as to how they should ayoid the 


„it was unanimously resolved to hang a 
ey being warned by the sound, would be 
But when the question arose as to who should. 
cat, no опе offered himself.— The fable teaches 
that many are daring in advice but timid in the crisis of action, 


Page 307, vol. IL—ExGuiem-LATIN. 
is the interest of all; it thunders without Henk ung 


To do right 


en things, | by night rather than by day; 
any other thing that сап be knows d | all things were under (thei?) e 


and .now it began to grow light an. 
yes; all things are becoming known ; 


dost thou say yes? I say yes; dost thou deny? I deny; the it grew dark and they knew not the road; T am weary of your 


husbandman plants trées which may be of service to another age Es 1 рев it matti 
en now it had grown 


Justice must 
resent. 


rained milk 


-day al 


er to us that Antony has been conquered? 
dark; O my mother, I am sorry for thee, I 
am grieved for myself; it much concerns a teacher that his scholars 
should apply to learning with the greatest zeal; I am greatly con- 
cerned to see thee; how sudden! „ how swiftly, how terribly it 
thundered; the corn is not ent down before the frost ‚came; it 
; to live happily is every one's interest; we have it 
Written in our archives that it is impious to hold the national 
assembly while it thunders and. lightens ; it snowed arrows, balls, 
and stones; it will rain to-day, I 
that | (quo) it rains and sno: 
let us go, the 


think; all that time during which 


; itis a rainy day; sometimes it snows 
ady dawns; there are men who are neither 


to me; | ashamed nor wearied of their lust; Pompey himself is weary and 


very sorry; І am ashamed and 
grieved and ashamed at my brother; it is the part of a fare to do 
ауе to repent; when Alexander had 


A) at myself; I am indeed 


keep his hands from himself, во 


hate another's virtue. and happiness; virtue must of те сал уарга great was his sorrow; as if it were not only proper but necessary 


hate things contrary to itself; od we love, the 

bt not that the wioked 18 ies 
sheet cae them hate provided they fear; Cicero Joueur 
hated Clodius; a judge ought not to favour any one, nor to hate 
(any one), nor to be „angry (with any one); we ought not to love 
in such a way as if we were likely sometime to hate; the Romans 
PRORA hated the name of kings 
under! 


good beginning is half the | eum taedet 


ad we | that it should be so; there 
direand abominable Agit hok to do; add, 


leases me. 


are things which, even if lawful, one 
if you will, velocity; what pleases you 


Page 807, vol. II.—LATIN-ENGLISH. 
Meorum reise me poenitet; vitae enm taedet; vitaene 


illos vitae non taedet; omnium hoc interest; tuk ac 


ie АЙ 
$ oracles vanished when men began to be less meg hoo interest; nosträne interest? sermonis nostri eos taedet ; 


ecline, and poverty to be held a disgrace; it ia shameful to finish 
ill a thin, wel 
against the wall; they began to 


[шген comma] co) » power followed them, valour began to | totum per die 


'erascit ; 


knows God ; nothing seems to me more foolish than to think him et taedet ; curritur ; ridetur: 
whom thou knowest not thy friend ; he who knows himself will feel ignaviae poenitet; benefacere mihi lubet; libetne tibi legere 


that he has something divine, and will always do and aspire to some- | libram ? 
thing worthy of so great a favour from God. 5 let every one pursue | Mud te fallit 


the art with which he is familiar, te fallet? 


Page 277, vol. II. IA TIN. хошин, 
Quod tu ais id ego nego; quum aio, ait, quum mego, negat; 
reliquisti, urbem; utrum iains an neges ignoro; aientia 


er en Amori; nunquam 


credulous ; after riches began to be accounted honours, and glory | vesperaseit; pluit; pluitne? grandinat ; fulgurat; tonat; pluet 
i ningit; pluit WE W peu 
) um eos poenitet ; fratris tui me piget; Alexandrum 
commenced ; they began on all sides to throw stones | interempti СШ asl РОС, ed 

ege the city; he worships who poenitere; omnium interest benefacere; matrem meam poenitet 


; te tuorum peccatornm oportet 


ignavidene tuae te poenitet? illos 


patrem matremque amare est decorum ; turpe est mentiri ; 
; melius est mori honeste quam turpiter vivere ; hocne 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS AND QUERIES. 
Solution of the question about Bacchus and Silenus, p. 224, 


um eollatoram oblivie- | col. 1, in which f is a misprint for. 


Letz and y denote the number of hours which Bacchus and 


r ibus in nos collatorum meminerimus, nun- | Silenus respectively take to ei 
TM erga eos erimus.ingrati; quamdiu. doctorum meorum bonam | tion, 2 yisthe time during which "Bacchus drank while Silenus 


the cask. "Then, by the ques- 


octrinam memini, me occupat desiderium illorum praestantium was asleep; now denoting the whole cask by unity or 1, we have 


virorum; qui immemores sunt beneficiorum odimus ; quis est qui 


non oderit Jibertatis'inimieos? cur non oderint ignoramus; fortes the.-folloving proportion а: E "m 


amant homines et ignavos oderunt; поп dubito quin me mali 


3 


3 4, the fourth term of 


oderint; non est mihi gratus amicus qui ita amat ut si aliquando EHER * ers 


‘hoste! "urbem coeperant, quum repente nostri mi 
civib ecurrerunt ; an tu noris amicum meum ignoro; 
amares amicum meum si novisses. 2 

Tun Fox AND tHe GRAPES. 


1 i h of ‘ona vine, jumped up at it with | 327 ká 
e eto rede ae. damped bat at length drink the remainder of the cask. 


bad they both drank together, Bacchus’ 


all her might, hoping to be 
with the fruitless effort, she departed, saying: Well, they are yet 
sour, and I would not pick them up if I met with them in the | 
street. —Phis fable shows that many despise those things which they | 
despair of attaining (asse qu). FERN Kon | 
IT Fox AND THE LIONESS, ; A 
Af fox тергоасћей а lioness with the fact Hat she produced 
onl 1 8 ihe ter eal: is said to have answered: 
“ Yes, one, but that one is a lion."— This fable shows that not the 
abundance but the goodness of things should be estimated. 
d T 


v 


G 


Э) 


1 1 
ого: ap 


vix milites munire castre eoeperant quum. hostes sunt visi; jam | was asleep. Subtracting this from unity, we have 1 2 for the 


which Silens 


TNR 


48 
t by the question, we ‚bave 
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53-5: the fourth term of which 


E2 1 
time that Bacchus took to drink his part; and 
1 су „ „ Ee he fourth term of which is the 
tine that Silenus took to drink his part; but as they both drank 
y 3 


together, these times are equal ; whence, we haye 7 o> 


+ ©, or 298-4 Sey = 322 (0, Now the ime which they took 


when drinking арами, was 2. у by ;ت‎ 


a and whes 


. 2 ү 
drinking together, was -5- — 4 ; whence we have, by the question, 


2 2y? UY 
25 9 * 5 Sr дї? or 12zy — 4y*—32*--12z 


9. From (a); we have 32? — 5yz — 2у°, and by quadraties, 22. 

y substituting this value of z in (в), we have 8y^—94y ; whence 

y=3; consequently, z—6. Therefore, Bacchus would take 6 

Haney ME the cask by himself, and Silenus would tske 3 
jours, Ans. 


The following is the solution of Beppo's question, p. 284, 
col. 1, by Perer Smere, Fleet-street :— 


345 loads of oak at £7 9s. 6d. co 
two-thirds of which is. 


Now 11 loads of pine at C3 16 are worth. 
and 3 loads of teak at £12 5s. are worth... 


which together are worth 


£ s d 
2,578 17 6 
1,719 50 


+ 41 50 
36 15 0 


£78. 00 


But £78 is contained 22% times in £1,719 5s.; therefore we 
must have 


£ „ d. 
II 223,—242H loads of pine at £3 15s., worth... 909 y 44 
and 3x 223—661 loads of teak at £12 ős., worth 810 0 74 


* Solved also by D. F. G., Kilmarnock, 


LESSONS IN MECHANICS.—No. XXVIII. 


WHEEL WORK. р u; 


and our pict 10 1 
Pro” | freely rim in paintings, 
teeth ; | employed as a motive power; aud most potent of all, steam. 


ratchet and ratchet whe revent machinery from 
moving in some particular di i i might be a or 


dangerous, while it allows it to move freely in the opposite. For 
this purpose, the teeth of the ratchet e are turned in one 
direction, so the АОЛ У A 2 ee 
tremities) may, by its own weight, ly against as they 
pass papel, nt under it, during the revolution of the ratchet 
wheel, which, as well as the machinery in connection with it, is 

ented from revolving in one direction, though not in the other. 


and the different purposes which they are made to answer, we 
proceed to notice how they are used in mills, or rather the motive 
powers which are employed in putting the machinery of a mill in 
motion. 

MILLS. 

The operation of grinding is performed, between two stones; 
and the more perfect the adjustment of the machinery used, the 
more satisfactory is the result. » 

. 

The savage grinds his corn between two stones by simply rub- 
bing. them together. The hand-mill was the first step of progress, 
ап 


Hag h antiquity. 
first-born in Ls ier: die, from the first-born of Pharaoh that 
е throne, even unto the first-born of the maid-ser- 


wisdom and exemplary kindness, decreed that no man should take 
the nether or the 1 millstone to pledge, for he taketh a man's 
life to pledge." e mill common among the Hebrews of the 
Mosaic period. differed little from that which is in use to this day 
throughout Western ‘Asia and Northern Africa, It consisted of 
two circular stones, two feet in diameter and half a foot thick. 
The lower was called the nether millstone, and the upper the rider. 
"The former was usually fixed to the floor, and hada it elevation 
in the centre—that is to say, was duy convex in the BEE 
surface, The upper stone had a concayity in its under surface, 
fitting to, or receiving the con ‘of the lower stone. There 
was a hole at the i Re which the corn was introduced by 
handfuls at a time. upper stone had'an upright stick fixed in 
it as a handle, by which it was made to turn upon the lower stone, 
and by this action the corn was ground, and came out at the edgos. 
These ancient mills were commonly turned by tw E who 
sat opposite to each other. One took hol the handle and 
impelled it half way round, the other 

їз species ‘of grinding 


the revolution. є praetised in the 
Fast. There the trade of the miller is altogether unknown, the 
hand-mill being in poss use. These hand-mills do not ditier 
in sp const reo е the E and Irish quern, and 
are the obvions rei intl wters wher üla- 
tion is too thin or ıtterod to ; employ miller. 
Hand-mills are mentioned in the Odyssey," and were common in 
ancient Rome. ee 

MOTIVE POWER, 


Tbe power by which the machinery is set in motion may be— 


as we soe it among the rudest nations, and in our common tread- 
wheel—sheer manual labour; wind, however, is often employed, 

ills, studded all over the country and 
‚are familiar to us all; water is also 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


which 

‘ou experience: the plan given for holding the is the Test wo 
ow of for Securing facility and elegance ; Dut if you find it in- 
convenient, we advise you fo try a method more easy to Oe 
As it is, your E тае Gramped.—X. Y. Z.: You may 
obtain dur Elements of Political Economy” for 2s.; post free, 2s. 40. 


P ithons adverting further to the various forms of wheels in use, 


it and completed | 


th Temper: 
groups lie 


я Polynes 


‘about 100°. W. 
miles, and whose greatest le } 
on in this basin are the New "Zealand | 
sisting of two large, islands, а smaller one, and 
the Auckland: Islands, the Chatha 
ds, the Hervey Islands, the Society Islands, 


ets 


e extending in Lat, from about 


in Long, from 


forming ab: 


5; the-Feejee Is] 
between the tw 
drone’ Islands, 


asin whose breadth is 
ngth is about 9,000 mil 


New Lei 
Middle, eae 
Middle Island 
Strait; and 


miles ; оё Mid 


02 E. to 1) be deem: 
abouts gon] a be 


Islands, 


Island, are Pega: 
Oniks Жей an 
Düsky B 


ter; othi ise, 
d South Islands of 


the Middle and South Isl 
The surface of North Islund is reckoned about, 54 


„Aste the inlet of the sea in this group of islände, whic 
| nearly correspond to the antipodes (e people whose feet are 
exactly opposite to ours, when they stand on the surface of the 
earth) of Great Britain, there а 

| of Hauraki, the Bay of Ple 
toast of North Island; 
Bay, Port Nich 


a T | ج‎ t 2 
they ате denominated the North, 

Tos Le land, The North and 
annel called Cook’s 


by Fovêan Strait. 
rate 


s are separated by а 


dle Island, about 45,000 square 


South Island, about 900 square miles; ma king in allamurfaco - 
of 99,900 square miles; New. Zealänd, therefore, is larg 1 
Great Britain by about 12,000 miles; but | being siti 
nearer to the equator, its climate ‚must (Other things bein 


ed superior to that of our native country. 


re the Bay of Islands, the Gulf 
and Hawke's Bay, on the east 
t side, ate Palliser 


ty d 2 
in Cocks Strait, бав 
1 and the А 


Bay, Akaroa Нат} 
South-west coast 
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e to а distance of 100 miles |isea level, and has ап area of 300 emiles. ‘Elie follos 
of 30 tons burden, There is a lake a tabular view of the principal islands of. Polynesia, wi 
ch lies at the height of 1,887 feet above | usual particulare zelating to each, as in the former lessons :— 


saute 15 А ‘COLONIES, SETTLEMENTS, AND COUNTRIES IN POLYNESIA. 


„ 


8 Counties. Capitals or свн. | йй, | Lede, Present wer, eres op Governsnsit 


puel AUCKLAND». 
New Pinawi.. 


Victoria I. Limited Monarchy. 
AUCKLAND ISLANDS. .. 
Cern Est Ax ss. 


Friendly Islands . 
Hervey Islands, 
Society Islands... y i p I { 4 
"Austral Talinds , oo 1 4 
"Low Archipelsga . i 
~ Marquesas Islands 
Samos Islands 


-ontana The groupe o£ poer seattered: ia the. Polynesian 
basin are reckoned to dontain nat more than:40,000 square 
miles, exelusive об New Zéaland.. They are divided into two | 
classes as to theirnatural structure; the mountainous, which are | 
mostly of оой. поен and the coral; whith are mostiy | 

refe. ouly raised u. few. feet of eas ca 


an and some of the Feejse, ge E 
Co Islands ; thé сога! islands, or Use which!) 
ie ohatacter of rechi, are the rest of the groups a l 

neris enumerated. Of the former class the | 
ghost mountainous, tho summits of 


ding i 
the; базара island tt there is 8. 
verüntions.. These island 


5 rig to есй, The; longer e. i 
extending over 14 rden the progress. 
inhabited, and are of use, Ke. 25 
коол 3 de. The longer mtnus fü. ein 
ү? they are, + TS 
wgestofthe 
degree, in order to dà 
used intensively, iis— 
The most strompous ober 
The indefinite 


me 


Here two inanis are intended: 4 
Thé brigksnl and present signifientiun. 


5 Win qualifying: won c 
work Soiweliines precedes and 


р * sium 
jt thread of m 


With 
огада кен 


‚article and the ug 
Гета 
ба; te ial 


EE us, 
dl F 
‘Which should de 


S 1 What a numberof people! 


the aj USES of. a preposition, as 
en d jos itis anal aka; the a i 


BE qualifsing ix sometimes performed also by anoun, 

4 m 3 ‚wayss Grat the noun, used аз an adjective, stands 

è : û the qualified noun, as the pr ring; the donk. сазе у 

s ‚place the noun is ina state af dep 

"noun; e. we the man of colour, which is equivalent to the 

man; where of colour has the same import as the participle 

Vet the one form of expression onnnot be always substi- 

tuted for the other, since а доғи man and a man of war repre- 
“sent very different objects, 

^: As nouns perform the office ofladjeotives, so on the other hand 

\ niljectives sometimes appear эз nouns, The word sghare is accord- 

ing tà Peds ara A 4noun or an adjective; as appears in 


Aale ves muy Ve nado: into nouns br means er the definite 
adem ag the cówardiy ; e. ., 
"The cowardly flee when there is no danger. 
adjective bas required a fixed substantival 
force that it can be preceded by the indehnite article; as, 
An imbestie should be restrained from doing gwil, 
Ti Wso deserves remark, that an adjective converted into a noun 
hy tho definite article is used in ural; thus we say, 
The sick ате well tended; 
зае Wee want to employ the singular, we must say, not. “the sick 
dunk": bbe“ the sick man drinks pure water“ 
Adjectives) are generally placed before the nonus, which they. 
Ханау у eg 
VR r ате ye ай. EAE ot an: 2. ) 


No band ts жоу notent in yar 


The qualified: noun is sometimes utiderstood). that is, it has to be 
supplied from either the sense ar the context; e. gy 


"To; a they. all gave heed’ from {Де Last to the. greatest, — 


esee peren the qualifying word and che qualified 
the ‘bottoms logical agreement, an agreement in the 
seo aud tile sense. In form, however, there is usually no 
^ariation of the adjentive, ee ae кыш. каш 
case the уе particular. 
connected. e Ws us noun ig of 
be accounted of the singular 
ral number, the ханас 

the gender of 


force, as this ahd 


5 this 
fo pre plural naung; “ы 


i k 


the same noun. 
М fewer. 


endence om the | 


Таке care RA) ploy adjectives where adveths are required ; , 
g.. / 
BEN: It isa remarkable good likeness. 
Correct, lit is а remarkably good likeness.” 

lar noun requires a sibgalar adjective, so, vite versi, п 
jjective requires а noun. Hencé we must con- 
ZUR э n arate ical tical the union of adj@ctives of number (except 
one) with nouns in the singular; е, g., 

Incorrect, Twenty foot long. Six pound ten shilling, 
Correct. Twenty feet long. Six pounds ton shillings, 
Tivo or more adjectives may come together 30 an to form n com- 

pound epithet; e. g., 
Your son is an agretablà yoting man, 
In such cases the conjunction and is not used, and the right of 
precedence is determined by custom ; we do not say, 
Tout son is a young agrecable man; nor 
"Your son іва young and agreeable man. 

There has been some discussion asto whether. we. should say 
“йө two first" ort the first Ld ‚when speaking of tivo objects 
out of arseries f е. gu 

1. Give mg the two first books on that shelf; 

3, Give me the first two books on that shelf. 
Ya: reality there ie un option between the ‚two phrases, for they 
are not of the same,impsrt: Number one $] the book that ( 
first: and the book that: is second in the line of books, each of th 
two Being considered separately; but number two means the yirs? 
ir of hooks it being impl “that. on the- shelf there are sev eral 
pairs: mot the ordinary. meaning, consequ: 
"Thephráse the 


Ale 2 


second. 
the first two“, should окшо уйу, used, 


two first" is Ren‘ 0. 8. 


W 
Here g Bears to аге the same relation that ле bears this} T 
mean they are severally subjects to the verbs, Hence arises the 
ordinary rule, that eonjungtions ((Лат-ізга eg or) ‚have. {he same 
case after as before them. In-the following, 
I delieve im to be wiser than yor, 


jou. may be either the, subject or tbe object, according to the 
construction intended, I wall fill‘ up the, add jn two ways, and 
von will see the difference, 


Sudject. ` I believe him to be wiser 
Objet. lbelieve t Leer than yo a m you (to be). 
The proper way, to. ascertain the relation un а noun or 
pronouns holds зан Ба : 31 up the ellipsis or 
supply the words necessary i complete the sense, 
After Mian an objective Case: Sometimes found; e. g., 
Nora, than siomi no sovereign committed Greater crimes. 
“This id їз an imitation from the Latin, and not to be 
English. The sentence Alu Due into & 


5 was than 

vis үлене meeng 
The difference lies in Eu 

Solomon is mada ойе ‹ 


тетет, is not rigidly. тебі, for 
бын сш collective туо 


А "He ls le асы ой; or 
Helenae o A o» any 


Peg. 
The тон trates bebt. 


' In the eo ong 
on Mile is со 


ds 


as describing 
xum simi- | 


whi 
bat oe chain above: З 
Ut | are of the length of the 


iş: in А Wes 35 in maß any 
iter" Chain an 
y used by our Jand surveyors atthe present dag. 
22: yards « or 66 feat, being. poles of o} yards 
this quantity, 
pus 'emtesimalip, 
inches in length. 
UN of ee Messur 


dd 


2 7204 вд. Япейев 
100 square links 

10000 square links 

100000. square] links 


"Buch is the beautiful’ system of ‘reckoning o originally invented 
by Gunter to accompany his chain, and since 3b time ado} tee 
by all land surveyors, without the authority of an Act of Pars 
ament, simply because it was founded on common senso, and 1 
strongly recommends itself by its siniplicity, The term conti- 
‘chain, of course, has mot been in use, but the thing itself has 
been in use fora very long period. of years, The followin; 
comparison of Gunter's Measures with t n. 

Land, will uus ‘this subject still 


I equere inch - 

veda square foot. 

1 © square yard | 

d We EN N 

eee, P 
lacte = 100000. 


m "this remarkable ease, therefore, the Royal: ИОН 09) 
are slowly following in the wake of a man wi mi improvements: 1 
Were put in practice in this country more than 200 3 Years ago} 
"We have already remarked that the Commissioners. recom- ^ 
mend that tho weight called the 2% Pound even ies name i 
should be abolished; n With strange inconsistency, . they 
would permit the use of the Troy Окпе andthe Troy 1 8 A 
weight, by recommending that this use be gn d to. 
MAL and. M 8 stones! T] 
aliaa Cis 


T grain is to Je mis à i 
n ja only | the 7 ua 

во 4 000 ert of a. ue 
2 eee 


bY er an ounce; ft 
"make en © ‘ounce. - | 
lof eight 


4 on „ 
On tl 


‚ Preeommend: 


names like Millet were 


10 centets 

10 decets 
We ша n here would be the place of the-recog- 
LN this table, Which is mot a 'iccima. part but a 
xt part of the pound? Where, also, would be the place 
the» Troy Ounce, und the ‘Troy Penninoetght, in the. same 
ee Assuredly, these also are o£ decimal parte of а pound, 
And in addition to all this, where would be the place of the 
^-^ different parts of the Apothecaries weight? Por the use of this 
"weight is alan recommended “to be permed by the Com- 
-L missioners, being only the Trey Het differehtly divided for 

medicinal purposes, 
Leet us seo how this ‘now and muomalous table of weights 
У et tor the: British’ Empire will now stand, inctading all 
the hie old subdivisions recommended to be! üdopted or 
d by the Royal Commissioners :— > . 


Y ounce, A, , 
E ounce, Tray, 


i ounce, Apothesarien, 


1 pound, Нарт, 


: ved the toriniy Centet and Beit. gratult- 
онбу of confie; because, intiihating as they do the parts of a 
5 US which they stand, like-xhe term Milet, they are 


of 


d quite according to: analogy ; besides, if these torns 

wers not ted, some others, perhaps less expressive, would 

; (have to be adopted in their stead; but whether the names ате 
‘adopted or not, the things for which they stand are strongly 
recommended for adoption. Now, if the preceding table, which, 
we have sma, ea ie recommendations of the Com- 


vof the uniformity in our weights and measures, and 
propi Deci sesle coma 
tous: (s? Det the public 
„we are doing our duty, ‘The Coris 
part 6f the subject, recommend 

5 ; 


ig toT 
exceeding 100 
vo be fixed'by- 


recommended by the Commissioners, they might | 


ey of preparing and) 
edition [they meat | 
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(ing the weight of оле ад гей po and mat the Govern- 

nent shall consider the expediency. of some plen by which the 

former or old weights may be withdrawn, aud the latter or new 

weights may be made to t&ke their place. According to this 

which is perhaps the most sensible of ail 

have. made; the extension of the Avoirdupois weight 
ie the example of the French, stand thus :— 


=) 1 deeicentner, 
pu Al centuer ^ 


BE 
14000 pounds, OF 10 centners | — 1 decacentner, 
10,000 pounds, or 100 centners = hecatocentner. 


For large weights, these names and this decimal systern 

ight be very convenient ; and certainly the restoration of 
100 pounds to the Falk of the unit in this table would be a 
very great improvement; still we do not sce why the nume 
Hunired-weight should be abolished, seeing that it more clearly. 
expresses to the English ear the weight of 100 Øs., than: Contrer 
бт any other name that could possibly be devised. By this 
means the hamo Tun would be abolivhed, which there would 
be little reason to reyret, seeing that itis often confounded with 
thut af Tun, the former being n weight and the latter а measure, 

The Commissioners further xecommend-that the Exchequer 


"Standard of length be measures and beds [for the measures] of 


ona. foot (the bed having divisions into inches, tenths of inches, 
tha amd hundredths of fet) ; of two feet (the bed similarly 
J; of ona yard (the bed divided into Лагос, quarters, 
eighths, and stztenths, and also into fenis and Ашпай) ; of 
10 feet. (the bed divided into feet and tentäs of feet); and a 
measure ûf the chai of 22 yards (divided into Jinks). 

Here then we have the combination of the emtenimaj, guo- 
devivintal, decimal, duadecimal, ternary; and binary systems. in 
the subdivision and multiples of tho ridin, the ward, the foot, 
the inch, nnd the link; and the table of standard measures of 
length will stand thus j IE 


10 cha of an inch: > 

10 Lundredths of a foot 

10 tenths ofn foot, or 12 inches 
10 feet, or 120 inches : 


EU 


-subdivisión of the pound, "what ore 


Several multiples 
‚of 12. Troy ounces 
(Svoirdupals) zh 


ind operation. o 
ereeivpaye: cannot 


ication Ao тосо 


how the lulum could 
ard for the recovery of lost 6 
А E онаш this now, but 


doito 
idea, 5 N 


alum, 
ards should be ol ones 
14 opinion,” ү 


£e 


is 1 5 for HO geri зау ei ofthe 
‘verb to De, wien tiiat verb is flowed î by anoun, огап adjective 
твой substantively und ded by the, a or ан, or à possessive 
ог, a AR adje 
"Öbsered, that the Serb бет following the pronom er, 
n the d when. the noun following that verb is | etd 
he pronoun ce, h en г remains" unchanged s - 


E А We tater and Meusures is pu 


r ie hans of some towns in Scotland) is to tix 
if the measures of ea уйгө 


5 > 
Se caunot 


x fütureoocanión ; 
j s least as oldias the me 


| pronouns анар or: 


_ | voulez-vous ?, 


сү 


Les Mae que nous demo, 
ве rap; titoujaura par queique 
chose alone, e ? 
K ins no. ie 


Au} The prononns gie BEER ij lequel, gs * t 
a see (е 


.Quéditevous? 1 : 
3. Quot is used as am exelamation.— 
Quoit асе тори? С. | Matt d gon 
$3 Дорий, sed interrogativels, means which 


{o stu). 
ee 
айі цв, to ener the esteem 
der HEUS gen UR? Ала 


s Tte priest (tit) wo gi, 
LM acc Id; a relation 


Me 


Voici (deux plimes; pe Here ars teo рей; m 


gne) veilt you Waee y ? 


(8.) Qui is also med interrogatively for hie’ régime A 
t 


and preceded by-& руны for the ‘régime Gidixeot. 
then means: hon, of whom; to seem; show, koc, е 


Qui avoz-vons yu? Роњ Лабе qot went 
De qui tenez-vous cette nouye]le?. 
A gid est ec Hyre ? Хон Yook a (ui 


$110; Tus Pitosoux Ex, 


made several e on ERDE prod 


ina Eu signifies 9 
Be, express 


(60 En, used: as, an eq 


1 expressed or understood, preserves. ies. . 


regimen, and has, in the same manner as $ 
placed before'a 
the word partie boing uni 


Avex vots des pommes? 


{ niat is, some, ur 


1 "— 
Veri, or Phata (a gu 


Р ht 
у Wo have already Tf 89, (111 95; bo asd » 


Ў 


1 
„ 1 es 
bi 


tous les animaux: © VOLrAIME, animal” 

"Les hommes sont encore enfants den are still children (even) cz 
А sölxante uns. Жовкнт. > | sity: Р, 

Раг ces portes sortaient le fires bp eid adde! the 
légions. Barst Victor. -| proud legions. 


Thomme: est né "emen fan is born to rein беер wil re 


(2.) When a verb has two or more singular nominatives con- , 
nected by the cönjunetion it, the verb is put in the plural;— 


La cobre et la pricipiaton sont |... Anger and precipitatión, are tino 
чен dicen ork COMM RR e 1 very much opposed to pru- 
ER dence. FéNGLON. 

See $ 104, (1.) (Z) La viplrnce et 1a verfu ne peuvent ps and virtue have no power 

rien Lune eur Tile. Pascat, | over eacuptlier. 

is. Tr Inperisite Pronoun On HE (49) (3.) When a verb has several singular nominatives not con- 

JOm which is very extensively used in tie French 10 19 ch; bad papp the singular or in the plural according 

language, is said only of persons. ‘The verb, of which it is "m $ : / 

"always the nominative, must be inthe singular, This pronoun 1. It is put in the singular, if the nominatives are in some 

of the -masduline-gender, (Ses (2.)] On is used in French | way synonymous i 

E опе, some one, we, they, whenever. these words have а | La douceur, In done du SW he müdnegs, the goodnem of 2 
aud! indefinite meaning, and do not refer to any par- | Henri, a été célébróa de mille | great Henry, ius dee celebrated Ae а 

Torre Word :— со 7 ice Felis, | thousand praises. 

On pardonne alsément le mal] We (people, they, &e,) easily for- dégott cn ir ont, елшш, os ae om рта 1а йиш, 

Anvolontaire. DE LA BorTHAYE: | give involuntary injuries. Com W'HARLEVILLE: 

4. On. cherche les rieurs, et moi je Parodie so ud 3 

dej évite. LA Foxtawe. or жету people 2. When, in s series of nominatives, the lust has more force 

or interest attached to it, and therefore, makes us, as it were, 

Als 55 x DN pO Ra ey overlook the others ;— 

pronoun on often enables the Frenc! to make use o! е | Се sncrifice—volre intérét, votre | THis s Bisson gau interes 
active volee, bises they always prefer to tlie pussive.* Thus | honneur, Dieu vous le сорлап! Gon commands d t prr 
he two examples last given may be rendered as follows :— 3; The verb is put in the 1 5 When ako hafifmation Sn 
оу Aetia Voice in French: Passive: Voice in English, intended to be made of all the nominatives. taken collectively, 
On pardonne aisément- le ma} |. Involuntary. injuries are easily und not of each in particular 
, dnvolontaires forgiven; La douceur, los soupirs de cette | The suveluess, that 
DRIN ler sedit аш ваг Mp y or Жы. рыр are gene: fe. улда b Zaren Тарим: dit АПИ hot 


Jae les évite) rally sought; for my part, I avoid | рес. Warr.” | kin, 
A x 7 them, 8 ror yous, ei demain, Do yon Tow, if to-morrow, 
& few. more examples, from some of the best French 3 Pe es e res bitoni No er E. б 


authors, elucidating the use of this pronoun, will be useful to 

the student = 

M Quand o est chrétien de quel-| , 4 Christian, of whichever sez le may. 

aud hexa que tion’ soit, 11 n'est pas | Be, de nor allogel осмону $ 115.—Nowben' or Tue VEB S En А County Novy. 
pare d'été lache.  FÓNÓLON;. 


Aiuti pd MEL Ben а c Queer A ein, 


Vers. 
. qua DM mp feel but little Tove for him who | líniaité, &c., takes the number of that neun 


PM On the forms of the m When connected by ©, Seo 


| dares love nobody. . 
personn ye ii plo 8 Tali BR e ym Rer un t "L'armée des infidiies fut nee The arm af the галаб. Ba Ж. >а 
poi in v Oa bar a gl Y 75 ? ge ment détruite, L'ACADÉMIE. , | entirely destroyed; 
son deyolr ? naut. ing La multitude des bonnes ohoses | The Wuulti/ude of the good iin 3 


"дамо n X méme but rarement| ` 2/7056 who have the same айп, qué Fon trouve dans on ouvrage, | which we find Ou a work, Maki 


ERRUN. | rarely agree. 
ne icu 323377) 8 


боа, ‚vous coplez toujours, o; ne| always copy each. other, no person 
vous copiera jamais, will copy you. -(2.) When a partitive collective noun [$ 4 (в)] Occurs 2% 
BERNARDIN th t of n proposition, the verb agrees with that noun; 


N De Sr, PIERRE, | - пес! 
60 11 word on denotes definitely, e adjec- Сиа the first rank cds Raten or 


tive relating the feminine termination 


troupe © 99 8 es « due 
; = ‚ Une. ron 
F'anere, on part, on fale) ey ns cer, they deport, | Сонда! | nées dë Aa) Xe AM 
From the land, already | son. chai Ў Кёхёгох. 

“the shares of Enge, 7 it 


"qu'on aps - 
lie, ne ben 


80. Oels ami 
manner, Nes 


ip -pronou. 
ons il 
verb es 


be 
ee on у 


А ing several subjects ‘ ent. persons; is put 
In the pres Pr assumes EA oer ‘of the first person. 
in'preference to that of the 86 а at of the касод in 
EG to that of the- third. ү тш; then d wm by 


the plaral Allee of the pe 


it yer the other subjects: 
vote. pere et nous ayons 
été longu ат de 
Lautes. a ү 
semblables. 


7 vous et 
y aes pete Te etre ns s 


ach fing 
bedarf, tu ракі, er ich EIS 
1 wir берай, ı 5 


۳ зец 


MuNTESQUIEU, 


120 ЧҮ НЕЗ ‘actives à ab, e, 

L Padte Brod; ra Beer buk. 

b) Regular when At means o 
айда, а conditio; , tom 


шк [кй 


[i$ Bean fein, : се Ant e ч; E 
i$ Bie | teii er Beige geben. d дү 
бешине ете e) Een Asx not f 

used, and is en 


у йи) 
„ fe 


| THE POPULAR EDUCATOR: _ 


IRREGULAR VERBS. (Continue) 


е, ig e nr darf, er bart, i refe 
wir tien, . 


ich entſchtief п 

ich eniſprach ich entſyr ache х 5 
ich erblich ich erbliche je Derived from bleichen, to 
ie A | х 4 Penn an te su, veh 
Фф «сет lifer rien ] is 

jen HY egt ich ergtifie і 
Gitisfen л), to select |i d нег ich стене. | ect 579 is une ja sublime style, 
AWA P 1 and in poetry 
Asin o), to choose, ich їйгє, (etare) t. fig ее ich сийсе or at oJ This verb is very seldom 

VENUS QT arate Be erte, (extoren) ||. used. 
N m to ex- 


бере erſauft 
be erſcholl ich erſchelle erſchalle 
an =: x editi, dich йыз d a a ron. 10 А, eR un an in- 
e «фиш, transitive verb, but regular 
; esiste w be фаш к, ich ertrank ich ertrünte Е 2 


drowned, 
боюда), to conside: dy erwäge, 16; «шш 0 + 
ўе, fo eat, | M 9 ich et уе or 4 as i 


s Bajen s); (obsolete), D fe du ſoheſt, er бре, 


A; тиер, erfährt adj fuhr 
1 fe, du falfo, er falt, ig Get 


fide i Р th 
„ 


Ott bas ich dic gehn, 
; e rn 
Du us guter Mond, und doch 
stiller, go tor mosné, tnt Po 
An den Mond 0 nett, i nb un wunderſchon? 
An dain BAR SEMI Br 
= à Wer lehrte o "af. 
Va V qe Ap": E aei 


i 
E. " 


Mit Froud | Үй ее and deinen euo: loben, 


Mit fro dal virrat doo'ss zeyn Fut di nen ahöp’-fer 105 "ien. 


Der dich und mich fo mächt. 
Dair di күс 
e  YOOABULARY. ` 7 


erkenntlich, e 
Allein, alone, but, however 


m en, to iecur 


n oe 


‚Anm to eas thinks A 5 


2 e will divide or 5 


e 
| tered 5 


LESSONS IN er VII. 


мы Ул 


da i 
ОЕ OE res ty ^ 

em a reminder, 
FA | Thus 24 is a eo n messnre of 1d, 30,64, 1 &c. : 

| greatest of two or nore 


ne common bu AE 124 j 
bs 


УМ ие "i w fudit. di a lest, 0 
ана every SHON di 


ROLE. 
the divisor by. Еў 


© U| common measure, — ; 
111. „ To find the gati 


ог ee 
1| which ds nota yid ot the ou p 
which is u divisor 


АП ‹ { 
112. Hence, iu г ihe common. шелш Y шш, 
divisor may often be rendered more simple by dividing ie tpa боп 
müntity which docs not contain a divisor of the dividend, Or the 
dividend may be ялиг рей by. 3 mu 44 85 not E 
measure of the divisor, - 
I. ава the: 1 common 
па. —,. 


скен рЫ 


re Ar 


Wes 


iu ominator of a fraction 
affects only the Pr n which itis prefixed, | The dividing 
line answers the purpose of a priser nig or vineufum, namely, to 
ровна ag of which m, 1 e OR 
may ccm ized to it, therefore, affecta. 
T | e «ое 1 jon Sec зау Edge It 
th ms factors; find ws that ue of e fraction, and. of course every 
í m о: 2 зз fe “ "id ё term, is to. be subjected to the operation denoted by the sign, 
( Hé ease common milii required. Hence, if the sign the dividing line be chimged from + to 
1 ` ‚or j: —to-+, A D: of the whole JE is also pitt 


> 


L3 


Kirke ; 
а, multiple of (eta a, änd 


quantities are epo epo. 


w of these factors, whi ffe 
Au dna gen | 123, In performing. fractional opera sie ds 
+2 (a 2) (a is Ў Боранова g tions. $ 
us D ey eg 7 occasion {о znate pom rd disse С ib n 
‘Be, -f incorporate'a fraction with an integer, or anol Faction, In 
n multiple oft Le, es, and bg, Аш Wach of pontin if the ee ЧЫЧ line, 
| the signs 0 а terms in or m changed, us in 
iple of аз and 4, Ans, e. ex 
Find tbe dat simon tlle of do se Bë, amd uii iex cime e. £n puni 
Анн, Saba с und I os p ds 


of fractions occur more frequently | ° yj 
metic, Indeed, the numerator of every Thus 5. = ai Б 


Да 1 ша) be considered аза кш of which the denominator 
124. If then the sign’ prefed toi a fraction, Und jms all - 
tie terms of the numerator, or the signs of ali the terms у 
denominator, de braces q the value of Am n wil Û 
| fro or from n 


3 


A FRACTION moy be reduced to lower terms, 5 
th the num or en, and. denominator by any quantity which will 
hem ао оме а remainder: or, by throwing out 

to both: According to Art. 120 this process will not alter 
тә of the fraction, ©! 


1, Reduce 2 tö lower terms. Aus, T 


1 EAE dividing by thnt letter of combination of letters. 
PEROT Se nee 


EXAMPLES, 
. aA amt 
A 6, Reduce Qi to lower terms, Ans. "YE 


dry. r+1 
7. Reduce Em mA ПИ ДӘ Ang. т. 
128, Tf the mamerntor and denominator be divided by the 
дей, Banonan-ineastre, it is evident: thet tha: fraction’ will be 


reduced. to the Jonest terms. i 
à Sah cr 
K D Gas to Fae чен; 


KANS 2x 
to its lowest terms. Ans. a: 


be set down in different 
e) hos а, M eier] 


Jil тата 
‚| eponda with. 


373 
a en : = toitslowest terms. Ans, need 
А Bert 


20 р]. 2 30 to its lowest terms, 


. n 


Ds бв 
it, 


BERGE DEAN 


nm 

Ans, *. 
f RL ( 

Аз | 24 22 —1 a 8T 
85 T 

12; Cs i 57 Re! 
Y E ү Дай —P—3r--2 | 

f Mr е5” 


LESSONS IN GREEK.—No, VII. 

Вх Jons R. Brann, D. D. s * 

THE THIRD DECLENSION; hex 

Тив forms of the third declension in Greek are various, and 

pan be learnt only by attentive practice, Some nid may, 
however, be given by means of classification. r 
The Variations occur mostly in the singular number, and in 
the nominatiye aud genitive case, Mhe forms of the nomina» 
tive singular, which are numerous, will appear às wo proceod, 

and may therefore be ömitted from this table of Y 

йе Cite aH of the Tiira Deelenston, 


Solgular. Plural. Diet; 
“ Е 
G. og oy. ow, 
Dy i GASY] E ой 
Ar »ota ae #904 
* a i E 


| Deuter nouns hass the nominative, the accusative, and the 
| vocativo alike, The student who is acquainted with Latin 
ее. how much this Greek third declension corre 
she Latin third declension, i x... [ 
The terminations given above are айхей to the stem. The! | 
stem is, in some words, the same as the nomibative; chus 
Хароу, А ujtinr-oc, a meadow, Where the ending og ie imply.: 
added to Arm, In masculine and feminine nouis, however, ^ 
the stem often appears in tho nominative in an altered form; 
When the stem is во altered you must find it before you 
affix the case-endings to it. In order to find tie stem, remove 


-| the genitive termination from the noun ; what remains is the 


stem; e, 9. kopaxog (of а crow), the opis the sign of the genitive, 
which 1 Г is, 


(EX); the other consonants are 
sein. Hence Ns r ih the stem 

reg, коф 
M Rn А the nominative Bur w] 
3s either discarded or е ] 


ee a ein; 
таб, Xapirad-a, a ewe р 

syoontive is the same’ as che nominative or as the 
Se declonsion axe best learnt by рга! 
third declénsion may be distinguished from the first und 
second Er Ki et а ‘a syllable to the nominative, 
= while in th tho cases have tlie same number of syllables. 
EE m үа the same number of syllables in all the: 

Я ied Miete e i (in. Latin par; 
i and the cases derived | it, are 
E. nn im eh Hence the first кай 

declensions аге) hair: ic and the third is 


igi ngpended t) the nominative. 
meer Mindvic: Xenophon, Nester. 
его To v 
Bevopupr-o¢ 
Bevopoorrer 
Bevopwur-a .| 
Etvopor. Н 
офорт 
Devon 
Revago-ce 
STA 
Rivogwyr-eg зактар-а 


mevoduvr-t wirrap-e 


| 


in fall would be агау, Muret Zevopusran, 

{ afore оу for the sake of eupliony, 
Poseidon. (in Latin Neptuno), are 
-g Aroko- Aroi- 


* 


«c and Ахы thus. making the accusative | « 


equal), and ‘nouns | i 


Keg yupa nii. Arego wre. -Ot 
Ok a gloum saa. Ev тор: 


mpi ebd. 
Kat бахор, ка жа рне rat таша, BW, vo» 
ER row Поов oer  Орахондаңи рабти та 


| Beca aec. aya yyyYvoakougt. 


Ёзозлвн-О кх. 

хой йына. "They avoid a wild beast, Wash the (thy 
ands) Keop ye Wisp; A soldier is delighted: with 
the cry of victory, The cry of victory jlelights soldiers, O 
earnest scho! the books of Kenophon. The bioks of 
a Giro, 110 barnest scholars. We delight 
OPER йе meadows bloom. Poets wore 

Poseidon, 
bris e nouns &re—1, û, ў алағир, 
птер, apyrop, motherlezs, the genitive 
manly y g. appsvoc : 3. adjec- 
) 35:0 1) ғар, то іо», 
JV, QV, to), 10У. ‚These com= 


sative ae und in 
plural, ‘The Vocative is ihe same as 


px “happy, ro 
exc atus fate 
eudatuovor 
ажаан 
ёрдароуа ud 


N 


jS i e 
ex Mavade fiw exe, 
убо) 
Plural, 
tovig 0773 


tene Aaa) 
утушу 


et 
[1 Tora 


[Bro 
nen Nm, 8 


t võajiov 


{ patowg or 
> (у) 
речо 
Hate ben 
“Grace igoa 


edu gie 
egi 
eulaiuonı 

3 udo 


Tithe the Noin: 


tems in vr: drop tllo rin the: nominatiye ; as. pem Ct 
of euer 


f For 
G. motu vr 

DY oe nes 
4: 
Mats zn? 
5 ROUEN ES, 


rore) 


о-у 
motiv 
аше 


| Shepherd. |. Divinity: | Zins: 
бано»; 
Quipüveot 
pot 
тонеь-а а |дата 
aiat. 
age nder 


eo 
Noris db 
баро am 


e Carros бе 
Falter 
di 
ba power 


SER 


Walzen enr 


Eier ‘Sahar 
E f 


^ ¥ 
торте 
Be ie 


mises 
жошо dated [Akos es дй T 
e, c ARENAS brot er mikes in tiie Veggie Casp c 
o. (ovat makes Auer aleo АУ АИЫ ee), Vus 
Ayauépu yon. 
he fodowing i 


р. aes 


Be not y, ye, O 


loves a good ' 


n, Tue man © 


in wise Н I envi 
chor 


pronoum, 
mistake as wa the Калы 
cases, When А 


| pronoun for the ‹ v 
8 pes Vi gpd 10 and 


ароз apie roug = 
Movrat ку фео», 


fathers unrnp, 


> 


The mother; y 


o dor 77 


tion of Ir. blen proben. 
lowing on aceonnt o ite 
additional particulars 


ie b 
E owever, 


rposition of a 
che, to soften the sound. 
A (stem amp), Ни away the e in all the cascs 
of the three ‚numbers, ex the. vocative singular, and for 
the sake of sound. . ae h from this tabular 
view. К ў А 


np” 
dvip-oc 
arêpe 
avip-a 
арк. 
аур с 
av 
а-а анфр-‹-се 


~ jeydrp-ec 

^ uyerp-« 
Өруатчрьа. 
Ouyarep 
Dvyartp-sc. 
Ouyartowy 


тар J 
пага 

man E 
агч © 
татти | 
Turpe 


yare | 


part 


ir, which otherwise retains the é 


"t 
1 this, 5 in N of serie its 


field, and срііз perpendicul 


VERRE a 


gular; 
and vn 18. Also let n, mm Ker, be chu perpendionlars between 
À and D; and ү, d, tliose between banda ТЫ ‘The length of the për- 
pendiculars pi; ps, Ko., will be in the same, Proportion to their: 
distance from a, 
4, Now let a be the distance of any p. from A, 


formed by the ваја = aud y); Therefore from m ins: Si 


Я 
ren, h 


e 28 ise wing. 


E fo find. Leach man’s shaeg of the fie 
t number of sixpences puid by. each. 
‘Yo fund die distance! Of the, 
angle ot the field, 
3i 


as. p is to D, that is, аз 24 is 1032, or un Big to 
amd y its height "Fou 
then we have Сабу, and 224 (i being the Aren of. the: imple co 


V 


UA ER Pagar 
ar. ‘The "ngo ef Em is 4; AWER 


7 EA се 
istiare of each in! Dista 
5 acutest angle. 


IR : 
"Er ew | 


етй 
warts 


tried to gel 
еге secms {0 be no 
these р 


ether 
hat ig meant by the term, 
езу obliga your atten! 


your. next number, you 


it hi E 
сез! E 
more rent mit 


ie 
Ins narociations, 8 F43 
"s ie pfe: P 


favour of 
future ràt 
ire fo 

уе: оде! 

t be 


Lapa mA 
CMEOHANICS No, XXIX. 


WINDMILLS as 
tof 


ge 
be moved 


Wilk ax DYER 


Ated in the Bast, and 

ut the middle ot the 

The engravi: 
printed in France in 1511. 


Water ti ad vantogdonsl; employed as a motive роз or; and among 
the mechanical 90 WC a Pts whigh-it fu applied) the water-wbeel 
j n haps the most M 2 К 

hi the over- 
E. 


shot, the undershot, the breakt, and. 
"we. OVERSHOT WIRED. 
eat EDS 


familiar. X 
сте are four different kinds of wätor-wheels in use : 
horizontal... 


no-impedimei 
round again 


they should, if 
empty. у Я 


THE UNDE! 
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. 3 Em 


“Аз Lessons in Chemistry, Natiral Philosophy, and other new 

> * branches of knowledge are to be carried оп with regularity 
and vigour from the commencement of next volume, we con- 
elude the present with some remarks on the subject of civiliza- 

tion. The usual theory of civilization is, that man arose from 

the savage state to the civilized, through a long series of 
gradual steps in impsovement, and continued for а vast num- 

ber of ages. The mutum ac turpe pecus* of Horace is the acme 

of this absurd opinion; and although. many of our modern 
philosophers do not perhaps go so far as to look upon man as 

1 descended from a race of crawling animals, who fought at first 
| With their nails and their fists for their acorns and their caves, 
vet they still believe that man was originally no better than 


ON CIVILIZATION. 


must be told. It is true that when the passions are not roused 
by some provoking circumstances, such savages in their com- 
mon intercourse with one another and with strangers may 
exhibit some of the milder qualities of civilized life; but it is 
plain that their usual employments are plunder, rapine, and 
murder, 4 EE 
Seeing then, that the advocates of the original savagei: 
the human race haye these living witnesses ji ee z 
they think, the truth of their theory, it may now be asked 
what other theory can be proposed on this subject, and when 
proposed, how can it be supported? Admitting the existence 
of an all-wise, an all-good, and an all-mighty (Кошо it does 
mot appear a priori, that the original state of man could have 
been such as we have described; and that it would be revolt- 


an infant, and that he had everything to learn as he best 
could. ‘The degraded and uncivilized state in which many of 
the South Sea Islanders are found living to this day, confirms 
them in this opinion; and the rude savageism of the natives 
of those islands in Australasia and Polynesia on which no 
European settlements haye been formed, would seem to place 
it beyond a doubt. : Таке, for example, the island of New 
Caledonia, which is mo less than 250 miles long and 60 miles 
broad, and has a population of perhaps 50,000. The character 
of the inhabitants is, according to D' Entrecasteaux, that of 


fierce fighters with one another, and devourers of human flesh. |. 


ів sad picture; but the truth 


Other navigators have softened 
be dumb and vile herd: 


VOL. 111. . 


A Scene in New Caledonia. 


a0 


ing to our ideas of the wisdem, the power and the goodness of 
God, to imagine that man was created a savage. ı But we are 
not left to a priori reasoning in the matter. 'e have in our 
ids a document which men in all ages and in all nations 
have revered; a document which was penned by inspiration 
from heaven. This document teaches new. ang bur 
ех, but 


„ bef 
This “liken: і 
we have MUR id 
outward form or bo: 
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di in dor n Ik fore hı isted | Restore Christianity, and the arts and sciences will flourish ! 
mr aaa üt 15 r bus Restore Christianity, and the nations will become civilized f 


in the likeness of the spirit of man to the spirit of God, but in 
an infinitely inferior degree; it consisted in a finite degree of 
knowledge, righteousness and holiness, such as became a 
created being, When God placed man in Eden and held com- 
munion with him there, itis plain that his knowledge must 
have been such as to render him fit to speak with God, since 
God condescended to speak with him; his d ewe: must 
have consisted simply in his innocence, or freedom from the 
transgression of God's law, for God holds no man guiltless 
who breaks his law; and his holiness must have consisted in 
freedom from moral pollution, for God cannot look upon sin, 


, much less can he have communion with the wicked. 


Moreover, whatever was necessary to his comfort and well- 
being, both as to the necessaries of Jife and to his future hap- 
piness,he was taught by God to perform, while he lived in 
this innocent and contented state. t man fell from the holy 
and happy state in which he was created, by sinning against 
God. Now all was changed; man lost the image of God; 
he became vile and degraded. He was conscious that this 
change was his own fault; he hid himself. When he was 
discovered, his lips belied his heart. Notwithstanding his 
sin, God clothed him, and taught him how to clothe himself. 
God eye him work to do, and taught him how to do it. God 
laid foundation of civilization, and taught man the arts 
and sciences. God did more than this, and wonderful was 
the deed! God laid the foundation of Christianity by giving 
the first sinner the Protevangelium, the first glad tidings of the 
Gospel. No doubt the arts and sciences are great civilizers of 
men, but Christianity is the GRAND Crymizer. Without 
Christianity we should fall into barbarism and become savages, 
with all our knowledge of the arts and sciences. 


In proof of this assertion we have only to turn to the histo 
of all the ancient empires that have ever existed in the world. 
Where is ancient Egypt, with all her primitive glory, and all 
her boasted knowledge of the arts and sciences? Gone, with 
the years before the flood! Where is Assyria, with all her 
early civilization, and all her knowledge of the most ennobling 
sciences? Entombed in the bowels of the earth, and only at 
the distance of thousands of years, just beginning to jr as inn 
dead carcase above the surface! ere із with her 
mighty warriors, her glorious arts, her splendid sciences? 


Groaning under the tyranny of ages, or but emerging from the ‘noun. ink water ig pleasant. 

grasp of gross ignorance and horrid gu ition and fanati- nt VAN AE аре в wholesome.e 
cism? Where is Rone, Ша pi tress of the world? | А noun, adjective, b. 1 piou 

But enough—we have said and shown enough to prove that | some, M 2 


the true source of сї is Christianity, in the germ, in 
the bud, and in the full flower. Its beams have shone upon 
the world, and have lightened every land, Christianity has 
now opened the impenetrable · ef China, the mightiest 
empire the world ever saw, and has cast down to the ; und 


the accumulated folly and stupidity of ages. China soon | j 


be the great, the glorious, and the free; and three hundred 
and sixty millions of men, one-third of the human race, will 
be саит a day by the invisible progress of Chris- 
tianity. e passions of men will no doubt tarnish the glory 
of this revolution of revolutions, this one great wonder of the 
world in our day; but the truth is no less sure and certain. 


Christianity is the GnAx» Crvirizem, the only preserver and 


encourager of the Arts and Sciences, God himself being their : 


founder. After this, our theory of Civilization is plain: God 


t them, and became savage! Wit- 
! Witness the aboriginal inha- 
ustralasia! Witness the North 
outh American Indians, the Negroes 


ants of all countries: 
Greeks and'Romans, with all th 

set of civilized savages! What 
end the Japanese at the present 


sted learning and skill? A 
ie Hindoos, the Chinese, 
Only civilized savages! 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH —No. LX VI. 
By Joun R. Bzanp, D.D. 
f NOUNS. 
Varıous FORMS or THE SunjsCT OF A PROPOSITION. 


We now come to the noun тай in our model sentence, 
"The sick man copiously drinks, 

The noun man is the subject to the verb drinks. We thus see that 
a noun may be the subject of a proposition, Is there any other 
part of speech that may be the subject of a proposition ? 

1. An adjective may be the subject of å proposition; e. g., 

8 » The sick drink. 

But here it must be observed that for drinks I have substituted 
drink, the plural for the singular form of the verb. The rule then 
is, that adjectives when used in the plural and preceded by the de- 
finite article may be the subject of a proposition. 

2. A pronoun may be the subject of a proposition; e. g., 

I, the sick man, drink. 
Here I is the subject to the verb drink, us I drink; so we may 


say, 3 
You, the sick man, drink. 


1, you, we, they drink. 


These additions to the subject modify the signification ; and offer’ 


instances of what is called apposition. Apposition (from ad, (o, and 

no, I place) exists when a noun is added to a pronoun or a noun 
in order to explain the intended meaning. Thus hereit is not 7 
merely that drinks, but 1, the sick man. Instead of a pronoun you 
may have a noun, as, 

Alexander, the son of Philip, conquered Darius, 
Apposition takes place in the object as well as in the subject ; e.g» 
Wine overcame Alexander, the son of Philip. 

3. An infinitive mood may be the subject of a proposition; e. g.» 

3 To labour is pleasure. 

Other words may be connected with the infinitive mood; use, 


proposition ; as, 


4 A present participle may be the subject of a 
Drinking is bad. 3 

Drinking has here the force of anoun, while it retains. also its 

participial force. That it is a noun is clear from its being the sub- 

ject to the verb is. ‘That it has also the foree of a participle is 

clear from jts power to govern an object; asy s 

Drinking spirits is bad. Я 

Аза noun, drinking may be qualified by an article, an adjective, 
and a personal pronoun ; e. g., E : * 

Article. The drinking was injurious, 

Adjective. Much drinking is very injurious. 

Pers. Pron. His drinking has been injurious to him. 

Equally may the participial force carry with it words qualifying 
the object ; as, 
1 Drinking pure water is wholesome. 

Drinking even a glass of wine may be blamed. 
This last sentence presents a subject compounded of several 
words, for the subject to the verb may is the clause, drinking ever 
а glass of wine. 

Here is a clear and striking instancd of the advantage of the 
term subject over the term nominative or nominative case, These 
words are the subject, but they are not the nominative of the verb 
may. The nominative case must be restricted to drinking. 


I subjoin another example of this compound subject :— 
Buying books which you do not read will not make you wise. 


In this subject you have a sentence within a sentence j that is, the 
ition is not a simple but a compound sentence, the included 


| or subordinate sentence being which, you do not read. 


e^ ; 
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A past participle may be added to a present participle, во as to 
form the subject of a proposition; e, g., 

Being involved in debt drove him from his country. 

Here too qualifying words may be introduced, as, 

Being greatly involved in debt, &. 

The past participle itself cannot, however, be a subject to a pro- 
position, We may indeed say, 

Driven is a past participle ; 

but here driven is used in a general sense as a noun, and may have 
prefixed to it these terms, the word, as, * the word driven is a noun.” 
\ When this participiab noun has the article connected with it, it in 
a measure loses its participial force, and, becoming a noun, is con- 
nected with a second noun by means of a preposition; e. g., 

The driving of che cattle was blamed, — 

With the noun, however, adverbs may be joined; e. g., 

The driving-of of cattle is a crime at law. 

"The subject in this last sentence is very complex, extending as it 
does to the verb is. 

The two last sentences would, however, sound better and be more 
simple if the article and the preposition were dropped; e. g., 

Driving-off cattle is a crime at law. 

"The subject of a sentence is sometimes a proposition, or several: 
words introduced by an adverb or a preposition. Such subjects are 
likely to give the learner trouble ; T, therefore, give specimens, mark- 

ving the words which form the several subjects, 
Compound or Adverdial Subjects, 
Subject. 7 Predicate, 

That too much care can injure is a dangerous doctrine. 

By what means I may serve you js unknown to me. 

For a prince to be reduced is a great calamity. 

Agreement. 

The compound subjects I have now laid before you contain 
instances of both agreement and government. They coathin 
instances of agreement in, 

1. Much drinking is very injurious. , 
2. Drinking pure water is wholesome. 

^ В 

In number 1. much is an adjective agreeing with the participial 
noun drinking, whose meaning it qualifies. In number 2. pure 
js an adjective agreeing with water, whose meaning it qualifies. 


The instances of government which it is chiefly important to 
notice, are found in these propositions : n 
I. Drinking pirid is bad. 
Li: 2. Drinking a glass of wine is not necessary. 
3, Disturbing the peace of the queen's subjects. 
In number 1. we have the simple case of the object depending 
th 15, and the rule may be given as the object of a proposi- 


on the ve 
tion depends on or is governed by its verb. 

In number 2, we find the Norman or false genitive in the words 
a glass of eine, where the tivo nouns ure connected by of, and the 
latter, namely wine, depends on or is governed by the preposition. 

In the third sentence the words queen' s suljects present un instance 
of the Saxon genitive, in which the former term queen's depends on 
or is governed by the term subjects; the rule may be laid down thus: 

Of two nouns in immediate dopendence, the former is in the goni- 
tive case. . ў 
i This last example contains an instance of both the Norman and | 
the Saxon genitive; and that too in combination, as in the words, 

Tue peace ofthe queen’s subjects. 

These two genitives may be indicated thus :— 

hie Saxon. genitive. - Queen's subjects. 
The Norman genitive, The peace ofthe subjects. 

Tor the Saxon genitive, the rule is that when two nouns come 
together the dependent noun 5 iû the genitive case, Observe, that 
the dependence is пи ural, as їп “ queen's subjects," the 
form queen becomes the form queen's by being dependent on sub- 
jects. You may state the rule thus also, the possessive case ts the 


Fe g., 


‘case of the possessor, аз, John's books, Thus stated the relation is 
more than structural, for possession is a fact. 3 i 


t 


€ 


Instead of a noun, a cl y ог several words, may govern the 
genitive case. Instances of this kind involve idioms that may be 
аян peculiarly English, though similar constructions appear in 

reek, 

What is the reason of this person’s hasty dismissal of his 
Servants? 

What is the reason of this person's dismissing his sercant so 
hastily ? 

He prevented his army's being enclosed. 

Possessive pronouns may hold the place of the genitive ; as, 

This is the last time of my acting so imprudently, 
In this instance thé pronoun agrees with the participle as if it 
were a noun, 

Sometimes the idea of possession is wholly dropped, and the 
participle stands alone, either simply agreeing with a noun, or with a 
gerundialforce ; e. g., б 

1. He produced an argument against Moses being the author of 
the Pentäteneh, 

2. Madam, what do you mean by holding up your train ? 

Participles sometimes occur as simple participles, when in truth 
they have the force and should haye the construction of nouns, as 
in the following sentence :— 

Wrong. " Cyrus did not wait for the Babylonians coming to 
attack him,” —(Roltin.) 

Right. Cyrus did not wait for the Babylonians’ coming to attack 
‚him. d 


Compound or adverbial subjects require the verb in the singular 
number. Respecting pronouns considered as subjects, a few 
details are necessary. Pronouns that denote one person or object 
must have their verb in the singular number. Pronouns that denote 
more than one person or object must have their verb in thó plural 
number, When two or more pronouns occur in one sentence, and 
refer to the same person or thing, they must be in tlie same gen- 
der, number, and person; e. g., 

I saw my dog bite the man, 
She came to show me her bonnet. 

But if different persons or things are intended, the proper pro- 
nouns must be employed ; e. g., 

I saw Als dog bite the mun, She came to show me your hat. 

The distributive pronoutis each, every, whoever, &t,, being sin- 
gular in form, should have a verb in the singular number; they 
should also have corresponding; pronouns in the singular number ; 

1 E 8 


Fach man tê coming for his wages. 
“Every ood gift and every perfect gift cometus down from 
above. (James i. 17.) Я i 
"Whoever comes, let him enter, 
Tnaccurate speakers are wont to put the second pronoun in the 
plural, saying, У i 
$ Whoever comes, let tiem enter. 


The error is the more to be guarded against, because every one 
&c., implies a number, and is nearly equivalent to «ij, 


розїттох oF THE SUBJECT AND Its AGREEMENT wits THE VERS, 


Position of the Subject, 

The ordinary place of the subject is immediately before the verb, 
1 ‘Tlie siot man drinks. 
"One word or more may intervene between the subject. 
The subject, however, comes after the verb in questions, as, 

Does the sick man drink wine? 

2. With the imperatiye mood, as, MEA 

dx v "бо thou; come ge, 
3. On the expression of a strong wish, d$ id 
May they learn wisdom what they suffer, 


© Aninstance of two nouns combining to form one thought, and eo phitting: 
the verb in the singular. = 
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When the conjunction £f is dropped 1 
Were my father alive, for “if my father were,” &c. 
5. With the conjunction ner, as, 
` Nor can your turpitude be denied. 
6. In cases of emphasis: 
‚Rich is the reward of the righteous. 
7. After an adverb or adverbial phrase; as, 
After the infantry marched the grenadiers, then followed the horse, 
8, With an interposed verb ; as, 
“ My children,” replied the dying father, “I entreat you.” ~ 
‘The imperative mood of the first and third person singular and 
plural, is formed with the assistance of det; as, 4 
Tet him go; let them eat. 


Here it will be observed the pronouns are in the objective case, 
‘The reason is that Jet is really an independent verb, and as such 


governs the objects Aim and them in the objective case, go and eat 
being infinitives depending on Zt, This is the true analysis of 
such sentences. 


‘An adverb, when it begins a sentence, puts the subject after 
its verb ; as, 
* There will I plead with you face to face." —(Ezek. xx. 35.) 
Vet by no means universally, as, 
There they buried Abraham and Sarah."—(Gen, xlix, 31.) 
"When, however, there is used as an expletive, the subject follows 


the verb; as, 


There shall be no night there," (Rev. xxi. 25,) 


„An expletive” is a word which, according to its derivation, 
signifies a word which fills up or is redundant, A regard to idiom 
may sometimes require the retention of expletives. 


Adverbial phrases have great force in causing the subject to take 
place after the verb, 
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Irregular. Verbs, continued from p. 370. 
= TET 
INFINITIVE, PRESENT INDICATIVE. mir. INDIC. | IMP. SUBJ, | IMPERAT.| PARTICIP, REMARKS, 
1 
Flechten to twist, ich eshte, du licht, er її ich floche ich flöchte ficht geflochten. 
Fliegen w), to fly, ich fliege, du fliegſt, er fliegt, ich flog ich flöge fliege geflogen. w) Fleugſt and fleugt in the 
А present, and fleug іп the im- 
perative are forms used only 
‘ ^ ы 3 in poetry. 
репа), to flee, ich ſliehe, ac. ich floh ich floͤhe fliege or geflohen. |æ) gleuchſt, fleucht and fleuch, 
) flieh poetical. 
ließen y), to flow, ſich fließe, ze. ich floß ich floffe fließe geſtoſſen. ) Fleußeſt, fleuft anch [сш 
Fragen, to ask, ich frage, du frägft, er fragt ich frug ich früge frage gefragt. poetical. 
fireffen, to devour, ich freffe, du feiffeft or frißt ich fraß ich fraße friß gefreſſen. 
Frieren, to freeze, ich friere, ac. ich fror ich [rre friere gefroren. 
Gahren 2) to ferment, ich gahre, xc. ich gobr ich göhre gähre gegohren. e) Sometimes regular, gahrte „ 
Gebaren, to bring forth, ich gebäre, du gebärſt (gebierſt) ich gebar ich gebare (ge | gebäre (ge, | geboten. 2 oe 
н er gebart (gebtert ) bove) bier) | ۰ 
Geben a) to give, ich gebe, du gibi, er gibt ich gab ich gabe gib -- gegeben. а) Some writers prefer giebſt 
N j ý ч giebt, gieb, to gibſt, gibt, gib. 
Gebieten 2), to command, ich gebiete xc. ich gebot ich gebote gebiete geboten. 2) Gebeutſt, gebeut, poetical, 
iedethen o), to prosper, ich gebeihe, эс. ich getieh ich gediehe | десі gevichen. e) Geviegen is but a strength- 
Gefallen, to please, ich gefalle, du gefäͤllſt, er gefällt | ich gefiel ich gefiele gefalle gefallen. ened adjective form of the 
„ past participle. 
Gehen 4), to go, ich gehe, xc. ich ging ich ginge gehe or geh gegangen. a) Gieng for ging is antiquated. 
Gelingen, to succeed, e3 gelingt — £8 gelang es gelange gelinge gelungen. 
Gelten е), to be worth, ich gelte, du giltſt, er gilt ich galt ich gälte gilt gegolten. e) Formerly golt, gitte, were 
valid, : Дүн used in the imperfect. indi- 
Genejen, to recover, ich genefe, sc. ich genaß ich genäfe geneſe genefen, cative and subjunctiye. 
Genießen f^), to enjoy, ich genieße, xc. ich genoß ich genöffe genieße genoſſen. JD Geneußeſt, geneußt, and im. 
Gekathen, to hit upon, ich gerathe, du ger tbt, er gerahtſ ich gerieht [id geriethe gerathe gerathen. Perative geneuß, poetical, sel- 
Geschehen, to happen, es gefehieft, x. es geſchah es geſchahe geſchehe geſchehen. dom used. 
ч i 3 "wt geſchahe 
Gewinnen, to gain, to win, gewinne, x ich gewann ich gewänne gewinne gewonnen. 
= " Р * (gewönne) 
3 [0 Фа), to pour, ich gieße wc. ich goß ich göffe gießt gegoffen. Е Geußeſt, geuft, and impera- 
Я " 22 1 tive geuß. See genießen. 
Gleichen A), to resemble, ich gleiche, эс ich glich ich gliche gleiche geglichen. ) Regular as an active verb, 
d 4 to make similar, to compare. 
Vergleichen, although active, 
"dits ^ Гу: Ар. isirregular. 
‘Whiten д, to glide, ich gleite x. ich glitt ig glite Јове > |geglitten. 9 Gelten and begleiten are not 
9 у E derived from gleiten, but from 
* 5 I leiten, and are therefore re- 
es 93 1% $ á lar. 
Me c ich glomme glimme | geglommen d Now more frequently re- 
Greifen 5 R grüße geabe gegraben. | gular, 
vein to seize, ic geit ich gie gree gegriffen. T 
Haben 2), to have, н i ri 7 
Куыш A ich harte ich hatte habe gehabt 1) Handhaben is regular. 
Balten, to hold, ich hielt ich hielte halte gehalten. 
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REMARKS, 


ig Finge fange gehangen. т) Hing, Binge are old forms. 
This verb must not be mis- 
taken for hangen, to suspend, 
M i which is active and regular. 
Hauen n), to hew Haue orhaul gehauen. |) Saute (regular) is used when 
ae p 1 vo er пня, cutting wood, carving stone, 
i ii jen, ‚ аге meant, 
Helſen, to help, Ы EIUS ог |р geholfen. т 
Reifen o), to chide, — ſich fe ich fife feife or tif денет, — |o) Thisverb is sometimes used 
‚Kennen, to know, Н ich fennete lenne gelaunt. as а regular verb. 
1 9 E Habe шее Я 
immen p), to climb, klemme лате — |geflommen, |p) Sometimes regular, Hünmte, 
Ming, to end, (i ing d imer ptm | j 
Kneifen, or ich kneife, or kneipe, tife or kneife or | getniffen or 
nien g), to pinch, v : knee | gefnippen, |g) Rneipte, gefneipt is more fre- 
‚Kommen, to come, ich komme, du fommft, er kommt, ich tame komm gekommen. quently used. 
y I or bu kemmſt, ec femme” ` 
Können, to be able, ich tann, du kannſt, er kann ich Konnte gekonnt. t 
Kriechen r), to creep ich krieche, xc. ich fre  (friege or gekrochen. ) Krew, kreucht feud, obso- 
tried lete, Only poetically used. 
Kühren s), to choose, ich führe, к. ich kohre führe gelohren. ) Kühren, is entirely antiqua- 
7 ted, wählen having taken its 
\ "т, lace. 
Laden, to load, E tu fateft, or fabft, ec ich Tüte lade geladen. н 
et or litt | 
Laffen 2), to let, Kaffe, vu faffef er laſſet (1466) i$ liefe lasse or laß дает. 0) Berantajfen is regular. 
Laufen, to run, laufe, vu ТАЦ, er läuft liefe lauſe, lauf | gelaufen. 
Leiden v), to suffer, ich Leite, c. ich litte leide gelitten. e) Werleiten, to disgust, is re- 
Lefen, to lend, ich leihe, х. ich liehe leihe geliehen, guar, 
fen, to read, ich (efe, du fiefeft, er Liefet (liegt) ich fe lies geleſen. 
Liegen, to lie down, ich liege, 1c. ich lage liege gelegen. 
Lügen, to lie, ich lüge, ze. ich log ich loge lage gelogen. 
Mahlen v), to grind, ich malle, vu malet, (mA) ich тас ich тамас or mahle gemahlen. e) Except the past participle 
^ er mahlt (mahlt) (mut) mühle 1 no irregular form is 
Melden, to avoid, ich meide, v. ich mut ich miede meite gemieten. n use, 
Melken w), to milk, ich melte, en meltit or milf, ich molt ich mifte ` | melte gemolfen. |w) Sometimes regular. MUN 
n er melft or milft Ко. rarely used, 
Meſſen, to measure, ich u tu miſſeſt, er miſſet ich тай ich maße mij gemeſſen. 
or mißt Hj 
Mißfallen, to displease, | id) mipfalle, ru пай, er ig mif ich mintete | mipfalte mißfallen. | 
Nubien, to go amiss, | i miptang es miffänge |miflinge | miptungen. 
igen, to be able, ie rt р, tesi n ich mochte ich möchte — emet. 
mögen, ze. 
Majfen, to be obliged, ich muß, du mußt, er muß, wir ſch mußte ich müßte — gmujt. 
` möffen, ihr müſſet, or müßt ^ — 
Nehmen, to take, nahme, du nimriſt, er nimmt ich nehm — lid nahme nimm genommen, .. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
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SECTION VIIL—ON ICEBERGS. 


Our last three lessons hfve instructed you in the formation 


the operations of The diagrams have explained 
en ina and manner, how glaciers 
of the Alps down to 


Still, what you have learnt about 

among any wili you no idea of an ice- 
berg. In order to have an aecurate tion of an iceberg, 
i that a gl runs down to the sea-shore, and 
that the glacier its icy body to а considerable ‘distance 
into the sea. by а temperature of the 


in the 
season, and by the action of the sea upon the glacier that has 


Ы 
. 


mass of the glacier is snapped, 
arent 


vigators wh: 
8 or to tho south, 
with whi 
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snow only, but also 
which prevail in 
"Winxxs relates, that 
near the а ees had accumulated on the 
ір to the thickness of a quarter of 
few hours, though neither rain nor 
„ therefore, are at all times 
few days in such climates їп, 


a 
1 


snow fell at the time. 
on the increase; for there are but 


t 
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which some mode of precipitation does not take place, and 
where ice seldom melts. As even in summer the temperature 


is rarely above the freezing point, icebergs, a thousand feet | i 


thick, would require but a few years to form. 
Navigators frequently meet with floating icebergs ın all 


stages of formation, rising from five feet to 250 feet above the 
surface of the sea, and exposing their stratification in horizon- | 18 


Tal layers from six inches to four feet in thickness. When 

are fully formed they have a tabular or stratified appearance, 
have their sides perfectly alae and yary in height 
from 180 to 210 feet above the waves. The magnitude of such | 
icebergs will be better conceived when you consider that, the 
mass of ice below the water is nearly. eight times greater than 
what is seen above. In some cases it is ten and even fifteen 
times greater. d 

‘The number of these icebergs is as astonishing as their 
dimensions, Scoressy counted 500 of these icebergs drifting 
in latitudes 69° and 70° north, and these were from 100 to 200 
feet high. In Baffin's Bay, Captain Ross saw several of them 
aground in water fifteen hı feet deep. Every four or 
five years a large number of icebergs float from Greenland and 
are stranded on the west coast of Iceland. In the Antartic 
regions, *the sight of the icebergs around us," says Lieut. 
"Wizxzs, “all of large dimensions, was beautiful. The greatest 
number in sight was found to be more than a hundred, varying 
from a quarter of a mile to three miles in length.“ 

"When icebergs are met with in low latitudes, the whole of 
their outward aspeot is found to have been altered by the dis- 
tance, and by the different temperatures, through which they 
have floated, Sometimes they are apparently much worn, by 
the action of the sea, into cavities, and exhibit large fissures as 
though they were ready to fall in pieces. Others exhibit 
lofty arches of many coloured tints, arches that lead into deep 
caverns open to the swell of the sea, which rushing in with 
impetuosity produces а sound like a loud and distant thunder. 
These caverns worn in the perpendicular sides of the icebergs, 
appear the more strange, as in some cases, the flight of birds 
in and out of them, remind the nayigator of ruined abbeys, 

` dilapidated castles, and mountain caves. Icebergs that have 
been long afloat, lose the tabular form end the stratified aspect 
which they had when they first started from the parent ice- 
field or glacier, At starting, these tabular icebergs were like 
vast mountains of beautiful alabaster. But, 1 Ei the 
influence of increased temperature and by the action of the 
Waves, they have the appearance of an immense city, with 
houses built of alabaster grouped together, with long lanes and 
streets, but now in ruins,—the Palmyra of the ocean. As their 
distance from the pole inereases, the upper surfaces of the 
tabular icebergs incline at a considerable angle towards the 
horizon. This inclination is caused by a change which the abra- 
ding action of the waves produces on the position of the centre 
ofgravity. In their decayed state, they rarely exhibit any signs 
of stratification, but appear as if they had been formed of soft 
and porous ice; though, at other times, the ice seems as hard 
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float, appear near the sea-shore like enormous mountain cliffs, 


Кап saw one iceberg of this kind, that was eleven miles 
inlength and four hun ‹ Д е 
the sea at the water's edge, but towards the middle it attained 


dred feet in height above the level of 


the height of sixteen hundred feet. The upper surface of a 


land iceberg is 


substance of the ice, 


about ten inches thick. 


ly somewhat hollow, and the hollow 


during summer, filled with pools or lakes of the purest 
water. ‘This water often wears channels for itself through the 


and sometimes falls over the edge in the 
form of a cataract. Lieut, Winxrs found such an iceberg 
near the south pole, in the centre of which le found a large 
pond of most delicious water which rested under a scum of ice 


From this natziral reservoir his ship 


was supplied with five hundred gallons of water, and about 
twelve times that quantity was left behind in the hollow sur- 


face of the iceberg. 


storms, rush into the 


icebergs. 


there is a fixed. ice 


has been raised bı 


asflint, In many cases their upper surface indicates that by 
the motion of the sea they have been completely overturned, 
The process of their dissolution is frequently very rapid. 
On the const of Newfoundland, for instance, these floating 
islands of dazzling crystal, are seen every year to melt away in 
the warm waters supplied by the gulph stream of the Atlantic, 


and they disappear in afew weeks. 

The magnificent dimensions and the awful movements of 
these icebergs, as found afloat, render an inquiry into their 
formation ands origin interesting. It is well known that the 
glens and ravines of the islands of Spitzbergen are filled up 
"with solid ice, which has been accumulating for many ages. 
It is probable that the glaciers of polar regions began in the 
snows of winter. The summer suns melted the surface of 
this snow, and the water, thus produced, penetrated into the 
snow beneath, and, by saturating it, increased its density, The 
successive winters froze this glacier into a mass of porous ice, 
and superadded fresh layers of snow. These processes being 
repeated every summer and winter, changed the lowest stratum 
of the melted snow into dense and transparent ice. Centuries 


You have already b 
is porous and fissured. 0 
face will necessarily percolatethrough the pores of the iceberg. 
When this water becomes frozen in these pores and fissures, it 
expands with irresistible force, and tears offimmense fragments 
from the outer edge, which, with accelerated velocity, fall with 
an awful crash into the sea. A similar result is produced by 
the action of high sj 


een informed that the ice of these bergs 


The water that is formed on the sur- 


ring tides which, lashed v^ frequent 
[yo at the bottom and in the sides of 


the icebergs, undermine portions of the base, and shiver the 
awful mass into huge fragments, which float away as separate 


In the Arctic regions, a little to the north of Horn Sound, 


which occupies eleven miles in len; th 


of the sea coast. It rises precipitously from the sea, with a 

side perfectly smooth, to the height of above four hundred 

feet, Itextended back towards the summit of the mountain, 

to about four times that elevation, These fixed icebergs 

become slowly corroded by the salt water, whose temperature 
the Gulp 


h stream. As the ice of glaciers in 


the polar yalleys is still pressing downward from behind, the 
mass projected into the sea can no longer support its own 
weight ; it therefore snaps off, plunges into the deep sea, and 
splits into several masses, forming as many icebergs. Sea 
currents waft them towards different coasts. The greet 
glaciers generated in the valleys of Spitzbergen, in 79° 
of north latitude, are almost all cut off at the beach. But in 
Baffin’s Bay on the west coast of Old Greenland, pihere the 
temperature of the senis not mitigated by the waters of the 
Gulph stream, the glaciers stretch out from the shore, and fur- 
nish repeated crops of mountainous masses of ice whieh, when 
dislocated from the parent glacier, float off into the ocean. 


d e — ‚of alternate E and winters, completed 
eir 0] ол ee ot. i , $ 
digious dimensi ‘production of icy aggregations of pro 


parts magnificent, glaciers which extended from the mountain 
side to the water's ed 


Icebergs formed by land glaciers, and before they begin to | floating away, and the channel, with its icebergs, presented, ir 


> 


e 


m 
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the space of a mile, a miniature likeness of the Polar Sen, In| LESSONS IN FRENCH.—No. LXXVII 


that country, а range of mountains of only the hei р 

Lomond or Snowdon, that is, from 3,000 2 088 jos iens 
every valley filled with glaciers descending to the coast. Al- 
most every arm of the sea, which penetrates into the interior 
of the higher chain, not only in Terra del Fuego, but on the 
coast for six hundred and fifty miles northwards, is terminated 
by tremendous glaciers. Great, masses of ice frequently 

from these icy cliffs, and the crash of their fall reverberates 
through the lonely channels, like the broadside of a man-of- 


war. > i 

In tho Arctic regions, the icebergs are snapped from thi 
qum of the polar alleys by increased temperature, and by 
the action of spring tides; but in Terra del Fuego, Mr. Darwin 


observed that this severance is sometimes produced by earth- 
quise. ata frequently cause masses of rock to 
from. sea cliffs, the effects of these agents must be terrific 
on a body like a already in motion, and traversed by 
fissures. It can be readily imagined that by such an earth- 
uake shock, the water of an arm of the sea would be 
а a Paana t of the deepest channel. This water 
would then return with an overwhelming force, and whirl 
about large masses of rock as if they were mere grains of 
chaff, In Eyre Sound there were seen about fifty icebergs 
floating outwards at one time, and one ofthem must have been 
at least 168 feet in total height, In the gu 
in lat. 46° 50% a glacier was found fifteen miles in length, 
ee in one part seven miles broad, which reached to the sea- 
е. x * 
‘The distance to which icebergs are floated is as remarkable 


as their magnitude. In the northern hemisphere their extreme 


limit is lat. 40°, and they are Senis seen in lat 42° N, 
дек БА termination of the great bank of Newfoundland, and 
atthe Azores, in the same latitude, to which they are some- 
times drifted from Baffin's Bay, In the southern hemisphere, 
icebergs, within the last five years, have been seen at different 
points off the Cape of Good Hope, between latitudes 36° and 
39°, One of these was two miles in circumference and 150 
feet above the water, appearing like chalk when the sun was 
obseured, and looking like refined sugar when the sun shone 
upon it, Others rose even to 300 feet above the level of the 
вед, they must, therefore, be of great volume below. These 
two facts from the northern and southern hemispheres show 
that thegarea, over which the effects of moving ice may be 
experienced, comprehends a large portion of the globe, 

A knowledge of these facts connected with the formation of 
icebergs, and the distance to which they are drifted, is of great 
importance in ge „ The application of these facts will be 
xore fully in our next lesson. You have seen that 
as polar glaciers extend "themselves not only to the sea coast, 
but also to a considerable distance in the sea, not only do 
the glaciers, in their descent from the glens and ravines, bring 
down stones and boulders, as was represented in our lessons 
upon glaciers, but the ice that stretches into the sea upon the 
coast must lay hold upon the masses of rock that lie at the 
bottom of such a frozen sen. When an iceberg is snapped 
from the parent glacier and floats, its lower surface takes up, as 
it rises in the water, the blocks and stones which it had 
imbedded when in the process of being formed, As such 
icebergs, charged with the fragments which the glacier had 
brought down from the polar mountains, and loaded with the 
blocks which have adhered to their lower surface, become 
drifted to lower latitudes and warmer seas, they melt away 


and deposit their loads of blocks and. gravel at the bottom of | pè 


the sea, or on the sides of banks, on which they have stranded. 
The application of these facts to the explanation of the pheno- 
mena of drifted gravel and erratic blocks, is called by geolo- 
gists the Glacial Theory? and by some the Glacio-aqueous 
theory. А 
ا‎ E 

<“ Are mists begotten ? who their father knew? 

From whom descend the pearly drops of dew? _ 

То bind the stream by night, what hand can boast? 

Or whiten morning, with the hoary frost? 

"Whose pow'rful breach, from northern regions blown, 

Touches the sea, and turns it into stone ? 

A sudden desert spread o'er realms defaced, 
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And lays one-half of the ereation waste Р 


of Penas, |P 


By Professor Lovis Fasauxrxx, LL. D. 
118.—Usz or THE TENSES.—THE PRESENT or THE INDICA- 
TIVE, 


a) ‘his tense denotes what exists, or is taking place at the 


time we speak 
Je lis; vous parlez. | + Tread ; you speak. 


AKAT fie French have only one form of the indicative 
Je lis means, therefore, I read, do read, or am reading, 
(8. The indicative present is used in French has well as 


ao ады for expressing things which are and will always be 


Dieu est éternel, sa puissance est | God is eternal, his power is 


| sans bornes, et sa clémence ‚est | boundless, and his clemency is great. 


grande. GIRAULT DUVIVIER, 
(4) It is often used to express a proximate future ;— 
Je suis de retour dans un mo: | Z shal? be back in a moment. 


ment. Morin, 
Si Titus a parlé, s'il l'épouse, je | If Titus has spoken, if Ae marries 
ars. Racine. | her, I go (will go). 


(5.) The present is frequently used. for the past, to awaken 
attention, and place the event, as it were, before the reader: 
J'ai vu, Seigneur, j'ai vu votre T saw, my lord, I saw your uy- 

malheureux fils, " fortunate son dragged by the horses 
Trainé par les chevaux que ва | which his own hand has fed; he 

main a nonrris ; wishes to recall them, but his voice 
Il veut les rappeler, mais sa voix ‚Srightens them, 
les effraie- Racine. 
$ 119, Tue IMPEAYEOT, 

(J.) The imperfect, or simultaneous past, is used to express 
something which was in progress, while another thing was 
taking place. It leaves the beginning, duration, and end of an 
action undetermined :— * = 

J'écrivais, quand je reçus votre I was writing, when I received 
lettre, , your letter, 

(2.) The French imperfect, as may be geen in the above 
example, represents the English pest tense formed of the 
auxiliary 


tobe, and the participle present of а principal verb. 


(3.) The imperfeet is also used to сара repeated or 
customary action, It may then often be rendered in English 


by the infinitive of the verb preceded by. (used to” ;— 

xorsqus j'étais à Londres, j'allots | When I was in Tondon, I walked 
me promener le matin, ensuite je (used to walk) in the morning, after- 
dinais, et Je passais le reste de 1а | wards dined (usually dined), and 
journée à lire et à écrire. spent (usually) (ie remainder of the 
day in reading and writing. 

(4.) The use of this tense will be further explained in the 
next Section, 


$.120.—Tus Past Drrixite, 


(1.) The past definite indicates an action performed at a time 
entirely past :— 
J'allai à Londres, où je vis votre I went to London, where I saw 
re; je finis mes affaires dans your father ; finished my business 
in that ойу, and returned hither in 
mediatety, i 

Mr. such-a-one wrote last evening 
siz verses to Miss Such-a-one. 


cette ville, et revins aussitöt ісі, 


“of, un tel écrivit hier аш soir um 
sixein à Mademoiselle une telle. 


(2.) The past definite can only be used, as we have secn 
above, when the time at which an action took place is entirely 
elapsed. We cannot, therefore, use it in connexion with the 
words to-day, this morning, this rceck, this month, this yoar, dec, 
[820% 121, Past Indefinite.) We may use it in speaking of 


yesterday, last week, last year, Ke. — 
Je vous envoie, mon cher fière, | 7 send you, my dear Urother, a 


ung lettre que j'écrieis hier pour | letter which I wrote yesterday Sor 
| Madame de Laval. Féxérox. | | Madame de Laval, 


a 
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1 almost always be rendered in «| Len (ч de la terre ont did ln] Thé fruits of the earth cere thy 

nes irent of 8 the aay o ro) eae enan Arst aliments of mankind, 

& prefix te” to ive mood. Р слил 

LR on bens TRL ag T la batalilo |The French gained the hatte?» 


dover de Marengo. 
alten M VOR Wi эне i) When the time is specified and entirely elapsod, tho 
Kiiarady 


is by many of the best French writers usede 
with the past deünite;— | . 


Past Indafinite, 
Je vous dd ей, у a quinze 
jours. Tur Sau. 
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4.) When the first verb of а sentence ia put in the past 
f that sentence, and of the den- B 
the same tense :— y 
Ой aves-rous did f | Where have you been f 
Гаї d'abord. & à l'é, «мше! 7 to j; and th 
8 ее r ke b^ 
$ 122,—Тив Рійт Ахткмов, d 

‘Tho past anterior expresses what took place immediately before 
Pd pes which is also past : поната Being usually 
the result of, or dependent upon the former 


Quand ўеш, reconnu mon erreur, | When 7 Kad pereeieed my error, 
Je fus et des manyale рю 1 was ashamed V y tod кишш 
меене cud towns Мт, 

Gmavur Doviviki, 


бее (3,) of the ў below. 
$ 123,— Tum. Puerxurxzcr. 


еру ded éo arec |triime dialogue, j'ai éprourd un 
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representing merel the then situation of 
die wishes айо to marrata what took place He has d. 
a Deu ннн и Be e — — 
to relate; he now proceeds narrative, uses the 
[үзү ed ee T 


quami d otl td, reed Mec ме м. (L) The pluperfect marks an event not only past in itself, * 
Another example might be taken from La Pose, weil. | РЧ Ме past with regard to another past eventi 
known fable i= * E ad — quand vous i Uie AM UM pm auge 
3 TUR RAVEN AND vun FOX. Gmacıt DoviviER. А 
ire ewbesa sur ws TE tren, auxiliary eee of " 
Seep resend pac ee TAPA Фа aa Pr ae ae or aia, putten Oi i Senken ths 3 
LI maani, pur l'odeur arly tense, It may, therefore, denote customary 
ат PUO NE bomi ee — Action ;— k 
imperfect describing Dis que Janeke tu quelques Аа soon as I had read а fire paç, 
— — pague, je me promenais, EES . 
ee lm fox, La Fontane wees the narrative tense the сат be generally precedes or follows another verb 
same | perfect. 
Tis Cuamaneement of the first book of Talmage offers an (4) When the action is not а customary one, and the sen- 
ent (hustretion of what we here advanced mencos verbe, quand, lorsque, ewt- 
of the imperiet sad the pest байлы. ux сенчи түйүү 1 У m 
| 121.—Tas Paor Lepsvixima, ih Tw i pn | ب تر ر‎ ай fw per 
1.) The ee an action ۰ 
d tos comme S time of which some part is noi yet $ 1234.—Tux Two Pereazs, 
elapsed, sa, to- бер, this шем, thie year, he. i— 


Votre trien partira demain. i Ж Tour trotier wil go tomorrow. 
The future de adverb of time, 
RD En lin on sm de En рач 
те — * ra 
9 v aes a] When уем come, pow will briny 
222 ЫТ * n а hundred mr: 8 n E is A 
-— . t sometimes sense Imperative in se- 
Кы Cal ече (ard thre Dis more. 
Fre da — — d erai Ты | ences lke the following s I 


(2) The past indefinite is also amd with regard =“. 
a, i т es 8 


а 


Bee ун сга» 
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Тнв HUSBANDMAN AND THE SNAKE. 


A husbandman found a snake which was almost dead from cold. 
Moved with pity, he cherished the animal and put it into his bosom. 
The snake was soon restored; when recovering its strength, it 
inflicted a deadly wound on the man in return for his benefit. This 
fable shows what return the ill-disposed are wont to make for 
the favours they receive.* 


Page 321, col. 2, vol. IL.—LaTIN-ENGLISH. 3 


adorns the house; we salute our parents; Ihave 
asked for my book ; the stars surpass the earth in maj tude ; men 
are satisfied with food; this sparrow has been by a hawk; 
the human body is best strengthened by labour; we,sre loved by 
God, and we have always been loved by him; often is an army 
saved by the valour of one soldier; kings were formerly created by 
the people; the wrétched console themselves wjth the hope of 
better times; elephants of a very large size wander in the forests 
andon the mountains of India; chariots are driven four in hand; 
Coelius, as he kept saying, went to Cæsar ; the mind which con- 
sists of air on fire, seeks loftier (regions); he frequently supped alone 
at my father's; the hawk is accustomed to drive about trembling 
doves; there is a hope that we are about to be hungry z all in joy obey 
the command and execute the orders ; thou thyself wilt begin to fear 
lest thou shouldst bring danger on an innocent man ; he chooses 
smiths from the legions, and orders others to be sent for from the 

continent; of what good man did he ever speak ill? he spoke 
sepu Хез! what good rand brave citizen has he not most 
impudently assailed ?-1 wish you to come to mej; they went into 
the island; how foolish is it, when you have received the signal for 
battle, to brandish your arms! Juba (not juba) the king's son flits 
about before their eyes; it is not easy for a human being to fy 
with wings. 

Page 321, col. 2, vol. II.—ENGLISH-LATIN. 


Picturis domus ornatur; volant aves; volitant aves; pennis 
volare possum ; mihi, innocenti, periéulum fecit; duci benedixit ; 
edendine est spes? hostem agitat; in sylvà vagatur elephas; 
bonos Deus amat; bonia Deo amantur; magnitudine terra stellis 
superatur; a parentibus salutamur; matrem salutavit puer; a 
rege arcessitus sum; ducem arcessivit rex; virtute exercitum 
liberavit dux; bonorum sapientià virorum mundus servatur; 
avunculi jussa juvenis facessit; cibo satiaris; labor agricülam 
robörat (or labor durat agricólam); labore durantur agricolae; 
passerem necavit. accipiter ; olim populus creavit reges. 


Page 349, vol. II.—LartIN-ENGLISH. 


Pythagoras travelled over Egypt, visited the priests of the 
Persians, and traversed on foot many barbarous lands ; when the 
armies were on the point of joining battle, the commander-in-chief 
rode round the lines and exhorted the soldiers; after the river had 
been passed, a terrible fight began; he who despises death avoids 
death; there are many words and kinds of aspect which become the 
actor, not the orator; he is a true friend who conceals nothing 
from us; no poet seems to have been able to imitate Homer; the 
Tarquins devastated that part of the Roman md which lay 
next to on which account the Romans declared war against 
them ; Sylla was the first that entered the city of Kome in arms; 
we аге aware that the light which weenjoy, and the breath which 
we draw, are given us by God; Cicero relates that there weretwo 
Roman knights who promised Catiline to murder him (Cicero) by 
night; ambition is certainly a vice, nevertheless we often see it to 
be the mother of virtues ; hope, full of belief, supports our life, and 
constantly declares that things will be better to-morrow ; Viriathus 
carried on war against the for fourteen years; Pythagoras 
was the first to pronounce himself a philosopher, that is, a lover of 


A painting 


wisdom; Mount Olympus is very high; every animal is mortal; 
my father scolded me; geese do notily; diligent men labour; good 
men love their parents and relatives; hi in spring sow 
the seed; have you the books you want? mountains check 
the force of the winds ; the sun and moo the whole earth 
with their light; the leaves of this tree ed in summer; we 
sit at banquets but the ancient Greeks and reclined 


on 
couches; the world has been filled with various kinds of good 
God; he fears many who is feared by many; the air is A 
movement, but if it is moved violently, wind arises ; a good man 
confesses his sins and does not con them; we cannot look nt 
the sun with unclosed eyes. 


Page 349, vcl. II.—ENGLISH-LATIN. 


Regina invisit Scotos; ‘bona omnia a Deo hominibus data esse 
intelligitis? se contra Catilinam orationem habuisse marrat Cicero; 


» Slight deviations from verbal closeness have been permitted for the 
sake of the English usage and as an example нанета m 


= 
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ter patriae dictus est Cicero; Cicerone ait se patrem patriae 

ictum esse? honestum est dici patrem patriae; qui pater patriae 
dici vult, eum decet esse sapientissimum nobilissimumg ue ; coenati 
cubitum ibimus; Tarquinienses quum devastässent partem agri 
Romani, eis bellum Romani indixerunt ; quis poetarum Homerum 
imitavit unquam ? primus Homerus longum poema scripsit; bonis 
mundum implevit Deus; eane bonum decent? Persarum sacer- 
dotes visitati sunt & Pythagore, qui mültas terras peragrav 
exereitum circumequitabit dux et milites hortabitur; verusre tibi 
est amicus? invenjre verum amicum est difficile; mali perdifficile 
esse verum invenire amicum confrmant; boni û bonis amantur; 
totus mundus solis ac tunae repletus est luce. 


Page 363, col. 2, vol. IL. —Larin-Eneuisı, ` 


Athens was acity; Romulus was a king; Bactra, the chief place 
of the district, lay under mount Paropamisus ; Leonidas was king 
of the Spartans; Jugurtha led an army which attended to land 
and cattle rather than to war; money is a queen; plensutes are 
very winning mistresses ; flatterers are a very base race of men; 
twenty ships, the fleet of the Romans, were impelled by oars; 
Pompey, our dear friend, will come ; Corinth, the sun of all Greece, 
has been rased; death is the end of all things; Carthage and 
Corinth, most opulent cities, were overturned ; not the sword but 
gold conquered the Lacedemonians, the bravest of mortals; philo- 
Sophy, the discoverer of truth, is also the guide of character and 


Page 363, col. 2, vol. IL—ENGLISH-LATIN, 

Thebae, Boeotiae caput, sitae sunt sub monte Cithaerone ; Lon- 
dinum Angliae est caput ; chen est Londinum ; aliarum 
virtutum generatrix est frugalitas ; Seythi, bellicosissimi homines, 
pisce vescuntur; omnium mortalium bellicosissimi sunt Scythae; 
Victor ómnium nationum est Populus Romanus: totius mundi 
caput erat Roma; Athenae olim artium erat domicilium, et nutrix 
philosophiae ac eloquentiae. 


Page 364, col. 2, vol. IL.—LatiN ENoLISM, 


Ihavetaken up tbat defence which first offered itself to me; 
these are the opinions respecting friendship; we declare this war 
against thee, O Roman youth (put a comma after tibi and another 
after Romana); my life is as dear to meas thine to thee; physicians 
are unable to cure themselves; how long will that madness of 
thine elude us? he trusts in this letter of mine that he will be well 
received by thee, a benevolent man; that notorious Catiline now 
lies cast on the ground; this Marcellus here, our friend, was pre- 
sent at the conversation; Catullus was instructed not after the old- 
fashioned way, but after the way we pursue; a certain peace is 
better than a hoped-for victory; the former is in th nds, the 
latter is in the hands of the gods; sloth weakens the Бойу, labour 
strengthens it; the former а premature old age, the latter 
along Tue in whichof us does not the famous (read ille) Epa- 
minondas dying at Mantinea, excite delight mingled with admira- 
tion? Mithridates fled out of his kingdom in the way in which the 
notorious Medea is said to have formerly fled from the samp 
eae of) Pontus; three hundred of us formed a conspiracy ; 

ese faults of character belong to oldage ; Epicurus (for he is your 
light) denies that any one can live happily who does not live 
honourably; Thebes, which is the chief city of Boeotye, wasin 
great confusion; the united abodes which we call cities; of arms 
andthe man I sing who first came to Italy; we speak of those 
friends that are known in ordinary life ; of the number of those who 
were consuls during those years, many are dead ; if, ns mast indeed 
be, our native land affords us delight; I who give thee assurance 
cannot give myself any; the spot on which they, first landed, is 
called Troy; I have received the letter which you sent me; we 
alone have the regulation of those very violent impulses which 
nature produced; in the same year Cumae, a city which the Greeks 
then held, is taken by the Campanians ; it ha) pened that it was 
full moon—a season which commonly renders the tides very great 
inthesea; Cesar was aware that the day was at hand on which 
corn must be supplied to the soldiers; I hope, such is your prü- 
dence and temperance, that you now, as we wish, are in good health. 


Page 365, col. 1, vol. IL-Exorisn-Larrw. 

foret Londinum, Angliae caput; 
jacet; ui honeste vivit, vivit jucunde ; omnem, q' 
indictum intulit multa; quo tibi moriem 
qui alios doces tu te docere 


ud te, virum honestissimum, me fore 
gratiosum spero; апаз ай te misi literas anne accepisti? quas 
mater misit literas pater accepit, „ 


b 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Page 382, col. 2, vol. IIL.—LariN-ENGLISH, 


I prefer Cneius Pompey to all men that ever existed, and Р, 
Lentulus (I prefer) to mys all naturally love themselvez 
Junius put himself to death; 
as I declare (them) ; thou art th 

to 


Who hesitates to 

ty of the republic; I reproach 
themselves most, most displease 
also useful; those very men 
musicians who formerly 


myself; 
anes 
grant th: 
were also poets; I a brave 
sidered life a very. 
1 Бологое anes К 
say not of mys 
bound in talent, 
sole myself; ignorance o 
alone terrible 
his fellow-citizens; Fabius is by me on 
reat humanity Клон God from his works ; 
is works; “hears not what posterity sa 
surely Cicero does not affirm that posterity wi 


im? 
1 а Page 382, col. 2, vol. IL—ENXGLISB-LATIN, 


Uli ipsi confessi sunt; qui confessus sum mortem expecto; ami- 
cum tibi anteponis et idem te maxime diligis ; tu es ille sapiens 
quem ego ipse et nos omnes audire cupimus ; ipsi se vituperant; 
qui seipsos vituperant, sapientes evadere possunt; quicquid bonum, 
idem est utile; ille stultus idemque benignus te ut ipsum cures 
orat; te ipsum consolare; me consolati sunt et idem sunt miseri ; 
Aristides a suis civibus pulsus est patriß; Aristides et cives ejus 
matu erant Hellenes ; ancilla. deripuit togam, qua operuit sororis 
cadaver; mariti, toga dereptä, cadaver rite combussit mulier ; ipsi 
se amant omnes; ipse me amo; haud sapienter amant se qui 

“potissimum se ipsi curant, 


ORS TIRES 
, CORRESPONDENCE. 
HMETICAL CURIOSITIES. 
Нхау Harrer, Bridport, calling himself 
has sent us the 5 Arithmetical 
insert for the sake of some of our 
to set them a- thinking. ч 
to 6 in five little squares, as 
and you will find that by 
sums will be the е; 


at all things I have said ar 
man, às 


[ 


ARIT 


A correspondent, 
an Invalided Poet, 
Curiosities, which we 
younger in 
L- Place the numbers from 1 
in the two following diagrams, 
adding the numbers di Aran 
namely, 9 in fig, 1, and 10 in fig. 2. 


Tig. 1. 


Fig. 9. 


Here, 1484-59, Here, 1--5-]-41—10, 
And, e And, 24543510. 


Omit the middle figure in these squares, and you will find 


that by adding them dia} ally, their numbers will still be 
the 19 namely, 6 in fe. d and 5 in fig, 2. For, 1+5= 
442—6; and 1b. 

2.— Place all the 9 digits in a square form, fig. 3, each in 
little squares, you will find that by adding the numbers 
diagonally, horizontally in the middle row, vertically in 


the middie column, their sum 


will be the same, namely, 15 
either Way. p r 


t 


€ 


. 
987 


Here, 1+ 64 9 — 16, 
34547215, 
4456-15, 
And, 2+5 4 8 15. 
leaving out the middle figure, the same result will, 
for 1+ 93 7=4 +6 =2 + 8 = 10, More. 
duct of the middle figure by the figure at the end 
the former sum, namely 15 ; 
the figure at the end of the 
for 


Also, 
take place ; 
over, the pro: 
of tho first row, is the same as 
for 3 x 5 16; and the square of 
first row is equal to the figure at the end of the last row; 
8x 3=9, 

3.— Place all the numbers from 1 to 25 in a square form, 
fig. 4, each in little squares, and you will find that by adding 
these numbers diagonally, horizontally in the middle row, and 
vertically in the middle column, their sum will be the same, 
namely 65 either way. 


Fig. 4. 


А Here, 1 T23-13 4- 19 + 25 — 65, 
А st ida 17 +21=65, 
114-124-134 14 15 = 66, 
And, 3468 413 4 18-423 = 66. 
Also, leaving out the middle figure, the same result will 
take place; for, 1+7+1942=5-+9 ＋ 17 21 = kes 


the sum being 52. Moreover, the 
number by the number at the end of 
as the former sum, namely, 65; for 5 X 13 

‘The ingenious student is left to proseoute this subject for 
himself, in relation to the square forms, commencing with 
units, and terminating in the squares of the odd numbers, viz., 
49, 81, &c., and he wi 1 find that the same results will take 
place, во that he will be able to draw general rules or conclu- 
sions regi all such squares; these rules will ultimately 
assist in the. higher inquiries relating to the formation of 
magic squares of the odd numbers. 

4,—Place all the numbers, from 1 to 4, in a square form, 
jn little squares, and you will find.that when the num- 
dded diagonally, their sum will be the same, 


Fig. 5. 


7 ye of the middle 
e Bo m the same 


fig. 5, 
bers are a 
namely 5. 


There is no middle number here to multiply by the figure at 
x 


Ж 
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the end of the first row; but if you take the mean of those 
placed diagonally either way, that is, of 1 and 4, or of 3 and 2, 
viz., 24, and multiply it by the figure at the end of the first 
row, the product be equal to the former sum, namely 5; 
for 2 X 2 25. 4 
5,—Place all the numbers, from 1 to IË, in a square form, 
fig. 6, in little squares, and you will find that by adding the 
numbers diagonally, either way, their sum will be the same, 
namely 34, As in the square form, commencing with unity 
and terminating in the squares of even numbers, then iene 
middle row taken horizontally, and no middle column taken 
' vertically ; if you take the mean of the sums of the two mid- 
dlemost rows taken horizontally, and of the two middlemost 
columns taken vertically, you will find these means the same 
as the sums of the diagonal rows, namely 34. 


^ Fig. 6. 
M SOC LUND * 
Ey SARI E 
9 10 |n 
UY 
13 14 | 36 
Here 14 6-11 4-16 
and 4 + 120 4 5 
Also, 54 64 74 8 26, 
h „ mean 34, 


and 


Likewise, 24 6-H 10 -L 14 — 32 
pe en n A . 


As there.is з 
treated like the preceding one; take the mean of those num- 


sum, namel; 
and 4x8 


square form, 

find that by adding the 

sum will be the same, 
as before, take the mean 
rows taken horizontally, 
taken vertically, and you 
the sums of the diagonal 


25 


| 8 22 35 
ls: 1 
Here, 1 
ard. 6 


33 


z 


S41 i 420 436111, 
114-16 4-91 4-26 J 31 111. : 


5 Y * 


[so much the actual amount of information which is obtainable at 


«| members in rotation. The duties of the treasurer might be joined Е 


ta year, and those who, as lads together, 


Also, 13-4 14-415416417-L18— 93, 
2 and 19.2021 1:22 tag 24 129, 
Likewise, 3-+ 9.515421 +7 4 332 108, 
and 4 410 4 16 422 428 --34—114, 
Taking the mean ot the numbers placed diagonally around 
the middle t of this square, as before, we have $ (152-22) e 
= 184; or, $ (16-421) = 18}; whence 18) X 6= 111, the same t 
sum as before, у 
The student will, in the case of the squares commencing 
with unity аи in the square of the even num- 
bers,.as 64, 100, &c., find the same results as have just been 
shown, so that he will be able to drkw general conclusions 
regarding all such squares; and these rules will in like manner 
assist him in the inquiries relating to the formation of magic 
squares of the even numbers, 4 Ko 
In the preceding account of Mr. Hallett's discoveries (new 
to himself, but not to mathematicians), we have made such 
additions as will render the subject easier and more interest- 
ds des younger and more ingenious Classes of our readers, 


i mean 111; 


} mean 111, 


= rx а 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Taıs e being appropriated for answers to questions on Educa 
5 ee on sonal or general subjects— $ 
J. S. C., T. U. R., TREVILLE, А:Тлмевток STUDI T, JUVENIS, Н. к. 
Әти, and others—shoüld address thein questions to Casiell's %ь f 
Illustrated Family Paper. x 

A DISCIPLE or VITRUVIUS.—See our articles on Architecture in 
preceding numbers. OM уй 
„ GUERRIER.— Your letter ів well expr |, and. neatly written 
The co ident to whom you refer appears to us every way 
worthy of credit, and to publish your s would only pr 
voke a. personal controversy, which would be very undesirable, 

THOMAS -H. should apply to the director of one of Her 
Majesty’s dockyards, A 

PHONO: We are sorry we cannot supply the information you 
require. 

A Youxe Gxotoaist.—The mountain limestone- is rich in • 
zoophytes, including corals; and several hundred different kinds 
of shells, taking into account böth fresh water and sca species, 
have been discovered in it. Until very recently it was suppogod 
that nó animal higher in o tion than а fish had existed 
in the coal period; neither frogs, tortoises, spa ‚es, nor lizards 
having been discovered. In 1847 the skeletons o: tiles were, 
however, found in the coal works near sburg, and there ap- 
peared every reason for believing that these creatures properly 
belonged to the coal period. X 

DEUX EronTEs.—Your letter shall have our best attention. — 

J. E. H.: A “Key to the Lessons in French” is published scm- 
rately, price 1s. ; post free, 1s. Id. ў 4 х 

Larlxus: “ Board's Latin Dictionary” will be forwarded to 
you, per post, on receipt of 10s. 6d. The postage is 10d. —G. D. 
(Aberdeenshire); No question inclosed. 2, g 

F. C.—Twins signifies two at a birth; the expression two twins 
isa pleonasm, ? 

A Your or SEVENTEEN. —Mutual Instruction Societies are 
iust the means of bringing forward many a youn& man, who, 
without their help, would remain all his life in obscurity. It is not 


any one meeting; it is the habits of thought and observation, of 
[reading and of speaking, which is é by them, that 
constitute their chief advantage—the putting in motion of the 
mentalmachinery. Care should be taken in the seloction of topics 
for discussion; but almost any subject admits of a good deal of 
reading, thinking, and talking. It would be prudent on your part 
io assist in the establishment of a society of the kind, and sup- 

sing eighteen or twenty other sung men would join you, the 
E would be light, "There diy be a secretary and chair- 
man ; the former annually elected, tae latter appoi from the 


with those of the secretary. It is probable that tlie treasurer's post 
would be almost a sinecure, The meetings might be yaried by 
discussions, original essays by members, intell readings and 
recitations, e. We have known societies of this kind work ex- 
ceedingly well; warm friendships have sprung up and lasted many 
уе emulated each other, 
and encouraged each other in their old social gatherings, have 
ре; in the same good course when the arena has been wider 
0. 


